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Administration 

Reigning Sovereign— His 

Indie Office 

Secretary of Slate tm r India -The 

Right lion. Mr. L. F. Anierv. (Aprtl 

mm 

Permanent Under Secretary o? State 

Sir Find-later Stewart, a. a. n. t %■. i. 
c. k i., i.. i.. i*. 

Parliamen tary Under Secretary- of State 

The Duke oi Devonshire. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State- 
Sir Ji. FtrakoHch, u. i: , Fii A. A. I.. 
Parsons, K. <. i. r. Fir 11. Wilit.imsuo. 

( . f. K., M. n. k., Fir .1. Flay, k. »■. i. » 
r. ft. i., »>. ». i: M K. H.i^liavcinl.a It a,* 

Lr.— Cut.. Fir II. Fuhtawardy, u. n. r. , 
Fir J. A. NVoodbead, K. c. s. !., r. t. r. . 
Dewau Bahadur F K. Kuiti^uiuthiu, Fir 
Fourteuay Latimer, K. r. i. i:.. c. s i. 

High Commissioner of India -Malik 
Fir hero* Khan Noon, K* r. i. i:. 

Trade Commissioner for India Fir 
David Meek, Kt., < . i. j;„ o. it. i:. 

Government of India 

f Area — Ny. mi ‘hth <i 

population of .’i ,??S <■/ /•. up! i — 

lu'ti rhf me-fijth of hut,. t m roe ) 

Viceroy and Governor Genera I 

His Kxccllenry The Most Hon ’hie 
The Marquess of " Linlithgow, p. < K r., 

O. M. 8. I., O. M. I. K.. O. |t. K-, I). !-, 

T. 1>., [ISth A phi VJ3U). 

Commander-In-Chief in Indio -Hu* F.x- 
cellency General Fir Robert ('asseln, 
a. c. k. I., u. c. h., < . s. i., i>. h. o. 

Executive Council 

The Hon’blc Fir Girija Flmnkar Hajpai, 

M. B. K., c. I. E«, 1. r. s. (E tucation. 
Health and Lands). 

The Uon’hle Fir Muhammad /.afrullah 
Khan, k. C. b. i., {Lav). 

The Hon ’hi c Fir Reginald Maxwell, 
K. C. ft. I., C. L E, I. <\ S., [Hnm . ). 

The Hon’blc Fir Andrew Flow, c. s. 

I-, C. I. B., I. C. fi. (('onimuuiaitioMf). 

The Hon’ble Fir Jeremy Ruisman, 

C. S. I., C. I. k, I. C. fl. (Finance). 

The Ron’ble Dewan Bahadur Fir A. 
Rammawami Mudaliar (Commerce and 
Labour). 

President, Legislative Assembly -The Hon. 
Sir Abdur Rahim, K. c. 8. i. ' 

PmsMsnt, Conndl of State -The Hon. Fir 
Manekji Byram ji Dadabhoj, k. c. s. i.* 
L C. i. b. 
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of India 1940 

Majesty George the VI 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Fi:m‘u\i. As i:\mu.y 


Congress Party 47 

Muslim l.rau tf Party 1*F» 

Non-Party 1N» 

Congress Nationalists 11 

I'^irojHMii M 

tAilinals 'Ji 

1 10 

Hit In F.h n * ; i "t M - \ it 

1 u,li*ju ml Pi«vie»-i\e Patty !• 

V ' v,. •< — Patty * S 

Mof'tPl I.IM.-IU* 7 


;:i 

Government of Bengal 

| - 1 *' / f/nni — 

Gov ernor 

Mis KvII.-m \ Fti John Arthur 
1 If! Li*; : , i J. i.V • . r> :■ j 

Council of Ministers 

The Hi. n. Mr. Alml Kuh.mii Fa/.lul 
liuq. (V-iii*/ Minister (I'luea (ton) 

'lli«* Hun. Khwuja Fir Na/.nnmldiii, 
K.t I t;., (Hoik <'uiixftfiitt'>n and Citation) 
'lhe lluii. Mr 1 * * ; » \ Prasad Fin^li Roy, 

K r., i /?•■»>'« it. > 

The lion. Nawab Kimuja Huhiimllnh 
Bahadut of Da< a en. ( it alth , .Unheal 
tin l I,Ot' 1 1 O; ) nn.ent) 

The Hon. Muhutaju Sits hniidta Nnudy 
of Kuhslinl>a/.ai « (‘ 't>n:,uunn\ittnn and 

llo/.Fv) 

Tiu* Hon. Mr. ilusryn Fhuli.rd 
Fuhrawardy, (Ftimnee, ( onnni ire and 

J.a hour) 

Thr I Ion. Nnwali MusharrufT HoKsain, 
Khan Bahadur ( Juduial and Leyitlatuc 

Orpt) 

The Hon. Mr. Prasnuna Deb Raikut. 

(Fart At and K.rnu) 
The Hon. Mr. Mukumla Behnry 
MuBi.k, <<’o-',pcn:firt Credit ami Hural 
Iniehte inesf) 

'i*bc 1 1 on. Mr. Tumizuddin Khan. 
iAarirulturc p Induttln tt, Veterinary and 
Rural Rrconstructton) 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly : » The 
Hon. Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haq, c.i.k. 

President , Lsgisletlve Conndl The 
Hon. Mr. Fatycudra Chandra Mittra 
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Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly 
Qovt Supporters : — 

Muslim Coalition consisting of Proja, 


Muslim League Parties UJ 

Scheduled Caste Group 11 

European Group 25 

Anglo-Indian Group 4 

Hindu Nationalist Group 7 

155 

Opposition 

(Congress Party 55 

Proja. Kr inhale Projn, 

Members hcloiigiiig to r*i 


no party, Scheduled taste 
group, Nationalists 

111 

(b) In Council 

Oort. Supporters *.— 

Unattached 
Krislink Proja Parly 
League Party 
Enrol iron Group 
No party 


Opposition : — 

:\h 

Congress Group 

n 

Progressive Party 

t; 

No Party 

5 

1M 


Government of Bombay 

(Area- 77, 22 J Sq, miles ; population — 
1S,102,475) 

Governor 

If. E. Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, 
11. c, I. 14, T. I>. ( ISth . Sept. 1037) 

Advisers to H. E. the Governor 


Cooacfl of a dvisee s 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative 
and legislative Powers sssisted by the 
following advisers 

G. T. Boag, c. & g c. L i, L c. «. 

H. M. Hord. c. s x. t c. i. a, I. c. 8. 

T. G. Rutherford, c. s. I., c. i.li.c.8. 

Speaker. Legislative Assembly— The 

lion. Sri Is. Sainbamurti 

President, Legislative Cornell—' The 
lion. l>r. U. Rams Rao 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

(Area— 112 ,iO 1 sq. miles ; population 
— 40fi 14,838 ) 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Gamier 
HallcM, K.c.S.L, c.I.e., I.C.S. (Dec. 7, J03S) 

Advisers to H. E. the Governor 

The Congress Ministry having resign*- 
rd the Governor ansnmed Administrative 
and liCgislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers : — 

P. \V. Marsh, a. a. (O.ron), c.s.i., cj.a. 
Revenue, Rural Development, Agri- 
culm ro, Forests, Communications sad 
Irrigation, (Appointed 4 Nov IDS)) 

Dr. Pnnna Lall, m.a., is. sc., ll.b. 
(Cantab), D. Litt, (A.jru), Har-at- Law, 
r.i.K., I.U.S., Etlucat ion, Industries, Local 
Self-Government and Public Health. 

(Appointed November J, 1933) 

T. Sloan, m.a. (Ola*), r.s.i., l.u.s., 

Home Allaire, Finance. Justice and Jails. 
(Apjt.tiHleU November 4. PJM) 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly Tho 
Hoii. Shri PuiusholLaindas Tendon, m.a. 

l.i ..it. 

J 'resident. Legislative Council : — The 
lion. Dr. Rui Bahadur Sir bits Ram, 
M.A.. LL.1I., 


The Congress Ministry having re- 
signed the Governor assumed Adminis- 
trative and legislative Powers assisted 
by the following advisers 

Sir Gilbert Wiles, k. c. i. e., v. s. i., 

I. u. 6. 

J. A. Madan, c. 8. I., c. i. f.., i. c. s, 

H. F. Knight, o. I. K, t. c*. s. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly -The 
Hon. Ganesh Vashudeo MavnlankHr 

President. Legislative Connell— The 

Hon. M. M. PakvaBa 

Government of Madras 

(Area— 124, $C3 Sq . miles ; population— 
47,108,80 2) 

Governor 

H. E. the Hon'ble Sir Arthur Hope, 

g. c. x. B., u* o. 


Government of Behar 


(Area— 69,318 sq. miles ; population— 
32,558,050) 

Governor 

H E. Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart 

K.U.8.I., K.C.I.K., I.C.8. 

Advisers to 0. B. the Governor 


The Congress Ministry having resign- 
ed the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers :— 

K. R. J. R. Cousins, c.x.a, lc. 8. a cut 
U. E. Russell, C.I.B., i.ca 
Speaker. Legislative AmmMj Thr 
Hon. Mr. Ramdayalu Sinhn, b.a.. r-f ■ n 
President, Legislative CmmO t-J iy 
Hon. Mr. Rajivnojan Pxnaad mjl 
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Govenmeal of Ai 

x Area— 67,834 eg. mice ; population— 
ifiSMt) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Robert Riel Reid, vji. 
(Oxoo), K.C.8.I., KX.I.E. (Jfarch 4, *S7) 

Cornell el MieisUco 

The Hon. Maulavi ftriyid Sir 
Mohammad Haadulla. m.a>, b.l. 

The Hod. ttrijut Rohini Kumar 
Chandhori, B.L. 

The Hon. Maulavi Munawwar Ali, 
B.A , LLB. 

The Hon. Sri jut Hircmlra Chandra 
Chakrabarti, b.a. 

'Hie Hon. Khan Sahib Maulavi 
Mndabbir Hussain Chaudhuri, b.»« 

The Hon. Dr. Muhendm Nath Saikia, 

L.M.P.. 

The Hon. Maulavi Abdul Matin 
Cbaudbttri. B.I- 

'Hie Hou. Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
Sayidur Rahman, m.a., ill. | 

The lii oil. Mias 31uvi«. Dunn, n.A , iu\, 1 
B.I., i 

Tlie Hon. Sj. Ruvtmth Brahma. r. r.. 
Speaker, LegfftUthi AHtafciv :—'Jhe Hou. 
Mr. Bainnta Kumar Das, u.il 
J’ resident, Legitlativ* Caancil : -The Hon. 
£j. ftcramba 1'rasad Bums, m.a., i:.l. 

Govt, of the Punjab. 

lArea—ISfi, 330- ?q. miles ; population — 
2*, 4W, #57) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Henry Dulficld Craik* Hart, 
K.C.8.I., IXJ5. { nth . April isja) 

Canoe n of Ministers 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Major Sirdar 
Sir Sikandar llyat Khaa, K.iu?. (Premier) 
The Hou. Sardur Bahadur J>r. Sardar 
Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Kt., c j.k., 
if.O.K, (Seven ue) 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chandhri Sir 
Chhotu Ram, M.A., ILR. (Development) 

The Hon. Mr. Manohar L«l. m.a. 

(hntinre) 

The Hon. Mr. Nawabznda Major 
Khiiar Hay at Khan Tiwar.a. 

( Public Works) 
The Hon. Mian Abdul Haye. 

(Education) 

Parliamentary Secretaries 
Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulitana, cjb.b. ( Political and Chief 
Official Whip. 

Mir Mae bool M ah mood- General 
Sardar Bahadur Saidar Ljjal Singh, 
ujL-Home 


Mrs. Jabanara Shah Navas, ir.BJt— * 
Education, Medical Belief and Public 
Health. 

Raja Gbaumfar Alt Khan-Afermar* 
and Irrigation 

Cliaudltri Ttka Haas, b.a , ilil, m.u, 
—Development 

Thakmr Kipudaman Singh, hjl— 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, it.*., ix.B. r 
M.B.n .— Local Setf-Ooicrnment and Puhtic 
Works 

Speaker , L***slatIvo Assembly t—The 

Hou. Sir Sahabuddin Clioudhuty, k.b., Kk 

Numerical Strength el Parties 

Ministerial Tarty HI 

Congress Tarty :tfl 

liute}*mlenU 2(1 

Ahrar Tarty 2 

Vacaut 2 

171 

Govt, of Central Province* 

(An a— 111,55ft Srj. miles', population.- 

Governor 

11. K. Sir Francis Vcrnrr Wjlir, 
K. i . e. 1., « . i. r-, i. ‘ • s. (28-. r »- 1U'!S) 
Advisers to the Governor 
The Out gross Ministry laving rrsiynrd 
the (iumnor nssumod Ad minim rathe 
and Li^islntuc lWcis asaisted by the 
foilouiug ad\ inert : 

Sir Hroflrey Tow nail Burton, K.C.l.K. 

l.l’.S. 

Jl. (\ Greenfield, r.M-:., l.r.s. 

Speaker. Legislative Assembly ' Tlie 
lion. Mr. CloinuKky nin Hugh Gupta 

Government of Oman 

(Area— 34.000 Sq. miles ; population— 
* } oUO,OUO) 

Govaraor 

H. E. Sir John Austen Hnbbark, 
K.C.H.I., j.p (Appointed April 1, 1936) 

Advisers to Gove 

1 he Congress Ministry having resigned 
the ( iovemor assumed Administrative 
and Initiative Toners assisted by the 
following advisers 

Eric C. Ansorsge. c.i.r., i.ca 
B pesksr, Leofslstive Assembly The 
Hon. Mr. Mukorvda Prasad Das 

Government of Sind 

(Area— 40^78 Bq. miles ; population— 
8,8*7400) 
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Girarnar 

H. E. Sir Uim relot Graham, K.r.sj., 
R.C.I.i;., I.C.B. (1st April 1U3T.) 

Council of Ministers 

The lion. Mir Buudch Ali Khan Mir 
Muhammad JI assail Khan Talpur, 

( Premier) 

The lion. Mr. .Nih.'luililas Chalumal 
Vazirani. (foe enue) 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Ay lib Sliah Muhammad Khan Khuhro. 

(PuM/c WorLf ) 

The Hon. Mr. Abdul Majid l.ilaram 
Shaikh. (Finance, Medical and J'ubln' 
Health and F.m::e). 

The lion. Kan Sahib Gokuldst* 
Mcwuhlns. (Lora! SeL/-tlou"rvuout % Agri- 
culture and Vt hid nt try). 

Tlu; lion. Mr. (ilmlnm Murtnza Shah 
Muh am mad Shall Saycd, (Fdurution. 
Labour, Juduxtrux, 1’oncsts and Jinral 
Jlcconxtructu.i.) 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly M'lic 
Uciu. Mr. Syed Milan Mahomed Shah 
Numerical Strength ol Parties 

In Akskmiii.y 


(Jort. Support, r.'i : 

JudcmidentH ‘-’ n 

lliudu Independent Tarty J|' 

Kuropeati (»rom> 'A 

Independent Buluch Tarty 

3S : 

Opposition : — 

Congress 10 

Muslim I<rn;:uc S , 

indcjicudcitU 1 


lb 

No Tarty 

N. W. Frontier Government , 

Arca—S6,do6 S<j. wild . ; population — ) 
4 GS4 t t»G4) 

Got error 

11. E. Sir George Cunniu^lmm, 

K.c.s.i., k.c.i.k., o.n.L. ('Jnd March 1037 ) 
Coucell ol Advisers 

The Congress Ministry haying resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative ami 
Legislative Towers assisted by the \ 
following Advisors \ 

The lloiTble Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur 
Tarsons, k.c.i.k., c.b.k, d.*.o. : 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly The 
Hou. Malik Khuda Bakhah Khan, B.A., 
LL .B. 

Government of Burma 

(Area—2Gl,000 tq. miU§ ; population— 
14/M7J4G) 


Governor 

II. E. the Hon. Sir Archibald Douglas 
! Cochrane, u.c.m.i;., k.c.k.i., i».h.o. 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon. I.' I’u, Ihir-at-lAW, Premier 
( Home Adairs) 

The Hon. Sir Taw 'iitn, a.t.m., Bar-at 
Law. (Lauds and Hex emu ) 

'i he Hon. I* 1 1 toon AmigGyaw, Bar- 
at-hiuv. (Finance) 

'Ihe lion. I’ Saw. (.1 grind hue and 
purest*) 

The Hon. Saw To Chit, Tar-at-I^uw. 
(Fa’ura'uai) 

The lion. I*. Tharawiuldy Maun:; 
Mating. p,.- ( /linn I'.ti.A.) JJtalth 

find Public W ork*) 

'Ihe lion. Cupiuin Maun*: Aye. Bar* 

< al"hiiW. ( Judicial Adairs r) 

• The lion. V T»a T han, (('owwcrve 
i and lndnstuj) 

President of the Secate : - The '14 on. 
C Milling <i\ec, l»ar*ui-l4iw 

Speaker ol the House of lt(|weficntatlves 
* The Hun. 1. Chit 11 Ini it).. TwaiLaw. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice 

lion. Sir Mami.e 1. infold Gwycr 

K.< .1! , K.o.l., 

Judges 

lion. Sir Shah Main nil'll Snlaiinnu, kt. 

M.A., 1 ..I..K 

Hou. Sir Siinivnsu Vaiadai iuuy. 

Bengal Judicial Department 

Jiiyh Coul—l'aU'utta 

Chief Jaatire 

Dcibyshiic, 'Jhe Hon. Sir Harold, Kt., 
K.f ., w.t 

Puisne Judges 

Costello, The lion. Mr. Justice l^onard 
AY ill red James Kt.. m.a., U-ii. Bar- at- Law. 

Lort- Williams, The lion. Mr. Justice 
John, Kt. k.i. 

Ghuse, The llou. Mr. Justice Sarnt 
Kumar, m.a., i.c.s. 

lauckudge, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hugh lvuhcie, Bar-at*l.aw. 

Ameer Ali, 'ihe lion. Mr. Justice 
Totick, Bar-at -I aw. 

Bartley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charles, 
l.c s., Uar-at-Law. 

Me Noir, The lion. Mr. Justice 
George Douglas, Bar-at-Law. 

Ali, 'ihe lion. Mr. Justice Syed Ktsim, 
Henderson, The Hou. Mr. Justice 
Allen Gerald, 
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Mitter, lhe Hon. Mr. Justice I'.oorcn- 
dro Coomar, 

Khundknr, The Hon. Mr. Justice N. 
A., Bar-at-Law. 

Rao t The Hon. Mr. Justice Renewal 
Narsiuga, kl, c.i.b., i.c.a. 

Edfclcy. r The Hon. Mr. Justice Norman 
George Armstrong, i.c Bai-at-Law. 

Mookerjec, 'J lie Jlon. Mr. Justice 
Bijan Kumar, m.a., nx. 

Biswas, The Hon. Mr. Justice Cliaru 
Chandra, m.a.. b.l. 

Lodge, The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Francis, n.A., i.e.s. 

Sen, r I he Hon. Mr. Justi.c Amurcndra 
Nath, Bar-at-Law. 

Roxhurgli, The Hon. Mr. Justice T. J. 
Y., C.I.K., I.C'.fl, 

Officiating Judge 

Akram, The Hon. Mr. Justice a.s.m. 

Advocate-General 

Sir Asok Kumar Roy, Kt. Barristrr-ut- j 
Igiw. 

Bombay Judicial Department | 

High C'ou . . -fiottiorty 

Chief Justice 

Beaumont. The Hon. Sir J. \V. F H 
K.c., m.a. ( Cantab ) 

Puisne Judges 

Blackwell, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Cecil Patrick. Kt, M.ni:., Rar-ni-Iaw. 

Broomfield, The Hon. Mr. Justice R. ! 
S. f B.A.. I.C.R. Barrister- at* Law. 

Wadin, The Hon. Mr, Justice Roman ji : 
Jnmsliedji, Harristcr-ni-I aw. ! 

Kanin, The Hon, Mr. Justice Harilal i 
Jekisoudas, ix.n. 

Wadia, The Hon. Mr. Justice Navroji j 
Jcliangir, i.e.s. Barrister-at-Luv. 

Divatia, The Hon. Mr. Justice j 
Harsidhhhai Vajubhni, m.a., j 

Macklin, The Hou. Mr. Justice 
A. S. R., i.c. 0 . I 

Wasuder, The Hon. Mr. Justice K. B., \ 

UmK., j 

Somjee, The Hon. Mr. Justice, m.a., j 
Bar-at-Law. f 

Sen, The Hon. Mr. Justice K. G\, I c.a. 

( Additional Judge) f 

Advocate-General | 

Sctalvad, M. C., b a., ix.b., Advocate ; 

Madras Judicial Department, j 

High Court -Madras j 

Chief -Justice 

Letch, The Uonlile Sir Lionel 
at, Bar-at-Law. 


Puisne Judges 

Bum, The lion. Mr. Justice S., Kt, 
; i. c. a. 

j Mockctt, The Hon. Mr. Justice V. 

Panduraug Row, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
! V., i. o. s. 

King, The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J. 

- i. c. a. 

Wodsworth, The Hon. Mr. Justice S., 

! I. r. K 

Yeiikntarnmaun Ran Nnyudu, The 
Hon ’hie Mr. Justice 1’., lino Bahadur. 

Lnkshmann Rno, The Hou. Mr. 
Justice K. P.. Diwnn Bahadur 

Gentle, The Hou. Mr. Justice l‘. W. 
Bar-ai-I jiw. 

Rahman, The Hon. Mr. Justice Dr. 
Abdur, Kt. f Khan Bahadur. 

Kristinaswanii Ayyangnr, The Hon. 
Mr. Justice K. S. 

Soinuyya, 't he lion. Mr. Justice B. 
Vatangaii hastri. The Hon. Mr. 
Justice M. 

Jlorwill, the Hon. Mr. Justice L. C. 

l. c. s. 

Bchar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

Uxgh Court— Patna 

Chief Justlee 

Harries, The llon’ble Sir Arthur 
Trevor, Kt. 

Puisne Judges 

'VorhThe lion. Mr. Justice Alfred 
V\ li tin in Lwatl. Bar-at-Law. 

lazl-nli, llir Hon. Mr. Justice Haiyid, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dhavle. n.c Hon. Mr. Justice Sankara 
Bslaji, u\h. 

rv.fr'j * «*'•• ? V J 101 '- Mr. .1 luliee 

Cliilorn Moninohau, Dnr-at-Law. 

Vnrma The I Iini. Mi. JiiMice Hukhilcr 
Rrashnd. Ihr-at-Law. 

Rowland, The Hon. Mr. Joaticc 

r rain is George, i.r.a. 

Lall, 'Hie lion. Mr. Justice Monohar 

m. a. (Cantab.). Bar-at-Law. 

ChMUrji, The Uoii. Mr. Ju.lice 

feubodh Chandra. 

Mtmlilh The Hon. Mr. 

Herbert Kibton. t.cjt. (AcImk Additional). 
Advocate-General 
Mr. Baldcv Sahay, m.a., ix.b. 

Burma Judicial Department 

High Court — Jia ngoon. 

Chief Jnatice 

II R ?, !x ‘ r f,. Tb l e Wr Kriieat 

llandiorth Goodman, Bamstor-at-Ijaw. 

Pniaae Judges 

The Hon. Justice Sir Mys Bn, Bar-at- 
Law. 
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The Hon. Mr. Justice A. CL Merely, 

I.C.8. 

„ „ ,. „ IT Pm, Thur-nt-Law. 

H .. .. ,» H. F. Hunkicy, 

Bor at-Law. U'A. 

* ,, fl „ 1 ). 11 . Macknev, 

ix\*. 

., „ „ „ U. Taoffc Blnur*. 

Bar-at-Law. 
„ Joseph Khnw. 

Bar-at-Law. 

„ „ „ J, It. Bidden, 

Bur-llt-LoW. 


Ram Lnl, Tlie lion. Mr. Justice 
Hi van, n.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Fale, The lion. Mr. Justice S. L., 

B.A., |.€Jk 

United Prafincei Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Allahabad. 

Chief Justice 

Thom. the llon'hlc Sir John Gibb, 
Kt. M.A., I.L.B., D.S.O.. y<\ 

rititBe Judges 


Advocate -General 

Mating, U Thrill, M.A., Bar-nt-I^w 

C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Xat^pur 

Chief Justice 

Stour, The llon'hlc Sir Gilhcil, Bar- 
at-Iaiw. 

Puisne Judges 

Glide. The Hon, Mr. Justice Frederick 
I .on in, Kt.. M.A., Bar-at-Ln\v, M 

Kiyny.i. Min; 1 1 cm. Mr. Justice M. 
Bhawuni Slmnkni, m.a., i.i..m„ r.i.r. 

Bollock, 'i lif* Hon. Mr. Justice 

Jtounld Evelyn. n.t.. Bar* at -lour, i.r.y. 

Gruer, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harold 
George. m.a., Bar-nt-Law, 

Rose, The Him. Mr. Justice Vivian, 
H.A.. ii.. n.. Bnr-at-l.:;\v. 

Purnuik, Tin* Hon. Mr. Justice 

Wimtidco liniiMirhamlra, r..\„ 
Advocate-general 

Hull, Waller, B;mister-at-L:uv. 


| Bonnet. The Hon. Mr. Justice Sir 
• Edward, Kt., B.A., Lur-at-Lnw, j.r., 
i l.e.s. 

I<lhel Ahmad, The Hon. Mr. Justice, 
II. A., LI..!). 

Harries, The lion. Mr. Justice Arthur 
Trevor, Bar-at-Law 

Singh, The lion. Mr. Justice llachhiml, 
! J!ai Bahadur, Rar-ui-Lnw. 
t t VI lister, The Hon. Mr. Justice 

i Harold James, j.i\, i.r.s. 

I Alh.oj>, 'i lie Hon. Mr. Justice James 
’ Joseph Whitthsca, J.r.. i.r.s. 

I Bub/.ii, The Hon. Mr. Justice Kmn 
, Shankar, M.A., LL.lt. 

Kai Bahadur, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Gr.ii* a Nath ii.a., I.I.. u. 

Kliau Buhj.ilur, 'the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Muhammad Ismail, Bar-al-Law. 

Vcinui, Tlie Hou. Mr. Justice K:\ninla- 
; Kanthn, ila., n..r.. 

, Bruutul. 'Hie Uou. Mr. Justice Henry 
Benedict Liulhwaitc, Bar-ut-l.nw. 

Chief Court of Oudh— Lucknow 

j Chief Justice 


Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court • l.'ihuic 

Chief Justice ! 

Young, The llon’hlc Sir J. 1 Vn;;. Ins, 
B.A., Itamalcr-abLatr. 

Judges 

Tekrhnnd, The lion. Mr. Justice 
Bakslii. m.a., i .i.. ii. 

Dftlip Singh, The Hou. Mr. Justice 
Knnwur, n.A.. |lar-iit-l.nw ■ 

Monroe, The Hon, Mr. .* istiiC J. H- [ 
ila., i.l.ii.. iv. Bnr-ni- 1 ji w. ^ t j 

Skem)\ The lion. Mr. Justice F. W., ; 
M.A., I.r.s. ! 

llhide. The Hon. Mr. Justice M. V., * 

B. A.. I.C.S. i 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdul Rashid, , 
M.A,, Bnr-at-Ijuv 

Hiu Mnhnmmnd. The Hon. Mr. Jnstirc 
Khan Bahadur, m.a., li.il 

Btnikcr, The lion. Ml, Justice H. A. 

C. , ila., i.e.s. * 


Thomas, The Hon Me Mr. Justice 
George Htvtor, Bar-nt-La\v. 

Judges 

Khan Bahadur, The lion. Mr. Justice 
Zia-nl-1 insan, n.A. 

Kamil toil, 'I he Hon. Mr. Justice 
Archibald de Burgh, is, a., ,i,r.. i.r.s. 

Yorkr, The Hon. Mr. Justice Robert 
Lam;* U>n. n.A., J r., i.iv. 

Siivns«:i\a, Tl*e Hon. Mr. Justice 
Rsnllui Krishna, a .-e., i. (A Ull. Jiutgr) 

Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Justice 

The I Ion ’hie Mr. Godrey Levis, i.r.s. 
Judges 

The Ucwrblc Mr. Charles M. I .oho, 
B.A., M..1L 

«, * «. Mr. Eric Weston, ila^ 

i.r.s. 

» m n Mr. llatim B. Tyabii, 

Bar-at-Law. 
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Indian States, (with Salntea) 

(Arm- 718*08 Sq . MU*; population- 
81,310*45) pvputmum 

Assam State 

MssIpwjH. H. Maharaja f*i r Qhura 
Chand flrngh, K c.a.i., e.n.n. Maharaja 

Date of birth lotli April. lSST 
Date of succession 18t li September 1801. 
Area of State in Sq. miles BG3$ 
(Approximately) 

Population of State i.n.(V*i 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Nearly Its. OjO.fiJJ 
Salute in guns i — 11 

Baluchistan State 

Mat— His High new Dollar Itegi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, u.ti.fi., XWidi 
•f— 

Date of Birth :~18G1 
Date of Succession 1893 
Area of Slate in Square miles : -73 £78 
Population of State :-XS, Jsj 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : — Uh. 17.7S.UX1 urtulv. 

Salute in Guns : - 19. 

Bara in State 

Baroda-IJ. II. Far/and -i lvlms i- D a dat- 
i-lnglhriiia Maharaja Pmtn|n.kuch 
Gaekwar, Sena Kim* Kbdl, Stiamshei 
Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Date of birth — 

lhde of succession — 7i li IMinmry 1939 
Area of State in M|. mile* Mill 
Population of State— : li '.* * » 7 
Revenue for the last State financial war 
—221 *.'>4 Inca 
Salute in guns -21 

Binyal Slut,* 

Coach Bohar— H. H. Maharaja 

Jagaddit>cndrA Naruyun lilin;* iViii.idur. 

Maharaja of - 

Date of Birth— l’»th Deconilvr ] r» 

Date of succession — 20th ivcnidwr 10-2 
Area of State in Sq. miles— rite/dj 
(Approximately) 

Population of Stnte -^/V ^o-’, 

Revenue for the last State Jinan ial 
year— Nearly Ra. .'tev^-T*' 

Irregular Troops 112 
Salute in guuB— 13 

Tripura — His Highness Maharaja Manilla 
Bir Bikrain Kishorc Dei* ll:irui:ni 
Bahadur, k.csi., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth: — 10th August l l >u 
Date of succession: 13 Au-tist 1933 
Aiea of State in square* mile?-:— 1.110 
Population of State 382 4'>o 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :— IU. 33.I2.1D4 (including the 


revenue of the Zamindarus* in Britiah 
India) 

Indian State Forces Tripura Infantry 
( feaiute in guns 13. 

Bihar A Orissa States 

Kalabaadl —II. H. Maharaja Btij Mohan 
Deo. o n n. Raja of— 
l>ate of Birth : till* May 1896 
Date of Succession 3oth < tetobrr 1807 
Area of State in square mile* 3,7F> 
’Population of State : 1 1 a S?7 
’Revenue for the last State financial 

year : -Its. fi.4 *000 (nearly) 

Salute in gum* 9 

ftlsyurblianj— Maharaja Sir Pratap Oh. 

Bhnnj Iteo kjt.i.k., Maharaja of— 

Date of hirth Isih February 1901 
Date of *«cccsm<» : —23rd April 1928 
Area of Stole in Sq mile* 4 213 
Population of Slate :—S SIMM I 
Revenue for the luit Sta'o financial 

year Nearly 1U. 33 Iin 

Salute lu guns : 9 

Patna — 11.11. Maharaja Uajcndrn Nam van 
Slash Mahni.ija ol 

Date of birth .:is; March 101 \ 

Date tfcf snm-fernm January *34 

Area of State in wjuatr iinlcs : ’j, r »il'7 
Population of State .VBVD iil 
K. vrnae lor the last SinLe financial 
year : U«. 11 OstfUl 
Solute in | Mini 0 

SoejHir — 1 1 . II. Maharaja Sir Bir 

Mitroilaya Singh fcn», k.c.i.r., 
Maliaraja uf 

l>a‘e of lurth : 3 m1i .lime 1ST 1 
P«te«»f Mir.‘emi«i ; m), August VJ 
Area uf >:*!♦» in square intlc* : '.u; 

1 *< »j*ii Inti. m of Mat- ; :Vf» » «l 
Ktwncc for the hoi Sta r truaa- ini year : 

— Kk 3 .!*«n nearly 
Salute in ■ mi* : 9 

‘mi, /*» it". a 

tails* her II. H. Ihihi Sim Jam nit 
K Mm.aw.ir Khauji Nawab 

>:d»e‘# Bahndnr. Nauabof — 

Dale i«( birth : iut’i Nm’etnl»er 1SU 
Date «*f b u cces i ; - ! S 1 ^ t l)c:« cmlM’r Ti 
Area of State in wjuatv mile* : p/,) 

1 *■ illation of Sta:e it.; <:* » 

..Vtrnne f.»r the last Sir.tc finaueiat 
'•ar : tieaily 

I !*• i«a;t Mate Kuieos : (\nalry - GO, 

I fi fn;i * ; y 177. Dona li) 

Salute m nib : 9 

Bau&ds II. H. Mahnrawrd Shri Indra- 
ainhji lVa:apRiu!iji, Baja of— 

Dale of hiirli lf»th February 1SS8 
Dnie^ of mirrrsiiion : *2lst September 

Area of State in square miles : -L*l> 
Population of State i— 40,123 
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Revenue for the lent State financial 
year R». 7/J8.0U0 nearly. 

Salute in guns 9 

Baris— H. H. Lt. Col. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Knnjitsiuhji Mansitihji, K.C.S.I., Raja 
of— 

Date of birth :~10th July 1S8G 
Date of succession : — l!Oth February ’08 
Area of State in square miles : — 813 
Population of State : -I V.) 429 
Revenue for the Inst State financial 
year Rs. IVtl,!**) nearly 
Indian State Forces Ram Subnkli 
(’rivalry— Jo ; Daria llan jit Infantry — 

l.r> 

Salute in ”mi J : 9. 

Ilhor— II. 11. Meberban Slirimaut 
Rn^bunathrno Sbauknrriio, Pont 
Sachiv of— 

Dale of hirtSi : -20th September 1 *>7S 
I bite of ftiM'irswun 1 7tl» July V3 
Area of State in square. miles :-92.> 
Population of State l.’JotJO 
Ui'vemic for the ln»t State financial 
year :-Rs. C* 1 1 » » # » t » neatly. 

Salute iu guns :-S) 

Camhny If. II. Nawab Mir/.a lltiSKniu 

Ynwar Khan Sahel) Bahadur, Naivnh 
of - 

Date of birth : 19'h May 1911 
Pate of sinveswion 21*1 .lanuary 1913 
Area of State in s<|. mile* : — . i'- * J 
Population of frtuitf 

Revenue for the last Male finum-iur 
year : — Nearly Rs. 1 . »,i • 1 1 • * I 
Indian State Forres : 119 Intautiy ; liifi 

Police Forces ; 1 * I •« »*Iy gtiaol* 

Salute in guns ; It 
Chbo*a Pdepur (Mohan)— II. II. 

Maharuwal Siui Nauvavsiuhii Faich- 
siuhji. Raja of 

Pate of birfh Mbit November l‘ H *> 

Dale of succession : -.'th Au.-hr? I.L3 
Area of State in Mjuaiv miles : 

Population of Mate: I ! • ► 

Uciemtc for tlu* hi?*t Si.itc tiuatiei.il 

year ; Uh. 11,' *<). 

Salute in mins : -9 

DanU-ll il. Mahurnita Siui llliavani- 
Htnhji Hnniirsrnhji, Mnbarana of— 

Pale of hirth : 12th air* tcmber IN.M 
Pale of succession ; <h N«n ember 1923 
Area of Slate hi square miles 'Mi 
Population of State : I9,»il 
Revenue, for the Inst Statu financial 

year Ra. 1,7.3.UU nearly 
Salute in guns -9 

Dhsrantpur— Maharana Shri Vijayadcx ji 
Mohandsvji, Raja of— 

Ihrtc of birth :-3w December 1884 
Pate of succession 20th March, *21 
Area of Slate in fck). miles 701 


Popolation of State 1,12.081 
Revenue for the last State financial year 
nearly Re. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns 9 

Idar : — Ilia Highness Maharaja Dhiraja 
Shri Himmat Singhji Sahib Bahadur 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 2nd September, 1899 
Pate of succession : — 14th April. 1931 
Area of State in Sq. miles 1,669 
Population of State 2,62,660 
Gross Revenue for the last State Finan- 
cial Year 22.13,334 
Indian State Forces Idar Sir Pratap 
Infantry 

Salute in guns 1 j 

Janjlra— IT. II. Naxvab Sidi Muhammad 
iCIuiu Stdi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Pate of birth : - 7th March 1911 
1 bite of succession May 1922 

A tea of State iu square miles 379 
Population of State : l,lM..3b8 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year : - Us. II/P/IO 
Salute iu gnus : — 1 1 

.Inwhar — IL IT. Shrimnnt Ycshwnut Rao 
Vikramshuh Alias Pada Snhcb, Raja 
of— 

Pate of birth : litli December 1917 
Pate of Sncrcs-i on : — 11th December 1927 
Area of State in tquaie mill’s *.-’310 
Population of S*aie : — .37,201 
Rex nine for the lant State financial 

year Its. I'ouu (nearly) 

Salute in j;iius : 9 

Ultairpur — i l. II. Vir Faiz Mahomed 
Khali Tulpur. Mir of- - 
lbite ol hi* ih : — lili. January 1913 
Pale of (•uccr^iou Ptveiutirr 1933 
A tea of Mate in Square miles : —6 0.30 
Population of Stale: 7,P‘>8 

Revenue for tin* las; Stale financial 

year : Us. 2'*‘bl (lav*: 

Indian Mate For : Khuirpur “Fais** 
Light Infantry, Jl > ; Khairpur Camel 
Transput i Corps, 72 
Salute in guns : — 1 > 

Kolhapur Col. 11. II. Shii Sir Hajaram 
Chhatnipaii Mnharaj, U.CJ.K.. 

Maharaja of -- 

P:i»e of birth :■ 3Uth July 1897 
Pair of succession : — t»th May 1922 
Area of Sra in square miles 3,217*1 
Population of State 9,37.137 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year R*. 1 26.86,327 
Salute in guns :-lU 
Lana wad* Ueut. Ilia Highness 
Maharana Shri Vi rbhadnainhji, 
Rajnji Saheb of — 

Date of birth 8th June, 1910 
Date of succession 2nd October, 1930 
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Am of Bftate in Sq. miles t — 38S 
Population of State 95.162 
Grose annual average revenue of the 
last 5 years About Hs. 5,50, &)0 
Dynastic Salute 9 Guns 

Mndhel— H. IT Sri man t Raja Rhairavsinh 
(minor), Raja of — 

Date of birth : — 13 Oct. *29 
Date of succession : -9tli Nov. *37 
Area of State in square miles :-3G9 
Population of State : 02,832 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Ms. 4,83,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : -Muuhol Sajjan 
Sinh Infantry.. 113 
Salute in guns 9 

RajpIpU—C aptai u H. 1L Maharnna Shri 
Sir Vijnya Sinhji Chhaiiiminhji, K.r.s.j. 
Mabamja of — 

Date of birth 30th January ls:*n 
Date of aucceasion :~26th Sept. 13 
Area of State in Sq. miles : — 1. »1 7*.VJ 
Population of State : — , 2 1 i*>, S5 
Revenue for the lust State tinum ial 
▼ear Nearly K*. 2 1 .J: m » t 
Indian Stale Forces Kujpipla Infantry 
...152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard . 2*5 
Salute iu guuii : -13 

Baeklo—H. 1L Xavrah Sidi Muhammad 
Hydar Mohoinused Yaknt Khan 

Mubarizuil Dmjta Nunrat Jung 

Bahadur, Nawtib at — 

Date of birth ILlh Sept. 339 
Date of succession : YJlh Nov 710 
Area of State iu square mil« : -49 
Population of Stale : -19,9* 

Revenue for the last State financial 
year K*. 4, 12 .(Dm (neatly; 

Indian State Force* Sachin Bodyguard 
...27, Sachin infantry... 30 
Sal ate in guns 9 

Saivll -Captain His Highness Raja 
Shrimant Sir Chiiuamanuco Dkundiruo 
alias Appasaheb Pntiwardhan k.- .i.k., 
Raja of 

Date of birth : — 1 *th February 1890 
Date of succession : 15tb June 1*CJ % 
Area of State in squn^c miles 1.130 
Population of State *2,38 M2 
Revenue for the hat State tin an vial 
year 15 80 Oho 
S ahite in guns 9 
Sant— Maharana Shri Jorairarsiuhji 
Pratapsinhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth 21tb March 1>M 
Date of succession 3 1+t August 1390 
Area of State in sq. miles t— 391 
Population of State $3,531 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :-4,85,82G 
Salute in guns 9 

8evantva4f— (Minor) His Highness Raja 


Bahadur Shrimant Shivram Savant 
Bhonsle, Raja of— 

Pate of birth — 13th August 1927 
Area of State in Sq. milee 930 
Population of State 2,30,589 
Revenue for the last Stale financial 

year :-Ra. 6,13.173 
Salute in guns 9 

Central India States 

AJaigarh-H. II. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 

Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth : 13th November 1360 
lhte of succession : - 7th June *19 
Area of State in Sq. miles &C 
Population of State : Nl,?.\» 

Revenue for the last State financial 
year Ks. b.on.OOO nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Allraj|iw H IT. Raja Pratap Singh, 

r.i.r. Raja of - 

Date of birth 12th September 1881 
l>n»c of succession : — 17th August 1890 
Area of State in Sq. miles : 836 
Population of Stale : — 39.361 
Revenue for the last State financial 
\ear :-lls. 5.51. OX » nearly 
Indian State Forces Alirajpur Cavalry 
...31 ; Alirajpur Pratap Infantry . 80 
Salute iu gun* :-*ll 

Baonl -II. H. Azain-tiMTmara Iftikhar- 
ud-Puulah Imad-ul-Mulk Sahib-i-Jeh 
Mihin Surdar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtiiq-uMlaHan Khau Safdar Juug, 
Nauru! i of — 

Date of birth 7th February 1896 
Date of succession : — 280 1 October ’ll 
Art* of Siafe in Sq. miles 121 
Population of State : -19,13*2 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year , - Rs. 1 93 till nearly 
Indian Statu Forces : No regular force 
is kept. The strength of irregular 

llll CC m 05 

Salute in guns : — 11 

Banuadba Pstbar Krubar) — Raja Gaya 

Pe:»had Singh. Knja of— 

Date of birth : Inti.5 
Dale of succession kith July 
Area of State in Sq. mile* : 218 
Population of State :■ — 1.5.912 
Revenue for the last tttale financial 
year .-Rs. 13, OX) nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

BarwanJ —II. H. Debiainghji (minor), 
liana of — 

Date of birth:- 19th July '22 
l>ate of sfiii.'eeaiiio 21«t April *30 
Area o! State iu Sq. miles 1,173 
Population of State: — 141.110 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year lit. 120.000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 
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MmO-LMM. H. H. Iftikbtr-ul-Mulk 
ShMdw SftuUt Nawab Haji Muh»m- 
Ml w.^Mntu Khan Ba hadur , 
«uujl o.ca.i. o.v.a, Nawab of— 

Date of birth :-9ih September 1894 
Dale of aueecaaion s — 17Ua May '26 
Ana of State in 8q. milea 7,000 
Population of State 70ft000 
Berenee for the UM State financial 
year-.-Ba. 62.10,000 nearly 
laden State Foma :-Bhopel (Victoria) 
Laoeera— 141 

Bhopal SuUania Infantry— 772 
Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj Own Company— 104 
Salute in gnne : — 19 

Mhwr~H, H. Maharaja Bawai Sir 
Sawant Singh Bahadur, K.C.E.B., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 25th November 1877 
Dale of succession :— 1 26th June 1900 
Ana of State in 6q. milea >-973 
Population of Bute 111.723 
Revenue lor the last State financial 
year :-Ra. 3,50,000 
Salute in guna 11 
tThmthart TT H. Maharajadhiraja 

Bip ahdar -ul-Mttlk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur. Maharaja of- 
Date of birth :— 29th December 1903 
Date of aucceaaion 6th October *20 
Ana of State in Sq. milea 880 
Population of State : -123, 405 . 

(Revenue for the laat State financial 
year :— Ba. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guna : — 11 

Chhatamr—H H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Bingo Bahadur Maharaja of — 

Date birth— 16th August, 19(4 

Date of succession —5th April, *32 
Atm af Bute in sq. milea -1.130 
Population of State— 1,61,267 
Gross Revenue of the State— Nearly 
Ha. 12(00,000 

Indian Staten Forces— 412 
Salute in guna— 11 

Butin— Major H. H. Maharaja Lolcendca 
Sir Goviml Singh Bahadur, K.c.e.1., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth :— 21at Juno 1886 
Date aucceaaion 5th August 1907 
Area of Bute in Sq. miles 911 
Population of State : -^48.659 
Revenue for the laat State financial 
year : -Its. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian 8UU Forces Datia 1st Govind 
Infantry— 200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company) -117 
Salute in guna guns 15 
Dawas (Senior) — HL H. Maharaja Sir 
Tukoji Rao Puar, K.C4.I., Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth— 1st January 1888 
DaU of tuccoasiou 13th October 1899 


Area of SUte in Sq. milea 449 
Population of Bute:— 77,005 . 

Revenue for the last State financial 

year :-Ba. 10,00.000 nearly 

Salute in guna :— 15 

Dawas (Junior Branch)— H. H. Maharaja 
Sadashirrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 13th August 1887 
Date of succession 4th February 1934 
Area of SUte in Sq. miles : — 419 
Population of Bute:— 70,513 . 

Revenue for the laat Bute financial 

year Ra. 633.000 
Salute in guna :— 15 

Dhar—! H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao Puar, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth 24th November *20 
DaU of succession:— 1st August *26 
Area of SUU in Sq. miles 1,800*24 
Population of SUU 243,521 
Revenue for the last SUU financial 

year :-Rs. 30,00,000 

Indian SUU Forces :— Dhar Light Horae 
—66 

Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard)— 176 
SaluU in guns :— 15 
Indore— H. H. Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Rajeahwar Bawai Sim Yeahwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., Maharaja 
of— 

DaU of birth :— Cth September 1908 
DaU of succession :— 26th February *26 
Area of SUU in Sq.milea 9,902 
Population of State 1,325; (XJ0 

Revenue for Die Inst SUte financial 
year Ra. 1.3fx0C\(iO nearly 
In dinn SUte Forces Indore Holker 
Escort— 141 

Indore 1st Battalion, Maharaja Hoi bar's 
Infantry Companies M A" A U B W — 380 
Indore Holkar Transport Corj>s— 266 
Salute in guns . 19 

Jam '.—Lieutenant Colonel His Highness 
Fakhnid-Daulah Nawab Sir Moham- 
med lftikhar Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Saulat-e-Jang, g.b.e., k.l.i.e., Nawab 
of— 

DaU of birth 17th January. 1883 
DaU of anccession : — 6th March, 1895 
Area of State (501 square miles 
Population l,Oj,2Ul 
Annual Revenue Ra. 12,00,000 
SaluU : — 13 guns 

Jhabaa—H. II. Raja Udai Singh, Raja 
of— 

DaU of birth Cth May 1S75 
DaU of succession :— 20th April 1895 
Area of SUU in square miles 1,336 
Population of SUU :— 123.932 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :-Ra. 3,50300 nearly 
SaluU in guns 11 
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Khilehipor Raia Rao Bahadur Sir 
Dunansalaingn k.c.i.b., Raja of— 

Data of birth : — 2Gth August 1897 
Date of aucceesion : — lOtu January 1906 
Area of State in Sq. miles :— 273 
Population of State 4\625 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 2,42,000 
Salute in guns 9 

MaJbar— II. H. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur, k.ci.e. Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 22nd February 1S9G 
Date of succession : — 10th Dec. lull 
Area of State in square miles 4u7 
Population of State 08,991 
Revenue for the Inst State financial 
year Rs. 5,00 .UJU (nearly) 

Salute in guns 9 


! Area of State in square miles : — 002 
j Population of State:— 1,34.891 
i Revenue for the last State financial 
! year Rs. 8,23.000 
i Salute in guns 11 
i 

; RatUm— Major •( veneral His Highness 
! Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, g.cm.k., 
, k.c.r.i., K.C.V.O., A.D.C. to ilia Majesty 

the King Ftnjteror 
Date of birth Kith January 1880 
Date of succession 29th January 1893 
Area of State in sipiars miles C93 
Population of State 1,07,321 
Revenue for the last State financial 

vear Rs. 10 lar* 

Indian State Fon oh : -Slirce I«okendra 
It tiles Authorised .Strength— 101 
Salute in guns : —13 


Nagod (Unchehra)— H. H. Raja MaUendra 
Singhiec Deo Bahadur, Kuja of — 

Date of Birth 5th February : — 1DIC 
Date of succession 20th Feb. 1926 
Area of State in Sq. miles 50P4 
Population of State 74,589 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 3.UX0UU (nearly) 
halute in guns 9 

Varainghgarh— H. H. Raja Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur, Raja of — 

Date of birth t — 21st September 19*0 
Date of succession 23rd April 1924 
Area of State in Sq. miles 7J4 
Population of State 1.13,873 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :— Nearly Rs. 7,10.1:91 
Salute in guns :— 11 

Orehha— H. II. Saramad-i-Ramba-i-Bun- 
delkhand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh 
Dev Bahadur, K.C.K.i. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth :~l4th April la’ *9 
Date of succession : — 4tn March 1930 
Area of State in square miles :— 2,0b0 
Population of State 314.061 
Revenue for the laal State financial 
year :-Ra. 13.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Panita— H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, k.cj.i,, 
K.r.i.c., Maharaja of— 
liatc of birth 31st January ISO 4 
Date of succession 20th June 19>)2 
Area of State in sqnare miles 2,j96 
Population of Bute 2,12.130 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rs. 9,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Panna State 
Chbatarsal Infantry, 104 
Salute in guns 11 

Rajgarh— H. H. Raja Rawat Bikraroaoitya 
'Singh Bahadur, (minor) Raja of— 

Date of birth 18th. December 1936 
Data of auo cc— ion 


Rewa— H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, g.cmx, K.c. 8 . 1 ., 
Maharaja of— 

Dale of birth : — 12th March, 1903 
Date of succession :— 31st October, 1918 
Area of State in sq. miles : — 1*4,UU0 
Population of State 1,587,445 
Salute in guns 17 

Sailana— His Highness Raja Sahib Sir 
Dilcepsinghji Bahadur, K.r.t.s., Raja 
of— 

Date of birth : — ISth March 1891 
Date of succession : — 14th July. 1919 
Area of State in sq. miles 2.9 
Population of State 33,223 
Revenue for the last State Financial 
Year Ks. 3.00, UJU 


Indian State 

Forces 

The Bute 

maintains the 
local use :— 

following 

forces for 

i. 

Cavalry 

30 

ii. 

Infantry 

44 

iii. 

Police 

130 

Salute in guna 

-11 


Samthar— II. II. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.b^ Raja of— 

Date of birth : - 20th August 1864 
Date of succession :— 17th June 1896 
Area of State in square miles 180 
Population of State : — 33^216 
Revenue for the list State financial 
year Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :— 11 

Sftamstt— H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
k.c.i.b., Kaja of— 

Date of Birth— 2nd January 1880 
Area of State in «q. miles— 201 
Population of State 26,549 
Revenue for the last state financial 
year Ks. 2,55,076 

Indian Sate Forces : - Excepting the 
Police k Bisala the State has no dis- 
ciplined forces. 

8alute in guns— U 
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Gwalior State 


Gwalior— H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar-ul- 
Mulk, Azira-ul-Iqtidar, Rafi-ush'Shan, 
Wala Sbikoh. Motesham-i-Dauron, 
Umdat-ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja 
Alijah, Hisamus-Balte-nat George 
Jayaji Bao Scindia, Bahadur, brinatb, 
Mansur-i’Zaman, Fidwi-i-riazrat-i- 
Malik-i-Muazzam-i4Ufi-ud-Darjat-i- 
Inglia tan, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth:— 26th June 1916 
Dale of succession:— 5th June 1925 
Aiea of State in aquare milea:— 26367 
Population of State 3,523,070 
Revenue fer the last State financial 
year :—Ks 241*81 laca nearly 
Indian State Forcea 

Gwalior 1st Yayaji Lancers— 526 
,, 2nd Alijah -526 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 
Scindia’a Own Lancers— 526 
„ lat Maharani Sakhya Raya's 
Own Battalion - 763 
„ 2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao’s 
Own Battalion— 765 
ii 3rd Maharaja Scitidia’s Own 
Battalion -772 

i, 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

♦, 7th Scindia'a Battalion (Train- 
ing) 488 

l} Mountain Battery— 260 
Scindia’* Horae Artillery- 138 
N Sapper* Artillery— 178 
„ Pony Transport Corps— 479 
Salute in Guns :-21 


Hyderabad State 


Hyderabad Lt -General H. E. H. Asaf 
Jab Muzafiar-ul-Mulk wal Mamnlik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daulu. 
Nawab Sir Mir Uamau Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, G-C.s.i., 
O.B.E., Nicaas of — 

Date of birth :— 6th April 1866 
Date of aueceaaiosi :— 29th August 1911 
Area of State in aq. milea 100.465 
Population of State 17,877,986 
Revenue for the leal Stale financial year : 
— Ra. 894*98 laea 


Indian State Forcea :— Hyderabad lat 


Imperial Service Lancers, 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial 
Lancers, 544 
Salute ia guns 21 


Services 


Ja 
i A 


dt Kaekmir 
-Mg 
Rate 
8hii 


Owed Bis 


_ 3r ladar 

8altaaat!i.Bh^tahMr«XAJU 

K.C.VA, L.LA* ‘ - 


Date of birth September 1805 
Date of succession September 1925 
Area of the State in square miles 84,471 
Population of State 36,46,243 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :-2, 5089, 500 
Salute in guns 21 
Indian State Forcea :— 

lat Line Troops (Fighting Services) 
Jammu A Kashmir Body Guard 
Cavalry— 653 

2. 1st Jammu A Kashmir Mountain 

Battei? 271 

3. 2nd Jammu A Kashmir Mountain 


1 st 

2ud 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

Gih 


Infantry 

Rifles 

Infantry 
Light „ 


Battery 271 


772 

772 

772 

772 

772 

772 

772 

662 


Fi 7th 

11. 8th 

12. 9th „ i. „ „ 66i 

1st Line (Troops Administrative Service) 

13. Jammu A Kashmir lufantry 
Training Battalion 

14. Jaouqu A Kashmir Army 
Training School 

Auxiliary Service 

15. Jammu A Kashmir Military 
Trans jort 

16. Jammu A Kashmir State Band 

17. Fort DepU. 

IK Military Veterinary Crops 


639 

26 


280 

88 

117 

14 


Madras States 


Bauganapalle— H. H. Nawab Saivid Fazlc 
Ali Khan Bahadur. Nawab of— 

Date of birth 9th November 1901 
Date of succession 22nd January 1922 
Area of State in sq. milea 275 * 
Population of State :— 41,840 
Revenue for the lost State financial 
year :-Rs. 3,51,760 
Salute in guns ' 0 


Coebla— His Highness Sri Sri Rama 
Varma, c.c.i.E- lx.d., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth 30th December 1861 
Date of succession 25th March 1932 
Area of State in aq. miles 1,480 

Population of State :— 1,205,016 
Revenue for the year 1938-39 Ra. 

1.1(123.269 


Indian State 
371 man 


Foraa : — 31 Officers and 


Salute ia guns 17 
Government- Carried 


» by a 


appoin te d by do Mahanda 

vS^mmVmStm mhote 

by Ite loateliriv OonncH «h 
• mm* mi m 
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Baja Bajagopol Tondaiman Bahadnr, 
Rapi of— 

Pate of Birth 23rd June 1922 
Date of Succession 24th October 1928 
Ares of Stole in square miles : — 1,179 
Population of State 4,00,694 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Rf. 7,54,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns : — 11 

Travaueore :— H. H. Sri Padmanabha 
Pass Vanchi Tala Rama Varma Kula- 
sekhara Kiritapali Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraia Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang, o c.i.k., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth 7th November 1912 
Date of succession 1st September 1921 
Area of State in square miles 7,023 
Population of State 5,095,973 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year Ra. 261 lacs 
Salute in guns 19 

Mysore H. H. Maharaja Sri Chama* 
raja Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth : — 18th July 1919 
Dale of sucresfiion 8th’ September 1940 

Area of State iu square miles : - 29 T>2M 
Population of Stale : — [>, 879,962 (Kxcl ti- 
ding Civil and Military Station 
Bangalore) 

Revenue for the laat State financial 
year Nearly Its. 4,13,->1,UUU 
Indian State Forces : — 


Date of succession 18th November 1927 
Area of State in square miles 448 

Population of State 98.0U) 

Revenue for the last State financial 
year 11a. 3,1.0.000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Charaba : — Ilia Highness Raja I^kshman 
Singh, the Ruler of Cham ha Slate 
(minor) 

Date of birth : — Stli December 1924 
Date of succession 7th December 1935 
Area of State in square miles 1-7 
Revenue for the laat State financial 
year Ha. 9 # 0\(OU nearly. 

Salute in guns 11 

Council of Administration appointed by 
the Government to carry on Miuority 
Administration. 

President :~ Lt. Col. If. S. Strong, C.I.K., 
Vice-President ami Chief Secretary 
lVwttii Bahadur Lain Mndlio Ram 
Member Hai Bahadur Lain Ghanshyam 
Dash 

Farldkot : — I*t. II. II. Karrnml i-Saadnt 
N iahan - i- J I nzrnt- i* K iiianr-i • 1 1 iml Rarar 
Bans Raja liar 1 udar Singh Bahadur, 
Raja of - 

Date of birth : - 29th January 1915 
Date of aueceaaion 23nl December 1918 
Area of State in Sq. miles .*—643 
Population of State 161346 
Revenue for the laat State financial 


Mysore Lancers 526 

„ llorsc l.’U* 

„ Body Guard 12'* 

,, 1st Infantry 772 

„ 2nd Infantry 31.7) 

I’alacc Guard 

Salute in guns : — 21 

Punjab States 


vear R 17,UM*»* neatly 
Indian State For l unokot upper# - 

Hendqunrtcrs 8 

< Field Company) 

Sappers At Miners 129 

Bodyguard Lancers 27 

Infantry 312 

Band 35 

Salute in guns :--33 


Bahawalpur Major II. II. Rukn-ud- 
Daula, Niisrat-i-Jaug, Saif-ud-1 >anla, 
llaftz ul-Mulk, Mukhlis-ud Paula, wa- 
Muinud-Daula N&wab Al-ilaj Sir 
Sadiq Muhammad Khan V Ahbasi, 
Bahadur, o.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., k.c.y.u., 
Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth 30th September 19 1 ! 
l>ate of succession 4th March R# ! 7 
Area of State in sq. miles :— 22 UO 
Population of State Over one million 
Revenue for the laat State financial year 
_ —nearly Ra. 1,40,00,(10 
Indian State Forces Bahawalpur 1st 
Sadiq Infantry 

Bahawalpur 2nd Haroon Infantry 
H. li. the Kawab'a Own Body Guard 
Unccrs 

fealute in guns : — 17 

■Ugjr^fKahlur) :-H. H. Raja Anand 
**•*• <* kiSr7-aei Janiuiy 1913 


Jlod - Colonel II H. Farzand i-Pilband 

Raaikh-nbliikad PaulaM-Ingliithia 

Raja-i-Rnjgnn Maharaja Sir Ranhtr 
Singh, Rajctidm Bahadur, u.r.t.K,, 
o.< .fs.l., Maharaja of 
Date of birth : — 11 til October IV 79 
Date of Fin ccsrtion 7th March D w 7 
Area of State in Hqiinte nulcs : 1.259 
Population (»f State 3«M8i 

Revenue for the |«nt Mate financial 
year : Ra. 1‘S 1 <7 '*> r.#ai Iv 
Indian State Forces : Jind Bodyguard 
Cavalry ’ 112 

Jind Infantry 411 

Jind Training Company 2b9 

2nd Line Infantry 150 

Salute in guns : -13 

Kapurtbala— Colonel His Highness 

i Farzand-i-Pilband Raaikb-nM tkad 
DauIat-i-Inglishia Raja-1 -Uajgao, 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
o.i .».i„ G.C.I.E., o.».K. f Maharaja of— 
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Born : — 24th. November 1872 
Succeeded to Gaddi 5th September 1877 
Area of State 652 sq. miles 
Population 316 f 757 
Reveuue Ha. 40,00,000 
Lobarn-Lt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Nawab 
of— 

Date of birth 23rd March 1011 
Date of succession 30th October 1926 
Area of State in square miles :— 222 
Population of State 20,614 
Revenue for the last State financial 
year :— Its. 1,33,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces '.—Infantry 30 

Camel Transport 17 

Salute in guns 9 

Malerkotla —Lt. -Colonel H. H. Nawab 

Sir Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
k.c.i.e.. Nawab of— 

Date of birth : — 10th September 1881 
Date of succession -23rd August 1908 
Area of State in sq. miles— 168 
Population of State— 80,322 
Revenue for the last State financial year 
— Rs. 15 61.000 nearly 
Indian State Fortes:— Sappers— 

Headquarters 1G 

Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 

Infantry 226 

Field Company Sappers & Miners 295 

Salute in guns : — 11 

Hand! -Major 11. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, K.C.B.I., Raja of— 

Date of birth 2(Jth August 1HC4 
Date of succession 28tn April 1913 

Area in sq. miles 1.200 

Population :— 2,07,465 
Revenue for the last financial year :— 

Rs. 12,60,000 nearly 
Salute in guns U 

Nabha-H. II. Farznnd-i-Arjmand, Aqidat- 
Paiwand-i.Daulat-i-Ingh»hia, Barar 
Bans, Sarmur Kaja-i-Kajagnn Maha- 
raja Pratap Singha Malvendra Bahadur, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 2 1st September 1919 
Date of succession February 1928 
Area in sq. miles 928 
Population 263.334 
Revenue for the last ffnanctal year 
Rs. 24,06,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 13 

Patiala— Dr. U. H. Farzand-i-Khas Daulat 
i-Inglishia Manaur-ul -Hainan, Amir-ul- 
Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeahwar 
Shri Maharaja-i-Rajgan Shri 
Yadavindra Singbji, L.L.D., Mahendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 7th January 1913 
Date of eucceaaion 23rd March 1988 
Area in sq. miles .—6,932 
Population :-vl, 626,620 


Revenue for the laat financial year 
Rs. 1,57,00,000 
Indian State Forces:— 

1st (Rajindar) Lancers— 526 
2nd Patiala Lancers- 620 
1st (Rajindar Sikh) Infantry— 772 
2nd Patiala Infantry— 772 
3rd „ —772 

4th ,. „ —772 

Patiala Transport Train— 8S 
„ Horse Guard— 139 
„ Food Guard— 174 
Salute in guns:— 17 

Sirmtir (Nahan)— H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Kajendra Prakash Bahadur, 
of— 

Date of birth 10th January 1912 
Date of succession November 1933 
Area in sq. miles:— ] ,141 
Population 1 , 48,668 
Revenue for the last financial year : — 
Rs. 10.00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces .—Sappers— 


Headquarters ... 5 

Band ... 23 

No. 1 Company ... 142 

No. 2 Company ... 145 

State Bodyguard Lancers 81 
Salute in guns 11 


Suket-H. H. Raja Lakshman Sen, Raja 
of— 

Date of birth 1894 

Date of succession :— 13th October 1019 

Area in sq. miles 420 

Population 64,328 

Revenue for the last financial year r— 

Rs. 2,87,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :— 11 

Basbahr — H. U. Raja Padam Singh, Raja 

of — 

Date of birth : — 1873 
Date of succession :—5th August 1914 
Area in Fq. miles 3,820 
Population 86,077 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 3,34,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Rajput ana States 

Alwar— H. IT. Shri Sewai Maharaj T«j 
Singbji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth :— 19th March, toil 
Date of succession :— 22nd July, 1937 
Area in sq miles :— 3217 
Population 7,40,761 
Revenue ’.—About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces:— 

1. Jey Paltan Infantry— 666 

2. Pratap Paltan Infantry— 33I 
8. Alwar Mangal Lancers— 168 
4. Garrison Force— 28 

Salute in gum 16 

■H. B ( Sri Rai-i-Rayan 
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Mafcmrawd Sir Pirthi Singh ji Bahadur, 
k.clul, Maharawal of— 

Date of birth:— 16th July 1686 
Date of w oo cwma a 6th January 1914 
Area in aq. miles 1*046 
Population :— 260,870 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 7,0 OfiOO 
Salute in guns 16 

Bharatpur— Lt,-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindim Sawai Sir Kiahan Singh 
Bahadur. Bahadur Jang, k.ca.i., 
Maharaja of- 

Date of birth 4th October 1899 
Date of succession :— 27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles 1,982 
Population 4.96,437 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 34,25,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces Jaswant House- 
hold Infantry— 772 
2nd Ram Singh’s Own Infantry— 503 
3rd Baretha Infantry— 353 
Salute in guus 17 

Bikaner— General H. H. Maharajadhiraja 
Raj Rajeshwar Narendra Shi roman i 
Maharaja Sri Ganga Singh ji Bahadur, 
G.C.8.I , G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., U.li.E.,, K.C.B., 
A.-D.-C., ll.d., Maharajah of— 

Date of birth :— 13th October 18S0 1 

Date of succession 3ist August 1887 

Area in sq. miles :— 23,3i7 

Population 8,92.180 

Revenue for the last financial year : — 

Rs. 1 .32.89.4 X) nearly 
Indian State Forces 2,68S 

Ganga Risala (Camel Corps)— 623 
Sadul Light Infantry— 662 
Dungar Lancers— 342 
Bijey Battery— 230 
Camel Battery— 70 
2nd Battalion, Bikaner State 
Infantry 700 
Band-35 

Motor Machine Gun Sections— 100 
Salute in guna 17 

Buafil— H. H. Maharao Rajh Ishwari 
Singh Bahadur, Maliarao Raja of— 

Date of birth:— 8th March 1M9I 
Date of aucceasion 26th July 1927 
Area in sq. miles :— 3,220 
Population —1 S7.C68 
Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. 14 00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Dfcalperi-Lt.-Col. H. H. Rais-ud-Daula 
Sinahdar-ul-MuIk Maharajadhiraja 
8n Sawai Maharai-Rana Sir Udaibban 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jan£ 
Jai Deo, k.c.b.1., k.c.v.o., Maharaj- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth— 25th February 2893 
Data of au c ce asi on— 29th March 1911 


Area in aq. miles— 1,200 

Population — 2,30,186 

Revenue for the laat financial year— 

Ra. 17,50,000 nearly 
Indian 8tate Forces— 

Dholpur Narisingh Infantry— 164 
„ Sappers and Miners— 76 
Salute in guns— 15 

Duagarpar— H. H. Rai-i-Rayan 
Maharawal Sri Laakhman Singh 
Bahadur, k.c.b.1., Maharawal of— 
Dathe of birth— 7th March 1908 
Date of succession— 15th November 1918 
Area in sq. miles— 1,480 
Populat ion —2,27,500 
Revenue for the last flu social year— 

Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns— 15 

Jaipur— H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i- 

Hindustan Raj Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur. u.c.i.B., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 21 st August 1911 

Date of succession— 7th September 1922 

Area in sq. miles -10,032 

1 \>pu lation — 28,31 ,776 

Revenue for the last financial year— 

Rs. 1,35,00.000 nearly 
Indinn State Forces — 

Jaipur Infantry— 772 
Lancers— 526 
Transport Corps— 570 
Salute in guns— 17 

Jaisalmer— If. H. Maharajadhiraja 

Maharawal Sir Jawahir Singh Bahadur 

K.c.ft.i., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth — 1 8th November 1882 
Date of succession— 2tHh June 1914 
Area in square miles— 16,002 
Population —67,652 

lie venue for the last financial year— 
Rs. 3.61,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 16 

Jhalawar- Ilia Highness Dharmadi- 

vakar Prajavatsal Patit-pawan Maharaj 
liana Sbri Sir Kaiendra Bing Ji Dev 
Bahadur, k.c.b. 1 ., Maharaj liana of— 
Date of birth— 15th July, 19C0 
Date of succession— 13th April, 1929 
Area in sq. Miles— 613 
Population -107890 
Revenue— Rs 7,26,000 (approximately) 
Salute in guns— 13 

Jodhpur- Air Commodore Hit Highnesa 
Raj Rajeshwar 6srsmad-i : Bajaj*Hiod 
Maharajadbirej Sbri Sir Umaid Singh ji 
Sahib Bahadur, g c.b.i., g.c.i.k., X.O. 
v.o., a.d.c., I.L.D., Maharaja of 
Date of birth— hth July, 1908 
Ascended the throne— 3rd .October, 1916 
Area 36,071 *q. miles 
Population :— 21,34,848 
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Revenue for the year 1988-39 s Ra. 

117.71.533 


Indian Slate Forces s— 

Jodhpur Bardar Riseala 606 
Jodhpur Training Squadron s— U7 
Jodhpur bardar Infantry, I Deluding 
Training Cor. ('63J and State 
Military Band (39) 864 

Sod Jodhpur Infantry 669 

Jodhpur Mule Troop* 80 

Fort Guard 94 
Salute in gone : — 17 

EmiH H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.G.8 l Maharaja of— 

Date of birth 18th June 1866 
Date of aueceeaion : 21 et August 1927 

Area in square miles 1,242 
Population : — 1,33,733 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Re. 7,92,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 17 

Klabeogarh— H. H. Umdae Raiohae 

Belaud Makan Maharaja-dhiraja Yagy- 
anarain Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth 26th January 18(M 
Date of succession 24th November 

1926 

Ana in square milles 868 
Population 77,774 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs. 7,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guns 15 

Ketak Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir 
Umed Singh Bahadur, o.c.s i., g.c.i.e., 
Maharao of — 

Date of birth :— 16th September 1873 
Date of succession llth June 1889 
Area in square miles 6,684 
Population 6,86,804 
Revenue for the last financial year 
Rs 63*68 lacs 
Salute in guns :— 19 

Partabgarh H. H. Maharawat Sir 

Ramsinghji Bahadur, x.c.l.E., 

Maharawat of— 

Date of birth 1908 
Date of succession :—1929 
Area in square miles 886 
Population 67,110 

Revenue for the last financial year :— 
Rs. 6,66,000 nearly 
Salute in gnns :— 15 * 

Shahpnra H, H. Rajadhiraja Sir Nahar 
Singhji, K.C.I.B.. Raja of— 

Date of birth 7th November 1865 
Date of succession llth June 1870 
Area in square miles 496 
Population 48,130 
Revenue for the last financial year 
fr< Rs. 6,21,000 nearly 
Salute in guns :— 9 


Date of birth i7th September 1888 
Date of succession *— 29th April 1820 
Area in square miles 1,964 
Population 186,638 
Revenue for the last financial m :— 
Rs. 9,70,000 nearly. 

Salute in guns 15 

Took His Highnem Said-ud* Danish 

Waar-ul-MuIk Navab Hafix Sir 
Mohammad Seadat Ali Khan 
Sowlat-i-Jung g.cja, Nawsb of— 
Date of birth : — 13th February, 1879 
Date of succession t— 23rd June. 1980 
Area in sq. miles :— 2.663 
Population 317.360 
Revenue Nearly 22 hHa 
Salute in guns :— 17 

Udaipur (.Vlewar) Lt Colonel H. H. 
M share jadhi rail Maharana Shi Sir 

Bhopal Singhji Bahadur, o.as.i. 

Maharana of— 

Date of birth 22nd Feb. 1884 

Area iu square miles .*—12,763 

Population 1,506,910 

Revenue for the last financial year Rs. 

80,00.000 nearly 
Salute iu guns— 19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim— H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Nampyal, K.C.I.K., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 1893 

Date of succession— 6th December 1914 
Area in square miles— 2,818 
Population— 81,721 

Revenue for the last financial year— Rs. 

4,33,o0o nearly 
Salute in guns — 15 

United Province s Statee 

Benares— H. H. Maharaja Vibhuti 
Narayan Singh Bahadur (minor), 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 5th November 1927 
Date of succession— 6th April 1839 
Area in sq. miles— S75 
Population— 3 62.735 

Revenue for the last financial year— Rs. 

3l.47.00J nearly 
Indian State Forces :— 

2nd Cavalry Troop 60 
1st (Prahhu Nanun) Infantry 772 
3rd Camel Despatch Riders— 21 
Salute in guns— 13 

Rampur-Captain H. H. Aliiah Farsand- 
i-Ihlpaxir-i-Daulat-i-Ingh*hia Mukhlis- 
ud- Pauls Nasir nl-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Umars, Nawab Sir Baiyid M uhamm a d 
Rasa Ali Khan Banadur Mueteid 
Jang, k.cai., Nawab of;— 
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Date of birth 17th Nor. 1906 
Dale of eueeeeswo 20th Juno 1030 
Area in sq. miles 8.12*54 
Population : — KH,919 
Revenue Rs. 51,09,000 nearly 
Salute in guns : — 15 

Tehri (Garhwal)— Lt. Colonel H. H. 
Maharaja Narendra Shah, K.ci.i. 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth :-3rd August 1S9S 
Date of succession 23tti April 1913 
Area in Square miles 4.5J2 
Population : —3, *8,182 
He venue Rs. 18,30,000 nearly. 

Indian State Forets -.—Tehri If, 
Infantry and B:»nd -1"0 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra— 101 
Tehri Sapi>ers and Miners— 129 
Salute in gnus : — 11 


Area ia oq. mile*— 1,034 
( Population— 406,846 
! Revenue — Nearly Ha. 60,00,000 
! Salute in guns— 11 

! Janagadk— Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
i Mahabatkhanji ltaaulkhanji, K.C.8.I., 
i G.cJ.ib, Nawab of— 

Date of birth :^2nd August 1900 
, Date of succession 22nd January 1911 
1 Area iu sq. miles 3,330*9 
I Population : 

Revenue :— Rs. 1,U),UG,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces : -Juaagadb Laneera 
-173 

Junagadh Mahabatkhanji Infantry 201 
\ Salute in guns : -1 j 
i Llabdi -Tlrnkor Snheb Shri Sir Daulat- 
| siuhji Jasvanlsinhji, K.c.s.i n K.C.I.B., 
Thakor Snheb of— 


ITcd'crn India Stitei 

Bbavnagar :-~Lt. H. II. Sir Krishna- 
ki’.racisinhji Blm value hji. k.o.i., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 19th May hi:g 
Date of succession— lsth July luiti 
Area in sq. miles -2901 
Population— 5,00-374 
Revenue Rs. 1,09,(18,020 
Indian State Forces— Ithuvnngiu' lancers 
—27) ; Bbavnagar Infantry— 2i9 
Salute iu guns --13 

Cutch— II. II. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Mnharao Shri Sir Khenuinji, Savai 
Bahadur, G.c.S.!.. <; c.l.K., Maharaoof — 
Date of birth— 23rd August 1 
Date of succession -i st January i 870 
Area iu Bq. miles— 7,010 
Population —4,84,5 *7 
Revenue— Ks. 3l,t);,0 0 nearly 
Salute in guns— i7 

Dhrangadhra —Major II. H. Maharaja 
Shri Sir (ihaushvninsinhji Ajiiniiihji, 
o.r.i.E., K.c.fu., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 31st May lw»9 
Date of bii occasion —February 101 1 
Area io eq. miles— 1,107 
Population - 8 \9 1 
Keveune— Ks. 25,0 J, 000 nearly. 

Salute in guns— 13 

Dhrol-H. H. Thakor Saheb Sliri Chandra- 
siuhii Saheb, Thakor Snheb of — 

Date of birth 23th August 1 9i2 
I>ate of succession i’Otli October 1939 
Area in square miles :83 4 1 
Population : -27,039 
Revenue— K s. 2,89,281 
Salute in* guns— 9 

Goodal-H H. Maharaja Shri Bbaga- 
vatsiuhji Sagramji O.C.6.J., O.C.LE., 

Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 24th October 1865 
Date of suecessioo— 14th December 1869 


; Date of birth lltli July 1808 
■ Dale of succession : — 1 1 tit April 1906 
Area in §q. miles 343*90 (Exclusive of 
about 2U7 sq. miles in the Collector- 
ntc of the Ahmedabad) 

Population : 4U.UU) 

Revenue Nearly IU. 9,00,1X0 
Salute in guns 9 

Morvl— II. li. Maharaja Shri I^akhdhirjl 
; Waghji. U.H.K.. K.c.s.!., Maharaja ol— 
Date ot birth 2(Uh December Jo 70 
Date of succession : -lltli June 1922 
Area in Sq. miles :— 622 excluding the 
area of Ad>ioi Mahal situated in the 
cutch Peninsula which is about SO 
eq. miles 

Population :— 113023 

lie venue : Nearly Ks. &0 lacs 

Salute iu guns : 11 

Nawanagar — Lt. -Colonel Ilia Highness 
Manaraja Jam Shri Sir Digvijoysinhji 
Ranjitaiuhji Jadcja, (i.c.i.E., K.C.R.I., 
A.h.c., Maharaja Jam Sahib ol — 
Date of birth : — 1st September 1895 
lhitc of succession : — 2nd April 1UJ3 
Area in square miles :— 3,791 
Population '.—4,09,11*2 
Annual Revenue : Ks. IK\(J0,IXX) nearly 
salute in guns : — 13 

Palanpur -Lt. -Colonel 11. II. Nawab bir 
laky Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
O.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., Nawab of— 

Date of birth 7th July 1883 
Date of succession :— 28ti h Kept. 1918 
. Area in Sq. miles 1774 01 
Population 205,424 
Revenue :-R*. 11,04.987 
ralute in guus 13 


Palltasa— H. II. Thakor Baheb Shri 
Bahadursinhji Mausinhji, K.c.I.g* 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth :-3rd April 1900 
] Date of succeasion :~29th August 1906 


3 
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Atm in Sq. utiles 288*8 
Population : — 57,929 
Revenue Rs. 10,53,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Ptrbaadar— H. H. Maharaja Shri Sir 
Natwarainhji Bbavsinhji, k.c. 6.1., 
Maharaja Ran a Sahcb of— 

Date of birth 30th June 19(31 
Date of succession JOth December 1908 
Area in sq. mites *. — 642*25 
Population 1,15,741 
Revenue nearly Rs. 20,00,000 
Salute in guns 13 

Radhanpur— H. H. Nawab Saheb Murtaza 
Khan Jorawarkban, Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth :— 10th. Oct. 1800 
Date of succession 1 7th April 1G37 
Area in square miles : — 1,150 
Population : -70,530 
Revenue Rs. 8,00.000 
Salute in guns :— 11 
Rajkot— H. H. Thakor Sahcb fihri 
Dharmcndrutiinhji, Thnhor Sahcb of 
(died on 11th. June THU) 

Date of birth : -4 th March 1010 
Date of succession 21st April 1931 

Area in Sq. miles 283 

Population : -75,510 
Revenue Rs. 12, 50, (XX) nearly 
Salute in guns : - 9 

Wadhwsn— II. II. Tliakor Sahcb Shri 
Jorawarsinliji Jnsvntsinbji, Tliakor 
Sahcb of - 

Date of birth 23rd Julv 1899 

Date of succession 23r<l February 191S 

Area in square miles 242*0 

Population 37,940 

Revenue:— Rs. C, 93,000 nearly 

Salute in guns 9 

Wankaner— Captain II. H. Maharana 
Shri Sir AmarBinhji Bancsinhji, 
K.o.i.E-, Maharaja Raj Sahcb of— 

Date of birth :— 4th January 1879 
Date of succession 12th June 1881 
Area in square miles : — 417 
Population 3(5,824 
Revenue Rs. 7,23,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 9 

Indian Stales (without Salutes) 

Baluchistan flats 

Lit Bela Mir Ghulam Muhammcd 
Khan, Jam of— 

Date of birth— December 1895 
Dots of succession— March 1921 
Area in eq. miles— 7,132 
Population—! 50.096 
Revenue— Rs. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar A Orissa Statss 
Atkfsrk Raja Srikaran Radhanath 
RebartaPatnaik, Rajs of— 


Date of birth -28th November 1909 
Date of succession— 22nd June 1918 
Area in square miles— 168 
Population— 42.351 
Revenue-Rs. 1,83,000 nearly 
Athmalllk— Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Saniauta, Raja of— 

Date of Birth 10th November 1904 
Date of Succession 3rd November 1918 
Areo in square miles 730 
Population 59,719 
Revenue Rs. 1,81,000 nearly. 

Bamra— Ilnja Bbanuganga Tribhuban Deb, 
Raja of — 

Date of birth 25th February 1914 
Date of succession 1st January 1920 
Area in square miles : -1,988 
Population 13 1,721 
Revenue Rs. 5,81,0UQ nearly 

Baramba— Raja Narayan Chandra Birbar 
Mangrnj Mulmpatrn, Raja of— 

Date of birth PJih January 1914 
Date of sui'et ►sion : --Oth August 1922 
; Area in square miles : 131 
Population ’.ih.l’il'J 
i Revenue : Its. 1.03,000 nearly 

j Baud -Raj a Narayan Praand Deo of - 
j Date of birth 14th March 1901 
! Date of succession 10th March 1913 
j Area of State in sq. miles :— 1 *2(54 
| Population *.—124.111 
Revenue :— Rs. 2,72/ *.0 nearly 

Bona! —Raja India Deo Raja of— 

Date of birth :-f»th January 1884 
Date of sticression :-19ih February 1902 
Area in square miles : -1.290 
Population 68 178 
Revenue : Rs. 2,30 ‘*.0 nearly 

Da spa 11a— Raja Ki shore Chandra Deo 
Bhaui. Ruler of — 

Date oi birth : — lO’li April 19 S 

Date of succession : — 11th December 1913 

Area in Sq. miles 56$ 

Population <13492 
Revenue :— Rs. 1,44,000 nearly 
Dhenkanal Raja Sankara Prat ap 
Mahendra Bahadur Raja of — 

Date of birth— 5th November 1901 
Date of succession :— 10th October 191$ 
Area in squaro miles :— 1.40:1 
Population of State 2,33,001 
Revenue : — Rs. 5,13,000 nearly 

Gangpnr— Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth 14th May 1898 
Date of succession 10th .Tunc 1017 
Area in square miles:— 2,492 
Population 3,09,271 
Revenue Its. 6,76.000 nearly. 

Hiadol— Raja Bahadur Naba Kishor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
U.&.A.S., F.R.8JL, Raja of— 
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Du te of birth : — 24th June 1SD1 
Date of succession 10th February 190G 
Area in square miles : — 312 
Population 43,8% 

Revenue 1,43.000 

Keonjhar— Raja Shri Balabhadra Nnravan 
Bhani I)eo, Chief of— 

Date of birth 20th December PA 5 
Date of succession 12th August 1CCG 
Area : — 3j 1 7 Square miles 
Population 4,03.00 
Gross Revenue *. — 15*05 lakhs 

Khandpara — Raja liarihar Sinuh. Mardrnj 
Bbramarhar Pay. Rnju of — 

Date of birth 20th Am:i'#t I 'll 
Date of succession 2C»ih Do cmhcr RL7 
Aren in Sq. miles : — 1* 1 4 
Population:- 01. 2h9 
Revenue Rs. 1.22,000 

Kharsawan— Raja Srirnm Chnmlrn Sin,;h 
Date of birth : — 1th July I*''.*-’ 

Date of succession : — Oth Feb. IN. *2 
Area in square miles : — 1*7 
Population : — 11. S' to 
Revenue: Rs l.lSl'OR nearly 
Narsinghpur — It a hi Atlanta Nnrr.van 

Mnnsm-h Hari.-lum*!:!ii Mi.liapairn 
Date of birth— iMh >cp. 1 , >** I 
Dale of succession : — "»t li July p/JI 
Area in sq. miles :-•]% 

Population : 33 t il02 
Revenue : Rs. I.FI/ViR nearly 
Nayagarh— Raj* Krishna Cluu 
Maudlin? a, Raja of 
Date of birth : — 1 "»th August 1 
Date of succession : Till Dec. 1“ 

Area in Sq. miles 5'.iu 
Population 1 22,8 12 
Revenue 11s. o,''-V MI nearly 
Nilpiri— Raja Kishor Chamli Manila 
llniiehamlnn, Raja of — 

Date of birth -2ml 1 ebiuary 1 ► • I 

Date of succession Gth July IDl.’J 

Area in sq. miles 2^4 

1 *o| mint ion —05,222 

Revenue -Rs. 1,92,000 nearly 

Pal Lahara — Raja Muni I*al, Raja of — 

Dale of l>irih 20th November FA3 
Date succession : — ISfh April 1913 
Area in Sq. miles : — 152 
Population : 23.789 
Revenue Ra. 7.5, MX# nearly 
Ralrakkol - -Rnjn Rir Chandra Jadumani 
Date of birth 1891 
Date of succession : 'ha July 19"G 
Area in Sq. miles b3J 
Population : -ill .225 
Revenue : — Rs. 7.5, ID) nearly 
Kanpur— Raja Birbar Krishna Cbamlra 
Mahapatra, Raja of— 

Date of birth : —About 1377 


Date of succession 12th July 1899 
Area in Sq. miles : — 2U3 
Population 41.282 
Revenue Its. G3.UX) 

8arafkella— Maharaja Uilit N a ray an Singh 
Dim. Rn,a of— 

Date of birth ]5ih January 1S19 
Date of succession 25tli Nov. 1833 
Area in Sq. miles : — 4-10 
Population 15. PA? 

Revenue: lls. 1 lsnO nearly 

Talchnr Raja Kishor Chandra Birbar 
1 laiilumliui. Raja of 
Date of birth : bib June D8" 

I *a! t* of succession : Dili Dec. 1801 
Area m square miles 301) 

Pnpelutmu : U‘,7 4 v 
Revenue Rs. 8,27 008 uenrly 

Mura!>u State* (Ihmt-at, Prcsi.) 
Aknlkot Mcl.crhnii Shrimnnt Yijiiynainh 
i'u’.chstii: It, Ruja Ilium sic, Raja of— 
Dale of birth : 13th 1 U’ceinbcr li'15 
Date of «ucccsmoii : — 4llt April 1923 
Aten in sq. nub's : 198 

1 ‘n ula'* ai : P. JV 5 
lbon.uc IN marly 

Aurdli— Md atban Phavanino alias Bala 
. < a4iii». Pant Pra'inalhi of — 

Pale of lit til : 21 li October 1808 

DjiU" of succession !th Nov. ]'.*>) 

Area in »q mill - 
I'opiihrion til. MV ; 

R.icu.ic: Rs. 4.‘ i, early 
Pliattiin Majir Ruja Shrimnnt Maloji- 
?:»•» Mmibojtiao abas Niuift Suhrb 
N:»ik Niloba.'kai . Raja of — 

Date of birih : JJih September 1,8% 

Date of succeflKion : — 1 7i h October HUG 
Area in sq. miles 397 
Pooiibitioti .'»•* T*»l 
Revenue : Rh. t f » neinly 

Jalh— Lieutenant Raja Shiiinnnt 

Yij.v t-b^hian Raniiao Dalle, Ruja of— 
Dale ot birth : 3ist July 1*A;J 
Date of succession : — 1 Rh Annual 1926 
Area in square mile*. : PS1 
Population : bpC.t,* 

Revenue : Rs. 

Jamkhaadl Meherban Shnnknrrno 
Parashramrao alias Apt asaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja 8»heh r;f— 

Date of birth 5th Nor ember 21400 
Date of s n '-cession : — 2.5th February 1924 
Area in sq. miles— 521 
Population : 1.11.2KJ 
Revenue R*. R',%,71 i 
KurundwadDr) -■ Meherban Cbintavnanrao 
Rfialehatidnirno alios Balaaahcb 
Patwardhau, Chief of— 

Date of birth 13th February 1921 
Date of auccciiioo— 10th September 1927 
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Am in «q. miles— 182*5 
Population —38,760 
Revenue— R». 3.76,000 nearly 

Emadwad (Jr)— Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatrao alias Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth 6th December 1875 
Date of succession 29th July 1899 
Area in square mites 114 
Population 34,288 
Revenue Rs. 2.88,000 nearly 

Miral (Sr)— Narayanrao Gangadharrao — 

alias Tatyasaheb Pat ward h an, Chief of— J Area in sq. miles 97 
Date of birth :-6th Sept. 1808 Population 

Date of succession Uth Dec. 1039 Revenue Rs. 05,000 nearly 

Am in «quare mile, ;-312 Petb.pir -Thakor FatehBinhji Gnmbhir 

Population >-8.yU8 „ . t ainbji, Thakor of- 

Date of birth -3rd October 1695 
Date of succession— 18W6 


Revenue Re. 51,000 nearly 
Shade!— Sardar Shri Fatehsinhji Raisinb- 
ji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth 1899 
Date of succession :— 7th Feb. 1913 
Area in sq. miles :— 8 
Population 2G05 
Revenue Nearly Rs. 35,000 
Malpnr— liaolji Shri Gambhirsinbji 

Hira*tfiifth}i, 

Date of birth 27th October 1914 
Date of succession 3rd June 1923 


Revenue :~R». 4,41,000 nearly 
Miral (Jr) —Meherban Sir Madbavrao 
Harihar alias Bal>a Sabeb Pstwardhan, 
k.c.i.e., Raja of— 

Date of birth : — 4 th. March 1889 
Date of succession lOth December 1899 
Area in square miles i — 1UGA 
Population 40,686 
Revenue : -Rs, 3,08,515 nearly 

Ramdurg -Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Kao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 
Date of birth : -16th September 1695 
Date of succession 30th April 1907 
Area in sq. miles 109 
Population 33,997 
Revenue Rs. 2,09,000 nearly 
Savanur— Contain Meherban Abdul Majid 
Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawnb 
of— 

Date of birth 7th October 1890 
Date of succession 30th January 1893 
Area in sq. miles 70 
Population :-16830 
Revenue Its. 1,09,000 nearly 

Mahi'Kantha State * 

Qhedaaar Thakor Shri Fatehsinhji 
Ratausinhji Dabbi Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth 7th August* 1909 
Date of succession 31st May, 1030 
Area in sq. miles 10 
Population 0708 
Revenue Rs. 51,000 
Kiel Thakor Shivsinhjt, Thakor of— 
Date of birth — 31it December 1910 
Date of succession :— 18th October 1927 
Area in Sq. miles 19 
Population 3.349 
Revenue Rs. 44,000 nearly 
Katasan— Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan* 

sinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth 9th December 1870 
Date of suceeasion January 1901 
Area in sq. miles 10 
Population 4,818 


Area in sq. miles— 11 
| Population— 3, H38 
j Revenue :— Rs. 3*,000 nearly 
; Sudasana— Thakor Pralliisinhji, Thakor of, 
l>atc of birth— 2ith August ib!H 
\ Date of succession— 9th March 1900 
Area in sq. miles -32 
; Population— 5 >77 
| Revenue Its. 32,- 00 nearly 

■ Varsoda— Thakor Joravm sinhji, Thakor of, 
Date of birth i7th April i9i4 

i Date of succession lsth July UR9 
; Area in sq. miles n 
! Population *.—3,424 
; Revenue Rs. i 3,000 nearly 
» Vljayanagar-Rao Shri II amir* sinhji, 

Date of birth : — 3rd January 19 o 4 
! Date of succession :— 27 th June 1916 
: Area in sq. miles 135 
! Population 12,000 (approx) 

■ Revenue Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rena Kuntha States 

I Bhadarwa— Shrimant Thakur Saheb Shree 
! Natvarsinghji Ranjitsinhji Thakor of— 
i Date of birth 19th November 19o3 

■ Date of succession 26th April 1935 
j Area iu sq. miles 27 

t Population U,048 
; Revenue Rs. 1,14,003 nearly 
| Chorangla— ‘ Thakor Chhatrasinhji Ram* 
sinhji Thakor of— 
j Date of birth 9th June 18S0 
! Date of succession 5th March 1881 
Area in sq. miles 16 
Population 2,»'43 
Revenue Rs. 31.000 nearly 
Jambaghoda —Meherban Rani Shri 
I Ranjitsinhji Gambhirsihji, Thakore 
I Saheb of— Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Crimiual powers. 

Date of birth : — 4th January 1893 
Date of succession 27th Sep. 1917 
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Am : — 143 square miles 
Population— 1 i ,385 
Revenue Ra. 1 42,000 /- 

iw— Tlana Bhri Chhatrnsnlji, Thakor ol 
Dale of birth— 28th January u,7>* 

Date of succession— ; 2th April it>sw 
Area in square miles— j so 
Population— I5,37o 
Revenue Rs. 1,32,000 nearly 

Maadwa— liana KhitsnUinliji Saiansiuhii. 

Thakor of - 
Date of birth : — :0i l 
Date of succession : — sth January 10’5 
Area in square miles 1G50 
Population :~!»,7»7 
Revenue R». 80,000 nearly. 

Natvadl— Thakor Rnnjitsudiji, Thakor of 
Date of birth 24th March ] .» 

Date of succession -:3th September 1927 

Area in square miles :— 19\>0 

Population : -4.197 

Revenue Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palaanl * Tbnkor Tmbirsinhji, Tliakor of— 

Dale of birth : — 10th August isv. 

Date of stn ccssina th Mhv i*.«>7 
Area in square miles : rj 
Population : — 1.7*» » 

Revenue r— Rs. 22,000 n rally 
Sa® jell - Thakor rnslq iisunhji Pratap- 
•inhji. Thakor of— 

Date of birth : ll*li Dccemmv RV.k! 

Date of succession :— !!> 2 
Area in square mi!*?s 31 
Population fl, v :4 
Revenue :-Ka. 82 o.}j nr.irly 
Sibora— ' Thakor Maiu»iiihji e La 1 .;n>ii»hjec, 
Thakor of— 

I>ate of birth— Uli November 
Date of succession— j Jth June 192 ; 

Area -18 sq. miles (approx) 

Population fuju approx > 

Revenue Us. 3 U,ii/j 
U cbad— Thukor Muhomadmia Jituhawa, 
Thakor of- 

Date of birth— ! 5th October IMV* 
iHite of succession— 24th June .u*5 
Area in square miles— 8..VJ 
Population --2.3W 
Revenue Ks. 4! ,000 nearly 
Umetha— Thakor Rnnisinkji Kaisinhji. 

Padhiar. Thakor of— 

Date of birth— loth August Di'4 
Date of succession :—*st July 1922 
Area in aq. miles -24 
Pop u Iklion- 5,355 
Revenue Rs. 73.000 nearly 

Central India States 

Ahpura— Rao Harpnl Binglx, Rao of— 
Date of birth l2tb August 
Date of euceeasiou : — 26th March 1922 


! Area in aq. miles :— 73 
Population : 14,580 
! Revenue :~Us. 79,000 nearly 

, Bakbtgrarh Tbakur Rai Bingh. Thakur of. 

Pate of birth .—3rd October 1689 
Date of finressinn— noth May 19l2 
Area in aq. miles— 06 
Population ~>o.4l4 
Revenue— Rs. 74,000 nearly 

GarauU -Divan Bahadur Chandrsbhan 

Bingh. chief of— 

Date of birth - 2 nd April 1883 
Date of succession— 20 th Dec. 1883 
Area in sq. miles— 31 
Population— 4, th»5 
Revenue— Rs, ,'in.ooo nearly 

Joint — liana Rhiro Sin^h, Rana of— 

Date of birth:— it th November 19)5 
Date of succession 25 th May 1917 

Area in sq. mill's 13U 

Poj illation :— 18,290 
Revenue : — Rs. 1,08,000 
Kachhi Baroda— Tlmkur Beni Madho 
Mn^li, Thakur of— 

Date of Dir 1 kx 4th October 1WT4 
Dale of snccessinii ath June 1908 

Area in aq. miles 34.53 

Population :— 7,456 
Revenue K«. 5a, MX) nearly 
Rat hi wars — Rnna Tbakur Sahib 
uukniriiiihji, Runs of— 

Date of birth Uh Dccrmlicr 1891 
Date of a iuccs sum : htb June 1903 
A tea in sq. miles 70 
Population OuiHi 
Rev fi» lie ; Rs. 44,SSO 

KotbD Raja Bahadur Hitnrsman Pi t tap 
Rn’indur Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth :— 2<ith July 1802 
Date of succession ;- sth August 1914 
Aren : : (Hi square miles 

Population 20.087 
Revenue :— Us To, 000 nearly 

Kurwal— Nawab Samar Ali Khan, Nawab 
Da»c* of birth : 1st December 1901 
Date of succession 2 nd October 1906 
Area in square miles 142 
Ropidn'ioit iW,85i 
Rf. rune Ks. 2 ,m,ooO nearly 
Rota Barkbera Bhiimia Nain Singh, 
Rhumb of — 

Date of birth : 7th November 1907 
Date of succession : — -4th Jture 1913 
Aien in square miles 39 
Population 4,7*<2 
Revenue :— Ks. 53,090 nearly 
Mnlthan— Dharmnhnkar, Dharm-bhoshan, 
Dharm-Divaker. Bhreeman Maharsf 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth :— 1893 

Date of succession 26th August 1901 
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Am in square mike 5—100 
Population :-i 1.604 
Revenue Over B a. 1,00,000 


B— Bhumia Oanga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of Birth :— 1911 
Date of succession : — 27Ui March 1922 
Am in eq. miles 90 
Population : -0,358 
Revenue Rs. 62,090 nearly 
Filiea— Ohaubey Shiva Parsad, Jagirdar 
of — 

Date of birth r — lot March 1606 
Date of succession :-3rd Oct. 1923 
Area in sq. miles 03.14 
Population 9,038 
Berenue Bs. 60.000 nearly 

PIpMa— Bawat ilangal Singh, Ilawai of 
Date of birth -7tb September 1893 
Date of succession 6tn Nov. 1919 
Area in sq. miles 36 
Population 11,766 
Berenue Rs. 1,144)00 nearly 
Ratanaal— Thakur Dasrath Singh, Tliakur 
Date of birth *.-1894 
I'ate of succession :~29tU April 1H99 
Area in sq. miles 33 
Population 1,793 
Revenue :— Rs. 38,090 nearly 
flaSakfaerl (Sbeogarh)— Thakur Rai Singh, 
Thakur of— 

Date of birth :-1897 

Date of succession 8th April 1920 

Area in sq. miles :>0 

Population 6.041 

Revenue He. 42,900 nearly 


Saitla— Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 

Date of suoceaaion : llth Sep. 1808 

Area in sq. miles 36.28 
Population 0,osi 
Berenue Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 
Sarwan— Thakur Mahendra Singh, 

Date of birth 6th November 1000 
Date of succession : - 23rd April 1021 
Area in sq. miles ' 7i 

Population — 7,iW9 
Berenue— Nearly Rs. 00 000 


gohawal— Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh. C.I.S., Rail of— 

Date oT birth— 7th August lifts 
Date of succession— 33itl Nqp. 1899 
Area in eq. miles— 213 
Population— 38,078 
Revenue— Re. 1,04,000 nearly 


Ter! Fetshver- llao Bahadur Diwan 

Arjun Singh, Jagirdar of— 
n«te of birth— 1870 
Date of succession — 7th Feb. i860 
Am in aq. miles— 66 
Population— 6 680 
~ 40,000 nearly 


Central Provinces States 

Raster State— Maharaja Pravir Chandra 
Deo (Minor) 

Date of birth 26th June 1929 
Date of succession 28th February 1936 
Area in sq. miles 13,7.25 
Population :— 6,24,761 
Revcn ue :— Rs. ] 0,65, 1 64 

Chhuikhadan— Mahant Bhudhar Kishore 
Das, of— 

Date of birth:— April J801 
Date of succession : —30th Sept. 1903 
Area in sq. miles 154 
Population 26.141 
Revenue:— Rs. 1,22,000 nearly 
i Jaihpur— Raja Deo Saran Singh Deo. 

Date of birth : — J Dth November 1893 
I Date of succession : — 3rd January 1924 
Area in sq. miles : — 1 ,9C3 
Population : — l ,54, 1 56 
Revenue : -Kb. 3 67.000 

4 iKanker— Maharajadhiraj Bhanurratap 
Deo. Chief of- 

Datc of birth l7th September 1022 
Date of succession :-Mh January 1926 
Area in sq. miles *.—1429 
Population 1,22,923 
Revenue: -Us. 3,88, ooO 
KawarAa— Thakur Dharmroj Singh. 

• Chief of - 

! Date of birth:— 18th August 1910 
j 1 hit e ot sin -cession : — 4ili February 1920 
j Area in sq. miles : 8<.'5 
| Population 72820 
J Revenue :— Rs. 2,93,175 nearly 
| Kbairagarh Raja Rircndra Bahadur 
j Hingli, Raja of - 
! Date of birth 9th November 1914 

• Bate succession :~2tnd October 1018 
i Area in sq. miles : 931 

i Population ; - i07,4OJ 
j Revenue its. 6.80,000 nearly 
j Korea— Raja Kaiuanuj Pratap Singh Deo, 
f Raja of— 

Date of birth :-8th December 1931 
l)atc of succession : — November 1009 
Area in sq. miles : — 1,647 
| Population 9o,:» 0 
Revenue : -Rs. 7,00,199 
Malawi— Raja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rai, 
Raja of — 

: Date of birth 24th September 1904 
i Date of succession 3oth October 1918 
Area in sq. miles 165 
Population : — 12,8' >3 
j Revenue Rs. 2,01.000 nearly 

• Nandgaon— Mahant $arveshwar Dam of— 
Date of birth :— 30th March 19C6 

Date of succession -24ih June 1618 
Area in sq. miles— 871 
Population— 1,47,919 
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Kalala— Raja Rati Sher Singh 

Bahadur, Raja Sahib, of— 

Date of birth :rjth October 1903 
Date of sm-rwiou— 25th Jnly 1908 
Date of investiture with ' 


Reveaae— Rs. 7,91,000 

Raigark— Raia Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 
Date of birth— ltuh August i9jd 
D ate of succession— 23rd August 1924 
Area in sq. miles -1,4*0 
Population— 3,41.6 *4 
Revenue— Rs. 6,46,000 nearly 

Sakti— Raja Lihulhar Singh, Rnja of— 

Date of birth— 3rd February iw»2 
Date of succession— 4th July mil 
Area in sq. miles -135 
Population— 41 ,595 
Revenue— Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 
Barangarh— Raja Bahadur Jatvahir Singh, 

Raja of— 

Date of birth— 3rd December ihns 
D ate of succession— 5th August 1S0J 
Area in »q. miles— 5+J 
Population— 1,17,781 
Revenue— Us. 3,14,000 nearly 

Burguya— Maharaja Itamanuj S;\ran 
Singh Deo, e.ii.i:.. Maharaja of 
Date of birth 4th November !.s»5 
Date of sueecFsion— 3!st D&tiuIkt 1917 
Aren in sq. miles c».l : ;>5 
Population — 3 77 : t;7s* 

Revenue -Us. 6,1 1.000 nearly 

Udaipur— Rnja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Knja of— 

Date of birth June I9J3 
Date of succession Mb December 11)27 
Area in sq. miles -i ( u5s 
Population —71,12+ 

Revenue Its. 3 12,^0 

Git'll lor Residency 

Khaniadhana — Rnjn Khalaq Singh, Kao of 
Date of birth— 20th November 1 *02 
Date of succession* -!*t November 19o*J 
Area in sq. miles - O'* 

Population 14,619- 
Revenue— Rs. 25, 0Uo nearly 

Mn Iras * tut > 

Saadur— Raja Sriraant Yrsh smiths Kao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Kao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Scnapati, 

Raja of— 

Date of birth— f 5th November 1908 
Date of succesaion- 5th May 1928 
Area ia sq. miles— 167 
Population— 1 1 ,684 
Rcveane-R 2,03,000 nearly 
Punjab States 

Dnjana— Jala! -ud- Paula Xawab Mohammad: 

Iqtidar Ali Khan, Bahadur, Mua- s Revenue Ha. 00 nearly. 

taqil-i-Jan, Nawab of- “ * fj: - T * - “ : 

Date of birth— 20th Nor. 1912 
Date of succeasion— 2lst July ;926 
Aren in sq. miles— 100 
Population— 25,8 <3 
Revenue -Rs. 1,65,000 nearly 


6th April 


23 

Sahib 

1933 


full ruling powers : 

Area iu sq. miles— 192 
Population • .VOn+S 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 3,50.000/- 

Pataadl— Nawab Muhammad Iftikar All 

Khun. Bahadur. Nawab of— 

Date of birth — 1 7th March io,o 
Date of succession -30th Nov. 1917 
Area in sq. miles 53 
l’npubti >n— ;s,ot»7 
Revenue — Rs. 1.40,000 nearly 

Si mill 11 til State* 

Baghal— Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 
Date of birth- ;4llt March ItUS* 

Date id succession - 1 3th Oct. IU 22 
Area in sq. miles — 121 
i’.iptihitioii - 23,099 
Kcvci.ue— Rs. i.oocru nearly. 

Baghat— Raja Durga Singh, Uajo of— 
Dn:c of hirih — 15tll Sept. iUOi 
Date of siK\ersio:i— :wth Dee. lull 
Area iu sq. miles - JO 
Population - 9,595 
: Revenue -Ra. l.io/Kt) nearly. 

Bhajjl— Kuna Birpal, Ktma of — 

1 Ihite of biiih— A pul 11:06 
Date of s.»cc;**i. 11 -tun .May JMi 3 
. Area in sq. miles ~i.|i 
I Population — .4,261 
Revenue — iJs. Vow^O neatly. 

: Jttbtal- liana Pdiagat Cl 1 amir a Bahadur, 

K I .S.I., Iiilja ot — 

Date of birth - gib O.-i, jnss 
! I hit/* of sifevrasion— 29 th April lull) 

■ Area in sq. miles — 291 
! Population — 27. 24 
, Revenue -Rs. h,5",u90 nearly. 

Keonthal — Hnja Jlernemlar Sen Unja of— 
Date of birth— 21M, January iar5 
; Date of succession — 2 nd Feb. iw;6 
j Area in sq. Miles — 1 its 
] Population-' 2 '3 
i Revenue— Us. i.30,00 nearly, 
i Komharnafn- Ksna Vidyndbar Singh, 
j Data of birth -1695 
f lhite of succession— 24lb August 1914 
Area in sq. miles— 97 
Population—! 2,227 


Kabgarfc- Raja Jog indr a Singh, Raja of— 

I late of birth— 2 $79 

Date of succession — 18th Sept. 19U 

Area in sq. Miles- 256 

Population— 4*1, 865 

Revenue— Ra. 2,71,000 nearly. 
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Then*— Th»kur Surat Singh, of— 

Dute of birth— 4th July ih« 

D»t« of •uecembn— ] 4 Ui July i»oj 
A re* to *q. mile *— 70 

Population— 4,219 
Revenue— Us. l ,30.000 nearly 

Western Jmlia Stutcs 

Bajana— Malck 8hri Kamalkhuti 
Jivankhnn, Chief of— 

Dole of birth — Otli December 1907 
Dote of succession -and February 1920 
Area in sq. miles - 1^:2 
Population— i], Mil 
Revenue- Us. 3,7 j, 000 

Bontvo-Msnsvadsr - Babi (Jhulnm 
Moyuddiukhaiiji Fotehdinklianji, 

Dote of birth — 22 nd December 19 ; 1 
Dote of succession— October j 9 i.q 
Area in »q. miles— 221*8 
Population- 14,9 '4 
Revenue— Us. M'bOOJ nearly 

Chads— Tlinkor Shri Nahadursiubji 
Joravarsmiiji, Thakur of— 

Date of bin li— 23 rd April ;n a 
Dale of succession iMth January 1112 ! 
Area in sq. miles— 7« 2 
Poptilotion— 1 1..TM 
Revenue— Ks. 2,11,030 nearly 

Joaioo- Durbar Since Ala K ha -bar 
Chief of — 

Dote of birth- 4 th November HbZ 
Dote of succession — I ith June 10:9 
Area in hq. miles— 2iw 
Population 31D3-* 

Revenue— R b. Hnu/xw nearly 

Kotdo*6ongoal— Thakur Shri llimaTsiuhii 
Dote of birth— 17 th September iv.rj 
Dote of succession 17 th June 19,3 
Area in sq. mites- 9u 
Population -9,239 
Revenue— Rs. 1,3 yxu nearly 

Lakfcftar— Thakorc Snheb Shri Ibdnvir- 
oinhji, Kamuainhji, Thnkor Salu:l> of— 
Date of birib— nth Jyumurv issi 
Date of succession— Mb August 1924 
Area «u sq. yuiba - 247*489 
Population— 21,123 
Revenue— Rs. 4 ,.i 9 ,ojj 

Lathi— lliakorc Snheb Sliri Hralhndsinhii 
Tbakiv of- J * 

Date of birth— 3 i st March 1912 
Date of succession- 14 th October 19 is 
Area in sq. miles— 41*8 
Population— 8 , 33:1 

Revenue— Rs. l,s6,000 

Mails— Thakor Shri Raisinhji Modji, 

Dete of birth— 14th February ist8 


pate of succesion— 20th October 1997 
Area in sq. miles— jo3 
Population— 12,800 
Re* untie— Rs. 3,02,000 

Moll -Thakor Shri Harirhandrasinbji of- 
lJate of hirtli — luih July ls'jj 
IuiIl* of sue cession— 3rd December 190c 
Area in sq. miles— 133.2 
Population— 

Revenue -Rs. i ,i»7,0 0 nearly 

Patdi Dcsai Shri Ita^liuvirsiuhji, of 
Dale of birth— sih January ,9> t j 
Date of sue vssion — j:*t h October 192S 
Area in sq. miles— 3 *.4 
Population — 2, airs 
Revenue— Its. j.m.ooo nearly 

Rnjpur Ouindinsiiihji Mnnsiuhji of 
pale of birth -i.iih October !9,o 
paie of suc. t*««ioi»— .!»: April 1‘JIS 
Area in sq. miles— 2 : S 
Population 2 
Revenue— 1< s. ^7,;< 3 nearly 

vsinlijl 

XiikbiiiHuj.;!, 'I •l;*uv Sahel, of- *' 
»:vc o birth 2.; . . ; : ,y !Nis 
Dale o, ntrci.ssaui .‘uii Jan. 1*124 
Area in wp miles 
PopulaSion ‘ l 
R.'V’ii.ic— Rs. 2,.’i jj nearly. 

Than* 1)0.11— jiarlnr Sl.ii Vain Aram 
L:i.\m:in ( ( lr,**f ol — 

Da *• <3 b:nh— .;Mh November IM13 
1 *d Sii.vessi, >a — ; 2lli (>**. 

Aren in sq, miles— 

! 'o ; u:! at ion -11.34s 
Revenue -Us. 3.03,000 nearly. 

Iharad— \\ ai'hela Bhuinsinhji Dolatsinhji 
lliakor of J 

Dale of birth— 2MI1 January ];u0 

ibi'e of stiivession — lurh Feb. i‘ 21 

Area in sq. miles i f w; 4 
r»»;»nl:ition rij.s.ip 
Revenue— Ps. h,», r. •.* nearlv. 

^hrcc Sura^wala £aheb 

Ihief of— 

Ibitc of hirtli — 

Date of successim,— 7th .Sept, jpjy 
Area in tq. wiles— 9 j 
Population— 137 9 
Revenue — About 2 lacs 

z * u ;*'**. ?? allf * l H,l » A«* Mahomed 
Rluniji /.auikbaiiji, Talukdsr of— 
pate of birth 2ist June 1017 
I Ve of succession -28 th January 1923 
Area in sq. miles -3j 

Population— 3,4*4$ 

Revenue -R*. 1 ,200,000 newly. 
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January 1940 

The outstanding feature of the rn >nth was tho Rp.rv.'h hy His Excellency 
the Viceroy at thi Orient Club, Bombay to end tho constitutional doa 11 >ek 
in India. The Viceroy’s speech was in *t with a m:\-vl reception, while 
Mahatma Gandhi and the All- India Congress Commiftne found in tho 
speech, a step in advance” and a g nuin.i note of sincerity for th • am.dio- 
ration of the political status of India. Bandit JawharJ d X *hru, al .ug wiiii 
many others, struck a note of pessimism hy slating th lV th u\) app m; -It* 
be no^chance of a scttlcin *nt of the impasse, though tin Viuoro) *s sp 'o» h 
was “sweet”. The Hindu M thasahh t, loti by Vir Sav irkar, on th-* 
contrary, maintained that the intention of the Hriti-.li (iovnrnrn mt with 
regard to tho introduction of Dominion Status in Iniii, as express •« 1 
by Lord Linlithgow, was clear and definite. Ho was strongly supported 
by Mr. N C. Chatter jee. 

A conference of Congress and Moslem League representatives, to ho 
followed by a round table conference in India was suggested by Kunwai 
Sir Maharaj Singh of the I'nd d Provinces as a method of solving tho 
political problem and eorninun.il differences. The d«*I gates should ho 
“almost entirely” elected Indians w ithout excluding unreasonably ivprcsui- 
tatives of the British Community. 

Ill tho House of Common**. Sir Hugh O* Neill, m reply to tho debate 
on India on the 24th Januai > , indicated Dial a conference would shxtlly 
be lield in India with tho object of solving constitutional ddh< .due-, mid 
enabling India to take h r place among the self-governing Dominion-.. 

Sir Hugh O’ Neill further »t:it d that an inquiry, such a^ w.is piopn-.cd 
to he held into Mr. Jinnah's allegations against the Congress Mini lie , 
on the minority issuo, was not in the interests of either party «,r , # f India 
as a whole. It would he protracted and would embitter communal feeling. 

Streaking on clause 2 of tlm India arid Burma Miscellaneous Amendin' -nt 
Bill, which dealt, with the vahdit > of provincial* luxation, ho des< § mod the 
United Provinces Employment ■* Tax as a (jiaduated income- tu and as 
such beyond the jurisdiction of t ) »o provinces. Clause 2, prohibiting the 
imposition of such taxes in the future, was passed. 

Tho Congress celebrated tie* Independence Day with the u-ual en- 
thusiasm ; there was so rue alteration in the Congress pi- dg. , having 
regard to tho views of some oppositionist**. The Moslem league Leaders 
instructed their followers to igri n'o the o'-Iobrations. 

Another item of inter- st, in the political world of India, was provided 
by tho differences between the Congress Working Committee ami the 
Bengal Provincial Committee. S;. Sarai Chandra Bov; of Bengal v.n*. 
requested to place the case of the B. 1*. C. C. Ddoic the ( ongiess Working 
Com m ittee, which finally ended in the decision of the Woikmg Committee 
to the effect that tho Working Commit lee were fully justified in the 
appo intm ent of the ad hoc committee re : elections, and that there was no 
appeal agains the decision of the said committee to a referendum ; but Sj. 

m i gh t apjreal to the A. I C. C. t if he so liked. A resolution was 
|— mttfl in the B. P. C. C. recommending tho boycott of tho sa<d a 1 hoc 
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lit. HU Excellency the Viceroy And II. E. the Governor of licngal attended the 
annual proclamation parade on the Calcutta m Milan. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, drew the attention of the 
Feeretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to a rejmrt appearing in 
the Press on December 31. regarding the adoption of the resolution on the ad 
hoc Coinmittce appointed by the Working Committee. The President asked for 
an explanation for the adoption of the resolution and stated that the latter might 
amd a representative to appear before the Working Committee. 

The General Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, released for publication 
a lengthy resolution paused at the meeting of the Working Committee on the 
audit report of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee accounts. The 
revolution stated inter alia : -' The Working Committee consider this state of 
things to be e\trcmcly iinsatisfa lory and detrimental to the prestige and efficient 
working of the Congress organ i /.at ion in the province. The provincial executive 
cannot be considered to have discharged their duty properly and functioned in 
terms of the constitution of the B. p. C. C. which* specifically requires that all 
tu< Miles should be duly banked." 

Snd. H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal concluded his ollicial visit to Calcutta and left 
for Nepal. 

11. 11. the Nawah of Rumpur issued a finnan announcing a new constitution, 
framed primarily on a functional lather than territorial basis:— By adopting the 
tuuctiouui basis, tin* fit nun pointed mil, the necessity of eonimunal representation 
was reduced to a minimum and all important interests found representation in 
the legislature. 

II. E. Sir Henry Craik, (Sovernor of the Punjab, opened the second Indian 
Political Jvieme Conference at Lahore. Dr. P. X. Bauerjee, M. L. a., (Central) 
presided. 

Rai Bahadur Bali Pam Dhawan, an advocate of Dcra Ismail Khan and a 
prominent Hindu leader was shot dead at Lahore. 

Dr. Rajendra Pru«ad. the C. ingress President, iustrueted the Secretary of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee not to withdraw Ps. lu,<U3 from the 
Bank aecotiut of the B. P. C. C. 

11. 11. the Maharaja of .lollipur and the Mnharajudhiraj Bahadur of Darbbangm 
were elected Pro-Chancellors of the Benares Hindu University for a term of 
three years. 

3rd. His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by the Marchioness of Linlithgow 
left Cal ut fa for Raipur. 

Pandit .lawliail.it Nehru, addres-ing the Indian Economic Conference at 
Allahabad, said : ‘The present structure of the world is breskiug up. may 
not always he very clear us to what will replace it. But this much is certain 
lluit as far as woild economy is concerned the problem of distribution has to be 
the main pivot in all planning." 

In the Indian Science Congress in Madras, Mr. Jni Chand Lathis gave an 
interesting address on "some problems of crop production iu India" to the 
Section of Agriculture. 

The Bengal Legislative Council met after the Christmas recess. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras opened the third session of the Indian 
Statistical Conference at Madras. ■ Professot Harold Hotelling (Columbia 
Uuhemity, v. *. \.) presided ami Professor P. 0. Mahalanobis spoke on behalf 
of the Indian Siatisticnl Institute. 

4th Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow attended the prise-giving 
ceremony of the Haiku mar College at Raipur. His Excellency observed : "One 
of the obligations of nobility, wheth r of class or character, is leadership, which* 
in ludis or anywhere else in the world is not worth the name, and may even l» 
a positive danger, if it is not inspired by sympathy, tolerance and understanding ; 
ami these virtues arc not plants which can be raised in the shelter of a grmm 
bouse, but in the oj>on fields. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, rapid progress was made by the Cotinri] 
with Uic consideration of tiic Money-lenders’ Bill as passed by the Assembly, 
amendments in re*i*ct of as many as 10 clauses of the Bill having bfp 
disposed of during the afternoon. 

Pandit A mar it at h Jbs, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, in hit address 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, Indian Economic Conference at 
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Allahabad, stressed the need for plnnned economy and imbibing by the people 
of an industrial psychology. 

The Tuii jab Resources and Retrenchment Committee rceoimucnded retrench- 
ment. of the ex|*rmtiturp of the Bunjnb Hovernment to the extent of about Its. 
5U,UU,OuO a year and fresh or i nr leased taxation to about the same extent. 

5th. I>r. Rajendrn l’rnsnd, Congress President, censured the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee for “ojen defiance” ot a number of resolutions passed by 
the Working Committee. —T iic President issued a statement containing a review 
of events from June r.Ei'J, when the A. 1. C. C. At Bombay passed resolutions 
providing for the apppointmcnt of election iiibunals nml laying down that 
^atyngtnhn was not to be olVered or organized by Congressmen in an adminis- 
trative ) townee without the sanction of the provincial Cong i ok Committee con- 
cerned. This was the signal for a protest by the It. I*. C. C. ami a dvmonstra- 
lion Benin*! these resolutions was held in Cab-inm, 

Dr. l'nisud further cir.i<ucd the dissolution of ihc Executive Council nml the 
election ot a new one in its place, the apt ointment of an election tribunal and 
criticism of the Wot king Committee for its disciplinary action against ^j. bublius 
Chandra Hose. 

The Pioident laid down that the ad hoe Committee would continue to function 
ami discharge the duties rurnistcd to it. nml the Working Committee would 
h«rc to consider whai 1 miller action was culled for. 

A statement was issued by aUmt MO menders of the R. 1*. (\ C. calling upon 
Congressmen in Bengal to "dissociate themselves from the meeting of the pro- 
vincial CNCciltivt*. 

In the Bengal legislative Council, a resolution suggesting the reunion of all 
Bengali speaking areas in the produce of Bengal ami idle union of the 
laminin? hs «*f rhe province on a linguistic basis was discussed : ultimately the 
resolution wo* put to the vote and lost. 

6th. llis Esctnetwy the Viceroy in a speech at Nagpur refmrd to the situation 
in the Provinces formerly adminis'ered by the Congress Ministries and sjoke 
with regret of the mte:i upturn in the orderly progress of India to that goal of 
1 lomminii Status which it was His Majesty's Covet n men fn wish to eve attained 
at tliceurlris: possible moment that circii instances rendered possible. 

11. E. the \ ieeroy in opening t lie new High Court building at Nagpur, 
observe*! : ‘•Jus: ice admmis*end witluuit fear or savour is a true index of the 
freedom of a laid in which it lloutishes. H is the foundation on which freedom 
builds, ami whttr it is lacking, m.Vcnul pro*|*iii\. disciplined patiiotism or 
military might, are facades on laih and phstrr. worth nothing at all. Of Ibis 
wc can today recognize only too l early tragic pr«*»f in these parts o! ilic world 
whence justice as wc know i> has M-< n diixcn foitL'*. 

TTsc Bengal I'lo.imial i'oii.vess C<>mmitt*r, which met iu Calcutta adopted 
a resolution d< fining its nMimde to the ad Iks’ Committer, nppointed by the 
Congress Working Committee foi the election of delegates to the Congress session. 

itb. Sir .1. Baisman, Finance >bmUr. in a broadcast talk from New Delhi, 
explained the rife* Is of war on India's economic si incline. He dwelt on the 
aduintages to India product *t by the war mid ga\c a warning to the cuilhniing 
classes to prepare themselves for the incut able reaction that would follow when 
the war ended. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League released the 
eorresisNulemc whicji \ asM'd between him and l'amltl Jaw ha rial Nehru rc : 
C* it ig less |.i ague dirteri'iieca. 

Mr. Jin nali, while hoping for a solution, reiterated the League demand for 
recognition ns the “autboiitaiive and iepn tentative organization of Moslem* in 
India**. Referring to the Congress demand for a decimation by Biitaiu of her 
war uims. he said thnl the League could not endorse the demand os laid down 
in the Woiking Coiomittee’s resolution on tlie subject. 

l’nndit Jawharhd Nehru, d* fining the Congress attitude stated that t lie Congress 
regarded the league as an initiui.iial organization of Moslems, hut not as the 
sole lepresentative of the M««d< ms of India. Finally, the Bandit stated that at 
he ami Mr. Jinnah had not found some common ground for discussion there 
could be no use continuing the negotiations. 

'I lie (huernor of the Beset \ e Bank, in a letter issued from New Delhi, 
explained the need for ilic introduction of on Indian Banking Act. 
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8th. The executive committee of the Ramgarh Congress at a meeting herd at ratoa 
sanctioned the budget for the expenditure to Ik; incurred on construction work, 
fixed the quotas for the collection oi funds from the districts and decided on 
various other arrangements. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened a new wing oi St. Mary’s High School, 
Maxgoou, Bombay. 

The report of the West, Bengal Forest Committee was issued from Calcutta, 
containing a comprehensive scheme for the preservation of forests in West 
Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, there was a difr-usainn -whether money- 
lending formed an essential purt of the functions of n bank or merely an 
incidcntial one. 

Dr. Knjcndrn Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from Wardha 
in reply to the statement made bv Maulnvi Ashrufudditt Ahmad Chowdhtny 
on the audit report of the Bengal ‘Provincial Coiigros Committee accounts. Dr. 
Prasad stated inter alia : “Mr. Chowdlmry's statement is not in the 'form of 
objections to the amidol's mistakes, but a challenge to I lie auditors ‘honesty, 
a challenge to the honesty or the party up} niii'iug limn and a challenge to the 
honesty of everybody all round, except Mr. Chowdlmry himself. 

9th. The (iovernment of India addressed all provincial f ho cm mm t a on the ques- 
tion of changing the procedure relating to the compilation ut statistics of pressed 
cotton. 

In the Punjab legislative Assembly. Mian A'hdul lluyc, I'd mat ion Minister, 
moved consideration of the Punjab Primary I ’ill ;is leportcd on by 

tlic Select Committee. The Rill prmnhd tor the compulsory attendance of 
children at primary schools. 

A reception was nee* rded to Sj. Milihas Chandra I lose who ani\cd at Hlorc 
from Bujahmuiidry. 

The Committee of the Indian Chandler of Cummer* c in Calcutta in a commu- 
nication to the Secretary to the < imciunti-ni. t'iuiiim i«c I ‘epni tment, raised n 
strong plea for the resumption by the thmiriimrui of India nl lndo-Alghau 
trade negotiations. 

H. K. the Comimuidcr-iu-Chkif approved the addition to the training school 
tor cm let officers at llclgauiu of a Inan* h for the :uhan<ul training uf senior 
regiment a 1 oflicers of the Indnin and Bmiidt Aumo. 

10th. II. E. the Viceroy, sj leaking at a Inn hcon in Bombay, made a fervent app«»d 
to ‘Mhe Icndcis of tJir great |nliii<*:d | allies -of Imh;/’ in help to terminals as 
early ns possible the* « rnisiitutinnnl deadlock in the »*«*tm'»ty. 

Lord 1 Alt-lit hgow reiterated tliat Ills Aluj* sty's ( mwi'iiim-mV objc.-ii\c for India 
was Dominion Slut us id the slut tile ot \\ csinniis:ri uniny and added ; ‘J ran 
assure yon that 1 i is Maj“st\*s ( iovmminit h »-4 »n» < t n amt mine is to spare no 
effort to mince to the minimum the intcpul bet ween the cviniing stale of 
thiugs ami the nehicvnnul ot Dominion Stains.'' 

The < invent nicut of Buigfil issued a 1‘nss note ftvinj mtivimum prices in 
Calcutta and suburbs lor tctiaiu impoiicd incdi* iim*s and mtdi<*iii supplies. 

Pandit .iawtmrlal ‘Nehru addressing a iimv'iiij at <oi/t:.l»ud. dcclami that time 
could lie no question of a scHlcimnt with 1 1 * t < nnirni or of lire leiurn to 
oilier of Congress Ministries till the question of Jndnt's Jircdom was finally 
not i led. 

IHh. Fuller the general dirreiinn <d Dr. T. K. D:«voiy, F.mutni* Adviser to ihc 
< tovernmeni oi India, a memorandum was pMpsiud statin:: that tin hutih-n ot 
im}*oil dutus ftiessed niosi beauty on ponds of peon at roitstunpliou, los 
severely on luxury ckmIs. mid hum on *:ij ttal goods and raw materials. 

Dr. Kujcudru Prasad, the Congress Pn^hhnt, dewnix-d the Viceroy’s pn>- 
nointccmeiit in Psuuliuy ns "the ileunst of ail ihc declarai ions hit hcrio* made”, 
but argued in Kup|*otl of the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. 

12th. Ilia Excellency ihc Viceroy o|eiud the Annual Exhibition of the Bombay 
Arta Ka-icly. He t*Wi ted : “1 am optimistic enough to la-lieu* (hat out of 

the Htmgglc in which we ait* engaged its day a new world will U* liorn— a woild 
of heeurity, cunlid«*tiec, pios}enty and « n-o|eraltoii, a woild in which ihc Arta 
of Pca<T can Hourish. Li us licqe so, at any rale, for paradox Ihmigh it may 
accm. that in wluit we arc fight tug for.*' 

Mr. J. B. Buna, iu hia proaidcnttal add teas at the annual general meeting of 
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the Mining, Geological and Metallurpcal Institute of India, in Calcutta, made 
several observations regarding the improvement of conditions in the Indian 
coal industry. 

In the Bengal I>cgiBlati\e Council, a resolution moved by Mr Ijdit Chandra 
Das (Congress) asking for an enquiry committee to investigate the can ant of tiiu 
strained relations between Hindus and Moslems in NnakiiAli, wan detailed. 

The Government of Madras in reply to Madura taufttaniat*' representation* 
urging the repeal of the Temple Entry Authorization and Indemnity A* t alaicd 
that they were not |>rcpared to re|>eal the Act nor was it ]>ortsiblc to suspend 
its operation. 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption “The Chaika’ , in the Hnuja» % 
reiterated his view hy stating. 4 T dare not lend mt army that does not answer 
the qualifications which i regard essential for success”, lie also added : *“lhc 
first thing I would like co-workers to realize is that 1 have no hute in me for a 
single Englishman. 1 am not interested in diiviug him nut n» India. I am 
interested in converting him into a servant of India, iuxtiud of his being mid 
believing himself to lie a ruler or a member of the ruling rare. 1 feel towards 
him Meciaely as I feel towards an Indian, no matter what his faith may be. 
Therefore, those who do not share this elementary quality with me cannot 
become eo-5?atyagrahis”. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in another article in the ffarijun, cxpicssrd his opinion that 
M. I.. A.'* in Congress Provinces were not timlvr-pnid. 

Mr. M. A Jiuiiah, J*i trident of the All-India Moslem League, had an inter- 
view with II is Excellency the Viceroy in Horn bay. 

Mr. Htiulahhai Iksni, leader of the Op|ositiuii Party in the Central Assembly, 
was also granted an interview by the Viceroy. 

Mr. C. llujsgopalaebariar, the ‘Madras cx- Premier, anived nt Wuidlm. together 
with Dr. Kajendra Prasad, the Congress President. He went to Huy non in the 
afternoon to see Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mrs. Sanjini Natdn, addiesriiig a public meeting of Moslems at A It medal uni 
declared that the lure of power that was expected to linn* come but which had 
not yet. come entranced the Hindus and Moslems ami not religion. 

fq. Sublins Chandra Pose, in a Pres interview at P»omhuy. stated : "I do not 
think il would he any use having a Cellist eamlnlatc « In-fed ns CniyrcKH 
President". The Kamgarh Congress, he asserted, would in i fleet he u PighliHt 
Congrt-Hs. 

14th. Pandit Juwharlal Nehru anived in Ian know after a lour in the north- west ern 
distri ts of the United Provinces. At mral meetings Pandit Nehru laid stress 
on rural iwoMcnis ami on the Congress’ conMiintive programme, lie explained 
the Congress’ attitude to the war, ami asked the people to prepare themselves 
for any step that the Congress inig I decide upon. 

Mr. M. N. Uoy supported Hr. Iinjciidiu Piusad's statement issued after the 
ViecroCs speech at th<* Oiicnf Club, Ilomh.iy. ‘All t ••ngiessnieir', he said 
•‘slum Id eirloise the reply that India wants independence**. 

Khan Pud.ndnr Ailabo.x. the Hml Piemier, addicssiug a meeting of f ), r . 
PioMncia! Congress Committee, chnrjctei t/c»l as wholly undue n.e te) oil that 
In* laid advised Hindus m small villages predominantly' occupied hy Moslems to 
vacate the villages, is tin* < tovcnuneiit could not nllord their proijctiui^ go 
to bigger villages or towns. 

Mr It. G. Kher, ex-Piemier of Honihay, presiding over flu* Ilnur Pm im ial 
Confeicure at Ycotniul observed : **'| he main t-.i-k hcloic ns i». not xv):*o ln*r we 
shall n» epi ollae or not. but it is to achieve ‘‘Swaraj’* by non violent nuaiiN and 
to evolve :i new social order bused on t*erfe.*t equality. 

Mr. U. A. Kidwai, a former Min>i» r of the United Provinces, nddresriii;' n 
public meeting at Gomlu, said ilia' Mahatma Gandhi was preparing hir the next 
step in Congtess’ struggle. 

The Winking Committee of the P.ihar Prmimiul Moslem league nnaniinonsly 
nominated Mr. M. A. .Iimtnh lor the presidentship of the m-.u session of the 
league to Ik? held at lothorc. 

15th. Mr. V. 1>. havarkari President of the Hindu Mahnsabha, in Ibr enurse of a 
statement (issued in Humility) on ibr speech delmml In Jl. E. the Vhnoy at. 
the Orient Club, Bombay, said, ''I fed no lir-situimii in noting tlmt hi tar as it 
promise goes, the announcement made by Ilia Kxer'lrm y l>ord Uinlirligow 
regarding the intention ul the British Government of introducing a coi.ntitutiou 
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irrantinp India Dominion Stahia as envisaged in the Westminster Statue at the 
earliest date practicable was clear amt definite ” 

Mr. Biswanath Das, ex-I Vernier of Orissa interviewed at Brrhnmpur (Gan jam) 
said that the speeches delivered hv II. K. the Viceroy at Naupur and at the 
Orient Club, Bombay, were a “definite idler for consideration 7 '. 

J)r. Rajendra Prasad, Mr. l\ lh»ja" 0 |*alacharinr, Sardar Ballnvbhai Patel and 
Mr. Bhiilnhlmi Ifcssni met Mahatma Gandhi at Wnrdhn. 

Sj. Bubbiis (.'handle Bose, in a statement to the* Press *'i*«mcd from Patna) 
jjivinp instructions to the members of the Forward Blue mi how to observe 
‘‘Independence 1 >ny' r , said, “'Hie poliiical ^ipiiili. an. e that is heinp jdveii to 
Hpinnin^ now and the maimc’' in whi-di it .bus lur-n quietly convened by the 
Congress “hi^h command” ir method of » *» »li; i«n! strum, le need unequivocal 

condemnation. consequently, ... icrs of the Forward I'lo.* would he perfectly 
justified in or^anizin- separate meetings and demons! rat iom* on “I mlej^mlemc 
Day”. 

Sardar Bultavhhni PiiM, innu'jujratiii" the pro-e< ilin .« of the f %«rnr political 
('(inference at. Yrotmal, ('em ml I'nsimt*, uive a renew of the political develop- 
ment in the country. Api’cnlii’i: for unity within tin r •n-ress rank**. the 
Sardar said that, the Forward Blur had been thrcn'ccinp to do something for 
the past l, 1 months though nothing so far had been d me. 

In the lien pal IjCvislative Council, tin* Pm Men! Mr. Sa'vcodra Chandra 
Mitrai pave the rulinp re : Mourn lenders’ Bill, that the pro*, im ial Sevilla! lire 
was eompeient to undertake legislation rtlatinp to loan transactions hv banking 
corporations. 

Kith. Pundit .Inwhnrhd Nehru, in the course of a ciivu’.ar to a!) town an.! district 
Congress Committers, said : "iVrlnin < rni. mms have been made in regard to t bo 
new form of the indcpnidun e pledie. It should be noted that the audition* to 
the pledge me merely repetitions o| the Coimicss prop ra mine which has so often 
been repeated in Uowtcss ri**** *1 u i i* 

In a resolution passed by the Ihhar S» ialiM Patty, mmhij hisjippmv al was 
expressed of the new ’Independence pledge" ami ol the kl.adi clause iti 
particular. 

In the Beiipnl Legislative Council, considerable prut of the day's proceedings 
was devoted to discussion of reports of the Privilege CummiMcc. 

l?th. llis Excellency the Viceroy, speakim: at a >»n:< banquet a? ll..rmla. eiu pl:a-i 'cd 
that prepaiatioiis in connexion with Federation had ninth been sus;t tided but 
by iui means abandoned. 

His Excellency the Governor of the N. \\ . F\ P. i.* m :**«•» i special p.c.vcis to 
tin* Deputy Commissioner ot Bannu. under tin* Fiouliei Cion-s P* . i.laintn. 

Mi. Kali Ahmad Kidvvni, lornicr A *tiup Premier ol the t ui id Ptov i.-u • s. in 
flic i onise of a spec, b at the P>i nan * dislm t poliin ul . •mu ie.e i la id at 
(Miandallli, over which he pic-idcd. levelled t’.ial fn-h < !?. »t I lor eomptoinise 
Udweeti the Blilisli Government and the Confess wne pps i « d ! m:. 

Bpcakiup about the Hindu Moslem question, Mr. Kniwai sai l that this was the 
creation of those who found themselves in a hopchs* eoi.di* ton, due to the 
plowing support of the Indian people to the Cou*.icss. The Congress iiovern- 
mculs had stood for the p<oplc and served all people. 

The Woikinp t’omniittiv in the Beta al Hindu Siaha^abha at a meeting, under 
the presidentship of lb. Bhvamnprnsnd Monl.ci jec. dc« ided lo contest ibe election 
1o tlie Bengal Legislative Council. *1 he Moikuu: Coiumiiuv appointed a spe. nd 
sub-.v-nnuiucc eoin^siinp of Dr. Shyamaj ras.nl Mo.-kctjce Mr. N. C. ( ’ha’ie? j.i*. 
Lai Jatimlra Nath t'houdhiiiy, Bj. Banal Kumar Boy ( bow dim ty and .Mi. I*. 
ChaUeijco for nomiiintion ol miululatea and the sub-.ommilUe was piun final 
mil homy to select the candidates. 

Pandit .Inwlmilal Nehru Icli Allahabad for Wardha to attend the minin' of 
the Congress Winking Committee there. 

IKtli. Mr. li. B. Lnjjden, Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, si'cakin^ at the 
annual pcncnil meeting of the 'leiai Planters’ Asocial ion at Beiidlinbi, >anl ibat. 
the |Kiliey ol live tea iinhi try was 1t> io-nj crate with the (Jovemnicnt. 

Mr. A. K. F’azlul Huq, Piemierof lbnpal. addio^iii” the i’o-o|i rativc t'on- 
fnenec, held ill (.’idea I la, refuted lo the position of the co-operative movement 
in Bengal. 

In the Behind Legislative Council, the eonsivleiaiion of the Bengal Money- 
icudeib' Bill was com baled. 
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Paidar Baltatfbhai Patel in his inaugural address at the eighth annual session 
of the Raipur District Political Conference, held under tho presidentship of Mr. 
1>. K. Mehta, said, "India has no sympathy with Germany or what she stands 
f«»r. Wc want that Britain should win the war. But India must secure the 
riirht of sctf-dclernai nation.” 

Gaidar Paid reviewed the world situation, with particular reference to India, 
and said that war was due to hnite force and lust for imperialism, based upon 
commercial rivalry. India was unable to defend herself against attack from 
outside. 

filth. The Congress Working Committee which assscmbled at Wanlha, reviewed 
the political situation in India and made careful study of the points contained 
in His Ev^eUeiicy the Viceroy’s speech at the Orient Chib, Bombay. It was 
generally held that the Vi eroy’s stntement was an advance on recent declara- 
tions on Indian affairs made on behalf of the British Government. 

Sj. Siihhas Chandra ln)>o issued a atatemeut on the controversy over the 
amounts (»f the Ben sal Provincial Congress Committee : “For the first time in 
the history of the It. P. C. C. that body was aide to have an income for itself 
last year, for which the present executive can legitimately claim the credit. This 
was rendered possible because of two factors — first, that the meeting of the All- 
]n«Wa Congress Committee was held in Calcutta in April l'J.P.) and secondly, 
that the amended constitution of t)ie IS. P. C. C introduced in 1999, provided 
lor die first time that a fortiori of the four-anna membership f ee should go to 
the B. P. C. C. funds. The previous meeting of the A. I. C. 0. held in Calcutta 
iii < haulier 19:17, was organised by Mr. Kiran Sanknr Hoy’s group, then in charge 
of the B. P. C. 0. secretariat, and it left a very small surplus in the hands of 
*B P. C. 0. l^ast year's meeting of the A. I. C. was arranged by Msulavi 
Asrnfuddin Ahmed Chowdhury ami his staff and it left a surplus of several 
thousands of rupees in the hands of the H. 1*. C. t\ This was an eyesore U> the 
Khadi-K<n group in the B. P. C. C.” 

Pandit Sawharlal Nehru wrote in the National Herald : “Soviet Russia, their 
symbol of hoj>e, has descended from the pedestal on which her ardent cham- 
pions had placed her and has bartered away moral prestige and the friendship 
of so many of her friends for a seeming political advantage”. 

In the Bengal legislative Council, the Bengal Moneylenders' Bill and the 
Bengal Agricultural 1 debtors (Amendment) Bill were passed, and the Council 
was prorogued. 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi in a leading arth le in the Harijan . entitled “The Dis- 
sentients”, said, “I am not s|Knling for a fighd 1 am trying to avoid it. What- 
ever may lie true of the members of the Working Committee, I wholly endorse 
Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose’s charge that I am eager to have a compromise with 
Britain if it can he hud with honour. Indeed, Katyagraha demands it. There- 
fore, 1 am in no hurry. And yet, if the time came and if I had no followers, 

I should be able to put up a single-handed fight. 

“But l have not lost faith in Britain. I like the latest pronouncement of 
Lord Linlithgow. I believe in his sincerity. There are undoubted snags in that 
sfiesch, many i's have to be dotted and many t’s have to he crossed. But it 
seems to contain the germs of a settlement honourable to both nations. 

“Those, thereafter, who work with me have to appreciate this side of me. 
Perhaps, from the stand-point of the dissentients, this compromising nature of 
mine is s disqualification. If it is, the country should know it.” 

The Congress Working Committee decided that with a view to ending the 
the political deadlock in India, Mahatma Gandhi “should seek from the Viceroy 
clarification of certain points” in His Excellency's speech at the Orient Club, 
Bombay. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League was expected to be in 
Delhi about the same time as Mahatma Gandhi. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad issued a statement from Wardba regarding the observance 
of “Independence Day” : “The Congress Working Committee at itf last meeting 
passed a resolution calling upon the country to observe Independence Day with 
enthusiasm and due solemnity. It prescribed the pledge to be taken on Inde- 
pendence Day.” 

Mat The Congress Working Committee concluded its three-day session at Wardha 
after hearing Mr. 8arst Chandra Bose and Mr. 8atyaranjan Bakshi, who had 
been deputed by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to premt its view 
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on the Bengal Congress dispute and to press lor the withdrawal of the ad hoc 
committee apipioitited to conduct Congress elections. 

Mr. X. C. Clmttcrjce, of the Hindu Mahusabha, addressing a meeting at Dumka, 
Raid : ‘ We want to eo-o|»crate with England, in thin her hour of crisis, hut on 
terms of honourahtc ro*n|*.*ration. The proiuine of the trrint of Dominion Status 
as cmlxxlicd in the Statute of Westminster in the shortest possible time makes 

honourable coopHTation possible ‘Djininioii Status as embodied in the 

Statute of WcHlmiiis'cr is practically independence. It makes India an 
autonomous State, not subordinate to Kurland or a no » her part of the British 
Empire in either domestic or foreign politics, and it makes India a free member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Pandit Jaw'iarlal Nclirn, addressing a meeting at Nagpur, said that there 
appeared to be no chance of a settlement of the impnssee though the Viceroy's 
re -cut speech at Bombay was ‘ sweet”. The lime liad come, he said, when none 
dare spr.ik a-minst "Sw.ir.ij”. even though he did not like it. lm}»eiliincnts were, 
however, licit i;: pul in its way in the name of religion and the minorities. 

22n<l. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijnn. stated : “Independence Day 
is an annual feature in the Congress programme and is unconnected with civil 
resist iinec*. Ileum the forthe-niiiug celebrations must not be mistaken for a 
declaration of civil resist a lit! also said : ”1 am making a desperate effort 

to avoid a struggle. 1 believe in the sincerity of Lord Linlithgow” 

Sir liaiiiHwaini Mudaliar, Commerce Mein Iter. Government of India, opening 
a conference of rcMrcscuintivcs nt the Central and Provincial Governments and 
Indian Stales, at New IMui, to discuss questions relating to labour, stressed the 
need for eo-ordinaiioii of labour conditions bet ween different parts of the country. 

Maulatia Aliul Kalam A /.ad and Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose left Wardha for 
Calcutta. Before his departure, Sj. Bose had detailed discussions with MaliatmA 
Gandhi and Dr. Uajeudra Prasad on the political situation in the country and 
also t lie Belied question. During bis discussions with the Congress Working 
Committee, Sj. Bose in statin; the case of the Bengal Caneiress Committee 
answered certain points raised in the resolution of the Working Committee on 
December 21. 

Dr. Nulini Iinnjan Sarknr issued a statement from Calcutta on his return 
from Wardha, pointing out that lie failed to appreciate the opinion to the 
spinning clause in the Congress independence pledge. 

Surdar Ballablibhai Patel, addressing a meeting of the C. P. and Berar 
Congress Assembly Parly at Wardha. said that new forces of opposition had 
remit ly conic to The surface. Although these were seeming Iv communal they 
were not at all due to an) cultural or communal differences. There was a desire 
to bargain for a share in the power that was yet to come. 

At the annual general meeting of the Mahabodlii Society of India, in Calcutta, 
presided over by Sir M. N. Mukbcrjee, a resolution requesting the Governor of 
Bihar to baud over the management of the Bodhgaya temple to BudlusU was 
adopted. 

2 *rd. Mr- M. A. Jiiinah, in a Blatcment to the Press issued at Rajkot, said : “I 
hud that even Congressmen are realizing that the Independence Day pledge, as 
amended or with the addendum, is a camouflage.” 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose returned to Calcutta from Wardha. In his represen- 
tation, he narrated a long series of facts to controvert the reasons given by the 
Congress Working Committee for appointing an ad hoc committee to conduct 
Congress elections in Bengal. 

Sj. Subhas Chamlffe Bose, in a Press statement issued at Lucknow, said, *T 
received during the last few days numerous enquiries from members ami 
sympathisers of the Forward Bloc ns tj what they should do on January 26. I 
have already announced that there is no objection to holding separate meetings 
and demonstrations on Independence Day. But whether they should actually be 
held separately or not is left entirely to the discretion of the members in each 
locality. In no case should there he any opposition raised or any discordant 
note struck by the members of the Forward Bloc in meeliugs organized by the 
official Congress Committees where the Gandhian pledge will be taken.” 

A conference of the Miudus of Sind, including representatives of a number of 
Hindu Pnnahaynts in villages and towus throughout the Province was convened 
at Karachi by Mr. Nichal Das Yizirani, Minister, to consider the position of the 
minority community and to desire measures to safeguard their interests. 
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Silk. The Sind Gorernraeot decided to set np a Coart of Inquiry to investigate 
the note in the province particularly in res|>ect of the causes of riots, measures 
taken by civil officers including the police to preserve peace immediately before 
the riots. 

A proposal was made to the Calcutta Corporation, to make a capital grant of 
Re 10UUOJ out ot municipal funds for the construction of “a library hall siui 
rooms snd a gyraniisurtf” of the Alahajnri Sudan (tlic House of the Nation). 

Sir A. Kaunas sv mm Muduliur. Commerce Member to the Government of India, 
opening the Pn*c Control Conference at New Delhi, refcired to the ei*ononric 
and other difficulties attended njon the controlling of prices of primary ooiumo* 
dities, and the dangers involved in un ‘coordinated efforts in the different parts of 
the country. 

A concrete result of the two-day session of the Labour Conference was tbs 
general agreement that the Central Government should draft legislation on four 
lmpo taut subjects in the light of the discussion on them and send the draft to 
the provincial Governments. 

25tfi. Sp Siibhas Chandra Lose issued a statement observing : “In connexion 
with the independence Day cclehru.iotis, 1 have one thing to add to my previous 
statement. In rei 1 curing the l'.G*> pledge in nurtiiigs convened by the Forward 
Bli>\ the Inst Bentcn-e stiould he deleted. Lien without this sentence the pledge 
will he a self-contained and iospiiiug one.” 

Mr. K. S. ICuikur, Vrcpresi lent, and three oilier members of the C. 1*. 
Provincial Forward Blue, in u s'atcmcut issued h\ ‘hem Hit i* i : 'The statement 
of Uujcndrn Prasad ic. aiding the indcpendi n> e pledge is a distinct climb down 
with a definite ••oiicos-.ioii to thoac who have serious objcclton to tlic (sutioti 
relating to spinning and a c instru live pro. ramim- ” 

Mr. Al. A .limuiit icptving to the web-ome intended to him by the President, 
Junngadh Juiniat, said : *> *m<* Hindu leaders ((Miturcss) aie iuM,\icuUd and are 
out to email the* .Moslem*, hi.: t,.c la 0: »»••'• no.v alert and the Moslem League 
should be equipped wi h a Press to /ig t those who me in opposition, aa also 
with the necessary means for the purpn 

Mr. C. ihijauo; ala -1 a.i, addressing liie students of the Madras Christian 
College at Ttmiubuiak. said, “\Ve ‘dr*u ! d not allow posterity to say that a great 
Opportune}* was s idled by iutivnal dill'. i dices. 

In Sind, a serious c:i*.*.s was ibie.it cued following a meeting of the Hindu 
inde;tenilcnt members »n iiw A'-s i, n»l*ly on the eve of the budget session of the 
Assembly. The paity by a inaio it y d«>cidcd to withdraw its support to the 
Alla Ituksli Ministr} and in *# 0;>i <>*it ion. 

Fifty shops w» ic. nm>:i< Led and five* villagers were killed when frontier 
tribesmen raided a village near ll.innu. 

20th. “Inckqiendt'in'e Day” was -il»+*rwd in Calcutta. The celebra ions went off 
)*eaccf«diy. The moridnj; was devoted to the hoisting of Congress flags and 
processions, while iii'O’iu s were held in the evening when the Independence 
Pledge was read. The "pay” was observed in many other b'nfioiis, when a 
similar procedure was adopted. 

Dr. Nichaldos Vi/.iiam and Dew an Dmlmal Daulntram, the two Ministers in 
tbc Biud Cabinet tendered their resignation. 

Mf. Al. fi. Alley, leader of the Congress Nationalist Party had an interview 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Ward km. Uc diseased the political situation with 
special reference to the communal problem, lie stressed the need of solving the 
problem by giving proper sahvuaida to minor i'.ic* without tiny disiinetiuii in 
all provinces. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi in the course of an article in the flurijan, wrote on 
“Ahimsa and practice”. *T hold that tiie coming into power of the proletariat 
through violence is bound to fail in the end ; what is gained by violence must 
be lost before superior viob-u< e”. 

Ia the All-lndiw \Vomc.i'» Gonferen^e Association at Allahabad, Begum 
Bhareefah liamid Ali, in her IVm I'miial address, made several interesting 
observations. She said, "We have suffered from many Hitlers in the home in 
each generation. Let tin pray devoutly that Hitlerism in every shsf* or form 
may be banished from the world." 

The Excess Profits Tax Bill, sought to impose a tax of 50 t>. c. of the excess 
of the profits made in any accounting period after April 1, I0il9 over “Standard 
Profits.” 

5 
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28tfc The Kashmir Pnrbnr nireed to a tenv'orarv change in the tnde treaty <rf 
18<'\ sLimd between tin* ILhish Covcrum *nt sum the Maharaja of Kashmir, with 
a view* to stimul i mu Irdr.r* *iade wi'ii ( •ii’r;;] Asia. 

Mr. '1. A. .! i ui:a:t mi l** n *<«•■ n *sr re..pdiiu t In' British Government 1 ® atti- 
tude : *‘We are ini »rm- 1 • ’:*ir Loud #m ‘sm.iV our pint demands to appoint *n 
ini] nrfial judid.d ttii».:o:d I n-.r.u-ly a l!«»ya| Commission, to it quire into (Mir 
clnir.ns of n very seri.u* eha-v. -nr, nh*u*. die tyranny ami oppression |trsetisSd 
over Modem.* in C.iii ■r'-ss-v.ncrc.c I pro J. 1 c••K. ,1 

The liiivf/mii-.ii of India pr.». t ,« • l t»> a-*:-oiiit ♦wo Price Advisory officers. one 
to he st.t* inni-.l in P. mu ‘mv ssi.- 1 t‘i-* other at Cd.Mpfa. mainly to follow the 
itctixiiir* of tin* * cvihrLo imik.is in jute sisi<4 iu votion ami to keep the 
Government < >t Ih.pi in* . end o i If- li ieh , ::* i* , 4 in those timrlcc 

Mahiitiiri Gnndui wrn'e in the U u. u : “My l*Ht*f is iiMhhak.il that without 
communal unify >w;r:»j L» irtniijcd ihrouli ip*i- viol true. Hut unity 

ramini be i »m di« I wih.mt j.i** , i-r be:w.s*i roniinunisic*. Moslems or any other 
friendship I'stii it* >i be b.iiulo wv\\ bn .cry.** 

29th. IhinsiK-tn*' amoniniii'.' to IN 1 wee announced when a fund called the 

•'East India l uml I > 1'ri i >h war v..»* u;*ned a* a meeting at the 

Bengal ( •Imm'ifr *»t Comur'ivc. 

In fin* Punjab A*.** , m , .ly, .Mir Maqbn.*1 Mahmud. Parliamentary Secretary to 
tin* Premier, atmoum'i'il the I *n i. iv rnfinn'V d.cisiuti to Like action against 
all nmimnmd \ ol «i vi : r or. *i:i t< >n> j.i the pro*. inec. 

Hr. liajni.dra Prasad in a puss si. -ip •■ ment mi the Bengal Congress affairs, 
said : ’‘ Hu- V. mkin;: < ' miuiu ' '■*'*' :nc inutile to alter their pK’viows decision. 
The ad line • (inimi: !ir will rimd.i'l eh*, rhei**. h is hoi id till Cniuress Com- 
mittees imdi.din : ihr P:»»* imi.-.l t'.in.iw 1 '*»iiiiii! ! and its executive couii.il 
will eo-o|*crntc w i * ! i lie “ad !.■» ” •omiin*?' •• and (h ensure lair and iniiartial 
election* wlii.di is tin* i 'Virion hrhu; l l Sr i p.ii of the Working Coin mil t»V*. 

Sir (iiilaiii lfu***:uu I h !:»>;»» Ih.li. Mit:> , rr-ii:-t 'liaise of Law urn! Order, 
Hind, info: lin'd tin* \ . I\ t *;:»? tin* Oo\ « • n nimt of Smd had iiniirrcd an 
rxiiiidiimi 1 of l**»i. p lor A. K. I*, e iiruns and IN. fur |<rovidin^ 

anus and rlodiin- to '!».• s; o i:d | oil v. 

With a \i»\v to L'nidm,: » In* ni' , mis , !s of tho Hindi Indc]rmhnt Party in the 
Hind Awnnhl*. a hd* ;a-io'.i of tin* lim ln “i amdp. s\ts M in llu provin.c \\a« formed. 

80 th. His I'Acrlhan y th»* Oo\ritn*r «'f Ih/i. al m tin* annual dinmr of the Calcutta 
Trade* A ’.a.ion. s;o.| • *Ii.« r|; himi’c iiii 'li.*a'i.»n- of t) %• war me* juat as 
unions toi i !.o pi l . lia ns 0 v« > a;.* to tlms.* who live 1 1* s, r to t lie* actual 
Hen sc of ron li ». ’I In* ui*:?!*. uc s'mmI w tall l»y aic id.vils, the viditc of which 
India as a w:.iih* mid* 'stands id.:d- in nlu-li luii.nl hassiuMin in no iliiccttAii) 
Way flint sh«‘ 1» lirv 

I»r. Uaj'ioli.i Pias.nl, in tr: ly lo S.imt Clmndra P*i»sc*s t city ram protesting 
against t!»c Wo.Uin -. ( .minr. «ti mou and it q .t>-. iip.. «in* ti»u-rcss Presi- 

th'iit to hold a i • I mi n| I*. :i .d t , **n. , S4’SMucn on !hc issue, stattnl flint the 
I’oiiLiicss * mi-' Hu; i *n did li ** j i • o id tot ;in appeal against the Uoikin^; Com- 
mittee to a m •M il. It, in, hut t tl that Hj. Huh' iniiiht, if he hktd, upj*eal 

to tlie All-India « on.ii*** Commitov. 

Slut. J>r. Paiunlia Prasad, the Con i.-<s President, rook exception to Hj. Hnrat 
t’hnndm P.nsr's reuur.U hi a t*ie_».im tlmt the All- India Congress Committee 
had h •|iii-k*-d nniosi.y io *u;,..ni xout phe Cpi.y»*>s PicsidcnCs) (hvishui irres- 
)i«* 'ine ul m> it" 1 i Pr«v .d do. hoed that the i« mark wa? wholly iiiijnsf itied 
mid 'unwoi'h} mil ••.tien:. I> :i.> ihint.” in tie i‘onyr**ss oi-mdsution in other 
proviiivcs. In. I ra-ad ^in.ipratind 'hai the Working Commutcc was coin |*e tent 
wiitun the Com res* e.»ns,iu:noii to aj-uint an ad hoc committee to conduct 
the i hvtioiiH pi II u. al, 

'Ihe E\»*. otp e t'oan. il of f he pi.*n* al Pro\in. ini Congress Committee at a 
lueetnu in Cal -urn. | .i>s, d ifsuhpions protest tii£ nuniust the Aptx>iiitment of 
tnc “ad ho *' eonimit tee and . ailiti. upon the suhordiunte Cougress organizations 
in the province not lo m-opeta'c with the nl»o\r inmimittee. 

l»r. li. H. Mmmje addressed a large gatheiing nt iloinhajr. ]n hit tpseeh he 
tH>iau*t| nut th.at ti e Hindu Mnhu*;tl>li:i was not nntngonistSe to the Oonurew. 
in fact the lirsi session of the MiiIiiimiIiIia was held in the Congress Psiiasl At 
tlaya in P.C.\ He appealed to Muhatnui liandhi to lift the ban imposed on 
member* of the Hindu Mshnaabha. 
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Sj. Bubkas Chandra JVso made an atta k on the i*oli y of tlu. Congress High 
Com and at a nuviiug in Caloutia. lie traced tin* hi»ior\ of the ilifleivinet be- 
tween the Woikiu,. Commit tec ami the ltcmnl Trovin* iul Congress Committee 
beginning from the Tri| u:i O'ligreaa, and mu id that the a) jointnnni of au ad lioo 
committee over tl.e i cad of the 11. 1'. C. C. aua nothing l».«t an ui teiupt on the 
part of the Woiking Committee to suppress (lie Ldust* of licngal. 


February 1940 

The principal incident of the month ua« tho mooting of Ilis Excellency 
the Viceroy and Mahatma, (uinulii,— - Mr. M. A. Jinnuli of the Moslem 
League win aUo itivitui to \ la -c the Mo l in |»oi nt of \i. w — to r. mote the 
political deadlock in th i\ :.ntry. Though the intiixiew piiicthally did 
nothing in the diivcliuii i.l impi\A mg iiiulicr*, Mahuinm (land hi was 
optimistic enough to uerlan* that lie saw the germs of setthnunt in tho 
Viceregal pronouncement in lLmluy. 

The in \t item of ml' r* ! v. as the appeal of l<ord Zetland, in an inter- 
view to a representative of tie* .'w/io/m/ i'/m/iv , to the leaders of the Indian 
C’ongr* ss to “escape hum the *\ tunny oi phnii, s." The Seen t:iry of State 
for India said that e\p n< me u‘. the working oi the con>titut ion in tho Act 
of llW.j had made it »1 ar that the pr mloin ol the minorities must ho tnken 
in hiiml by Indians tin m ~c!\ "Long rang • homhar-imriit hy 1 ad ing per- 
sonalities from plat lorm an i Prc --* is litlit lik. 1\ to lead anywle re. What 
is wanted i^ « scap • Hum ih.- txiumiy ui phras.es ami a descent from idealism, 
from the abstract to tii * u. ii nie. ’ 

lie continued : ‘ I i.eikve that «.n]y by means of discussion among those 
who can sp ak with authoiity tor then i*'lL\u r-, informal and in confidence 
in the first instance, i* hi-iplul appreciation ol their respective standpoints 
ami dilii-.-ulties ini: r. nt in th. in to ho hoped for. Jl Mich a discussion is to 
be fait lit nl there must he on all sides a genuine will to succeed and a real 
spirit of compromise. The British (iov* rnim-tii cannot compel these things ; 
they can only plead for them as 1 most earnestly do." 

Both Mahatma (sandhi and Dr. Raj mini Prasad, th i Congress Presi- 
dent expressed keen msappoint nn lit at the iittermice of Lord Zetland. 

Mr. M. A. Jinmih released fur puldicalion Ids correspondence with His 
Excellency the Vic- roy, in whi. h tlie l it* r made it cl- ar that his Govern- 
ment realized the importance oi the contentment of the Moslem Community 
in achieving constitutional pmgivss. 

Mr. Fazlul Ilu<i, Piviiii-r of Bengal, called a conh rente of 15 Hindus 
and 15 Moslems to attempt to settle the communal problem in the Province. 
Mr. Huq further stated that the host solution tor India's problems would 
he the forming of coalition cabinets in the Provinces for ihe duration of the 
war. Sir Bikandar iiyat aho expressed Ins willingness to give the plan a 
trial in his Province it it would facilitate an All-India sctllem nt. 

In the Congress Presidential election, Mauiana Abul Kalam Azarl defeat- 
ed his opponent Mr. M. N. Roy by a large majority — Bengal delegates took 
no part in the voting. 

Military operations were launched in the "settled areas" between the 
Bannu Kohat road and tribal territory and in Ahmadzai Salient. The Faquir 
of Ipi was supposed to be ill and his followers were leaderless. 

The dispute between the Congress Working Committee and the Bengal 
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Congreet Committee continued. The B. P. C. C. disaffiliated three District 
Committees for co-op -rating with the "Ail IIoV* Election Committee 
appointed by tlie High C'<nim.i.nd. Following this notion, the Working 
Committee at Patna cleoukd to sn p ud the B. P. C. C. for “acts of de- 
fiance." The latter was also a ked to show can o why it should not bo 
disaffiliated. The Ad Hoc Committee was temporarily appointed to act 
instead of the B P. C. C. 

1st. A Bsroda State proclamation announced the inauguration of the new Consti- 
tution emlmdicd in tin* Government of IVtrnta A* it. - 1 lie consii union stressed 
the fiindituiriiln! identity of intivosis lietwccn His Highness the Muhumja and 
his people. His Iliyliiiiss earnestly Imped that tho -rcutly increased opportuni- 
ties for service which the new «*. .u**t ii »it i«>»i conferred on the people would be 
Utilised with n due sense of rest o:.stlnliiy and in a spirit oi m Uual understand- 
ing and goodwill ho tis to eniiMe it to help to n*l-. ••?■«-#» ti.e mu'f-t'iul mid moral 
progress of his |kh »;•!<•. The constitution provided for a L»- i.dative Council 
(Dlmra SaldiR', eon si sting of (Vi members, ot whom 147 wen* to he elected mid 
23 nominated. Niue of the iioniin.oc»l members would he odicials. There would 
lie no distinction between urban and rural con -tit in: ics ex c *t in the case of 
Barodn City. The Dewan would he the e\ o»i io IV* ideiP t»i the Council. 

Mr A. K. Fazlul Huq. Pr-micr of H-'ir.-,al, and Mr 11. C. Charerjec, VDe- 
Fresideut of the llcnjal If in In Ma , !:is:ib!ui iss n-d a joint s'a'emcut urging the 
immediate necessity of a round table conference of ixyiescn lames of the Llindu 
and Moslem Communities of Bengal. 

In a joint H-:i*cnietit issued by l>r. Shyanui Fra sad Mo Am jer, Mr. S. N. 
Banet jtv, Mr. N. lv. Basil, Mr. N. C. Chatvriee and Mr. S i:i' Kumar Roy 
Chowdhmy, Hindu lcailers &.f Bc,,.al ch-scrihc.f the communal Award as “the 
real rancor eating into the vitals n? the pvb!i • li 'V ( >f and it should 

first be t.uUlcd by ihc proposed confcrvu-'c of representatives of Hindus ami 
Moslems. 

Dr IV S. Moonjc addressing a public meting at Jamdiodmir, said: *Tt is 
the duty of every Hindu to-dav to join the Mah.isabha and forces the trahings 
of Mahatnni Gandhi, who, ns Dictator of Congress, has imparted them under the 
name of nationalism for the last _< 1 years.' ” 

Dr. Uaieiulni Prasad, the C ngivss I'lv. ideni, in his letter to Sj. Sarat 
Chandra llose referred to the: "dcliain o” by the |lcii;_al Congress Committee of 
the AIMndin Working Committee, lie said : ‘By saying that in the A. I. C. 
C. there is a packed majovitv, you Iiunc made the insult more pointed. The 
assertion is wholly unju-oilicu and unworthy. I cannot imagine a greater insult 
to the members ewveri.ed and to the cb- tora’c wb; h remind them.” 

The Punjab Assembly rcD-ted by \2 vop-s t,» p. mi adjournment motion 
moved by Dr. Satyajnil (Congress) relating to a hnn-crstiike by political pri- 
soners in the Fcro/.ctu>rc district jail. 

2nd. llis Excellency the Viceroy presided over a conf. r-m-r at ti e Viceroy’s House 
at New Delhi when a general review was made of the Frontier situation.-- The 
Comnmnder-in-lTiict, several oilicers of Army ilcadip art pis, the Finance Mem- 
ber \Sir Jeremy Pais man) and the t inventor of the North Western Frontier 
Frounces (Mr Georyc Cmndnglium) were presonr. 

Mr. M. A. .Tirmah, in an interview at New Delhi, observed that the first and 
fundamental point on which the Moslem IjOiti.uc insisted was that the Govern- 
ment of. Iudia Act should go "lock, stock and barrel” mul the whole constitution- 
al problem considered fifresh. 

At a meeting of memliers of the Foreign Committee of the All-India Moslem 
League, certain "fundamental principles” on which in the opinion of Moslems, 
the future Indian constitution should be based were defined. Sir Abdulla 
Maroon presided at the meeting. 

M. In an article in the Harijtin , Mahatma Gandhi justified the clause in the 
Congress independence pledge relating to British rule in India. He referred to 
the objection raised be Mr. F. E, James against the clause in the Congress 
independence pledge mating to British rule in India. The clause stated that 
‘Hhe British Government in India has not only deprived the Indian people of 
feeir freedom but haa based itself upon the exploitation of the masses and bos 
ruined India economically, politically, culturally and spiritually”. 
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8j. Surat Chandra Bose, replying to the Congress Presidents letter, reiterated 
his statement that the All-India Congress Committee had a packed majority and 
referred to the prevalence of “violence and corruption within the Congress". 

Referring to the objection* raised l»y Ur. Prasad, to the taking of referendum, 
Sj. Bose said : “The technical objection pleaded by you is not enough to turn 
down a suggestion to appeal to the basic sanction of democracy. You take your 
stand on a narrow legalistic objection". 

Mr. BhulabliHi Deaai, a member of the Wotjkinj!: Committee, opening the 
Tamiiuad Politieal Conference, referred to the Viceroy’s offer of liomiuion 
Status. Mr Uesai pointed out how in the Union of tSmth Africa it was de- 
monstrated that it could assert itself as evidenced by i-Jcmunl llemng’s resolution 
in the United Parliament. They in India wete concerned more about the subs- 
tance of independence. 'Let us take them (Britain) at their word, and ask them 
to prove it in dcids." 

Mahatma (Sandhi, in the Hnrijan , answered certain objections raised against 
his hijarat advice to Hindu* in t*ind. He said : “.\ly advice to migrate is for 
all who feel oppressed and cannot live without loss of self- respect, in n particular 
plane. If the Moslems, where they arc in a minority tine really oppressed and 
sought my advice, I should give them the sume amice that 1 have given to the 
J*iud Hindus. But ns a general rule they are cnjaiblc of holding their own evea 
when they arc in a minority. 

4th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidti, addressing the Commemnratimi Day celebration of the 
Raveiishuw College. Cut nek, observed : “One woid has obwHWMi iin for the last 
*J-*» years, and it. is 'uaUoiuiti^m". The definition of naiiomilinra is Inn narrow. 
We have to ho some thing better than patriots. We must lake Ihcminp of the 
world into consideration for every gesture of service to India." 

The Working Committee of tiie All-India .Moslem league mtfl at New Delhi 
and adjourned after passing several resolutions, due of the resolutions was: 
*Thc Working (Committee deplores the firing by the police on Moluoameduus 
at Biirliiininrr (Centra! Pro\inres) on .lamutry l’» and urges His 'Excclitstcy the 
(invertor of the Ontrul I’loviuccs to appoint an im penial trihunaJ to inquire 
into the incidents and take such aiejn as may he necessary fur Jhc conduct of 
an impartial and fair inquiry." 

Mr. FhkIiiI llnq (Inland in New Delhi : "In the best interests if the 
country, the present deadlock mu at lie aul\od. The solution to .my mind 
would he the setting up of coal it inn governments in the prmiticcti daring the 
interim period of tl»e wur. 1 am prewired to take ('on pressmen iu«o my Cahiaet." 

Sir Siknndar llyat ICIian, Premier of the Punjab, had tut interview with 
Mahatma < din d hi at New Delhi. 

In thr Punjab Assembly, replying to a question in connexion with the ratio of 
communal icpn*M*niuth»n in Hut eminent. services, Sir Sunder Singh Mfluillaa, 
Revenue Minister said that the following proportions were filed for nutiun 
recruitment : Moslems fjM p. c . Hindus 3u p. c. atnl Sikhs 20 p.c. 

5th. Mahatma (iandhi went to the Vi -eroy’s House at New Delhi, fie remained 
with His Excellency for nUiiit 2\ hours, huhsequentlv an official communique 
was issued, stating, “In rcsjsmsc to an imitation from llis Excellency, Mr. 
(iandhi came to see tlie Viceroy. A prolonged und very friendly discussion took 
phn e in which the whole j*osition was exhaustively examined. 

His Excellency the (ioveruor of Bengal, presiding at the annual meeting of 
(he Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Cabutln, observed : U A true scholar is not 
ltoiind by eonsiderntious of imtioiuil nr racial advantage. He seeks to add to 
the sum total of human knowledge and cultural advance.— The scholar has time 
to meditate ujHin the j -a«t, to consider its significant as affecting the future, 
and to him knowledge of the past makes the ftrescuL jealousies and hatreds of 
mankind seem futile." 

Ilis Excellency the (ioveruor of tlie United Provinces, dealing with the politi- 
cal situation in India, in the course of a speech at Liu-know, declared : “It was 
a great disayqioiatmeiit to me to find on my return to India after a short holi- 
day the extent to which the situation had deteriorated.** 

l>r. B. 8. Moon jo, the Mnhasahha leader, in a statement from Jamshedpur, 
while welcoming the conference of Hindu and Moslem leaders of Bengal, pro- 
posed by the Bengal Premier, said, the idea could not coroe within the purview 
of practical politics unless : (1) Mr. (iandhi reused bis attitude with regard to 
Moslems and cancelled his statement of his loyal acceptance of the Communal 
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Award. ( 2 ) The Confirm* and the Moalrm Teague denounced the Communal 
Award, j.'ty Both the Congress and the Moslem league made op their mind 
to prevent “any intervention of tlie liritiwh Government in this domestic quarrel.** 
•th. His Excellency the Vierroy granted an interview to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
President of the All-lmlia Moslem league. at New lrelhi. A communique issued 
after the mceiinr k arid : “In rcsim.se to an invitation from His Excellency, 
Mr. Jittimh touny come to see the Viceroy. The conversation, which lasted for 
over an hour, ranged over tire whole position. Mr. Jinnah urged on His 
Excellency tlie great importance attached by the Mwlrm and other minorities to 
the safeguarding of their 1*0*1(1011 in any settlement or discussions that might 
take |diu*e. IJis Excellency assured Mr. Jinnah that His Majesty’s Government 
were fully alive to the necessity for safeguarding tlie legitimate interests of the 
minorities, and that he need lie under no apprehension that the importance of 
those subjects would tie lost night of.** 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement regarding his conversations with the Viceroy 
said, "Tint vital difference between the Congress demand and the Viceroy's offer 
consists in the fact that the Viceroy’s offer contemplates final determination of 
India's destiny by the British Government whereas tlie Congress con templates 
just the contrary.— I ho Congress position is that the lest of real freedom consists 
In the people of India determining their own destiny without outside 
interference.” 

In tlie Central Assembly, the Finance Member introduced a Bill to amend the 
Reserve Bank Act. Sir /.afrullu Khan, introduced anotlier Hill to replace the 
ordinance to provide for the compulsory registration of European British subjects 
of military age in India which would expire at. the end of February. 

fcir Akbar Ifydaii, President Nizam's Executive Council uddre^ing tlie State 
Lcgislabve Council, at Hyderabad, suid : ‘‘t*>ur allinacc with the British 

Government, has stood us AjU years and the tics which bi»*d us to the l row 11 
are unbreakable. Hyderabad and the States have always insisted that our 
relation* arc with the Crown in the Fulled Kingdom ami this fad has now been 
recognized, the high office of the Crown Reprcwiirative being symbolic of it. 
Any constitution for India, if it involved even in part a transit*! cure of those 
relations to any other authority, must necessarily inquire the assent of liis 
Exaltctl Highness in so far ns Hyderabad is concerned. " 

Aclinna J. H. Kripabini, General Secretary, All-India Congress Cbm m if tee 
issued a statement warning the Congress uni is in Bengal of the consequence* if 
tthey failed to abide by the decision of the AU-Iiidht Congress Committee with 
regard to electi* ns in the province. 

In the Central Assembly, Hir Jererov Raisnmu, Finance Menilier, introduced 
the Excess Profits Bill and commended generally the so« ial justice of making 
tvsilshle to the community generally a part at least of the windfall that war 
brought to the. few. Mr. Alex. Aikuran, the lender of the European Group made 
a critical analysis of 'he Bill. 

Till, fcdr C. 1 *. 1 ‘nmaswamy Iyer. l>evnn of Travnneorc, interviewed regarding tlie 
communique issued rdniing to the inlet views between Jiis Excellency the 
Viceroy and Missis Hamlin and Jinnah. said : “As for indej endem*e of any 
kind, it is, in my humble view, so far heyomi the range of pt actual politics 
that it cannot be seriously debated iu view especially of what is taking | la« e all 
over Enrol e and Asia.” 

r l lie Criitml Assembly agreed to eircuhiMon of Mr. Iain hand Navnlrai’s Bill to 
amend the Indian 1 nisi Code so as It* raise the age limit of a fetson. woman or 
mnn t in connexion with the rffinres of kidnapping and ahdt.ciioit, to IS veers, 
instead of the existing age limit of 16 years in the ease of a girl and 14 vears 
in the ease of a iqfle child. 

Mb. His Highness the Aga Khan, interviewed in Bombay, supported Fardar 
Balls* bhai Patel’s suggestion to leave the outstanding j ohtual \ rohh m of the 
day to be settled by a eonfeieiice of meudiers ot legislatures iu India. He said, 
"It is an excellent suggisiion. *ihis is the most | radical step towards a filial 
settlement of all tlie pobhtns before us- the communal probhm, the relations 
between British India and Indian States and, finally with the British 
Government.” 

The Central Assembly passed without a division £ir Hera Ali’s resolution 
recommending that early steps be takeu to strengthen the air defence of India 
by providing suitable air Lraiuing for Indian youths and establishing an auxiliary 
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Indian Air Ferre, commensurate with the size, populations Mid requirements of 
the country, to he routined hy Indians. 

Dr. SUyam Prasad Mnokrrjeu and Mr. B C Ohattcrjee, tiro lending members 
of the Bengal Hindu Muhaftihlia, issued jointly a statement eritirixtag the siwerh 
made by the Home Minister. Ehavaja Sir N:uunu<Miti, in the Bengal Legislative 
Council on January 12 on a mot win for the appointment of a committee of 
of inquiry to investigate into the attaint of Nonkkali. In the course of his 
speech the Home \limxr.r declared that nothing was wrong with Noakludi and 
that the allcgsitions made were without any foundation. 

Sir P. 8. 8»v«swami Iyer, the Liberal leader of Madras, in an interview 
stated : *T see no proioww a peaceful settlement of the vital questions at 
issue between tlie Hindus and Mahometan a without any outside interference.” 

9th. In the eonrse of a discussion,. in the Central Assembly, Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
strongly criticized the Excess Profits Tax Bill autl levelled a spirited attack —not 
on the proposals to tax ww* prwits arising from the war— hut on what lie 
described as ilw* Win*!;, faithful adoption, word section and clause of the English 
Excess Profits Tax Act of 1-*’-* withoat any refereiiee to Indian conditions. 

Mr. M. N. Roy. in a Press statement issued in Calcutta, in connexion with 
his nomination as a candidate fc»r flap Congress Prcsidentsliip. said : “For me 
the contest hi uot against any iudivkluat, but between two sets of ideas and 
ideals.” 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hurijan , under the captnai "The task before 
us” : “There need he no. dimippotiiNtii'iil among Cimgrcssmen, over the failure 
of negotiations between ll.E. rli«a Viceroy and me. We met to explore the 
possibilities of a settlement. 1 Ijad seen the genus of it in the Viceregal 
pronotuu-eroeni in Bom buy.” 

The Working Committee of tHr Hindu Mahasahhifr at New l>elhi. which 
disiraased the indiiicui situation, ipssed resolutions urging that the communal 

S robtem be referred to the L«gue of Nations for settlement. Mr. V. D. 
avarkar presided. 

The (>overumw!it of Bengal prjmnl gated nu Ordinance called the Bengal Jute 
Ordinance of 111 p i, t«> rrgnla e t#c growing of jute in PUJ. 

Dr. IUjendra ptuawl, in the sour*.*! of his reply to >j. Sarat Chandra Bow, 
staled: If you are kem on having the verdict of the primary Con grew 
members. yotrenn cettsinly hnre it, ami 1 would inute you to ti y a chance at 
the A.I.C.C. which will he elu ted on February I"> hy delegates who in their 
turn have been elected hy tlw primary members, or at the open sehMon of the 
Congress if you coo bring n\> the matter in u suitalde constitutional niauncr.” 
tlth. Mr. b. Srinivasa Iyengar., a former President of the Congress, in a statement 
to the Prees in .Madias mtggftstrd that the leaders of the Congress and the 
Moslem League should meet to bring about a settlement of the communal and 
contiituiicml problems. 

Mr. Arariihu Ojha, President of the Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, 
addressing the seventh arauud general meeting, said, "A survey of llKJfi WVuld 
Economy reveals that the world was not very happy from the economic |>otr« t of 
view iu He year just endbd. The political troubles of 111. tw continued and in 
some cases inteusiiieil, aad the consummation was reached in ^September last 
when tbs present war was precipitated.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru inaugurating the AIl-Maharastra Congress Youth 
Conference in Bombay, appealed to the you tbs of the country to discard provin- 
cialism.. Mr. N. V. Gwigil presided. 

“Bengal Congress lJby” was observed in Cslcutta : a statement issued by the 
Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, explaining the committee’s 
present attitude in regard to the Congress W orking Committee, was supported at 
a wall attended public meeting held la Brsddhauanda Talk, Calcutta. £j. Ssrat 
Chandra Bose presided. 

Lord Zetland in an interview to the Sunday Times, made an appeal to leaders 
of the Indian Congress to “escape from the tyranny of phrases.” 

lMk The Central Assembly, by 63 votes to 7, referred the Excess Profits Tax Bill 
to a Select Committee 

Dr. Ksjendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement on Lord Zetland's 
appeal to Congress leaders which he made in his interview to the Sunday Times. 
•aid ; Tf we sufler Lorn a tyranny of phrase the British Government with all 
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itt raft experience of Government of men should not suffer from it and should 
be able to boldly except the Indian demand.” He continued, "British statesmen 
will do well to shed their patronizing tone and be prc|>ared to deal with Indians 
on terms of equality.” 

Dr. Hajendra Prasad, in reply to Mr. M. N. Roy’s request for postponement of 
the presidential election in order to enable the Bengal delegates to participate in 
it, stated that Jt w»s impossible to comply with the request as arrangements for 
the presidential election had already ixsen inode in the other provinces. 

Mr. J»i Pruknsh Norain, General Secretary, AU-Iudia Congress Socialist Party 
expressed his view on the Congress Presidential election : *‘To vote against 
Montana Ahitl Kdlam Azsd would be to repudiate the leadership of Mr. Gandhi 
in the present crisis. Wc iimist, therefore, vote for Maulana Abui Kaltin Azad.” 

Sir G. S. Bujjuii, Education Secretary, informed Sir Ziamldtn Ahmed that the 
•tate of their finances permitting and subject to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Government of India proposed to make a grant not exceeding Kb. 
Til lakhs during the next 3 years to the l>elhi University. 

13th. The President of the Central Assembly, admitted resolutions recommending 
the preparation for a constitution for Judin on the basis of full Dominion Status 
of the Wes* mi lister Statute variety. 

Mr. M. A. Jimuth, in an article written for “Time and Tide*', elaborated his 
thesis that Western Democracy was totally uusiiitcd to India, and that its 
imposition on India was the disease in the body j«>litic. He demanded that a 
constitution rau*u lie evolved that re omized the existence of two nations in 
India both of wb«»m nnwi share the governance of their common motherland. 

The Ke!c*»t Cowi.iii*u- ,, c on llie Kwcss Profits Tax Bill started work and it was 
expected lha* several of its nvm>rs would champion Mr. Jinnah’s claim that 
the proposed l!s. l • »,» r v i tmniuiiim should lie raised. 

The Sind Ministry Hiiflerod n deiciit in t tie Assembly, when a Congress amend- 
ment on the AgriciuMPisi* Marketing Bill was caniud against the Government 
by _*fi \otes to H». 

Sj. Surat Chandra Bose in reply to the Congress President’s letter, stated what 
he characterized as the real reason of the conflict Itclwcen the All-India 
Working Committee and the Bcii^d Provincial Congress Committee. He said : 

• [ cb) not see how you can dispute the relevancy of roy reference to Bihar 
Congn'ss nltiirs and, more particularly to your own violence Enquiry 
Committee. 'ITic re|*art of that Committee- showed that in 1M7, Ct ingress 
elections in Bihar were cundu-ted in a manner that left, no doubt about the 
prevalence of widespread eamtptioii, violence and unfairness in the Congress 
organisation in Biliar, in spile of which there was no suggestion of intervention 
by the Working Committee". 

lith. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the Press on the interview given by 
liord Zetland to the Sunday Times (jjondon) : ’’l have been taught to believe 
that Dominion Status of the Westminster Statute variety m akin to indepen- 
dimce and Utejiuies the right to secede. Therefore, I had thought there would 
be no difficulty about Britain allowing India to determine her own status. But 
liOrd Zetland makes it clear that Britain, not India, has to determine it Id 
O ther wonts, the British hold on India must remain ” 

Mr. Nalini Uaujan barker, former Finance Minister of Bengal* addressing a 
public meeting at Chaudpur, referred to tlie proposed conference in Calcutta 
convened by Mr. A. K. Far.lul lluq (Premier) to settle Hindu-Moslem problems. 

Mr. H. C. Mookhcrjoc, President. Indian Christian Association, at the annual 
meeting of that body in Calcutta, uWrvrd : *'We arc not a clamorous party, we 
do not raise a hue and cry ; but we arc thoroughly alert and alive to the situa- 
tion, and wc are ^studying the currents and cross •currents that are going on in 
the country.” 

In connexion with the Ministerial crisis in Wild, the Governor soot for the 
leaders of the three Opp'rition Parties iu the Assembly and discussed the 
qtiefctioa of the formation of an alternative Cabinet. 

The Bengal Government issued a comiwehcnsire document refuting the 
allegation made by the All-India Hindu Mahaaabha at its annual semnon in 
Calcutta in December, that the Ministry's policy was communal and reactionary. 

13 th. Maulana Abul Kslam Arad led by 1841 votes to 181 against Mr. M. N. Roy 
in the Congress presidential dectioo for the Ramgarh session. The result of 
voting in only one province- Sind— remained to be declared. 
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Tile Cental Assembly patted with one amendment the Indian Arbitration 
Bill as reported upon by the Select* Committee. 

ttj. Snbhtt Chandra Bose, presided over a meeting in Calcutta, in which a 
resolution was* passed condemning the alleged' repressive policy of the Govern* 
meat of Bengal and asking them to end it immediately and to restore the 
status qno which existed before' September 1039. 

At a meeting of the outgoing Working Committee of the Punjab Congress 
Committee— a resolution was passed inviting the A. I. C. C. to hold, the next 
session of the Congress in the Punjab. Dr. S. D. Kitchlcw presided. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, the Premier of Sind; tendered the resignation of 
his Cabinet to the Governor. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly discussed and eventually passed the third 
reading of the Bengal Finance ('Amendment) Bill. 

Bengal's Budget Estimates for 1940-41, presented in the Amenably by Mr. 
Suhcawardy, Finance Minister, revealed a deficit*- Revenue receipts were placed 
at Rs. 13 crores 97 laklia and expenditure at Rs. 14 c sores and 54 lakhs, or Its* 
57 lafch* more than revenue. 

Hth. The election of Manlana Abnl Kalara Azad, as President of the Congress, 
was announced by Achacyn J. B. Kriiwlani, General Hecretarr, All-India 
Congress Committee. He secured a majority of 1,671 votes.— The Maul an a 
polled 1,8)4 votes as against 183 secured by his rival Mr. M. N. Roy. 

In the Central Assembly, the Railway Budget revealed a surplus of over 
Rs. 8 crores, sud* contained proiwsaks for increases m freight and fares. 

Mr. P. S. Macdonald, Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Association, at the annual 
meeting of that body in Gsh utia, observed : “The war has mobilised the 
economic unity of the British Empire and reinforced ail its material resources. 
India, in this world epheava!, stands in the favoured position of being a suppli- 
er of many important raw arid finished articles so necessary for the conduct 
of the war.** 

In the Besgnl Legislative Assembly. Sp Burst Chandra Bose announced that 
he and the members of his party would defy the Ifefence of India Act and the 
rules made under it unless the Government made them inoj>crative —the said 
announcement by the leader of the opposition party was made in the course 
of a deliste on an adjournment motion to discuss the orders of externment passed 
on certain labour, peasant and student workers under the Defence of India 
Rules.—' The motion was defeated by ll*> votes to 70. 

in the Central Assembly, Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member 
introduced a Bill designed to prevent the exposure of children to the risk of 
exploitation and employment in unhealthy and dangerous conditions. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hart pan : “I do not rejicnt having visited 
the Viceroy and having hail a prolonged talk with him. J am quite convinced 
that we would put ourselves in the wrong if. in our impatience, we precipitate 
a battle or, which is the same thing, bang the door on negotiations.” 

Mahatma Gaudhi in nu article in the Narijan , under the caption, “Is it war”, 
said : u The view that i! what l/>nl Zetland has said represents the considered 
view of the British Government then there is no meeting ground between the 
nationalists and the imi>erialis?K and it means a declaration of war on the 
nationalists.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, on his way to SautinR-etan, Bofepur, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gandhi and his two secretaries arrived at liow rah station. 

18th. The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India which met in 
Bombay, passed a resolution welcoming the Viceroy's announcement regarding 
the intention of the British Government to introduce in India Dominion (Status 
of the Westminster variety at the conclusion of the war. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. in an interview at Lahore, stated : "The present 
state of suspense cannot continue longer, and X can say that after the Ramgarh 
session the Congress muBt take a step format d. That step will surely take the 
form of a new struggle,” 

Mahatma Gandhi had a busy programme at Santimketon, After attending 
several functions, he had a lengthy discussion with Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore 
on various questions. 

Dz. W. A. Jenkins, special officer. Secondary Education, Bengal, addressing 
the delegates of the Daces Education Week, on '‘control of Education with 
6 
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special reference to Bengal”, surveyed the educational control in Germany, 
France, Russia, Italy, America and England and pointed out that in those 
countries education was controlled by the Government. 

The A 11 -Bangui Govern men i School Teachers' Conference concluded its 
deliberations in Calcutta -a number of resolutions were jtassed : one resolution 
recommending the issue of a journal devoted to educational topics was also 
passed. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacimri, interviewed in Madras regarding the Congress election, 
observed : “Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who takes the rudder today at the request 
of practically all Congressmen in India is perhaps the most learned Indian in 
Islamic Scriptures” 

Mr. H. Batyamurti, Mayor of Madras, speaking at the Maharaja's College at 
ErnXkulam, observed : “Democracy was the most suitable form of Government 
for India, and when the serrate electorates were abolished, communal major- 
ities and communal minorities would become political groups.” 

19th. A bomb was thrown at a Mol mr rum procession in Snkkur, resulting in one 
person being killed. Bevciitceu persons were wounded. The report of the out- 
rage was officially confirmed. 

Details of the action ot the Frontier Constabulary in the encounter at 
Darwazgai with the gang that raided Murazgai on February 8, showed that 
shortly after the raid the District officer of the Frontier Constabulary at Dara- 
xinda ordered their platoons garrisoned at Xarknni to hold the Sheikh Haidar, 
Kang Tanvi and Khnorui Bassett. 

Khan Bahadur M. Khuliro, leader of the Moslem league group io the legis- 
lative Assembly (Siml mid Mr. Ni baldas Vuziraui, former Minister and leader 
of tiic Hindu Independent Party in the Assembly saw liis Excellency the 
Governor by invitation. 

t 

20th. Ihc seven-day session of the Gandhi Seva Sough Conference l>egan at 
Malikanda with the opening of ihe Khadi und village industries exhibition by 
Mahatma Gandhi, who a)>|H?aled for mutual toleration and freedom of opinion. 

The Arya Prnthiuidln Subha'a report on the Snkkui riots contained a sugges- 
tion to convene a conference of Hindu and Moslem leaders in Bind to reconcile 
the two communities in the province. 

The Government of India, subject to the vote of the legislative Assembly, de- 
cided to make a lion -reclining grant to I'd hi University of Kb. 8,00, (OU spread 
over a period of 5 years, the maximum iu anyone financial year being limited 
to Its. 2.00,100. 

In the rejKirt of the Board of Revenue. Bengal, on the I .and Revenue Ad- 
ministration for tlie year 1IGS-.59, a reference to tl*c “no- rent mentality*' created 
by the passing of the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill. 

Provincial hopes of substnntial gains from income-tax proceeds are to some 
extent disappointed by the Distribution of Revenues Amendment Order relating 
to the divisional not proceeds of income-tax. 

Sir P. C. Hoy, who presided over the foundation day celebration and prize 
distribution of tlie Medical College, Calcutta, emphasized the need for scientific 
medical research in India. 

21at. In the Bengal legislative Assembly, Mr. W. A. M. Walker, leader of the 
Europcau Group warned the Finance Minister that he would be well advised to 
pursue a cautious policy regarding a survey for the purpose of discovering new 
sources of revenue with a view to placing before the House proposal* for fresh 
taxation. Ilc%lsi> sounded a note of warning with reference to the proposed 
jute restriction |»olicy. 

In the Bind Assembly the no-eou tidencc motion against the Allah Box 
Ministry, tabled by Mr. Mohandas Daidatrara, was admitted. All the Opposition 
group* * Congress, Moslem lienguc and Hindu Independent*— stood in support 
of leave being granted to the motion. 

Sir SHcandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, speaking on the Congress 
adjournment motion relating to the order of the Punjab Government postponing 
the general elections to local bodies for a year, ottered a warning that they 
should be under no misapprehension that since the theatre of war was far away 
from India, there was uo danger to this country. 

Mahatma Gandhi in hit speech at Malikanda, '.(Dacca) advised the members of 
the Gandhi Seva Sangha to ‘forget politics” and cease taking part in polities. 
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Mr. C. Rajagopalnchari. commenting on the Madras Government’s order making 
the study of Hindi optional instead of compulsory, declared. "I cannot both be 
out of office and at the same lime quarrel with what is being clone in our 
absence/’ 

22nd. All members of the Gandhi Heva Pangb, with the except ion of the new 
Executive Committee, (Tast'd to be members of the Bangb, in accordance with a 
resolution passed unanimously. 

Military operations against hostile tribal gangs bcgftn in the Ahmadzni Salient. 

The Budget esiiinntci of the Government of Assam for the year llMo-Jl, were 
presented bv £ir M. rhuwlulla, l'remicr and Finance Minister in both Houses of 
the Assam Legislature. 

In the Rental legislative Council, in reply to Mr. Nur Ahmed, Kluvaja Sir 
Nazitnuddin. Home Minister, stated that the ( «o> eminent did not propone to 
alter or modify tiro present allotment of seats in the Bengal legislative Assembly 
on the basis ol the suggestions embodied in the Reforms Commissioner's report. 

23rd. The Central Legislative Assembly passed five official Hills. The Bill further 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act ; the Bill to facilitate the changing of the 
date on which the annual accounts of the Reserve Rank of India close ; the 
B.ll further to amend the Factories Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Emigration Act ; and the Bill further to amend the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
were the measures passed. 

lu the Council of rotate, the recommendation that India should build her own 
locomotives and the proposed increases in rates and fares, weio the mam topics 
of discussion, but the debate tanged over a wide field. Pandit 11. S'. Kun/.ni 
entered a strong protest against Government's refusal to give certain figures 
relating to doieinf. 

Nirdur Ballubhbhai I’utel, in the course of an informal talk with the members 
of the Gandhi Seva Satigh, at Malikamla, Gncca, on the political situation in the 
country, said : '*\Ve have two policies to choose between either to support, the 
Btitisli Government unconditionally in the destruction of Nazism, or to demand 
independence in return for such support.’ 

Troops returning from the (iumalii bills via the Raihundun Bass, were fired 
«! on by a hostile gang concealed in a small village thiec miles west off Gomel 
police station, on the Baiinu Koluit road. 

In the Bengal Legislative < 'ounril, some non-oHieial Bills were disposed of. 
The more important of them were tin* Patui Taluks Registration (Amendment,) 
Bill, the Abolition of l>owry Bill and the Local feclf-Government (Amendment) 
Bill. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, willing in the Virijun, replied to a correspondent who 
(piesiiom-d the authority of the Congress to lie generous to Moslems nf the 
expense of Hindus, and who suggested that the Hindu Mahnsuhhu was the 
coii»lte*oni anthosity to oiler terms I ♦ • tiie Moslems. Mahatmaji said that lit* 
admitted that the proper oigani/.ation i . » eiPcr into a settlement was the Hindu 
Mahasahlia so far as Hindus were eniecinod. But the Congress eitd<a\onred to 
represent nil such communities. He said : ‘It. is not- by design hut by accident 
of Hindus being politically more conscious than the othcis, that the Congress 
contains a majority of Hindus. As his'ory prow's the Congress is a joint erea- 
tim of Moslems, Chustians, Ram*. Hindus, and the Congiess mspite of all that 
may he said to the contrary, retains that character.*’ 

In the Central Assembly, the pioposcd increase in railway fares and freights 
was discussed. 

In the Central Assembly, the power given to Railway Agents to spend up to 
Its. LtVUAG without the Railway Boatd's n miir a<-i i< m on certain types of 
capital expenditure, was ciitki/.ed, during a discussion on demands for grants 
under the Railway Budget. 

In til? Bengal legislative Assembly. the necessity of fmther taxation in order 
that the Government might Ik: tilde to fulfil their obligations to the people was 
emphasised by Mr. A. K. Faalul Huq. Riemier, icplymg to the criticisms 
levelled against the budget dating its general discussion. 

*5tH. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, nt a mrc’ing of the Council of the All-India 

Moslem I /ague reiterated the demands of the Moslem League which were 
Placed before His Excellency the Viceroy. He said, inter alia , that the 
League had put a five-fold demand before the Viceroy. First, the League 
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bad demanded a clear statement on behalf of the British Government that the 
present Act of 1933 would go lock, stock and barrel, and the entire scheme of 
constitutional reform would be examined do novo in the light of experience gained 
from the working of the constitution during the last two years, and in the 
light of experience which might be gained in future. 

The fifty second annual general meeting of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce was held nt Cawnpore, under the presidentship of Mr. R. Meuzics. — 
He referred to the ‘subversive forces" at work among the workers, and to the 
several important Bills which the Government of India had under consideration. 

The Hind Ministerial deadlock continued despite the efforts of the provincial 
Assembly parties to solve it. 

Mahatma Gandhi, before leaving Maliknnda, addressing a gathering, said ; 
"Hindu Moslem unity, removal of untouchability, charku and prohibition are the 
four pillars of Hwarnj as embodied in the four resolutions of the Nagpur 
Congress in 1921 and if we keep these pillars firm Swaraj is bonnd to come.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in a message to the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association and the Textile Labour Association, appealed to both 
sides to the dispute being referred to arbitrators. 

16th. In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur A11a Bnksh’s Ministry survived the 
no-confidence motion. The voting resulted in a tie. each side obtaining 29 
votes. The Speaker gave his casting vote in favour of the Ministry. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the debate on the Jute Registration Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Tauiijuddin Khan, Ministcr-in -charge of Agriculture and 
Public. Health opened— all parties accepted the underlying principle of the Bill 
and the only objection that the Opiwsilion took was that the provisions were not 
comprehensive enough. 

At the annual meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women, Calcutta, 
Her Excellency the Lady Mary Herbert Raid : “I cannot say how much 1 admire 
the unstinting and selfless efforts of those who arc working for othera.” 

In the Central Assembly, staff grievances and cs|*vially those of Moslem 
employees figured prominently in the resumed debate on the Kail way Budget. 

In the Council of Htate, Mr. Maneckji Nadirsltaw Dalai was allowed to refer 
the Bill to amend the Parsi Marriage and » ivoreo Act to a Select Committee. 
The President gave an important ruling to the effect that the rulings of the 
chair could not he discussed by the Council. 

t7th. The Legislative assembly agreed, after some discussion, to demands for sup- 
plementary grants in respect of Railways aggregating to nl>out Rs. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. H. H. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister 
assured the House by saying: “Government will not go in for fresh taxation 
unless they have a well considered scheme and that all money so raised will be 
spent on natioii-buiidiug departments ami for furthering the prosperity of the 
province." 

The Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society nt iis meeting at Lahore, discussed 
the Government of India’s proposal to increase the railway rates, and the prob- 
lems confronting newspapers as the result of the war. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta. President, Indian Chambers of Commerce, presiding over 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber in Calcutta, urged the need for 
popular control of the fiscal |*oliey of the Government of India. 

18th. The CongrcsR Working Committee met at Patna. The political impasse in 
India dominated the discussions of the Commit tee. Mahatma Gandlti, who joiued 
the deliberations, gave particulars of his talks with the Viceroy at the earlier 
part of the month. 

The Central Assembly discussed the transfer of Simla from the jurisdiction 
of the Punjab Government to that of the Government of India, the railways 
financial policy, a i>ro|>osal to establish a permanent exhibition of Indian 
Art, and a scheme of Indian reform. 

In the Central Assembly, a series of questions were asked about the supply 
Department of the Government of India and the liaison officers Appointed in 
connexion with industries with which the Department had relations. 

BAtb. The Congress Working Committee at Patna, de nied to suspend the Bengal 
provincial Congress Committee for “in is of defiance". The latter has also been 
asked to show cause why it should not be disaihliatcd. The Working Committee 
f ailed to conclude its discussion on the main resolution on the political situation 
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Is the -Central Assembly, the Finance Member, in introducing the budget had 
to cover aa estimated deficit of Rs. 7,16 lakhs in 1040-11 estimates, its. 300 
lakhs weald come from the tax on excess profits. A surplus of Ha. 91 lakhs 
would he earned forward form the current financial year and the balance would 
be made up by increasing the sugar excise frora Ks. 2 to 3 per cwt. 

£j. £ttbhas Chandra Bose in a statement expressed the ho|« that the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee would continue to function as before “regardless 
of any ukase that might emamate from Wardho, Patna and Allahabad." 


March 1940 

One of the leading features of the month was the continuation of tho 
dispute between the Congress Working Committee and tho Bengal Congress 
Committee. The B. P. C. C. disaffiliated throe district committees for co- 
operation with the # *Ad Hoc” Election Committee appointed by the High 
Command. Following this action, the Congress Working Committee at 
Patna, decided to suspend the Bengal Provincial Congross Committee “for 
acts of defiance.” The latter was also asked to show cause why it should 
not be disaffiliated. The "Ad Hoc” Committee was temporarily ap)>ointod 
to act instead of the B P. C. C. 

The Working Committee passed a draft resolution for tho Ramgarh Con- 
gress on the constitutional issue. The resolution declared that tho pro- 
nouncements of the British Government in regard to India demonstrated 
that the war was being carried on for imperialist ends ; that Congress 
could not directly or indirectly he a party to the war, or help in its prosecu- 
tion with men, money or material ; that nothing short of complete indepen- 
dence w’ould satisfy India ; that Dominion or any other status within tho 
constitution of India should bo framed by a Constituent Assembly, on tho 
basis of adult suffrage. 

A general strike broke out in Bombay, following tho failure of the em- 
ployers and the textile workers of Bombay to agree on tho figure of a fair 
“dearness allowance” to cover increased prices in war time, — some 150,000 
workers were afTected. The conduct of tho strike was peaceful. 

Tho Madras Budget, framed on the assumption that prohibition was 
to continue, showed a surplus of Rs. 56 lakhs on revenue account and 
closed with a surplus of Rs. 82,000. The Government intended to support 
all schemes given effect to by the previous Ministry. 

The Ad Hoc Committee, appointed b> tho Congress Working Committee, 
forbade Congressmen to take part in the Calcutta Corporation elections, 
though they were permitted to stand as individuals. 

In his speech to the Chamber of Princes, His Excellency the Viceroy 
referred to His Majesty’s Government's decision to hold in suspense the 
preparations for Federation, while retaining Federation as their objective. — 
Renewed affirmations of loyalty to the Empiro were made at tho session 
of the Chamber. 

The Government of India decided to detain the principal leaders of the 
Communist Party of India, to prevent propaganda designed to prejudice 
the conduct of the war. 

The Congress session at Ramgarh was the briefest on record on account 
of heavy rain. The Patna resolution was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, no amendment succeeded in obtaining more than 30 votes. 
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Mahatma Gandhi addressing the meeting declared that he would not 
take the responsibility of launching civil disobedience unless the condition 
he had laid down were accepted, among which the principal item was 
ciiarka. 

On tho same day that rain prevented the Congress session, Sj, Subha* 
Chandra Bose opened his “Anti Compromise Conference*’ The main re- 
solution called upon Sj. Boso and Swami Sahajananda Saraswati to create 
an “All-India Council of Action” for intensifying “local struggle” and 
beginning a “struggle on an All-India front” on April G. 

A large party of Khaksavs came into conflict with the Lahore police. 
Tho police were attacked and two constables were killed. The police 
opened fire killing 27 Khakvars. Later the Khaksar organisation was 
declared illegal by tho Punjab Government, its leader was arrested under 
tho Defence of India Act at Delhi and many other arrests were made. 

The Moslem League at Lahore passed unanimously an official resolution 
declaring that no constitutional plan would be workable unless it was based 
on territorial readjustment and the creation of independent Moslem States ; 
and that, further, Moslem minorities in other parts of India should be 
protected by adequate and mandatory safeguards. Strong views were ex- 
pressed for and ugaitwt the plan all throughout India. 

The Moslem League also deplored the loss of life in the firing incident 
between Khaksar* and police, called for an impartial inquiry and demanded 
the removal of the ban on Kliak-ais. — The Khaksars were ordered by their 
Lahore Chief to refrain from disorder. 

tut. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution at Patna, declaring the 
determination o f tho Party to resort to civil disobedience unhesitatingly as soon 
as the orguui/.iitwm was considered tit enough for the purpose or M in ease 
circumstances ho shaped themselves as to precipitate a crisis.''— 1 The reso- 
lution staled inter nlut : "The Congress hereby declares again that nothing 
short of complete indenendeii -e can he accepted hy the pimple of India. — 
"Indian freedom cannot exist within tho orbit of imperialism, and Dominion 
tStntuft, or any other status within the imperial structure, is wholly inapplicable 
to India, is not in keeping with the dignity of a whole nation, and would hind 
India in many ways to British polities and economic structure.— “The people of 
India nlonc cun properly shape their own cons itut ion and determine their 
relations to the other countries of the world, through a constituent assembly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage". 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a demand by l)r. Hurrah Chandra 
Bnnorjec (Congress) that the Government should compel mills and factories to 
grant to their employees at least Jo p. e. of their pay us war bonus was 
rejected hy 111 against votes. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, die question of immediate and unconditional 
release of political prisoners was raised hy Mr. Lalit Chandra l>ns (Congress), 
lie charged the Government with having failed to give effect to their promise 
rear* ling release of p litical prisoners.— the resolution wait defeated. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, tiio Finance Minister, Mr. Mnuoharlnh 
when presenting the Budget Estimates for ID 10- 1 1 revealed ft revenue deficit of 
1U. 28 lakhs, #hich was covered by extraordinary receipts of Us. 30 lakhs with 
no corresponding expenditure, leaving a surplus balance of Ks. 22 lakhs. 

In the Central Assembly, when Sir Jeremy Raisinan moved consideration of 
a Bill to amend the Unnerve Bank Act, the drift of Reserve Bank Shares to 
Bombay and the serious decline in the number of fthareholders were discussed. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi in a statemen t observed : “The question has come from 
London as to whether the Congress 1ms closed the door to negotiations and a 
compromise. My interpretation of the resolution is that the Congress has not 
closed the door. It has been closed hy Lord Zetland. There can be no negotia- 
tion on his terms so far as the Congress is concerned. India will not be a 
helpless partner in her own exploitation and foreign domination. The Congress 
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will Ml rest till India is a free country as Britain is. And if India accepts 
non-violence as her settled joll y sin* will he freer than Britain.*’ 

Dr. Knjendra 1‘raaad. the lon‘:nss Ficsh lent, in an interview at l’atn* on the 
Congress resolution, said : * .S> tar as. ihe British Government is concerned, it is 
still oj>en to it to avert a struck' by con*- -cilin^ the universal and national 
demands of the jKsopte of India." 

Pundit Jawharlal Nehru, :uldivs<in- a public meeting at Patna. stated that 
Mahatma Gandhi like a ?iuc su:v:v-:;uu had uc.o’intul mid was always prepared 
to negotiate with the British GoxV.uukmi:. Rcfcring to the Working Committee's 
resolution, he said that it was the .all for preparation. After rivalling the 
Saryagraha of l.Ltt atid l * . *, Pauli: Nehru said tint again the Congress 
Working Committee had come to a portion " here another struggle seemed 
imminent. 

8ir Mirza M. Ismail, when he addressed the convocation of Culenltn University, 
ohserxed : Calcutta l.’nircisity now *. aiids forth not only as the largest 
University in India, hut also as a mode in soxrral re* | vets to other Universities, 
when we’ thiuk of the large vulrmc of its coiBributMii to learning and high 
level of j» 08 t-g;iaduate te.u -lungs.” 

The Government of Ind'a’s Standing Committee for Bonds, in addition to 
approving a number of schemes . appro. eil grants from the Road Fund amounting 
to Us. l6,27 ( fOO for the province*. 

3rd. Dr. B. 8. Moonje, in his joesi Initial address nt the first Lucknow Hindu 
Youth Conference, made a stafennnt that. ‘ I he Cotigrehs lias now outlived its 
mission and must make rmni L»r the Hindu Malmsahlia.". 

About lu.(MJ textile nnil uoikcrs in Bombay struck work in aiiticijHition of 
the general strike oxer the ‘dearness allowance” d.spitLe. 

8ir Mirza lsninil, replying to mi uldiess of welcome presented to him by the 
Calcutta Moslem Students Assm iatiou, made n | lea for eommiinal unity between 
IlinduB and Moslems in Bengal. 

Mr. S. Satyamnrthi. in tlie course of an interview in Bombay, said : “I support 
Snrdar IVillavbhai I’utclV suggestion, hacked b\ the Aga Khan, that tin* Provin- 
cial legislatures and their eD- i*.ia:i* through the Provim ial Ministries should 
Bettle ti.c future constitution of a i:u* India.*’ 

4th. A general strike of textile workers commenced in Bombay. Sixty out of the 
sixty-night mills in Born nr.) wee closed and about loU.‘»;.) .x inkers affected. The 
strike was over n dispute on "deanitsi* allowance." 

Mr. II. Dow, Direct. »r*Viener:i l of Supply issued a statement on what it costs 
to muintain India's Department of Supply. He estimated that the total expen- 
diture ou the {Supply Department amounted to Us. «K) a mouth. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in rej ly to a question, if he would ex-hide j«olitics from tho 
H.uijan t'eva SSnngli, said : ‘ All const metixr organizations should eschew jiolilica 
and ought not to tlv the nn’.ional ting, especially so when it has become a cause 
of quarrel between Moslems and Hindus’*. 

The Council of State debated the Hon. Snrdar Buta Singh’s resolution that, 
“This Council views with great apprehension the price control |»olny of tho 
Government, and recommends to the Governor-Geneial m Council that no 
action he taken to arrest a imnual rise in the j»ri c of agricultural produce.” 

’Hie Budget Estimate* of the Government of Madras for the financial year 
1D-KM1 showed a surplus of Rs. A.Y8I lakhs.— The Government, according to 
Budget estimates, proposed to raise a loan of Rupees one crore during F.HO-il. 

In the Bengal lx*gi*lati\c Assembly, the Jute Regulation Bill and the 
Moneylenders Bill were passed. 

5th. In the Council of State, seven official Bills were passed —Trade Marks Bill, 
Amendment of the Indian Coinage Act (Coinage Bill), Reserve Bank 
(Amendment) Bill, xxere among the Bills which were passed. 

The second day of the Bombay textile strike passed off peacefully. More mills 
were closed. In the evening, the rally of workers took jduee at Worii where 
several thousands of workers had gathered. They were told by their leader* to 
stand firm till their demand was conceded. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a series of incidents which led the Speaker 
to suspend the meeting tor a quarter of an hour, and a walk-out by the Congress 
and 1’roja opposition, marked the proceedings, when demands for grants in 
connexion with the Budget came up for consideration. The first incident, in 
which Dr. Nalinaksha Sanya) (Congress) and the Home Minister (Khwsja Sir 
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Nazimnddin) principally .figured, occurred when Mr. Ktagendra Nath Dm Gupta 
(Congress) mm speaking on two cut motion* in connexion with a demand by the 
Home Mkiis4br for a grant of Rs. 1,10,26,000 for general administration. 

At a turning of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly. Mr. Deaai 
reviewed the political situation culminating in the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries and the deadlock over the demand for a constituent assembly to 
frame a constitution for India. 

6th. In the Central Assembly, the Excess Profits Tax Bill underwent a number of 
important changes in the Select Committee whose report was presented to the 
Assembly. 

The third day of the textile workers’ strike in Bombay over the labonrera’ 
demand for a fI dcarness allowance” commenced with the closure of two more 
mills, one in the City and the other in the suburbs. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, due to continued obstructionist tactics by 
members of the Congress Opposition, the Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) 
waa compelled to sus|>end the proceedings of the House more than an hour 
before the usual time. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, when replying to the dia- 
cnaaion on the Budget in the Assembly, administered a stern warning that be 
would not spare any body who carried on an anti-recruitment campaign. 

7th. Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, in a statement at Patna, made an appeal to the 
Leftist* to close up their ranks and maintain unity in the Congress. He stated, 
“It is a matter of deep regret to me that in this hour of crisis when national 
and Congress unity is so essential there are so many disruptive tendencies at 
work. The task of maintaining unity in the Congress rests on the shoulders of 
the leftists much more than those of the others. Unfortunately, Left wing 
infantilism is dragging the Congress to ruin. It is the duty of the Congress 
Socialists above every thing else to fight this disruption unmindful of the 
calamity that a section of the l^eft may heap upon them.” 

Mr. it. M. Campbell, presiding over we annual general meeting of the 
Chittagong Chamber of Commerce, paid a tribute to the services rendered by the 
people of Chittagong for the prosecution of the war. 

8th. The Central Assembly discussed cut motions on the Budget By 43 votes to 
22 Sir Raza All's cut motion to "discuss the importance of initiating a decisive 
policy of training Indians to undertake the defence of the country and of 
establishing a defence advisory committee” was rejected. 

Maulana Zafar Ali, in the Central Assembly, suggested the creation of a buffer 
state from the Makran coast right up to Cfcitral, when he moved a cut in the 
estimates in order to discuss the forward policy of the Government in the 
North Wcat Frontier Provinces. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga, m.l.a. (Central) addressing a students' meeting in the 
Hindu College Hall, New Delhi, expressed the view that a struggle alone would 
lead them to independence. He said, “Mahatma Gandhi is the emblem of 
India’s unity and if he (Mahatma) starts a struggle the whole country will be 
with him.” 

The Allahabad District Forward Bloc Conference was held at Allahabad under 
the presidentship of 8j. Subhas Chandra Bose. One of the resolutions- passed at 
the conference, expressed satisfaction at the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee' passed at’ Patna in a* much as it called upon the country to be 
prepared* lor the final struggle. The resolution, however, expressed regret at the 
'lack of any preparations for the struggle and the ‘open door” policy. Another 
resolution atronMy condemned "the action of- those misguided people -of Bengal 
who in their sou of opposing Gandhian . principles went out of their way to 
•how discourtesy towards Mahatma Gandhi in his. recent 1 Bengal tour.” 

tth. At the annual general meeting of the Darjeeling Planters’ Association, held at 
Darjeeling, Mr. F. J. Dumford in his presidential address narrated the Asso- 
ciation’s work in the past year and summed up the Darjeeling tea industry’s 
progress during the first six mouths of the war. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Asisul Haque, 
gate the ruling that the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly oo the 
6th March (Wednesday) in connexion with the Budget demand lor "General 
Administration” were regular, valid and legal, and were not "ultra vires” or 
irregular ;~on the point of order raised by Mr. Santoah Kumar Bom (Deputy 
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lander of the Congress Tarty) the previous day. questioning the legality of the 
S|>eaker’s action on the Gih in putting the entire demand for "Gcnm! Adminis- 
tration*’ to the vote without first dis|K»ing of the cut motions.” 

Mahatma Gamllii in an article in the Harijan declared : “The time for civil 
disobedience is not yet.” The Mahatma also said : “The conditions for mass 
civil disobedience are discipline and non-violence within the Congress. These 
conditions do not exist and therefore, it would be suichla! to launch a campaign 
at the present juncture” He administered a stern rebuke to certain Congress- 
men who impatiently believed that the question of a struggle was a matter of 
days. There was nothing in the Tntna resolution to warrant that belief. 
Mahatinnji added, as the author of the non-violent technique, he wonld only 
fight when he felt the urge from within. “Let it be clearly uuderatood that 1 
cannot bo hustled into precipitating the struggle.” 

10th. It was officially announced that the Government of Rombay addressed a 
letter to the Bombay Mil I owners’ Association on the dispute in the textile in- 
dustry and the question of a bouus to workers if increased profits were made 
as a result of the war. 

A general meeting of the Rulers and Ministers of States was held at 
New Delhi under the Chairmanship of Ilia Highness the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. The Kulcrs ami represen taiivcs of about TO States were 

S resent. His Highness tiic Chancellor presented a reviow of Lho work au(1 the 
nnncial statement for last year. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan, lender of the Moslem League Party in the Madras 
Assembly, presiding over the Moslem League Conference at Kajgiri, declared : 
“If there is any political sagauty or realism left in the Congress, it will recognise 
the Moslem League as the sole representative body of Indian Moslems and come 
to a settlement with it.” 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress in his annua! 
report dealt with the stalemate in the Congress after the Tripuri session, 
the disciplinary action taken against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the war 
crisis and the resignation of Congress Ministries, the oclcbratioa sf "Deliverance 
day” by the Moslem League and the bcncficieut measures undertaken by 
Congress Ministries.— Tho report gave a detailed account of the growth of 
political consciousness in tbe Indian Stutes in general resulting in movements in 
various States for civil liberties and self-government, 
ltth. H. E. the Viceroy, who opened the meeting of the Chamber of Princea at 
New Delhi paid a warm tribute to the offers of service mode by the Princes and 
assured them that these offers would be taken advantage of as soon as the 
opportunity arose. A joint declaration of loyalty to the King Emperor and 
pledge of support for Britain in the present war was made at the meeting moved 
in the form of a resolution, the declaration emphasised the determination of the 
Princes to every possible assistance in men, money and material in the war 
which had been forced upon the Empire. 11 is Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, supporting the war resolution, said that any impartial and unprejudiced 
person who nod followed events in Europe must in fairness recognize that the 
war was not of Great Britain’s seeking, and that it had been forced on the 
Allies who had no alternative but to tAke up the challenge. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly met twice, once in the afternoon and again 
after dinner. Demands for grants in connexion with the Budget for 1940*41 
were discussed io the afternoon, while the evening session was devoted to consi- 
deration of the Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions) 
BUi, 1940. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee by 28 votes to 12. 

In the Central Assembly, a cut motion moved by Mr. M. S. Aney, to disease 
the “unsatisfactory nature of the declaration regarding the refusal of the British 
Government to declare their war aims and their effect on the political status 
of India and the non-insistence of the Government of India to obtain such a de- 
claration” was lost by 54 votes to 10. 

11th. *In the Central Assembly, Sir Ramaswami Modaliar, Comment # Member, 
announced tbe creation of a Board of Scientific and Industrial E sma rch and an 
inquiry into the liberalisation of the Fiscal Commission’s conditions relating to 
protection in order to encourage the expan rion of Indian Industry. Sir Ream 
swamy acknowledged the Finance Member's ge ne ros i ty is plac i ng a earn of Be. 5 

7 
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Itkhf at bis disposal to be spent on industrial research scholarships and other 
schemes for the promotion of industries. 

The Chamber of Princes concluded its session after unanimously adopting a 
resolution on the future constitution of India in its relation to the Princes— Bis 
Excellency the Viceroy presided. The resolution which was moved by the 
Chancellor, the Jam Sahib of Xawanagar and was supported by the Maharajas 
of Bikaner, Ream, Dcwss (Junior). Panna, and the Nawab of Bakawalpur, stated 
inter alia : ‘The Chamber of Princes while welcoming the attainment by India 
of its due place amongst the Dominions of the British Commonwealth under the 
British Crown records its emphatic and firm view that in any future constitution 
for India the essential guarantees and safeguards for the preservation of the 
sovereignty and autonomy of the States and for the protection of their rights 
arising from Treaties, Hatreds, engagements and otherwise should be effectively 
provided.” — The Jam Sahib was re-elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Sir Arthur Hope, accompanied by Lady Hope arrived in Madras. Sir Arthur 
waa sworn in as Governor of Madras. 

In the Assam Assembly, Sir Muhammad Baadnlla, Premier, explaining the 
policy of his Ministry with regard to the mass literacy campaign during the 
discussion on a cut motion under the head “Eucation”, said : “It is a shame 
that in the countryside of Assam at least 5 percent of the population are not 
literate.* 

The textile mill strike in Bombay city continued. Fifty-three mills were com- 
pletely closed and only 11 worked with a few hands. 

13th. The Central Assembly began a general discussion of the Excess Profits Tax 
Bill ns recommended by the Select Committee.— Sir Jeremy Knisman, Finance 
Member, commending the Hill to the House thought that the members would 
agree that the labours of the Committee had borne substantial fruit. The coiiscusub 
of opinion through-out the country, he said, was that the measure was now 
greatly improved and he gladly acknowledged the assistance he had received in 
the committee, 

At a special meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, a resolution 
urging that the Mayor of Bombay should intervene in the textile labour strike 
in the city with a view to bringing about an early settlement of the dispute 
by mutual adjustment or arbitration wns passed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, strong condemnation of the amendment 
to the Government of India (Distribution of He venues) order-in -Council, 11130. 
was expressed by representatives of the principal groups in the Assembly.-— 
After a lengthy debate, the House accepted without opposition a motion by Mr. 
Nuliui Uau jan Starker (former Finance Minister », that an address lie presented 
to Llis Excellency the Governor through the Speaker, for communication to llis 
Majosty -iu -Council to revoke the amendment and to restore the statu* quo ante 
on the ground that the unncU)cmcui of the Niemeyer Award again, a little over 
two years after its adoption, would seriously affect the finances of Bengal. 

in the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Finance (Amendment) Bill, 19|0 
was passed. 

Sir Michael O’ Dwyor, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, was shot 
dead at a meeting of the East India Association in C ax ton Hall, London ; Lord 
Xelkind, Secretary of State for India, was also wounded. 

14tk. Mahatma Gandhi opened the IChadi and Village Industries Exhibition at 
' Uamgarh. 

la the Central Assembly, on the Excess Profits Tax Bill, Mr. F. E. James 
remarked : “Behind the men in the Asmy, the Navy and the Air Force, 
economic and financial resources must stand folly mobilised. A tax on new 
profits arising during the war is fully justified provided that it ia levied equit* 
ably, that it does not hinder industrial enterprise and that the j^eople who are 
paying can feel ante that their money is being employed effectively in the pro- 
secution of the war. The constitutional issue has been raised. I would ask 
members to realise that onco the war is won, India can grasp the- subs tan ce 
of freedom.” 

In the Assam Assembly, the redaction, iu the subvention granted to Assam 
by the Niemeyer Award formed the subject matter of a question, when the 
Premier informed the House that the Annual Subvention of Rs. 30 lakhs was 
not proposed to be reduced. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, various problems confronting the depart- 
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Meats of Public Health and Local Self-Government in Bengal were discussed 
by the N swab Bahadur of Dacca, the Minister-in-Charge, in a statement in 
connexion with the budget for the departments under his charge. 

In the Sind Assembly, the AUnbux Ministry sustained the first defeat of 
the Budget session, when the combined opposition succeeded in turning down 
the demand under civil works by 30 votes to 27. 

15th. In the Central Assembly, attempts were made by the Congress Nationalist 
Psrty, during the detailed discussion on the Excess Profits Tax Bill, to reduce 
the jercentagc of the tax. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a detailed account of the activities of the 
Public Health Department and the progress made with the various schemes 
Government had taken in hand, was given by the Nawub Bahadur of Dacca, 
the Minister-in -charge when he moved for a grant of Rs. 47,12,UU) for Uio 
Department. 

The Congress Working Committee held its first meeting at Unmgnrh. The 
view was bold that there should lie only one resolution for the Congress session 
in view of the critical ixriitical situation. 

A Press Note stated from New Delhi; “The Central Government has bad 
cause, for considerable time, to view with grave concern the activities of the 
communist Party of India. Although the party has been declared an unlawful 
body, there is ample evidence to show’ that it continues to operate, through a 

widespread *‘ underground*’ organisation.*’ ‘The Central Government, in 

discharge of its responsibility tor the defence of India and the prosecution 
of the war, )ms therefore, found it necessary to pass orders for the detention 
of the principal communist leaders under the Defence of India Buies". 

Sir Dadridns Goenka, in his presidential address at the third session of the 
All-India Marwari Federation at Cawnporr, declared : 'Judin is entitled to 
demand and insist that the powers given to the other Dominions should be given 
to India too.” 

16th. Mahatma Gaudhi wrote in the F/arijan : 'Tkuninion Status even of the West- 
minister variety cannot suit India's case. Confusion arises from my oft quoted 
letter to Mr. if. S. Polnk in which I had said in 1937, that if Dominion Htatua 
frith the right to secede were otl'cred, I for one would accept it. 1 hail no 

authority to bind any one, elf* to that statement Needless to say the offer 

was never made. Whatever mny he said of me, no charge of change of policy 
can be brought against the Congress so far ns 1 am concerned 1 have, changed. 
Experience since gained mid inn hirer reflection have let! me to think that 
Dominion Status even of Westminster variety cannot suit India's oiiso.” 

The Congress Working Committee met at Hamgnrh. It reviewed the political 
situation and adhered to the main resolution adopted at Patna without, making 
any alteration —Dr. Knjcndra Prasad made a detailed study of five schemes pro- 
pounded by leading Moslems. He was of opinion that four of the schemes pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that there was no single nation in India, did not 
visualize independence for India and ignored the existence of any hut the Hindu 
and Moslem communities.— Dr. Frawui insisted that India wss one couutry and 
one nation. 

The executive committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Party at Rumgarn. 
considered the political situation in the light of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee's resolution adopted at Patna and subsequent developments. 

Kj. Subha* Chandra Bose, president-elect of the Anti Compromise Conference, 
arrived at Uarognrh end inspected the Kishan Nagar (the Site of the conference) 
and opened a labour and Bladen ts’ camp. 

17th. The first sitting of the Congress Subjects Committee was held at Rtmgarh. 
The sitting began as a meeting of the A.I.C.C. to which the annual report and 
accounts were submitted, after which it was converted iato a meeting of the 
subjects committee. Dr. Ilajcmlra Prasad moved the resolution on the political 
situation that the Working Committee had adopted at Patna. Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru seconded the resolution. Dr. Prasad narrated the events which had led 
to the political deadlock in India, and said that Indie wss the only component 
of the British Empire which had been made a belligerent without its consent 
Pandit Jawharlal asul that he had stated years ago that Dominion Status would 
never suit India. . . _ _ 

The Congress Working Committee passed s resolution condemning the Caxtoa 
Hall outrage. 
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A fllviUr resolution WMptitad at a meeting of the Punjab States ’Council 
held at Lahore, with His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in the chair. 

K no war Sir Jsgadish Prasad, Edocation Member, Government el India, 
presiding at the annual convocation of the Delhi University, observed : “Spare 
bo efforts to preserve that greatest bat most elnsive of gifts, the unity of India, 
by keeping under close restraint the dark forces of racial, religious and political 
bigotry and by giving free play to the generous spirit of fair dealing sad of 
sympathetic understanding. 0 


10th. In the Central Assembly, a motion for the creation of a Standing Finance 
Committee sms introduced by the Finance Member. Sir Jeremy itafsaan had 
previously intimated that he would move for the appointment of a finance 
committee or an estimates committee and Mr. F. E. James urged bis preference 
for an estimates committee which would enable tlie House to achieve a conti- 
nuous and detailed examination of departmental expenditure. 

The Council of State adopted a motion for the establishment of birth control 
clinics in the centrally administered areas. 

The subjects committee of the I3rd session of tlie Indian National Congress at 
Ramgarh, adopted the Working Committee's resolution on the political crisis in 
India. The committee accorded overwhelming support to Dr. Prasad’s 
resolution— there were only 10 opposition votes. Sardar Ball&vbhai Patel, in 
supporting the resolution observed : "‘I see people are ready for disobedience 
but not for civil disobedience. Since 1934, when civil disobedience was suspended. 
I have not seen any other programme put into action. Wbat you have heard 
today are only platform programmes. They only come up when A.I.C.C. meets.** 

Mahatma Gandhi declared in an address at Ramgarh : **l have accepted the 
•need for s fight, but I shall exercise restraint. If 1 am the General, then, just 
ms a general wants to prepare for a fight before he gives orders to his soldiers, 
1 shall do the same. I do not find anything to suggest that wc arc ready for a 
fight immediately.’* 

In the Bengal tagidative Assembly, the agrarian policy of the Government of 
Bengal was explained by Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Minister for Revenue, when he 
asm the Assembly to vote a grant of Its. ,08.000 for his Department. 

The resignation of ABebux Cabinet was accepted by Hib Excellency the 
Governor, and Mir Bundeh Ali Khan, Revenue Minister in the late Cabinet and 
leader of the Nationalist Party, formed a new Cabinet. 


ltth. 8j. Subhos Chandra Bose, at the Anti -Com promise Conference held at 
Kiahannagar (Ramgarh) said : “Persistently hostile propaganda all over the 
country has had to be faced and counteracted by the organizers of this 
conference. The moat surprising and painful part of this pro)*sgiuida was the 
determined endeavour of a section of Leftists (or shall I say pseudo-leftists) to 
make this conference impossible by openly condemning it and also by trying to 
sabotage it.— “The present world ensi* had put Indian leadership to the test 
and It had been unfortunately found wanting. Today our leaders arc wobbling 
and the vacillation lias demoralized a section of the leftists as well.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru moved the l*atna resolution at the open session of the 
Indian National Congress at Ramgarh. Aeharya Krijwlasu seconded it. 

Twenty-three Khaksara and two constables were killed in a serions clash at 
Lahore. It was alleged that a large number of Khsksars attacked the police 
who then opened fire. 

In the Central Assembly, an important amendment in the Excess Profits Tax 
Bill, namely, the raising by the exemption limit (from Ra. L0,lU> to Its. 30,11)0) 
was accepted by the Government. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Maharaja Brisk Chandra Nandy of 
Cossimbssar, Minister for Irrigation, Works sud Communications described 
wiotis irrigation projects, both big and small, which the Government had in 
view or which wore in actual process of execution, when he moved for the 
hwdgte grant of Ra. BMOyUUO for “Irrigation-Working Expenses.” 

In the open session of the Indies National Congress at Ramgarh. the Patna 
resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. Mahatma Gandhi made it 
dew that the country was not yet ready for a struggle and that none but those 
who plied the charka would form hie army : Me added : "1 have never known 
defeat for the word defeat does not occur in my dictionary.**— Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru assarted that few who had used heroic wonts would be m Bight when R 
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came. He said that the emend men t» were counter-revolutionary, that they 
npramnted adventurism end that every one who stood lor precipitating matters 
was guilty oi treasonable oouduct. 

Toe personnel ol the new Congress Working Committee was announced 
and the three new members were : Mr. C. Kajagorahcbari, Dr. Byed Mahmud, 
and Mr. Asa! Ali. The Committee comprised of Bardar Patel, l>r. Rafendn 
Prasad, Pandit Kcbrn. Mrs. Nnidw, Mr. Bhankar Ran Deo. Mr. Bhulabhai 
Deaai, Mr Jam natal Bojaj, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan, Mr. 
Asa! Ali. Dr. Byed Mahmud, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and Acharya Kripatani, 

The Central Assembly passed the Excess Profits Tax Bill. 

The Orissa Budget Estimates for 3040-41 showed a deficit of Ra 4,67,000. The 
total revenue wan estimated at Rs. 1,95/21,000 and expenditure charged to revenue 
at 1.99,88,000. 

Peaceful conditions were ratared at Inshore, where a serious clash occurred on 
the 19th between the Police and Kb shears— 217 persons were arrested ; death 
role rose to 29 including 2 police constable*. 

Slat. In the Central Assembly. Bit Zafrulla Khan, Law Member, introduced a Bill 
designed to bring European British subjects in this country as far as possible 
into line with those in other parts of the Empire m respect of service ui Hie 
Majesty’s Forees during the present war. 

In the Assam Assembly, two of the four no-con ftdcncc motions against tlie 
Baadulla Ministry, of which notice had been given previously, were withdrawn 
and the other two were not moved. 

A Punjab Government communique announced the appointment of a committee 
of two High Court Judges to iuqmre into the circumstances leading to police 
firing at Lahore. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi, who arrived at Wardha from Ram garb, later left for 
Seragrav. 

At the annual session of the All -India Moslem League, Mr: M. A. Jinnah, in 
bis presidential speech suggested the division of India into ''autonomous national 
states” to give the major nations separate homelanda, and that appeared U> him 
to be the only solution of the problem of the country's constitutional future. 
Mr. Foxlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, also spoke on the main resolution.— Mr. 
Jinnah said : ''The fundamental difftarnce between Hindus and Moslems were 
■o wide ss to nmkC them separate nations. Any ho|*e of uniting them under a 
democratic system such as that envisaged in the India Act wss only a dream. 
The only solution for India was tha establishment of two national states, each 
autonomous but hound together by international agreements". 

2M. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hartjon , under the caption "Another English- 
man’* Letter”. "The Congress luu never taken up an uncompromising attitude 
and within the four corners its demand has always shown its readiness tor a 
settlement". 

The subjects committee of the All-Imlta Moslem league which resumed its 
sitting. adopted the main resolution for the session. A miinbcr of Amendments 
were moved by representatives of Moslem minority provinces in councxiau wrtk 
safeguards. The resolution stated inter alia ; "While approving and endorsing 
tlie Action take* by the Council and Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem league, as indicated in their resolutions dated August 27, he) Member 17 
and 18 and IJetobcr 22, 1X1) and February J, ISMO on the eousiituiiounl issue, 
this session ef the All-India Moslem League emphatically reiterates that tlie 
scheme of federation cmUtdinl in the Government of India Act, UKi», is totally 
un suited to and unworkable* in the peculiar conditions of this country and is 
altogether unacceptable to Moslem India." 

The first session of the Ml -India Stabs Moslem lieague was held at litliore, 
under the presidentship of Sardnr Mabnmmcd Aursngzcb, lewder of tlie 
Opl^osition m the Frontier I illative Assembly.— In a speech At the conference 
Nawab Bahadur Yar Jang said that whereas the Congress bad extended its 
activities to the States in order to secure its j'osition in tlie Federal Assembly, 
the Moslem league completely ignored Bfste Moslems and even excluded them 
from its constitution. lie expressed his disappointment at this apathy towards 
the State Moslems, who were included among the Moslems of India whose rights 
the League claimed to safeguard. 

Mr. V. D. 8avarkar,' 1 Resident, All-India Hindu Mohssabha, in Isis pres idea- 
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tial address at Use first Tamil Ntdu Hindu Mahasabha Conference held At Salem, 
stated : "The objective of the Hindu Mahasabha was the consolidation of the 
Hindus with the ultimate goal of Absolute independence for India. Hindus 
did not mind if Moslems considered themselves a separate race, but the proposal 
to divide the country could not be permitted.” 

24th. The twenty-seventh session of the All-India Moslem League concluded at 
Lahore. The main resolution recorded the considered view that no constitutional 
plan would be workable unless it was based on territorial readjustment and tbc 
creation of independent Moslem States. The next resolution deplored the loss of 
life which occurred in the clash between the KbsksArs and the i«>lice on March 
19 at Lahore and reqnested the Punjab Government to institute an impertial 
inquiry into tbc police firing and to remove the ban on the Khaksar organization. 
Khakaars were reported to have instructed their local leader at l^abore to suspend 
all demonstrations. 

Mr. H. Batyamurlhi. at a meeting in Madras, said : '‘Mr. Jinnah wants what 
even the Mogul Emperors did not want. Since tbc Itamgarh Congress Mr. 
Jinnah lias not spoken out. And the Moslem League wants to divide India 
geographically into Hindu and Moslem India. It is an impossibility from the 
point of view of India, of England and of the world.” 

25th. The Central Provinces and Beror Budget for 1940-41 showed a revenue 
surplus of Us. 22,000. 

Mr. Jinnah, in the course of an interview at Lahore, declared : "I am for a 
compromise and an honourable settlement between Hindus and Moslems and the 
minorities, but sooner the idea of any organization, however great, representing 
all-India is given up, the better.” 

Mr. V. I). Savarkar, addressing a large gathering at Tilak Ghat, Madras, 
declared that the Hindu Mahasabha could not tolerate and would oppose with 
all its might the Moslem idea of dividing India into two zones. Mr. Savnrkar 
blamed the Congress leaders for stating that Swaraj could not be achieved 
without Htndu-Motflem unity. Hindus had come to realise that it was not ouly 
spiritual and cultural greatness that could save the nation, but that they must 
produce warriors and leaders equally great. 

Mr. J. II. Kripalani, General Secretory of the Congress, in a circular to the 
Provincial Oougreoa Committees said that the sending of Indian soldiers abroad 
“without the consent of the Central Legislature”, the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion Act, the "refusal” of the British Government io stale clearly its war aims, 
and the arrest of Congressmen and Communists “go to prove that the Govern- 
ment is out to consolidate its position and perpetuate its hold on Jodis”. “The 
only answer," be added, “that the nation caa give to this offensive is the starting 
of civil disobedience. This can be done when the nation lias made itself ready 
for the fight on terms of the requirements laid down by Mahatma Gandhi”. 

A council comprising of certain promiuent leftist leaders would be formed 
after the AH-ladia Kisnn Conference at Pagaasa iu order to give effect to the 
main resolution of the Anti-compromise Conference at Rmqgarh. 

28th The Council of State devoted the whole day’s sitting to the consideration of 
the Excess Profits Tax Rill, as passed by the Ls&alative Assembly. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman, u. L. a. Chief Whip of the Government Party (Assam) 
In the course of s Press statement At Shillong, commented on the withdraw! by 
the Opposition of the no-confidence motions tabled against the Ministry. 

The annual report on the working of the Assam Domiciled People's and 
8ettler'a Association (Central) contained the following observations : “We appeal to 
our Assamese friends And brethren not to look upon us with distrust, n e have 
formed this association not to quarrel with th m but to have a rightful share in 
the ordinary spheres of civil life.” 

The Punjab Assembly rejected by 93 votes to 43 the adjournment motion 
relating to the firing on Khakaars at Lahore. 

27th. The Council of State passed the Excess Profits Tax Bill as passed by the 
Central Amenably. 

la the Central Assembly, the Government accepted Mr. Qhulam Bhik 
Nalrang's resolution urging steps to bring about the removal of disabilities of 
Indians in various parts of the British Commonwealth. 

In the Sind Assembly, Mir Bunde AH JChsn, Premier, made a statement on 
the Sind Ministry's policy and programme of work. 
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. Ben. preeiding or.r the first sonasl general meeting of the All- 

Lidia lea Growers’ Federation in Calcutta, indicated the opportunities that 
ludia had in developing her tea export trade with markets such as America. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, Minister* 
in-charge, when he presented the demand of Hs. 15-25,000 for the Cooperative 
Department, described in detail the various steps that were taken by the 
Bengal Government in furtherance of the “policy of consolidation” and ita 
"expansion on steady and cautious lines.” 

28tk. Dr. R. F. Paranjpve, President of the National Liberal Federation of India, 
in a statement from Bombay appealed to the Congress and the Moslem League 
“to give up their extreme positions, and to the Government to do their best to 
rally all moderate opinion in the country by taking steps to put India on the 
road to freedom and esiwially to make India able to undertake its own defence 
in co-operation with the other members of the British Commonwealth.” 

The Moslem Leagues suggestion for the partitioning of India was ex|irofiaed 
hv various leaders : Dr. R. P. Paraujpye, Mr. Asaf Ali, gir C. Bctalvad, Mr. 
M. C. Chagla, Sir H. Mody and Master Tara Singh. 

The Committee appointed by the Punjab Government to inquire into the 
firing at Lahore consisted of the Chief Justice, Sir Douglas Young of the Lahore 
High Court (President) and Ghandhuri Nisrautullah, lately a judge of the 
Allahabad High Court. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, the main features of the Bndget Estimates 
for 10 10-41, were a small revenue surplus of Kb. 22,133 increase in the duty on 
opium, charaa and gmija and continuation of prohibition in districts where it was 
already in force. 

Ran Bahadur I>. D. Thacker, the Chairman of the Indian Mining Federation, 
streaking at the annual meeting in Calcutta, referred to the war’s repercussions 
on the Indian coal industry. 

In the Bengal legislative Assembly, Mr. H. £. Sidirawardy, Minister for 
Finauee, Commerce ami Labour, declared a policy that cheat) electricity should 
be provided for the ]>eoplc of the province had boon formulated. 

2Sth. The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill with only one amendment in 
respect of sugar duty. 

In the Bengal Ijegislntivf Council, the Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill was 
finally recommitted to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Baijnalh Bajoria, m. I.. a. (Central) in his presidential address at the 12th. 
session of the All India Vari wish ram Hwtirnja Sangh at Nagpur, said tluit if 
ludia was to attain Dominion Status, adequate arrangements for her defence and 
the abolition of the ( Vim in ii it si Award must be ita precursors. 

Sir Smidersingh Mnjithin, Kevenue Minister, Punjab, tu a resolution passed at 
a meeting of the Khulna National Party at I .above, expressed the view that ttie 
division of India into Hindu anil Moslem independent States, as envisaged by tins 
resolution of the Moslem League was fraught with the most dangerous 
consequences. 

80th. Dcwan Bahadur Ilntunsahapathi, in his presidential «j»ccch at the annual 
meeting at Delhi of the Federation of Indian Chamber of (Commerce and Industry, 
welcomed Uis Excellency the Viceroy’s declaration that India’s political goal 
was the attainment of Uiminion Status of the Westminster statute variety. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad in acknowledging the tributes paid to him in the Council 
of State which held a special session at New Delhi to bid him farewell uttered a 
solemn warning against violence in India and made an exhortation to the 
country to help those in whose hands the supreme decision rested to find a 
peaceful solution of the deadlock. 

In the Bengal legislative Assembly, the Home Member (Khwaja Sir 
Karim uddin) defended the work of the Press Censor and of the precautionary 
measures undertaken by the Govern meat against possible air raids. The 
matter arose in connexion with the supplementary budget demand for 
1039-40 in which there were two items of Ra. 5.900 and Rs. &l£0o, for expenditure 
for the Press Censor and sir raid precautions respectively. 

In a message issued in connexion with the observance of the “National Week**. 
Maulana Abul Kalam A /ad said that he expected that every Congressman ana 
Congresswoman and every supporter of the Congreae would contribute in a 
practical manner to the success of the weak. 
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Mrt. Sarojini Naidu, speaking on "Pence, Communal and International”, in 
Bombay, said : "Peace it not maudlin sentimentality ; peace is dynamic, peace 
tiiat ia founded on justice and equity for all, and to bring about this pence is 
the duty and destiny of woman.” 

Slot. Mr. BL A. Jinneh, in a statement from New Delhi, made an appeal to 
Hindus and Hikhs to give serious consideration to the Moslem league scheme of 
partition of India* and replied to the critics of the scheme and explained its 
implications. 

At the annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry at New Delhi, a change in the policy of discriminating protection 
and the appointment of a i»crmancnt Tariff Hoard were strongly urged. 


April 1940 

The principal in ddont of the month was a broadcast by Lord Zetland 
referring to Britain's policy towards India, Britain's goal, be said, “is to aid 
the people of India to acquire a measure of political unity which will enable 
her to take her place as a groat eolf-govorning Dominion in tlio British 
Commonwealth of Nations'' but no lasting settlement will, prove possible 
"without real reconciliation between Moslems and Hindus". Referring to 
India's war efforts, ho said that, considerable as bad been the forces sent 
overseas* they were only an earnest of what India was prepared to do. 

In the Central Assembly, a Bill provided for national service for 
Europeans was passed.— Tho Bill empowered boards to consider the quali- 
fications for service and dispensability from industry of Europeans said 
inquire if they wore willing to* serve. Compulsion was not introduced. 

The Bombay mill strike continued with occasional instances of violence. 

India mourned the death of Mr. C. F. Andrews, the well known mission- 
ary, who for many years was a co-worker of Mahatma Gandhi in Africa 
and a eolieage of Dr. Ribimlra Nath Tagore at Santi Niketan. 

The news of German invasions had an immediate effect on the markets, 
prices of war industry, shares being marked up considerably, ^he India 
Government, in common with othor parts of the British Empire, temporarily 
prohibited sailing of Norwegian and Danish vessels or dispatch of goods 
to those countries. 

In Bombay, Prohibition was declared ultra vires by the High Court. 
It had been enforced by executive notification under Akbari Act and not 
by speoial legislation. To remedy this, the Governor usod his special 
powers to register a Governor's Act, which in effect gave legality to the 
Congress Government's notifications. 

The Drugs Bill was passed and became law. 

There was a debate in both Houses of Parliament dealing with the 
Governor's Provinces. Since the emergency measures taken had to be rati- 
fied within 6 months, Lord Zetland, reviewing the situation, paid a tribute 
to the four provinces within which the constitution was still operating. 
Rebutting Mahatma Gandhi's assertion that he had closed the door on 
negotiation. Lord Zetland said that he had never desired to close any doors, 
but it was only too obvious that that had been done by others. If the 
vision of a united India was to beoomo a reality, he said, substantial agree- 
ment among the communities was essential. The steps taken to carry on 
the administration was approved by both Houses. 
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Dutios on cotton fabrics from the United Kingdom ware reduced in 
accordance with the terms of the Indo* British Trade Agreement, in return 
for surrender of preference on general imports. The object was to ensure 
a stable market for In lia’s surplus cotton exports. 

The Punjab Government outlined the terms for lift ing of tho ban on 
the Khaksar movement They included an undertaking not to disturb 
public tranquillity or to defy the onler banning tho carrying of weapons 
such as bolchas, and that the movotu snt should ho under the control of 
responsible persons. 

Fresh trouble with the Khak-ars oscurrod on several occasions in the 
Punjab, but without any serious clash. Khaksar funis were forfeited by 
both tho Punjab Government and tho Government of India. The inquiry 
into the Lahore firing continued. 

1st In the Central Assembly, when Mr. A. De C. Williams moved consideration 
of Ui e National Service (European Hriiisli subjects) Bill, Mr. F. E. James of 
the Eurojwan group expressed profound disappointment that it had not been 
found possible to apply to the European British Community in India the same 
methods of compulsory national service applied to their feilow countrymen 
elsewhere. 

Choudhury Sir Chlintu Ham. Development Minister, Fun jab. while addressing 
the All-India Jat Conference at Sonipal (Kolilak), said : “1 can assure you that 
Sir Sikamlar Hyat Khan is not going to avept the Premiership in any purely 
Islamic Government. In fart, he would, 1 am sure, refuse to accept Minister- 
ship or any position of responsibility in such a Government.** 

In- the Central Assembly, the Bill to make provision for service by European 
British subjects in the armed forces of, and, in a civil capacity, under the Crown 
encountered much opposition from the .Uwlem League and Congress Nationalist 
Parties. Resentment was expressed at what was rcgnnled as discrimination in 
favour of European British subjects as against Indians in the matter of civil 
and military aervi e during the war. The provision, which would have the effect 
of permitting European British subnets from the Dominion and colonies, where 
Indians were not properly treated, to occupy civil and military positions of 
authority in India was strongly attacked. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill, moved by Mr. A. De C. Williams, 
Defence Co-ordination {secretary, w«s pressed to a division and passed by 41 
votes to 22. The Moslem League and Congress Nationalist Parties Joined in 
voting against it. The Euroftean Group, nominated and Government members, 
voted for the motion. 

Sad. In the Central Assembly, the Defence of India Act came in for much 
criticism, when the House passed the Bill to amend the Act. The Congress 
Nationalists pressed a division on the Defence of India Amendment Bill as a 
protest aguiust the administration of the Act, but they secured only 8 votes 
against the Government’s 43 ; the Moslem League, while sapporting the Congress 
Nationalists, abstained from voting. 

The Council of Bute considered the motion cm the Finance Bill as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. It. W. Mcllor, in his presidential address si the annual general meeting of 
the Indian Paper Makers Association in GMeutta, described how the war had 
considerably altered the position of the pulp and paper industry in India. Mr. 
Mellor Mao discussed certain outstanding problems relating to the industry, 
a id said that, following the outbreak of war, imports from manufacturing countries 
abroad had been either entirely stopped or aeriously curtailed. 

M. The Cbuncil of Bute passed the Finance Bill. 

Load Zetland declared in a broadcast, in which ha touched on tbs political 
fdatha* between Britain and India and the country's war effort : * 1 am 
convinced that no lasting settlement in India will prove possible without real 
reconciliation between Moslems and Hindus. Let me say, that whatever the 
difficulties standing in the way we shall continue to labour whole- h ea rt ed l y and 
to the beat of our ability for such a reconciliation. The goal wa have act pur* 
selves is to aid the people of India to acquire a measure of political unity which 

8 
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will enable her to take her place as a great self-governing dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations/' He continued : “Nazis had made capita! 
impasse in India but the truth was that India disdained Nazi sympathy, stood 
united in her hatred of the Nazi regime and was contributing magnificently* 
towards an Allied victory." 

In the Council of State, Sir Ramaswamy M tidal iar, the Commerce Member of 
the Government of Indio, announced in the course of his speech, that he 
would consider the question of setting up an Advisory Council on the lincB 
suggested by some members of the House, but he emphasized that Government 
could not relinquish rcH|>oi>sibility for policy. 

The Indian nugar Syndicate took decisions of fur reaching character and 
communicated to the Governor of the United Provinces for information. 
The syndicate was convinced that in order to save the industry from a crisis 
it should adopt restrictive measures and look beyond the borders of India for 
the sale of surplus sugar. 

4th. The Central Assembly debated on the Drugs Pill. The Select Committee 
expressed the opinion that the provisions relating to the ini)>ortation of drugs 
should he postponed long enough to allow the interests concerned full time to 
adjust themselves to the altered conditions, While with regard to the control 
of manufacture, sale and * distribution of drugs the simultaneous introduction 
of legislation in all provinces was considered highly desirable. 

The Central Assembly passed the Hill further to amend flic Indian Tariff Act. 
The death occurred of Mr. C. F. Andrews in a Calcutta nursing home. 


5th. In the Central Assembly, the Drugs Hill was passed. The exclusion from the 
JlilPs provisions of the Ununi and Ayurvedic systems of medicine was strongly 
criticized and the opinion was expressed that Government had au opj*)Et unity 
which they disregarded to build tin tne country's indigenous drugs industry. 

The Council of State took up the European Hiitisli subjects National Service 
Hill to make certain provisions relating to service by Kuro|>cnii Hriiish subjects 
in the armed forces of, or in a civil capacity under, the Crown, os passed by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

'Hie Metropolitan of India in a broadcast talk from Calcutta, on the late Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, observed : “If all of us Kuroiwnns had lived ns near to Christ 
ns Charlie Andrews, wo too should have won the same unstinted affection that is 
his meed." 


It was announced from New Delhi, that India was doing her share of the 


work of “demagnetizing" merchant shipping iu order to deal with German 


mngnotic mine menace. 


1th. Mahatma Gandhi iu an article in the Harijan , under the caption “A Baffling 
Situation", expressed the view that Lhe step taken by the Moslem League* at 
Lahore had created a battling situation, hut that he did not regard it eo baffling 
aB to make civil disobedience an impossibility. Mahatma Gandhi added 
me, however, say in pnren thesis that until the conditions I have mentioned for 
the starting of civil disobedience have been fulfilled, civil disobedience cannot 
bo started in any case. 

Mir Hundeh All Khan Talpur, the Premier of Sind, in a statement to the Tress 
on Lord Zetland's broadcast, expressed the view : “At a time when Britain is 
engaged in a gigantic war for liberty and freedom, it iB my conviction that her 
prestige will rise tremendously and the cause she is fighting for will receive a 
great momentum if she could solve the ludian problem now." 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Congress President, addressing a meeting in 
Calcutta, in connexion with the celebration of the *’ National Week", made an 
appeal to the wafting Congressmen of Bengal to compose their differences 
and prepare themselves under a common banner for carrying on the "fight for 
Indian freedom." 

Tlie Vidya Mandir Scheme, which caused wide interest in educational circles 
all over India, did not cost more than Us. 2,80,000 during the three years 1938-39 
and 40 according to the calculations of the Department of Education, Central 
Provinces. 

In Bombay, there was an improvement in the attendance of the w orkers at the 
textile mills the total attendance rose to 27,000. 


tk. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, President of the AU-Indit National Liberal Federation 
convened an informal meeting of certain prominent politicians in Bombay (at 
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Sir Chimanlal Setalvad's residence) to consider the question o! forming a central 
party In India whose object it should be to bring pressure on the British 
Government to accelerate the pace of India attaining 1 dominion Status and to see 
that India was not plunged into another civil disobedience movement. 

Kumaraja Muthia Cncttiar of Chettiannd, leader of the Opposition in the 
Madras Assembly, speaking as President of the Coimbatore District Conference 
of the South Indian Liberal Federation (Justice Conference) at Erode, said : 
“We have already declared openly and in unmistakable terms that we will 
support without question Great Britain at this hour of grave world crisis. That 
is our stand even today and there will be no departure from that resolve until 
the Allies completely win the war,” 

8th. Brigadier-General G. N. Molcsworth, Director of Military operations and 
Intelligence at a meeting at New Delhi, attended by party leaders and prominent 
members of the Central Legislature, gave an explanation of the phase which the 
war was expected to enter and India’s strategical position. 

Sir Jogendra Sinph, a former Punjab Minister, in a Press statement, expressed 
the view that the immediate implementing of the India Act of l ( .Klf> with an 
assurance that any weaknesses revealed in its working would be removed, was 
the only solution of the constitutional problem. 

Sardar Ballavbhai Patel addressing a meeting at Ahmedabnd. declared : “A 
fight is inevitable. The question is when to start the fight. Mahatma Gandhi 
will not be hustled or bullied into a fight though a cause for a fight is being 
daily given.*’ 

The Council of State passed the Bill to make better financial provision for the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

In the Bengal legislative Assembly, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) 
Bill as modified by the Legislative Council, conic up for eonsideiation. ’I he Bill 
among other things, sought to place moitgngcs by conditional sales on the same 
footing as complete unfructuary mortgages, namely, to limit their period to 
If) years. 

In the Council of State, reference to the new squadron of the Indian force 
was made by Sir A. P. Palro in the course of questions, when he asked for 
details about the “Army Co-opciation Squadron. ** 

9th. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Snslri, referring to the Indian political situation, when 
he unveiled the statue of the lute Sir Dinslmw AVn« bn, in Bombay, deplored the 
prospects of a civil disobedience movement and the dnnatid for a partition of India. 

In the Bengal legislative Ar-seiubly, the order of the Government of 
Bengal banning the publication of news in connexion wish the celebration of 
the 'national week” ns organized by the siispendid Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee formed the subject of an adjournment motion. 'Ihc motion was 
defeated by 101 voted to 73. 

The Millowncrs* Association, Bombay, decided to declare a “lockout” in ull 
the textile mills in the city'. The step, it was explained, was taken to confoim 
to certain legal technicalities of the Trade Disputes Act. 

10th. In the Council of State, the Budget session of the legislature was brought to 
a close. The Bill to regulate the imiurt, manufacture, distribution and sale of 
drugs was passed. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in tin article in the Jlarijan, “Nobody probably knew 
Charlie Andrews as well ns I did. When we met in South Africa, wc simnly 
met as brothers and remained as such to the cnd.^ It was not a friendship 
between an Englishman and an Indian. I want Englishmen and Indians, 
whilst the memory of the death of this servant of England and India is still 
fresh, to give thought to the legacy he has left for both.” 

Mr. H. B. Snhrawardy, Commerce and Finance Minister. Bengal, presided at 
the Pobna and Natorc Moslem Jxraguc Conference held at Chatmohar ( Pabna ). 
Mr. Tnmizuddin Khan. Public Health Minister, owning the Conference, referring 
to the Moslem League scheme of partitioning India, said : '‘Whatever 
may be the moral criticism of this scheme, there is no doubt from 
the standpoint of reason that it is unimj**achal>le. Mr. Gandhi has said that 
tike majority of Indian Moslems are against the scheme but it is assuredly one 
of his many unfortunate political blunders, in which the bigger and greatci 
cause of the nation has been more than once submerged. Mr. Suhrawardy, in 
his speech, remarked that the Moslem Ixoguc was the only organization which 
truly represented the Moslems of India. 
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11th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement to the Press, in Bombay, replied to the cri- 
ticism* by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachariar of the Moslem demand 
for tlu: partition of India, lie Baid inter alia : *'My attention has been drawn 
to the discourses of Mr. Gandhi in the Harijan iu the week end. I am really 
sorry to notice that it is so full of contradictions that one cannot make out 
what he really wants or stands for. But his analysis clearly proves that there are 
two nations in this country.” Regarding Rajagopalachariar’s criticism in his Ncm 
speech, Mr. .Tinnuh said, ‘ I am reallv pained that occupying the position as he 
(Toes, he should have held me up before the Hindu public as one who wants 
to cut the cow into two because of my pro}>osal that independent States shoukl 
be constituted in the north west and eastern zones of India.’ 1 

In the House of Commons, the Rev. R. W. Sorenson (Labour) asked the 
Minister of labour (Mr. Ernest Brown) whether he was aware of the difficulties 
arising through Indians resident in England who on conscientious and political 
grounds might refuse to obey their calling-up notices and that the existing 
arrangements resecting conscientious objoctors did not cover this type of Indian 
]N>litical objector. Mr. Ernest Brown replied that Indian British subjects ordi- 
narily resident in England were liable to be called up for service under the 
National Service (Armed Forces) Act. They had the same rights under the Act 
to apply for registration as conscientious objector as all other British subjects. 
"1 have no power to make special provisions for them.” 

12th. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, presiding at the annual meeting of the Church 
Education League in Calcutta, dealt with some of the problems that faced schools 
due to the war. He said: “European schools in India desired much of their 
guidance and inspiration from what was done in England and would 
be considerably affected by what was seen today. “Schools must give the spirit 
of the state. Can schools teach democracy? Democracy is not something 
positive, a set of rides ; it is a spirit, a way of thinking and feeling, an attitude 
to life. (School* cannot tench it. But they must somehow make the conditions 
in which young (icoplc may catch or learn that spirit.” 

18*b. Mahatma Gandhi, replying to a question from an American friend, said: “I 
fear that tlu* chances of non-violence being accepted as a principle of Stale policy 
arc very slight, so fnr as l enn sec at present. I believe that a State can be 
administered on a non-violent basis if the vast majority of the people are non- 
violent. So far as 1 know, India is the only country which has a possibility 
of being such a State.” 

Mr. Narayandns Girdhardns. Member, Council of State, presiding at the annual 
meeting of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce in Madras, made au apt cul for 
India’s unqualified support to Britain in the war. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in nn article iu the Harijun , made a declaration that as a 
man of non-violence, he could not forcibly resist the proposed partition if the 
Moslems of India really insisted upon it, but he could never be a willing party 
to the vivisection, and that he would employ every non-violent means to 
prevent it. 

Tho general strike of textile workers in Bombay.— Aland 70/(0 workers 
resumed work and the rest were expected to do so within a few days. 

Mahatma Gandhi, wiring on the Khnksar movement, expressed the opinion 
that the bringing into being of rival organizations was no remedy but it ouly 
multiplied the evil. lie added: *i am sure that the Punjab Government will 
not permit the Khaksnr organization to be revived in its original foim. 1 quite 
agree with mxt correspondent that, if the Khaksars are permitted to function ns 
before, the Biklis and others will have to be treated likewise. This cannot but 
lead to clashes.” 

At the All-Bengal Public Health Conference in Calcutta, various aspocta of 
the health problem of the province were discussed. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, 
Minister of Agriculture, Industries etc., Bengal, opened the roofercuce. 

14 th. Bir Bultnn Ahmed in his presidential address at the first Bhia All- Parties 
Conference at Lucknow, said: “By supporting the cause of freedom and drmociac y 
India will have established her rights to both. It is not yet too late to con- 
centrate our united efforts on assisting the Democracies iu winning the war. 
Let us do so without any hesitation. 

The "Hindu Nation Day” was observed in Calcutta. A meeting wan organized 
by the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, Sir Maumatha Nath Mookherjea presided. 
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Abul Kalsra Asad, Congress President met Mahatma Gandhi at 
Wardfea. Later, the Maulana in an interview stated that they took stock of the 
political Atuakon in the country and discussed the agenda before the Working 
Committee. 

H. H. the Maharaja Sir Yadavendra Singh of Panna (Central India), presid- 
ing at the All-India Kahatriya Mahasabha Confcrent'c at Patna, said: v Jndia 
cannot be divided into Statea and British India. She is an inseparable whole 
and will remain so. Any attempt to split her on any basis will be nothing 
short of criminal.*’ 

Dr. Shyamaptasad Mookerjee, presiding over the Ninth Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Conference at Itancui, observed: “We waul communal harmony and 
amity : We fully recognize that this country must continue in future, as it has 
been in the past, to be the home of nuiny people oilier than Hindus. We beg 
ef them to treat this country as their fatherland, and identify themselves with 
ehe joys and sorrows of the people of India. 1 * 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement calling upon Moslems in India to observe 
April 19 as the day “confirming the declaration of Moslem self-determination ami 
Moslem independence day.*’ 

15th. The Congress Working Committee met at Warclha to rcwcw the political 
situation in the country since the Kamgnrh session of the Congress. T Pc Committee 
agreed to the creation of a “Women’s Department" of Congress. This department 
would be housed in the All-India Congress Committee office and would he put 
in charge of a leading woman worker, under the supervision of the General 
Secretary and the President. The Committee also decided that nil Provincial 
Congress Committees should appoint election tribunals before M»v failing 
which the Working Committee would appoint such tribunals. 1 hsciiHsious 
covered a wide field 'including the Hindu Moslem question, the possible re|»er- 
cussions of the civil disol>cdiriice movement on relations between the two com- 
munities, the recent arrests ami preparations for Satyngraha. 

Master Tara Singh, presiding at the first 11. P. Sikh Conference at Lucknow 
said: “If the Moslem longue want to establish “pukistan" they will have to pass 
through an oecnn of Sikh blood." Master 'l nra Singh further said : 
“Opposing the 'Pakistan' scheme, some Sikhs have lost their heads and are 
preaching establishment of Sikh rule. This will simply he adding to the confus- 
ion already created by the Moslem longue. The ‘Pakistan* scheme may prove 
to be a declaration of civil war and therefore, the proposal is mad." 

The Shia All-Parties confcience. which met at Lucknow under the president- 
ship of Sir Sultan Ahmed, concluded its session after passing two im|»ot'tnnt 
resolutions with regard to the demands of the Shia community and their attitude 
to the Madhe Sahaba agitation. The first resolution expressed the community’s 
fears that events showed that the rights and privileges of Shins were in danger 
and that necessary steps should be taken to secure certain rights. The second 
resolution protested against the U. P. Government's communique of March HI, 
1939, which the conference held, created a big gulf in the Moslem community 
and injured the feelings of Hhias. 

The Subjects Committee of the All-India Kahatriya Mahnsabba adopted a 
resolution condemning the Moslem League scheme to divide India into two 
separate zones. 

Mr. M. 6 . Aney, leader of the Congress Nationalist Party in the Central 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting at Jubhulpoie, said : “Destructive and 
hostile forces would spring tip from unexpected quarters lending the country 
into unprecedented chaotic conditions if Satyagrolia was launched by the Con- 
gress at this inopportune moment." 

16th. The Congress Workiug Committee, at Wardba, had another prolonged dis- 
cussion on the political situation with particular reference to the Hindu- Moslem 
Question and toe situation created by the I^ohore resolution of the Moslem 
Leqgne. The Committee also discussed the question of organising an All -India 
volunteer corps and asked Mr. It. H. Pandit to submit a report by May 15. A 
resolution on the death of Mr. C. F. Andrews was also passed. A special suh- 
commltee consisting of Pandit Jawhnrlal Nehru, 8ardar Ballabhhhai Patel, Mr. 
Bhulahhai Dmi and Acharya Kripslani was appointed to go into the question of 
deetkm of delegates from ludian {States. 

Dr. H. Thomas. Inspector of European schools, Bengal in an address, in 
Calcutta, on The Teacher and His Approach to his work", made an appeal to 
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the public to give the school teachers of the province every o p port u nity of doing 
their work well and to treat them as worthy members of society. 

The conditions on which the Punjab Government were prepared to consider 
the rescission of the order declaring the Kbaksars an unlawful association were: 
stated in a communique issued by the Punjab Government. The Government* 
the communique stated, wanted to be satisfied that (1) the Kh^ksars would d» 
nothing to disturb the public tranquillity or interfere with the maintenance d 
law ana order and (2) the Kbaksar Association would give satislsctory guarantee 
that its activities would be confined to lawful pursuits, (3) the movement would 
be under the control and direction of law abiding and responsible persons. 

Bir Gulam Hussein Hidayatullah, in a statement to the Press from Karachi, 
declared : "The British people are now engaged in a life and death struggle on 
which will hang issues, which are momentous not only for the British people, 
but to the whole world including our country, and thia is the time for us to 
render every itossible support towards the success of the eause which is as much 
ours as theirs." 

17th. Sir Henry Craik's term of office, as Governor of the Punjab, was extended 
by six months. Sir Bertrand Gl&ncy was appointed to succeed Bir Henry Craik. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha had another discussion on the 
political situation in the country— the Congress Executive and Mahatma Gandhi 
wanted to have the fullest discussion on all viewpoints so that no false step 
might be taken. 

18th. I/ird Zetland reviewed the position in India during a debate in the House 
of Ijords. The debate was occasioned by I,ord Zetland’s request that the pro- 
clamations under See. 0:1 of the India Act by which the Governor assumed the 
power of Government, in seven provinces when the Congress Ministries resigned 
nc extended for k such further period not extending 12 mouths, as developments 
may show to be necessary."— Lord Zetland paid a tribute to the provinces of 
Bengal, the Punjab, Sind and Assam, where the popular ministries had con- 
tinued to function. He said : 'This was a matter of satisfaction to those anxious 
to see India progressing smoothly towards her goal.”--Ixml Zetland said, referring 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s accusation that he had dosed the door on the Congress 
position, "I have never desired to close any door. However, it was only too 
apparent, that, the door was being closed by others. A substantial measure of 
agreement among the communities of India is essential if the vision of a United 
India is to become a reality. 1 shall labour for a reconciliation between those 
two great communities Moslems and Hindus. But the fact of the matter is 
that the Congress parly lias raised in the. minds of many Moslems apprehensions 
which only they themselves can allay. Will the Congress refrain from closing 
the door upon unity in India ? U|*>n their answer hangs the future fate of 
that eoutry.” 

10th. Pandit Jnwharlal Nehru, in an interview in Bombay, said, "Lord Zetland’s 
statement docs not carry us any further and 1 don’t think it necessary to say 
anything nlmut it. My concern is, work in India and preparation for the coming 
ev*( nt in India, what is said in Parliament, is of no consequence. 

Sir S. Kudluikiishnan in a Press statement issued in Calcutta, said : “Lord 
Zetland’s statement though more accommodating is not likely to satisfy Congress 
lenders. To postpone the attainment of Dominion Hiatus to an undated future 
is not helpful. That is what Bir Hugh O’Neill’s statement indicates. ‘How 
short or long a time it will be before India can attain the goal of Indian self- 
Go\ eminent, it is possible to predict with certainty’. To argue that India de- 
mand* “complete severance from all association with the rest of the Empire, 
banish men t Of the Crown from any place in the Indian constitution" ia to 
dogmatise in the very premises of the debate." 

Malmtma Gandhi admitted that a constituent assembly might vote fot 
Dominion Status or something less than that even. When the Congress de- 
clared that India should not be a unit ’within the orbit of British imperialism* 
it meant that' full and free extension of democratic rights to India would change 
the very character of the Empire. The Congress objection was to an imperialist 
Britain and not to a democratic British Common wealth. 

At a meeting of Moslems in Calcutta, in connexion with the obeervance ot 
"A 11- India Moslem Independence Day", speeches supporting and explaining the 
Moslem League scheme for the partition of India into Hindu and Moslem Btalm 
were made.— Mr. Syod Badroddoja presided. 
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MattUna Abu! Kalara Azad issued a statement appealing to Sunni lenders to 
penutde those organising Madhe Sahaba procession, not to insist on its con- 
tinuance.—] Referring to the Shis-Sunni dispute over Talmrra and Madhe Sahaba 
in Lueknow, the^ Matilana said : **I have not the slightest hesitation in admitting 
that the U. P. Government’s communique of March 31, 1933 regarding the Madhe 
Hahaba procession was based on inadequate appreciation of the situatiou and 
therefore an error of judgment/ 1 

ZOlh. Mr, H. S. Town, presiding at the annual genera! meeting of the South 
IndianBranch of the European Association held at Coimbatore, said : "I f yel 
that Congress made a capital mistake in resigning and that the constitutional 
and more balanced elements therein must today be of the same opinion/ 1 

Mr. 8. C. Mookhcrjee, President, Indian Christian Association, Bengal, made 
•a appeal in Calcutta to the Indian Christian community throughout India to 
unite in order to make their voice felt. 

i Dr* S. C. Law in his presidential address at the annual meeting of the 
Butiderhan Lnitdholdcrs' Association, in Calcutta (British Indian Association 
Hull) stressed the urgent need of some consideration from the Government of 
Bengal. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption, “linger Signal* referral to the 
order issued by the A j mere authorities directing the organizers of the Kindi 
Exhibition to haul down the “national flag” within an hour ”as it had caused 
annoyance to some of His Majesty’s subjects” and said llmt it was a matter iur 
the central authority to in vestibule. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the //nnina, ’The civil disobedience movement is 
being delayed for want of preparation.'’ 

21st. At a meeting of the Working Committee of the Sind Provincial Moslem 
league at Karachi, strong criticism was made of the Bundeh Ali Ministry’s 
acceptance of the Sind Hindus' 1*1 demands, including introduction of joint 
electorates in local Uxiics thioiighout the province. 

Sir Sikiimlcr Hyat Khali, 1 icmier, made a stntenient on the Khaksar situation 
in the Punjab, in the Punjab legislative Assembly, Bir Bikuiifiiir said that 
Khakisrs had been coming into the Punjab and into Lahore from other provinces, 
presumably with the object of taking part in an agitation to persuade Govern- 
ment to cancel the restrictions imposed on them. 

Three people wcie killed and shout Mi injured in Bliin-Sunni clashes at 
Lucknow. The police hail to ojhii fire on one occasion. 

Mr. C. Rajagopaluclmrini. former Madras Premier, addressing the Progressive 
Group in Bombay, made a statement that the Indian problem was capable of 
solution provided" British statesmen approached it without any mental reservation. 

22nd. Mi. F. E. James, M. L. a. (Central) addressing the Coonoor Branch of the 
European Association at Ootacamund, said : "Tnity in the country which is so 
esseuiisl at this time appears to be receding and would recede for ever unless 
men in influence had sufficient courage to call halt to disintegrating tendencies 
in Indian politics.” 

The South Indian Brauch of the European Association at its annual meeting 
at Coimbatore, passed important resolutions bearing on the |>oliticnl situation in 
Indio.— it also strongly condemned “the preparations which are being made by 
the Indian National Congress throughout the country for s civil disobedience 
movement which are unjustified and calculated to hinder the efficient prosecution 
of the war/ 1 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, issued a statement on 
Lord Zetland’s speech in the House of Lords on the situation in India: “Lord 
Zetland's speech leaves things where they have been since the breakdown of the 
negotiations between Lord Linlithgow anu Mr. Gandhi in February. I ean only 
say that every difficulty that the Secretary of Bute raises is completely met by 
the proposed constituent assembly. The issue is simple. Is the British Govern- 
ment prepared to admit the right of self-determination for India 7 If the is, 
then there can be only one proper method of finally deciding all the problems, 
that is, they should be referred to the elected representatives of India. Only eueh 
an assembly can deal with problems relating to Hindus and Moslems ard the 
Indian States/’ 

23rd. For the first time since the Khaksar agitation started, a batch of nine women 
in veils, three of whom were carrying belches, held a demonstration at Lahore. 
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A large crowd followed them but aa aoon as the |K>lice appeared, the women 
enteud the Golden Mosque. 

Mth. The Punjab Government And the Delhi Government forfeited over Rs. 1} 
lakh*, which hod been deposed in various banks by the Khaksar Association. 
The money was deposited in the name of Allama Mashraqui, leader of the 
Khaksars. 

A Gazette notification recorded appreciation by His Excellency the Governor 
of Rental of tho work of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission. 

The Government of Bengal amended the departmental rules for the training of 
newly recruited members of the Indian Civil Service, Bengal Civil Service and 
Bengal Junior Civil Service, in order that officers might be better equipped to 
render more useful service in rural areas. 

At a meeting of Council of Representatives of the Nagpur Textile Union, the 
decision to cal! off the strike was taken.— A resolution passed by the Council 
atated that the Nagpur Textile Union would only co-operate with the inquiry 
committee, to be appointed by the Government. 

25th. Tho General Secretary of the All -India Moslem League issued a statement 
regarding the observance on April 19 of the Moslem “independence Day”, from 
New Delhi, stating : “According to reports that have directly reached the central 
office of the League and information that has been received through Provincial 
I^caguc, it is estimated that over 10,000 meetings were held throughout the 
country on April 19, to observe the Moslem Independence Day". 

Mr. M. N. Jloy issued a circular letter from Patna, to members of the Radical 
Congress League, containing instructions not to sign the ‘satyagraha pledge’ 
and not to resign membership of any Congress Committee. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly passed the third reading of the Factories 
(Punjab Amendment) Bill without division. 

In defiance of the Punjab Government’s ban, six Khaksars, wearing uniforms 
and carrying Bclchas, marched through different by lanes of Lahore. 

25th. In Madara. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari replied to critics who urged an unofficial 
conference of leaders to arrive at an agreed decision on the constitutional prob- 
lem before Britain could be asked to commit herself to accept the principle of 
self-determination for India. Mr. Rajagopalachari claimed that it had been 
proved to the hilt that Mahatma Gandhi's alternative of a duly elected represen- 
tative body for deciding principles on which the constitution should be framed 
could not harm British interests or the interests of any oLhers, including minori- 
ty communities. 

The Judicial Committee, consisting of Sir Douglas Young (Chief Justice) 
and Cbaudhri Niamutullah (a former Judge of the Allahabad High Court), 
which was appointed by the Punjab Government to inquire into the police 
firing on Khaksars on March 19, adjourned till May 6. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan under the caption “Civil Disobedi- 
ence". declared that as far as lie could Bee at present, mass civil disobedience 
was most unlikely because in the face of the lawlessness that prevailed in the 
country, civil disobedience would easily pass for lawlessness. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, in his presidential speech at the Azad (Independent) 
Moslem Conference, at New Delhi, said: “It is this conference and this conference 
alone which is in a i>osition to evolve a constructive scheme to bring the politi- 
cal deadlock to an end. "If you can come to an agreement as regards the basis 
of a communal settlement^ the Congress which is undoubtedly the most influen- 
tial and power! 4 organization in the country today, is bound to consider your 
proposals as the one golden bridge which leads not merely to communal and 
political harmony in the country but to the ultimate goal, namely, India's 
independence." 

Sir Jagadish Prasad, a former meiuber of the Viceroy's Executive Council, in a 
statement on the Indian political situation expressed the belief that there could 
be no reasonable solution of the communal problem so long as Congress Minis- 
ters remained out of office. The view was also supported by 8ir N. N. Sircar, 
a formor Law Member of the Government of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, reproduced in the Harijan , an interview granted to the Haw 
York Timas, He said : "The legal status of India, whether it is Dominion 
Status or some thing else, can only come after the war. It it not the question 
at present whether India should be satisfied with Dominion status for the time 
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beiag. 0D y q uc8tion i» what is the British policy ? Does Great Britain 
still hold the view that it is her sole right to determine the status of India or 
whether it is the sole right of India to make that determination.” 

tiardar Vallabhbhai 1'atcl, presidium over the 10th session of the Baroda State 
Praja Mandai (people's party) at Mctism (Baroda). advised the people of the 
state to work the reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though these were. Ue 
also criticized the policy of the Moslem league in Indian .States. 

t8th. The Azad (Independent) Moslem Conference, at New Delhi, discussed a 
resolution declaring that India would have geographical and political boundaries 
of an indivisible whole and, as such, was the common homeland of all the 
citizens irresjic live of ra e or religion. Thu resolution stated that Moslems owned 
equal responsibilities with other Indians for striving and making sacrifices to 
achieve the country's independence. 

Nawabzada Liaquatali Khan, Secretary, All-1 ndia Moslem league presiding at 
the .Slmhjuhaupur Moslem Political Onifcrcme uttered a categorical denial of the 
iinpicssioii in some quarters that the Moslem League thought only of Moham- 
medans aud had no thought of the country an a whole. 

Mr. A. lv. Fuzlul lluq, 1'romicr 01 Bnigal, iutervicweil in Madias, said: "I .el 
me give an assurance to all rummutiiiie* here Hindus. Moslems, Christians 
and others -that the best wav in whidi I can repay the kinduess which they 
have shown me it) by striving ’for complete unity uetween the various sections of 
the |>co;de so as to have the way for u united India”. 

At a meeting of the Central branding Comm uw. of the All-India Shift Political 
Conference at Lucknow, n division to appoint a committee of two Hindus and a 
tibia to inquire into the i.U’ktmw riots was rea lud. 


39th. Mr. A K. Fnzlul llnq in his presidential address at the first session of the 
Malabar District Moslem C inference at Calicut, made statement that Indians 
themselves and not the Brins \ were to blame for the communal differences in 
the country. Mr. lluq, referring to India's Inline, said that he would resist any 
constitution which uiuied at replacing “white autocracy” hv any other nutoiTa.-y. 

The All-India * independent) Moslem t’onferenco at New l)clin, passed unani- 
mously the Pakistan r.iieme, cliara.tetmng it as impracticable and harmful to 
the country's interest generally, and of Moslems in pat Uvular. Khan Bahadur 
Alla Buz was in the chair. 

Haji Sir Abdulla Huroou, President, hind Provincial Moslem league in a 
statement to the Press on Kuan Bahadur Alla Box's presidential address at the 
Azad (Independent) Moslem Conference at Delhi, challenged the Khan Bahadur 
to seek re-election from his constituency to the tiiud Assembly on the Pakistan 
issue, and offered to resign his own scat in the Central Assembly and contest 


the former’s seat. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the 


B]»eakcr, Chsiidltury Sir Shahabuddin, ruled out 


seeking to raise a discussion on the “failure ot the Lahore Police to arrest 
Khaksars who have been holding demonstrations and parades iu uniform within 
the precincts of certain mosques in Lahore." 

SSth. The All-India Azad Conference passed a resolution favouring a constituent 
assembly for framing the future constitution of India. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul lluq, at the conclusion of the Malabar Moslem League at 
Calicut, suggested a conference of provincial Premiers, past and present, to solve 
the Hindu sod Moslem differences. 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in India, 
called a meeting of various Chambers of Commerce to discuss the questions 
relating to the revision of the tariff values of various foreign articles and res- 
torations of such tariff-valued items. 


May 1940 

One of th* leading incidents of the month, was tho anxiety canted by the 
Khaksars in the Punjab. Subordinate Khaksar leaders refused to negotiate 
without the authority of Inayatullah who was in prison and Khaksars 
continued to use mosques as cover ; at times remaining inside them in a 
state of semi-siege. 
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A frontier tribe decided that it was not good policy to harbour the 
Faqir of Ipi. The merits of the Pakistan scheme continued to be hotly 
discussed. Mr. Jinnah explained that he could not negotiate for removal 
of the ban against the Khaksars, as the Khaksars and the Moslem League 
were separate organisations. 

The Bengal Land R3venue Commission presided over by Sir Francis 
Floud, issued its report. The majority considered that the Permanent 
Settlement, whatever its benefits in the past, was now out of date. They 
recommended that the Zemindars and all intermediate tenants should be 
bought out by the Government, the comp3nsation recommended varying 
between 10 and 15 times the nett annual income (except for religious, 
charitable, educational and other trusts) ; that the cultivator should in 
future hold direct from the Government ; that in any case a temporary, and 
if expropriation be rejected, a permanent agricultural income-tax Bhould 
bo imposed.— There were several minutes of dissent, headed by the 
Maharaja of Burdwan. 

Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India reiterated the British 
Government's intention that India should attain free and equal partnership 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Prominent Indian leaders 
stressed the urgency of a solution to the political deadlock on the lines of 
national Governments and of immediate measures to secure India's 
defences. 

The Government of India announced plans for arming India up to the 
maximum of her capacity. The new land forces would include mechanized 
units, infantry, signalling, engineering, medical and motor transport units 
and ancillary services to maintain the new formations. Personnel for 
further squadrons of the Indian Air Force would be raised and trained. 
In addition India would continue to expand to the maximum extent 
possible her production capacity far war materials and manufactured 
products for use in India and overseas in connexion with the war. 

The situation on the Frontier completely returned to normal and even 
isolated incidents were rare. 

1st Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, President of the National Liberal Federation, in a state- 
ment from Bombay made an appeal to Congress leaders not to launch veivil 
disobedience, and to all parties to accept the offer of the British Government of 
Dominion Status. 

The All-India Azad (Independent) Moslem Conference concluded its four-day 
session at New Delhi, After passing resolutions relating to the war, the neea 
for reforms in Baluchistsn snd the promotion of nandloom industries by 
Moslems, Maulana Ahmed Sayeed, General Secretary of the Jamiat-ul-olema-i- 
Hind, criticized the attitude of tha Moslem League towards communal settle- 
ment and declared that the conference and not the Moslem League was repre- 
sentative of Indian Moslems. 

The National Planning Committee met at Bombay and reviewed the reporta 
submitted by the 17 subcommittees.— Pandit Jawhsrlal Nehru presided. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, appointed 21 
persons to the Working Committee of the League. 

Four Moslem members of the Punish Assembly met several Seeding Khaksars 
at Lahore with a view to ascertaining their views on the termination of the 
present situation. The Khaksars were reported to have told the it. L. a’s that 
they had no power to make any terms for a settlement with the Government, 
adding, "only AUama Maahriqui could do that" 

Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Revenue Minister of Bengal, atteaded an informal eon* 
ferenoe of Calcutta landlords at the British Indian A sso c i at io n Hall, Qaloutto, 
to disease with them oertain problems relating to the righto and statue of 
basiee tenants. 
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Mr. Ataf Ali, m. l. a. (Centra]) and a member of the Conferees Working 
Committee, in a Press statement from New Delhi, asserted that the All-India 
Moslem Conference reflected the true needs of Indian Moslems. 

tnd. The Ad Hoc Accounts Committee appointed by the Governor of Bihar issued 
a report containing recommendations for encouragement of the surrender of 
surplus funds by controlling officers and for more efficient control over the 
Public Works Department expenditure. 

Plana were being made for further effort in the expansion of civil aviation in 
India, particularly in the territory which was poorly developed, namely, the 
eastern part lying between Bombay on the one aide and Calcutta and Madras on 
the other. 

The annual meeting of the Calcutta branch of the European Association was 
held in Calcutta, Mr. C. P. Landson, vice-chairman, presided. Mr. Landson 
pleaded for closer cooperation between the European Association and tbs various 
European groups in the Legislatures. 

M. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq, Premier of Bengal, in an interview, aaid : '*1 cannot 
but pay a deserved compliment to both the Hindus and Moslems of Madras. 1 *' 

Mr. Sarasuddin Ahmed, a former Bengal Minister, and leader of the Kriahak 
Proja Assembly Party, issued a statement on his return from Delhi after 
attending the AlMndia Azad Conference. He said : “All allegations against the 
complete independence movement in the country liave been proved to be utterly 
false by the recent demonstration at Delhi. The conference, by its resolutions, 
by its attendance of delegates from different provinces and the sjteerhes 
delivered by speakers from different provinces exposed the hollowness of Mr. 
Jinnsh's partition scheme.” 

Of about IXX) enemy aliens arrested and placed in detention in the Central 
Internment Camp at Ahmednagar, all hut 320 were released, as a result of 
examination of each case by the committee presided over by bir Malcolm 
Darling. 

4th. Malmtma Gandhi, asked in the Ifarijan : ‘‘If Pakistan is not a threat blit a 
desirable goal, why should it be prevented ?" He analysed the suggestion of an 
Englishman that the longer the time that elapsed without compromise between 
Moslems and Hindus the more insistent the cry of Pakistan wonld become, and 
therefore, it was up to Britain to use all her powcis of penurasion and states- 
manship to compel the parties to settle their differences. 

Mahatma Gandhi said : “Of course, the British Government can do much. 
They have done much by force. They cun make the parties come to a solution 
by force. But they need not go so far. What they have done hitherto is to 
prevent a proper solution. The only tiling British Government have to do is 
to change their attitude. Will they ?” 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Homs Minister of Bengal, presiding over ths Jaunpur 
District Moslem League Conference, said : M I*t ub try and see. whether with 
modifications and amendments it is not possible, on the basis, to evolve a consti- 
tution which will not only satisfy the minorities, but also achieve our real 

object, namely, freedom and independence for India." 

lie made an earnest appeal to Mahatma Gandhi, to the Congress Working 
Committee and to all those who “profess that India should take it* place on an 
equal footing with the other independent countries of the world”, to examine 
seriously the Lahore resolution of the All-India Moslem League. 

Hr K. K. bhaumukhnm Chetty, Dewan of Cochin, addressing a meeting at 
Coonoor, observed : “1 certainly cannot understand the philosophy that, underlies 
the doctrine that we must sympathise with the Allies in the idealiem that 

prompts them in this war, that India's freedom will be worth nothing if the 

Allies are defeated and yet withhold cooperation with the Allies in the conduct 
of this war. 

5th. Chaudhury Khalin-uz-zaman, I>csder of the Moelem league Party in the 
United Provinces Legislature, addressing the Moslem league Conference at 
Jaunpur, said that the Inshore resolution of the Moslem league offered a solution 
to the communal problem and deserved serious consideration on the part of tl* 
Congress and the British Government. 

The National Planning Committee in Bombay, recommended the establishment 
of a National Water Resources Board for the conservation and utilisation of 
water resources of the country. 
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At Lahore; as a further step to force the Khaksars. who bad taken refuge in 
three mosques, to surrender to the police, the blockade was intensified. 

Mr. I. V. Ramaswsmi N sicker, leader of the Justice party, presiding over 
a public meeting iu Madras, observed : “Moslems had eveiy justification for 
demanding a partition of India, even ns the Dravidians in the south 'had for 
writing for a separate political existence." 

The meeting of Rulers of States held in Calcutta, considered a proposal to 
have a “High Conrt for the States comprising the Eastern Ageney. A special 
committee of 13— eight Rulers and seven Ministers - was appointed to draw up a 
scheme for the proved Joint High Court to be submitted to the Council 
of Rulers. 

The conference called by tlie Bengal Government of representatives of aasocia- 
lions interested in jute concluded its bitting* in Darjeeling. It was stated on 
behalf- of the Government that the fullest coiuddeuttiou would be given to the 
views expressed by the various in teres is represented. 

The ftnop AHsibtnntH' Abwiation aita« ltcd to the Caw n pore cloth market 
launched picketing of the chilli shops to compel the employers to grant Ihc 
employees two holidays on Sundays iu a month. 

6th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a spwreh at Poona said that neither the. Moslem 
league nor the Hindu Mahnsnliha had a positive ptugniiume. lie rhnrActeri/cd 
the Pakistan scheme us foolish, declaring that it would not last 24 hums. 
Resides it was highly anti-national and pro-imperialist which no ficcdom-loviug 
tnan would accept. 

8ir R. K. Hhamnukham Chetly, Dewan of Cochin, presiding over n meeting 
held under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., Coono-n. observed : u ‘Ilie mentality 
that sympathises with the war aims of the sJlies, aid yet ruftisrs thun co-opera- 
tion iu the .prosecution of that war, was one that could i>e uudcihtuml only by 
avatar* and not ordinary human beings." 

Dr. H. 8. Moonjcc, v ice- 1’ resident, All-India Hindu Mahasubhn, in a Press 
interview at Lucknow, welcomed the proposal for the turning of a small 
committee for a preliminary discussion on India’s future constitutions. 

7th. One hundred questions were asked in a questionnaire which was issued in 
Calcutta, to over f>,(KX) educational expert* throughout India by the committee 
appointed at the lust session of the Moslem Educational Conference. The ques- 
tions which were drafted by Khan Bahndur Azi/.ul Usque, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University dealt with a variety of aspects iu their bearing on Moslem 
education. 

8th. A communique, issued from Simla stated, 4 TIi* Majesty the King has been 
pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. H. J. Twynham. C.B.I., c.i.ii, I.C.K., 
at preseat Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to act as Governor of 
the Central Provinces and Berar during the absence of His Excellency Sir 
Francis Wylie, k. c. b. i., c. I. E., 1. c. a., who has been granted leave out of 
India for a period of four months from June 1, 1940." 

A public meeting of Hindus, in the Calcutta Town Hall, convened under the 
auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahssabha, to condemn the Pakistban sc heme of 
the Moslem league and the League-Bose pact in the Calcutta Corporation, ended 
in a fight between two sections of the audience.— Several persons were injured. 

tth. Mr. M. A. Jiunah, President of the AU-India Moslem League, issued a 
statement in which he explained why he could not negotiate with the Punjab 
Government for settlement of the Khaksar trouble. He said, inter alia : 
*T wish to inform the public and the Moslem League members specially 
that 1 have no authority or power given to me by the Kbaksar orga- 
nisation or those who are its leaders now and are guiding that movement. 
I have spokcu to manv of them, who came to see me but none can sneak with 
authority or give me the authority to bring about a just and honourable settle- 
ment with the Government" 

The police pickets outside the Golden, Unchi and Neevan mosques, where the 
Khaksalrs took refuge were withdrawn following the assurances given to the 
Punjab premier by a deputation of 70 leading citiiens of Lahore that they would 
persuade the Kbaksara to give up their unlawful activities. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview with the special correspondent of the 
Time* of India , said : *1 would welcome a settlement which ensures peace with 
honour. The Viceroy knows I am always ready." He explained, "1 am not 
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averse to coining to terms with Britain on matters like defence and commercial 
urtercsts, and I am fully prepared that these adjustments should be referred 
to a constituent assembly as part of an agreed settlement” 

. Sir. Siksndar Uyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in commenting on the 
invasion of Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg, said : ‘This serious development 
in the European war cannot but bring home to those, who have hitherto refused 
to believe that an extension of hostilities could seriously jeopardise the peace 
and liberty of India, that this fresh exhibition of Nasi brute force constitutes a 
serious threat to the peace and freedom of the vrlvole world including India” 

Mr. P. R. Das, a former judge of the Patna High Court, made some 
suggestions to the Indian leaders, particularly to Uamihiji, to Mr. Jinnah and 
to Mr.^ Savarkar 1. “While not giving up their reflective points of view, 
the Hindus and the Moslems should give themselves a communal holiday for 
the duration of the war and one year after.'* 2 . "The Congress and the Moslem 
League should withdraw their opposition to the war and offer their services to 
defeat the forces of Hitlerism”. X “Coalition ministries should be formed 
in all the provinces.” 4. "Meanwhile organise, organise, organise, so as to 
make the masses politically conscious.” 

Sir Thomas Stewart, Governor of Bihar, presiding at the prise-giving ceremony 
of the Ranchi Training School, said : "It is good news that in the school it is 
the spirit of community rather than of communaliam which holds sway and it 
is to that fact, I have no doubt, that the present high standard of discipline is 
in no small measure due. 

His Excellency Sir John TIuhbaok, Governor of Orissa, addressing the annual 
meeting of the Jftmiti in the Cutturk (’lob, referred to the problems facing the 
IHkul Go-Mangni Humiti (Orissa Cattle Welfare Association) in improving the 
breed of cattle in the piovim e. 

Dr. U. P. Pavanjpvc. President of the National Litters! Federation, issued a 
statement from Bombay, saying : 'The war has taken au even more fateful torn 
by the unprovoked invasion uf the Countries by Germany. It is clear that 
no liberty, cither actual or prospective, would be left anywhere in Europe or 
or Asia if Hiller ku< veals. If Hritniu- were to go down before this harmful 
doctrine of force, tlion India will also have to bid good-bye to ull her aspiration# 
for the future.” 

The National Planning Committee, in resolutions adopted by the Committee, 
recommended Nationalization of live Reserve Bank and "deeinking” of the rupee 
from, sterling. 

11th. Lord S&nhn emphasized the vclue of social service in his mldrcM at the 
twentieth anniversary meeting an 4 prize-giving ceremony of thwHieir Kumar 
Institute in the Calcutta University Institute Hall. 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker, President of the Indian Jute Mills Association end 
Leader of the European group in the Bengal Legislative Assembly observed that 
ike decision of the Government of Bengal to fix minimum prises for jute end 
hessians at Ka. 60 and Ks. 13 respectively was "Viewed will s concern by the 
Wade in general.*’ 

12th. la a joint statement from Binds, on the Indian impasse, Mr. T. C. 
Goewami, m. i~ a. (Bengal) and Dewau Cbaraaithd (PnnjabV stated that "to 
use s topical phrase; it is not wise to miss imy more bums. Opportunities 
fraught with the gravest consequences are being lost. Indie could produce the 
greatest, the finest nations! srmy and sir fosoe in the East; in the shortest 
possible time. Tbs hour ceils for the boldest step (onward in sagacious 
statesmanship concerted anti measured iu sympathy and human comradeship. 
It should therefore be implicit in any honourable and workable understanding 
with Britain that India should no longer remain unarmed and debilitated.” 

lXth Sir Sikander Hyat Khar* tha Punjab Premier, at a Pram Gbnferenee at his 
residence st Lahore, addressed a cell to the Punjab Press to gist a lead to the 
public on the imminence c t the danger of war to India. 

The Premier stressed the imperative necessity of cooaeoiraiiogan forces to 
ward off a posable threat to India from an extension of hostilities to the 
Balkans, and appealed ts all political parties in India to give up internal strife 
and call a truce daring die war. 

The National Planning Committee, in Bombay, considered the reports of the 
boosing end insurance sob-corn mittee* On the report of the boosing mb- 
committee, the Planning Committee recommended the creation of a central 
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touting and planning board, which would be concerned with general principles, 
policv, programme, finance, technique, standardization on broad lines of the 
problem. 

14th. Mr. Hafiz Syed M. Ishaque, I. c. 8. in an address in Calcutta, explained the 
problem of rural reconstruction in Bengal and the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment to deal with it. 

Dr. G. V. Desbmukb, u. L. A., in the course of a telegram sent to the All- 
India Hindu league at Lucknow, said, “War is knocking at the door. Hindus 
although emasculated by the Arms Act and other similar measures of the present 
Government must come forward to support democracy by becoming strong and 
undertaking the defence of their own country. It is the sacred duty of Hindus 
to defend Hindustan.** 

15th. Mr. Asaf Ali, member of the Congress Working Committee, in a statement 
from New Delhi, declared : “The time lias come when given an honourable 
understanding with Great Britain a national coalition Government responsible 
to the people can be immediately formed in IndiA.** 

The Bihar Labour Inquiry Committee recommended : “Contract labour when- 
ever that system prevails, will have to give its workmen the same facilities 
regarding minimum wages, which are given by direct employers of labour. Thus, 
for instance, colliery labour working under a contractor will receive the same 
minimum wage, both in the case of loads and mines, as in the case of surface 
labour. They will not, however, be entilted to provident fund for the worker's 
benefit like. other employers.** 

15th. The report of the Land Revenue Commission (Floud Commission) was pub- 
lished. —The majority of the members recommended changes of a far-reactiing 
Character, in the land tenure system in Bengal. The roost imiortant of their 
recommendations was that legislation should be introduced ennbling Government 
to acquire tlie interests of all rent-receivers down to the actual cultivator of 
the soil in all revenue free, permanently settled and temporarily settled estates. 
It was suggested that compensation Should be paid at a fiat rate for all 
interests at a rate of ten times the net profits of the proprietor and tenure 
holders. The rom|>enHaiion should lie jwid in cash, if possible, otherwise in 
bonds redeemable after fiU years. They recommended the imposition of a tax 
on agricultural incomes os a transitional measure. 

Mr. K Batynmurthi. it. L. a., (Central) addressing a public meeting at 
Ootnciunund stated that it was the ardent wish of Mr. Gandhi, and Congress, 
and every right thinking Indian that Britain should triumph in the war. He 
added that Britain who stood for justice and fair- play in Europe, ought not to 
have a different policy with regard to India. 

Mr. Batyamurtlii advised Congressmen, whither Hindu or Moslem, not to join 
any communal organisation. 

lfth. Mnulann Hafizur-Rohanum, member of the a. i. c. c. and of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Jamiat-ul-iilenia*i41 ind presiding over the Jamiat- 
wl-ulema of the Frontier Provinces at Peshawar, criticized the Pakistan scheme 
of the Moslem League. 

Bir Gulasi Hussain Hidayatullah, former Premier of Sind issued a statement 
from Karachi, stating : “None of iis needs to he reminded that our fortunes are 
linked with the fortunes of the British Empire and the cause for which the 
Allies are fighting is the cause of die civilized world. Let ua all, therefore, 
■ink differences in a^finited effort to assist the Empire at this critical juncture.** 

18th. The Woiking Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in Bombay, 
passed a number of resolutions concerning matters arising out of the 
international situation and the political situation in India. Toe committee 
reiterated that the Congress could not speak on behalf of the Hindus 
and called upon the Government to give a defiuite undertaking that no 
pact entered into by the Congress and Moslems between themselves, to which 
the Hindu Mahasabha was not made a party and which waa not sanctioned by 
it, could be binding on the Hindus as a whole. 

Mr. Jinnah, in the course of an interview in Bombay, observed : “Mr. Gandhi's 
proposal for a preliminary conference of Indiana and Englishmen contains 
nothing concrete or practical. It is enigmatical. 

l>r. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, member of the Working Committee; presiding 
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ow« the Munhid*b*d and Birbhum District* constructive worker*' conference 
held at Jijigram (Birbhum) made an appeal to Congressmen not to weaken the 
organisation in any wav. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rows made an offer to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative to contribute grain worth lt>. J ,«*»,•■*) towards the* War 
Relief Fund. 

His Highness the Nawab of Raoni offered to contribute lor war puriKJscs R*. 
500 monthly for the duration of the war. 

On the eve of his rcliwpiishing the office of Secretary of Mate for India 
the Marnuess of Zetland, in a cable to Min Excellency the Governor of Hougul, 
expressed his good wishes for the welfare of the jieople of Bengal of which his 
lordship was once the Governor. 

10th. A Press Note issued from Simla stated : “So vast is the expenditure on 
war equipment and war supplies, which have to be bought by tbc Allied I 'owe is 
from countries overseas, that it is extremely important to secure that ilieir 
resources of overseas currency arc most carefully husbanded and not di-Mpabd 
on less essential puicbascs.” It also stated, ‘with this cud in view, l!is .Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India base divided that the tune is ripe 
for the introduction of similar restrictions in tins country’ 

Mr. Tamizuddiu Khan, Minister, Government of Bengal. presiding at a 
Moslem league Conference at llnbigaiij, Bylhet, urged e \ cry Indian to contribute 
liis mite for the success of the Allied Force's. 

The Working Committee of the AU-lndm Hindu Mahasnbbn. which met in 
Bombay, condemned the Pakistan Scheme of tbc Moslem League. The scheme 
was described as U fiimlumeutuliy anti-Hindu and therefore, anti-national." 

Mr. Kainnraj Nadar, President of the Tamil Nadu Congress Comniturr, presi- 
ding over the fifth Madras Hisiriet Polninl Coufereu c held m Madid', 
observed : “Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress demand a Constituent Assembly 
to frame the constitution of this country. I cannot, in fact nobody ran clunk 
of any alternative method of producing a self-determined cnuNiiiutiou.** 

The United Provinces Provincial Congress Coiiiiiuttcc, a: Lucknow discussed 
nt length the latest developments in the iiitnuati >n»l situation and India's 
duly. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru ami Aehniyu Nareudra l»eo in an un pursued 
appeal for patient preparation, rein ted the suggestion* dial Mahatma GaudUi 
aud the Working Committee were delaying their pro;; i am me. Tint Committee 
sent its deep sympathy to the jieoples of Denmark. Norway, Holland, Belgium 
aud Luxembourg, who became the ieiiocciil vi iii«is<it the stnij -glv. 

20th. Bir Bikander Ilyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in an intmicw at Lahore, 
welcoming the move on the part of lending nti/ens ol the J'un jab, to bring 
about amity And communal harmony, declared that India would shortly he m 
a iKMitiou to lend its full and whole-hearted supj-oil to the lhitish ami their 
Allies in the present war. 

A Bihar Government Press Note discussed n Government, proposal for minor 
reorganization of the Bihar Beeretariut on account ot the expansion ol work 
<liiiing tbc last three years as well as after the declaration of war. 

21st. it was announced from Bimla that the Got eminent of Imli.i were fully alive 
to the possibility of “Fifth Column” activities in India uud already look certain 
steps to meet the menace. 

A message to the House of Commons from His Majesty stated that he would 
comply with the request praying that the Goterinueui of India Adaptaiion «»t 
Acts of Parliament Amendment t)idci of PJIU should he made in the for m of a 
draft to be laid before Parliament. 

22nd. The Malmraja Bahadur of Itamgnrh gave ID. .V'.nnJ to His Excellency the 
Viceroy to helo the Allies and for the defence of India. 

Bardar Baruul Singh Caxccsliar. President of the Punjab Forward Blnr. in a 
statement to the Press from Lahore, suggested that the Congress should imme- 
diately return to ofli«c in view ot the international situation. 

6ir AIkIiiI Hamid Ghuzimvi. (Central) presiding over the Executive 

Committee of the Central National Mohninmcdan AMmcmfion. Cnh-iitta. in a 
resolution requested the Government to declare the for inn ol service which 
might Ire required of the various sections of tlic people. due to the war 
emergency. 

The Manchester Guardian commenting on Pandit Jawharlal Nehru's opposition 
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to the launching of immediate civil disobedience, said : “It is heartening at this 
grave moment to have thin knowledge, but since common danger has evoked 
thin re»i»o:isc, the Government of India should take advantage of it.” 

2Br*l. Mr. A. K. Fozlul fliuj. Premier of Rental, in a statement to the Press, made 
an appeal to “all who occupy leading positions in Indian Society” to forget 
their political diHcrcn-cs and emulate the noble example Bet by political 
or>|>ommts in Great Britain, who were united with singleness of purjiose to fight 
the Nazi menace. 

Mr. L. S. Amcry Secretary of Si ale for India, replying to questions in the 
House of Commons, declared : “The attainment by India of full and equal 
partnership in the British Common weal lb is the goal of our ]»oliey. We 
recognize, that ns my predecessor made Hear in Iiis speech on April 18. 
that it. is for Indians themselves to play a vital part in devising a form of 
constitution hist adapted to India's conditions and India's outlook. The promise 
already given that the present scheme of the Act of llKl'i and the ymlicy and 
plana on which it is based arc to lie open for rc-cxami nation at the end of 
the vrar necessarily implies dismission and negotiation, mid not dictation. 
“We have no desue to di.lay any of the stops that may pave the way towards 
an agreed settlement that will take account of the legitimate claims of all 
communitich and in terra's. On the contrary, we have been, and arc only too 
anxious to make our contribution towards biiHi a settlement.’' 

Thu 1 1. P. Government telegraphed to the Government of India welcoming 
the latter’s proposal to hold a sugar confer™ -* at .Simla to review all the 
problems comttvrcd with the future of the sugar industry. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, referring to Mr. Amerv's speech in the House of 
Commons, said : “I would leave no Htone unturned to bring about a peaceful 
and honourable settlement, of the present deadlock. While butchery is going 
on in the west and peaceful homes arc being destroyed. 1 have no heart 
to say anything publicly in regard to Mr. Amcry statement in answer u> Mr. 
Wedgwood Heim.” 

Bandit Jnwlmrtnl Nehru said : “The Secretary of Slate for India speaks in a 
tone which is no doubt nvnut to lie conciliatory, hut the con Unit of his utterance 
has no relation to facts in India or Europe.” We are oat to assert and gain 
our freedom and we cammt give that up because the war situation has developed 
to England's diHadvanln-o. Our internal imli'-v must be governed by one consi- 
deration only the freedom of India and the altitude of Britain towards that 

freedom. Any other course would be against the honour and disunity of India. 
The British Government must give up completely its conception of being the 
patronizing overlord of India, genorously allowing us to have a say now and 
tnen. We realise fully the serious implications of the present world situation 
and ils possible consequences in India. I wish the British Government would 
realize this also as well ns wc do and fashion their course accordingly by giving 
up an idea of empire and domination.” 

Mr. C. Itajagopalachariar observed : “It would be better to await events than 
to comment on such a statement.” 

Dr. R. F. Faraujpye, President of the National Liberal Federation soid : “The 
statement by the Secretary of State contains nothing new hut reiterates the 
sympathetic altitude of the British Government towards India, which, in the 
present grave war situation. apf>cars to lie all that is possible. In my opinion 
we should cease to question the boiiAfides of the Government, but take such 
steps as ere practicable while the war in going on.” “India's political progress 
is dependentjem the success of the Allies, ami all the devoted work of Indian 
leaders for ilO years in the cause of Indian nation-building will be utterly 
wasted if the Allies are defeated.” 

Sir Slkandar Hrat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Simla sugges- 
ted a compact ana representative body of 31 members, including the premiere of 
the 11 provinces and presided over by the Viceroy to settle communal questions 
and the basic principles of a constitution for India. 

Mr. It L Nopan y. Senior Vice-president of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
Calcutta, when presiding over the first quarterly general meeting of the Ghambo; 
discussed the effects of war on India's economy. 

The Rajah of Mahmudabad, in hia presidential address to the Bombay Presi- 
dency Moslem League Conference at Uubli explained the Moslem League parti- 
tion scheme* 
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2118. Mah a tm a Gandhi, writing in the Harijan , under the caption “Our Duty” 
made tha assertion that he would do nothing wilfully to embarrass Britain. 
Sersfal correspondents had suggested to him that non-violence demanded that 
while not resisting in the least from its position the Congress should in view 
of the present international situation defer all thoughts of civil disobctlience for 
the time being and make a declaration to that effect. Commenting on the 
•nggestions made, Mahatmaji said that the Congress was already makiug the 
greatest gesture in its power in that it created no trouble iu the country atitt 
that it refrained from toe pursuance of its own policy. 

Manlana Abul Kalam Asad, in an interview at Naini Tal on Mr. AmeryVi 
statement, observed : Tt is to be regretted that there is not the slightest shadow 
of e change in the angle of visiou of the British Cabinet about India.” 

Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, presiding over the special session of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference which met at Dacca, observed : ‘Today the country needs 
a leader who can lead the awakened masses to their cherished goal of freedom.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a meeting a Coimbatore, declared that the 
granting of freedom to India should be treated as one of the war issues and 
should not be coiistrued as a political question. 

tttk India observed “a day of national prayer on behalf of the Empire, their 
Allies, and of the cause in which they arc united,” in accordance with the wish 
expressed by His Majesty the King-Emperor. There was a wide resiKmoe to 
Hit Majesty’s appeal and special prayers for victory ami twice were offered by 
Christians, Hindus and Moslems alike. Churches, temples and mosques were 
thronged with worshippers, prating for the successful issue of the war. 

His Excellency the Viceroy broadcast a message of unity, courage and faith to 
India from Simla. His Excellency said : Lei us count it in these testing time's 
a sacred duty to the land we love to suppress all differences that divide its. In 
unity let us find strength.” The Viceroy s[>oke of the steps to speed-up India's 
defence, including the Indian Air Force, and assured that no effort would be 
spared to “respond to the anxiety so widely felt to contribute to the outcome of 
roe war.” 

Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, Mayor of Madras, observed : “I pray that God may give 
victory to democracy, freedom and liberty not only in Euro|>e but also in the 
whole world including India and China.” 

The Khaitan Committee, appointed by the Governments of Bihar and the 
United Provinces to inquire into the working of the sugarcane rules and labour 
conditions in sugar factories, made far-reaching recommendations. 

S7tk Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement from Mnthernn : '*1 fully realize that 
the internal and external situation is very grave. The question is, what is the 
Moslem League expected to do immediately ? l r p to the present, moment, we 
have not created any difficulty nor have we embarrassed the British Government 
in the prosecution of the war. The Provinces where Moslem League has a 
dominant voice have been left free to co-operate with the British Government." 

The Defence Department of the Government of India decided to make known 
the extent to whicn India was meeting the Allies’ demand for munitions and 
other supplies. 

Bir Obi man I al Betalvad, in a statement on “The Defence of India and the 
Neglect of England” stated : ‘‘Dominion Status and more so, independence, 
would be shadow unless the country is well equipped in all areas of defence. 
There should be compulsory military training and sen ice for nil adults as is the 
esse in Japan. If that is done, the whole situation will alter and India will 
attain her full political stature. The test of England s sincerity is not in her 
convening a constituent assembly as Congress leaders say, but it lies in the 
trust the ii prepared to place on India by making her fit to repel any aggression 
by her own forces.” 

About 2G leading men of the Punjab, in the course of a statement to the Press, 
made an appeal to all classes and communities to sink their differences for at 
aay fate tha time being, and devote all their attention and energy to the 
maiateoauce of peace and the safety of the country. The signatories were, 
8ardar Ujjal Singh, Nawab Muzeffar Khan, bir Abdul Quadir, Raja X»rendra 
Nath etc. 

M8, Bs E xeeUs ue y the Governor of Bengal, Bir John Herbert, replying to an 
addons of welcome presented to him by the Anjuman Islamia, Darjeeling, paid 
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a tribute to the Achievements of the Anjumin and referring to “wider and 
All-engrossing questions” asked his audience not to be dismayed. The reverses 
served to “harden the determination of the Empire and its still unbeaten Allies. 1 ' 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidnyatullah, ex- Premier of Sind, in a statement from 
Karachi said : T am in favour of a conference composed of representatives of 
the various interests in the Legislative Assemblies to be elected by these 
Assemblies, in all the provinces ami in the Centre. An emergency session of 
the Legislative Assemblies in all the provinces and in the centre should be 
convened for this purpose, even where the constitution has been suspended. The 
advantage of this will be that elected members of the Assemblies, representing 
as they do their own electorate*. will represent the opinion of the people at large.” 

A mass meeting of European British subjects was held in Bombay, under the 
auspices of the Euro|»enii Association. Details regarding the British War Savings 
Movement were also explained to the meeting. 

Dr. Hhyania Prasad Mookcrjea presided over the 10th session of the Assam 
Educational Conference at Shillong, lie said : “Let us remember that inter- 
national strifes which are creating critical situations today can be solved only 
by a spirit of tolerance and brotherhood, of true liberty and not Ly a doctrine 
of “might is right,” which arc great lessons handed down to us by the ancient 
sages of India.” 

29th. Two persons, ore reported to be a Khakaar, and the other a passerby, were 
killed and three others wounded when a siib-ius|>ector of |>olice was compelled to 
fire three or four rounds from his revolver on a party of Khaksura near the 
Golden Mosque at Lahore. 

A communique issued from Darjeeling, stated : 'The Government desire to 
mukc it clear to the public that the finances of the Government of India and of 
Provincial Governments and of the Govcnment of Bengal in particular are in no 
way jeopardised by the war situation in France and Belgium, and there is no 
justification for any anxiety regarding the soundness of our finances.” 

Sir C. P. Hamas wain i Aiyar, Dew mi of Travail core, in an address at the 
Central Planters’ Association, Trnvancore, said : ‘The services of the entire 
armed forces of Trnvancore have been offered to Britain for utilization in connex- 
ion with the war and those forces will be kept in readiness for such work as may 
be assigned to them.” 


80th. As a precaution against possible disturbances at Inhere. due to the firing on 
a party of Khakaars, troops were t ailed out and were standing by die City 
Kot wali. 

The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting of the Working 
Committee at Lahore, expressed concern at the occeiituatiou of communal 
tendemics in the province. 

The Orissa Government’s review of the appropriation accounts and finance 
accounts of the province for 1937-38 and the audit repotts for 1938 were 
published The review stated inter aim : “The budget of the year, was framed 
under peculiar dillicultics. The province had come into existence less than a 
year before and it had inherited three different systems of administration and 
three different sets of staff, some of whom were gradually reverting to their 
parent province. The budget was trained before any Ministry cams into power 
under the new constitution, which entue into force on the 1st April 1937. 

The Raja Sahib of Atgarli, inaugurating the first sesssion of the Atgsrh Praia 
Snmity in the Atgarli State Durbar llall, expressed the hope that the Pk^a 
Samity would help him in his administration and that the grievances of the 
)>eoplc would be Ufctcr represented through the Samity. 


Slpt. His Excellency Sir Roltcrt Cassels, the Commander-in-Chief, in hse broadcast 
from Simla, reviewed India’s outstanding contribution of arms, ammuni tio n, 
equipment and stores to the Allied resources and the country’s plane for the 
strengthening of the defence services. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, Sir Roger Lnmlew was engaged in 
the dieeussion or the intensification of the war effort throughout the province 
with both officials and leading citizens. 

Mr. R. S. Rvdknr, the labour leader, in a Press statement from Namur. 




cease to look at ail problems from the Congress and non-Coiicppes standpoint ' 1 


June 1940 

The principal item of interest of the month was the announcement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy stating that district war committees were to he 
formed in every Province. There was also to be formed a civil guard to 
assist the police in maintaining order, for air raid precaution and internal 
defence, and to prevent sabotage. 

There were no serious incidents in Waziristan, and the tribes rendered 
useful help to the Government in capturing hostiles. 

Italy's declaration of war was followed by a round-up of Italian citizens 
all over India. One ship was taken at Calcutta. Appeals for courage and 
confidence were issued by the Governor of Bengal, Mahatma Gandhi and 
others. 

The Punjab Government undertook to clear out of the mosques those 
Khaksars who had been defying its authority from sanctuary there. The 
Khakaars resisted furiously in Bpite of the use of tear gas. On two occasions 
the police were forced to fire in self-defence. Sir Sikand&r Hyat Khan 
issued a statement saying that there were clear indications of connexion 
between the Khaksars and Britain’s enemies and appealed to Moslems to 
have nothing to do with them. 

The Congress Working Committee issued a statement intimating that 
the Congress realized the necessity for defending India militarily from exter- 
nal dangers and that the ideal doctrine of non-violence was >n-applicahle 
under the prevailing circumstances. Mahatma Gandhi was absolved from 
responsibility for the decision and was left free to pursuo his ideal in his 
own way. As regards the internal national struggle the Congress would 
continue to adhere to the principle of non-violence. The demand that India 
should function as a free and independent country was reiterated and Con- 
gressmen would not participate in war committees or subscribe to war funds 
pending a solution. 

Parliament enacted a Bill giving the India Government the power to 
legislate on matters normally outside its purview, to permit the Government 
of India to exercise full powers in the event jf a rupture of communications 
with Great Britain. The first effect of the new Act would be to permit the 
issue of an ordinance for compulsory national service for European British 
subjects ; British Indian subjects would not be affected. The Act might 
also, in an emergency, permit a political settlement arrived at in India to be 
given effect to. — His Excellency the Viceroy resumed talks with Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jizrnah. 


1st. Mahatma Gandhi in an srticls in the Hart j an, said : "If the British 
Government will not tuo motu declare India a free country, having the right to 
determine her own status and constitution 1 am of the opinion that we should 
wait till the heat of the bettle in the Allied countries subsides and the future is 


clearer than it is. We do not seek our independence out of Britain's ruin. That la 
not the way of non-violence." Mahatma Gandhi added by saying : "But we shall 
have many opportunities of demonstrating our power if we really have it. We 
can make it felt at the time of peace, which must come, whichever party wins." 

A provincial war Board was formed in the United rrovinces, with the 
Governor as chairmen and the Deputy Secretary and Under Secretary, Informa- 
tion Department aa joint secretaries of the Board. 

Pandit Jawhsrlal Nehru addressing a public meeting at Srinagar, organised by 
the National Conference, deprecated the idea of dividing India into Hindu and 
Moslem States. He referred to the fate of the smallest nations in Europe in 
this con n exio n . 
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Mr. Asaf Ali, Secretary, Central Assembly Congress Party, in b statement to 
the Press, remarking that the Commander-in -Chiefs broadcast was intended to be 
both an ap)>eal for co-operation, anti a reassurance that India's defence was not 
neglected, said : “It can scarcely be a consolation to those, who are burning 
with the desire to defend their country, that the defence force is going to be 
expanded by another 100.0* men ami that the Indian Air Force will be 
raised from three to twelve flights, and that Indians will be given their full 
•bare in the scheme designed for the provision of officers.” 

2nd. Pandit II. N. Kunzru, member of the Council of Btate. in a statement to the 
Press from Pooun r said : “The new defence policy announced by the Commander- 
in-Chief in his broadcast address docs not seem to go far enough. The Govern- 
ment of India have moved forward no doubt, but- very grudgingly. 

Mr. 0. Kujagopnlnehuri replying to an address in Madras, said : ‘There ought 
to be responsible Government in each province at this juncture. Only .ministers 
enjoying the confidence and support of the people would be in a position to 
allay any possible panic and maintain order." 

tfir Bui tan Ahmed, President of All-Parties Blnn Conference and a member of 
the Working Committee, Moslem League and Mr. A. Ansnri, President of 
the Bihar Momin Conference issued statements f'-om Patna laying stress .on the 
need of communal truce and joining o! all parties to help the* Allies in winning 
the war. 

A Khaksar was killed and several others, including eight police constables, 
received injuries in a dash between the police and Khuksara which was reported 
to have taken place at Khnncwul ^Punjab) in a railway compartment. 

Bed. Describing India’s currency position, it was stated from Simla that India's 
position was probably the strongest of any country in the world, basriqg 
perhaps America, which had an “embarrassingly large gold hoard". “Behind 
every currcney note”, it is emphasized, “stands at .the present moment 
full value in gold, easily realizable sterling, silver rupee or obligations of the 
Government of India which are realizable at a moment’s notice. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a currency position of greater strength.*' 

A communique, issued by the Orissa Government, stated : “It is said that 
rumours are going about that the Government of India are likely to issue orders 
soon, stopping aW payments from Government banks. This has led to a large 
number of withdrawals from the j>ofUnl savings hanks at Puri. The Government 
of Orissa are in a position to declare tlmt the rumour is entirely incorrect and 
they nssure the inihlic that no order alleged have ever been issued nor will they 
l>e issued. Persons spreading false rumours themselves are liable to punishment 
under the Defence of India Rides. 

A communique issued from Darjeeling, stated : “The Government (of Bengal) 
have decided to take the further step of giving their support to the market in 
old crop (jute) by talking up sellers’ ofttn* of Ready L J. A. First (London Jute 
Association s First Mark) - old crop- below a minimum rate. 

5th. fits Excellency the Viceroy announced the format ion of a civil guard — -a body 
of a volunteer character to assist the police - and the immediate appointment of 
district war committees. The civil gtmitl would collaborate with the pofoe in 
the maintenance of public order, in air raid precautions and anti-sabotage work 
and in other important spheres of internal defence. 

There was a brief announcement, from Bimla stating that the question of 
manufacture of aircraft in India, was under active consideration. 

Bir Chim an lal Betnlvad, the Liberal lender, in a statement to the Press, 
referred to Mahatma Gandhi's article in the Umnjtin regarding war and said : "He 
(Mahatma Gandhi) does not res luce or at any rate acknowledge, that if the Nazis 
win, there will be m end of freedom and independence for India for ns long n 
time ns one can envisage. As I have said more than once before, the chaff#® 
sheet that India can legitimately bring forward against England is long nod 
grave, but in the present situation in Enrol*, the fate of India ia bound up 
with that of England and that the instinct of self-preservation dictates that India 
should whole-heartedly support England in winning the war. 

fifth. II. K. the Governor of Assam and tlic Premier, Sir U. Saadulla lucid a 
joint anneal for eontrilHitton to the Assam War Fund. 

The European Association in Calcutta, passed three important rsaolntioits 
in connexion with the War, dealing with man power, prompt Gown vent 
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eetioo spinet dancerone persons and rijiht enforcement of the Defence of Indie 
Act to deal with the menace of alarmist rumour*. 

The Nawab of Bhopal in a statement on the Viceroy’* statement said : *T 
gmlly value the generous terms in which Ilia Excellency has rrl erred to the 
contribution already made by the Indian States. It is hardly necessary for nrc 
to repeat the assurance that Bhopal will continue to strain every effort to 
assist the Impeiial Government in the present struggle/* 

A Tress Note issued from Lnlioie, said : 'Kn-vir develop incuts in the inter- 
national situation have led very naturally, to n quit kening of public interest in 
the measnrea taken to protect the civil population in the Punjab against lossiblc 
air raids from the north* west.” 

7th. A new order entitled the Petroleum Premises (Fire I*roteetion) order pnhliahcd 
in a gazette of India Km ran? dm ary preset il»ed to he taken to deal with out- 
breaks of fire in petroleum storage tanks and to prevent its spread. 

The Bctigal Governments decision to take the further step of giving 
their support to the old nop hy taking up sellers oilers of ready K. ,1. A. First 
(London Jote AesocitU ion’s First Murks) below the minimum price, was ci incized 
by the Secretary, Indian .lute Mills Association, in a letter to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, Agiicullure and Industries 1 '(part incut. 

Maulana Abul Kalam A /.ad, in a statement from Naini 'la I, said that he did 
not call for a conference of former Premiers of Congress Governments to discuss 
the question of resumption of office hy the Congress. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of an article in the Hartjnu , gave advice 
that |ieople in India should not gel panicky, but should go on with their work 
in the usual way, and not withdraw deposits from banks or make haste to turn 
paper into casli. 

The Industrial and 'Scientific llcsearcb Hoard met at £imla. Sir Knmnswnmi 
Mudaliar presided. A general discussion took place on the research schemes 
received from the leading universities ami scientific institutions in India. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan , replying to n question whether he 
would welcome the rise of a dictatorship which would with the minimum use of 
force, “Soap the rich, give justice io the )>oor, and so serve both”, suid, “I 
cannot accept a benevolent, or any other dictatorship.” 

Mahatma Gandhi dealt with the position 01 Congress Moslems tin a rig a 
Congress Moslem League raj j rochment, in the / iarijun . He said : “1 have 
never understood the reason behind the demand for the recognition by the Con- 
gress of the Moslem l^cn^nc as tl.e sole and aulhoi native Moslem body. Why 
should such an admission he demanded or expected V How is it compatible 
with a genuine desire for a sett lenient ? The Cong less at tempts to represent all. 
But it has never demanded recognition as such from anybody. *lhe Congress 
has never claimed! that it rej-res. nts the whole of Indian Moslems. It has 
not claimed to represent any single community wholly. But it does claim 
to represent every single national interest irrespective of class, caste, colour 
or creed,” 

8j. bubhaft Chandra Bose, in a statement from Kurseong, expressed the 
opiniou that Hindus nod Moslems should put forward a joint demand for a 
provisional National Government at the Centre. 

9th. His Excellency £ir Arthur Hope, Goicrnor of Madras presiding over the 
annual meeting of the Y. M. C. A. lOotaeamiiud) said : “’I here are fur too many 
people going about in this country saying that it makes no dift'emicc whether 
England or Germany is the ruler ;* that it makes no difference who wins this 
war: and that ln^ia will be a thing apart/’ 

“If we lose this war any chan -e of freedom or independence or Hominon 
Status would be gone, and gone for ever.” 

His Excellency Sir Kobcrt JCcid. Governor of Assam, and Sir M. Sssdulla, 
Premier of Assam, issued a joint apical to the public to contribute to the War 
Fund. 

H. E. H. the Nizam in a firman appealed lo nil persons to refrain from sub- 
versive activities during the war and help to achieve internal unity in the face 
ol the grave situation. _ ki . . 

Mr. 6. Gopals ReddL a former Madras Congress Munster, addressing a public 
meting at Villupumm. wid : “We do rmlitc luily well Hint Hiller’, eucim 
would mean tbe annihilation of liberty in all countries. We all realise that the 
Allies must win this war.” 
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Hi» Excellency the Governor-General decided to extend the life of (he Legis- 
lative Assembly for a further period of one year from October 1, 1940 when the 
extension effected in his order dated August 19, 1939 would expire. 

Mr. C. Rajago|>alachuri, presiding over the Tinnevclly district political con- 
ference at Ambasamudram, said : “I consider it our duty, however unpleasant 
and unreasonable it may appear on the surface, to reiterate with all the force we 
can command, our claim that Britain should at this supreme hour of her diffi- 
culty declare India once and for all time free and independent, and then India 
should declare herself a new-born ally on the side of England and France." 


10th. The Under-Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of 

M , in a letter addressed to the Bengal Millowners* Association, said that 
vernment of India were taking steps to alleviate the hardship experienced 
by the cotton mills in the country due to the situation arising out of the 
shortage in the supply of dyestuffs. They were actively investigating the alter- 
native sources of supply aria in many cases were able to suggest such sources 
to Arms, to whom enemy stocks could not be released. 

An amendment to the Defence of India Rules published in a gazette of India 
Extraordinary, prohibited refusal to accept coins or notes in payment of a debt 
or otherwise. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Srinagar, Kashmir outlined 
the position of Indian States in a free India as visualized by the Congress. 

Italy declared war on the Allies. 

11th. Police forces carried out simultaneous raids on nine mosques at Lahore in 
accordance with the Government decision to round up all Khaksars who were 
making use of religious buildings for their activities which the Government 
considered subversive. In some mosques Khaksars offered resistance and eight 
police officers and two constables received injuries. 

Mr. H. L. Humphreys, speaking on the British War Savings Movement in 
Calcutta, emphasized too importance of regular contributions to the National 
6aving Movement and appealed to the public to help in the war effort by pur- 
chasing National Defence Bonds. 

His Highnest the Maharaja of Bikaner issued s statement appealing to all 
political parties tt to lay aside ttoeir suspicions and hesitations and unite in the 
face of a common enemy for the defence of India and the Empire and all the 
traditions of civilized life which we hold dear.” 


11th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President addressing a public meeting 
at Naiut Tal, presided over by Sj. Goviud Ballabh Pant, former Premier of the 
U. P., declared : “If Germany committed the greatest crime in history by her 
aggression, Italy has committed the second greatest crime by extending the war.” 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, in a broadcast speech from Calcutta, made 
an appeal for courage and cooperation to meet the situation in the war crisis. 

Bir Ramaswami Mudalisr, in his address to the Expert Advisory Council at 
Simla, referred to the message of Mahatma Gandhi Twe may bear of reverses 
but we will not hear of demoralization”) and said, “your greatest internal enemy 
—the biggest danger to the commercial interests of this country is this scare- 
mongering and panicky section.” Bir Raraaswamy emphasized, “there is absolutely 
no reason whatever for panic for, in every way, the position is sound financially 
.and commercially.” 

The Director of Information Bureau, Punjab, in the course of a Press com- 
munique, issued from Lahore, said : “Do Khaksars aim merely at social service 
or are they trying to organise themselves as a fighting force f H the former, 
the notification of February 22 does not at all affect them. If 'the latter they 
deserve to be cheeked in the interest of peace and order.” 

bir Mohammad Yakub in a statement to the Press from Morsdabad. said : 
"The fateful announcement that .taly has joined the war agrinst the Allies has 
at last been made. She has betrayed the Allies now as she betrayed Germany 
and Austria during the last Great War. India is now much nearer the danger 
aooe than aha was at the beginning of the war. Our duly as Indiana baa now 
become quite clear and definite. We have to unite and present a solid front if 
we want to live in the world like an honourable and self-respecting people.” 

Utk Wazirietan had a peaceful week. The program of the war remained the chief 
topic of interest among the tribesmen. 

Bir Aubrey Metcalfe, Agent to the Governor-General and Chief GommMenm 
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in Batalnatan. at a mretiiiji of rc;>r<<!i<>;itaiivaa of I’flltti.nl, religious and com- 
tM*oA onjuniMtion^, held in the Residency Harden* at Quetta, gave advice to 
the fmofn* not to be led nstmy l*v false and pani ky news generally spread 
by mirdiief -mongers who wanted to embarrass the British (iovernment 

f?ir Silyunler liyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab arrival at Mr. Asaf AU'a 
bouse ami met Maulsna Abul Kalam A /.ad. C'on.ivss President at New Delhi. 
Mautaua Asad bail an in formal talk regarding the political situation and Hindu* 
Moslem problems. 

15th- The Working Committee of the All -India Modem League met in Bombay. 
A statement issued by the Commit'ee, said : "flie Commit foe has boon discuss- 
ing: the internal and external situation ior the whole nf the dav nnd no derision 
has been arrived at.” Sir Sikaiidar liyat Kirin, the Premier of the Punjab, ami 
Kliwaja Sir Nazimuririin. Jlomc Minister of Bcuval, hail before the meeting 
informal consultations wi»h Mr. .liuuab. 

Mahatma tiandki, writing under t lie caption. "Two parties” in the //iirr'/ta, 
saul : ''Private and pnhii- appeals are hein,: ma le to me to call all parties 
together and arrive at a common ajreement and then, they nay, wc shall get 
what we want from (beat Britain. These good friends foriet one central fact. 
The Congress, which professes to speak for ludi.t and wants unadulterated 
independence, cannot strike n common measure of agreement with those who do 
not. To aet otherwise would he to betray i's trust. In the nature of things, 
therefore, there can be no “all parties eunfcicuce" unless all have a common 
puriKisc. The British (iovernment would not a*k for a common agreement, 
if tlwv recognized any one party strong enough to lake delivery.” 

Hr Hknmier Hyat Khan, ('hail man nf the Mana:iug Body of the Punjab Red 
Cross, issued an appeal for gifts .u kind and cash to lelievc life dixies* of the 
5 million Ikdgiau, Dutch and othc evmuets and refugees in Fran.'*. 

Mr. A. K. Fa/.lul Huq. in a Press statement, said : ' The need of the country 
demands that India must not tuiss the bus, and 1 .«m using all my influence to 
bring about unity and create a united front.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Xnidn, owning the North Amu District Political conference at 
Vellore, said : “The Hindus nnd the Moslems are the two eyes of the nation, 
and if both eyes were to be focussed together on the hivnraj image under the 
leadership of Mahatma tiandhi, freedom would he theiia ere long.” 

16th. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem league, in Bombay, pnased 
a resolution authorizing Mr. Jiumdi. the League President, to enter into 
communication with the Viceroy with a view to exploring the possibility of 
deviaiim prompt and effective measinc* »o im>hilt/.c India's resources lor 
intensifying war effort and the defence of the country. 

Mr. L. fc\ Amery, Secretary of State for India, broadcasting from I«/>ndon on 
the anniversary of the signing of Magna Carla, traced the development and 
spread of British democratic ideals and referred to India's political future. 
He said, “In the ease of India, we have made manifest our sincere desire, that 
she should, os a willing partner. a*taiu the same status in the Bntish Common- 
wealth as is enjoyed by the Dominions or, for that matter, b> ourselves.” 

Mahatma Hamlhi wrote in the Hitrijnn, re : arrests under the Defence of 
India Act : “Every arrest evokes my mental protest. But I am not in the 
habit of reducing all roy thoughts * to writing. I believe our thoughts too 
produce effort* though not known to us. or the world. I felt that anv public 
protest by me would be ineffective. All things arc legit i male and illegitimate 
in war time. I regard war itself us illegitimate. But as yet I have no effective 
remedy against war. 

&ir H. 1*. Modv, in a Press statement from Simla, said : “The war is fast 
coming nearer our door hnd no time is to be lost in equipping the country more 
adequately for the defence of its liberties and existence.’’ 

A notification was issued by the (iovernment of India instituting a system of 
export control over all commodities shipped from India to the United Hates of 
America, the Phillipine Islands, nnd all territories under the sovereignty of the 
United States of America and Switzerland. 

17th. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha ; general discussions were 
held on the European situation in relation to India in which most of the 
members participated. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Chamber of Princes met in Bombay. The 
first item on the agenda was a statement from the Chairman of the committee 
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(Sir Akhnr Hydari) which was read on his behalf. He said : “The situation is 
grave, hut it lias intensified the grim resolve of the best in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations to concentrate on the successful prosecution of the war. The 
Indian States, big And small, share that resolve. 

Mr. S. N. Mehta, Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur, convened a meeting of the 
citizens of Nagpur, in connexion with the formation of a district war committee. 

18th. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha : the Congress President 
informed the Press that the Committee held a further general discussion on the 
international situation. 

8j. Suhhas Chandra Hose, presiding at the second session of the All-India 
Forward Bloc conference at Nagpur, suggested the establishment of a provisional 
National Government in India. He stressed the need for complete national 
unity with a view to putting forward the country’s demand to the British Govern- 
ment. Hj. Bose, said : u If India could speak with one voice today, our demand 
will he wellnigh irresistible. It follows as a consequence, that we should try to 
develop national unity and solidarity to the maximum limit.” 

Mr. Arthur Moore, speaking on the war, in Calcutta, made a strong plea for 
according Dominion Status to India nt once. 

10th. His Excellency the Viceroy, broadcasting a message from Simla, referred to 
the gravity of the situation in the west and Britain’s determination to continue 
the struggle. He assured the people that no effort was spared to bring the 
defence arrangements of India to the highest pitch, and urged them not to yield 
to panic hut to ho full of courage and confidence. 

Sir Sikandar 11 yat Khan, the Punjab Premier, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
Moslem League President, expressed divergent views over the Moslem League 
Executive's inundate calling upon Moslems not to serve on war committees that 
were being formed in the provinces. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha. further discussed the draft 
resolutions on the political situation with particular reference to the Congress 
attitude towards civil guards. Discussions were also held on the advisability of 
forming Coalition or National Govern men Is. 

Mr. Srinivasa lycuger of Madras prepared a scheme for solving the Hindu- 
Moslem problem and handed it, over to Maulana Abut Kuhtm Azad, the Congress 
President at Wardha. The scheme contemplated an equal proportion of Hindu 
and Moslem Ministers at the centre and in all provinces with additional 
Ministers to represent special minorities in certain provinces as, for example, 
Parsis in Bombay and 8ikhs in the Punjab. 

20th. Unflinching support, for the war effort of the British Empire was expressed 
at a represen tat i*e public, meeting of the citizens of Calcutta held under the 
chairmanship of His Excellency Sir John Herbert. — There was a large gathering. 

The Government of Bengal proposed to amend the Bengal Alluvion and 
Diluvion Act of IS 17 to enable the revenue authorities to assess revenue on alluvial 
re-formations within an estate, where an abatement of land revenue had been 
allowed at the time of diluvion. 

8j. Suhhas Chandra Bose returned to Wardha after his interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi and addressed a public meeting. He Baid : U I was naturally 
anxious to know nt first hand his (Mahatma Gandhi’s) appreciation of the present 
ciitieal situation and his advice to his countrymen, and also wanted to acquaint 
him with our present policy and programme.” 

21st. The Congress Working Committee after five days’ deliberation at Wardha, 
reached the decision that they were unable to extend to the region of national 
defence Mahatma Gandhi’s '-reed of non-violence. The decision was reached on 
the international situation and the possible danger to India from external 
aggression or internal disorder. The Committee, however, recognized that 

Mahatma Oaudhi should be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way 
and therefore absolved him of all res|>onsibility for the programme which might 
be adopted for the future. The Committee also made it clear that non-violence 
remained the basic policy in regard to the fight for independence and was in 
no wav affected by the changed attitude towards problems of defence and 
internal security. _ 

Mr. U. 8. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement, reiterated 
the determination of the Government to continue its efforts to prevent panic 
from spreading and the market from feeling its worst effect. 
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Hyderabad’* chare in regard to the joint echeme propoeod between the Hydera* 
bad and Madras Governments for utilization of the Ttutgabhadra waters for 
irrigation ana electric supply purposes would amount to seven crores of rupees* 

SM. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article iu the Harijan, under the caption, “How to 
combat Hitlerism , said : “Whatever Hiller may ultimately proveto be, ss 
know what Hitlerism has come to mean : it means naked, ruthless force, reduced 
to an exact science and worked upon with a scientific precision.** 

1 na « A i. Kajani Azad had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi at 
Wardha. Regarding his interview, Blanlana Azad said : '"There is nothing new 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude regarding non- violence. He hat been emphasising 
this fact for a long time through the columns of the Harijan and in his speeches. 
Mahatmaji will continue to give his advice and gnidauce and direction wnenever 
necessary to the Congress Working Committee.'’ 

Heth Ham Krishen ]>nlmia, addressing the annual meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Comment at Lahore, said : “The present war, most unfortunate 
though it in, has offered an opportunity to our country for the proper develop- 
ment of industries. It is only under the present circumstances, that trie 
Government of the country has been touched to the quick regarding the needs of 
industrial development, the manufacture of machines, and a strong defence for 
the country. Our leaders have been crying hoarse for these things all these 
days, hut unfortunately, the Government was never so much appreciative of our 
real* needs.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bihar, presiding over the inaugural meeting of 
the Provincial War Committee at Patna, said : “In these days when the fate of 
civilization is trembling in the halaiic it has been heartening to receive from all 
cities so many expression of sympathy with the cause of the Allies and such 
generous oilers of assistance, both material and personal." 

23rd. Pandit Jawliarlnl Nehru issued a statement, from Bombay, on the resolution 
passed by the Congress Working Committee on Mahatma Giimihi'a creed of non- 
violence.’ “The Working Committee (he said, in the course of the statement) have 
rightly taken the iwoplc info their confidence about the baaic problems that 
confront them and about the future which seemed so distant- aiul is now so near. 
The Working Committee's resolution makes it clear that m spite of wsr 
developments the Uauignih resolution stands, as indeed it must, and our policy 
and action must be fashioned ac-oidiogly." “The difference between Gaiulhiji’s 
approach and ihut of the Working Committee must be understood and must not 
lead people to think that there is a break between him and the Congress. Thu 
Congress of the past twenty years is his creation a»>d child and nothing can 
break this bond. [ am sure that his guidance and wise counsel will always be 
available to the Congress”. 

Dr. It. P. Paranjpye presided over the Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India which passed a resolution at I'oona, cotitaiiiing an apical 
to leaders to sink their differences and form National Governments both is the 
provinces and ut the rent re thus securing Indian national interests and ensuring 
the full rooperation of India in the prosecution of the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, speaking at a banquet at Mouwt Abu, 
said : “If we iu India do not contribute nil our material and human resources 
to save civilization and freedom of the entire world, we shall hare no moral 
right to claim a share of that freedom.” 

24th. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner in a Press interview in Sombsy, on 
the war situation said : “There is no cause for despondency, despair or panic, 
and personally I have not for a moment wavered in my faith that in the end 
Great Briiaiu’nnd her vast Empire with all their resources, even fighting slona, 
will secure a decisive victory over the enemy.” ... 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the A. I. c. ti, in a circvlar 
letter from Allahabad, to provincial ('impress committees, explained the impli- 
cation of the statement issued by the Cbngrcss Morking Committee on June 21. 
He said : “The statement does not seek to change any ef the fundamental 
principles and iK>licios the Congress has followed under tbs leadership and 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi for the last JU years for the attainment of the 
goal of Purna Swaraj. These continue to be based upon the principles of truth 
and non-violence” ... 

25th. Bit Ramaswamy Mudalisr, Commerce Member met at Sim** rcOTeaeotaUves 
of oil interests and reviewed the question of prices of petrol and kerosene oil 

11 
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ob the basis of the understanding arrived at in Delhi that the position be 
examined every six months. 

Mr. <3. E. 6. Fairwcather, Commissioner of Police and Vice-chairman of the 
Civil Guard sub-committee* appointed by the general meeting of -the war com- 
mittee for the city of Calcutta, issued a statement regarding the constitution and 
explaining the aims of the Calcutta Civil Guards, 
ttth. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, revealed the decision of the 
Government, in the House of Commons, when be introduced a new legislation, 
which in the main was designed to overcome difficulties of a technical nature in 
the event of oomplete interruption of communication between India and British. 
•The Government of India has come to the conclusion that for the purposes 
of urgent expansion of India’s war effort it has now become nnccssaiy, indeed 
urgent, to follow the example Of Britain and introduce compulsory service for 
military and in certain cases for nivil and industrial purixMes. 1 * The Bill passed 
through ail the readings within 1>J minutes and was then Bent to the House 
of Lords. 

Sir K . V. Reddi, Chairman of fttc recruiting subcommittee of the ram- inrial 
War Committee, speaking on “War and our Duty* in Madras, olwervcd :*Tf we 
do not go to the rescue of Great Britain with our mau {tower and renounces, the 
curse of God and also the curse of generation after generations will be upon us.** 
27tb. The India ami Burma Bill was given Royal Assent. Earlier, the House of 
Lords took up nod passed all 1C stages of the Bill. 

The reconstruction of the old War Huppty Department (India) was made 
necessary by the enormous pressure of demands on India’s productive rapacity 
and the urgent importance of complete unification of the control of raw materiahi 
and tlje utilization of the country s manufacturing capacity. The president of 
the new War Supply Board would be Sir ftafriilluli Khan and his Vice-president 
would be Mr. Hugh Dow. 

The central oilicc of the All-India Independent Moslem Party’s conference in 
a statement stressed the need for a jiermanent and national solution of the 
Hindu-Moslem problem. Co-operaiion between Hindus and Moslems and all 
others should be secured and pressed to the highest creative effort of the coun- 
try. It was to this task that the Azad Conference had to bend all its most 
earnest efforts. 

28th. The Government of India issued an Ordinance from Simla, providing com- 
pulsory aational service for Indian and Anglo-Indian technicians to supple- 
ment voluntary recruitment of technical personnel for factories engaged in war 
production. 

Mr. M. A. Jinaah, President of the All -India Moslem League in a statement 
on the Khakaar problem, from Simla, said : “I jnsrsouallv have not concealed my 
sympathy with the Khaksars generally, and 1 would like to rejicat that if the 
Khakaar leaders put their heads together and enable me with authority to serve 
them and follow my advice, 1 shall be prepared to do all 1 can to find an 
honourable solution of the present impasse.” 

Bit Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, in a broadcast statement from 
Himla, explained the Ordinance providing compulsory national service for Indiin 
British subjects. 

29th. Mahatma Gandhi’s interview with His Excellence the Viceroy took place at 
Simla. The interview which began at 3 p.m, lasted three hourt. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan , under the caption "Both happy and 
un-happy," discussing the break between himself and the Congress Working 
Committee over the issue of unadulterated non-violence as the Congress policy. 
He said : “For me non-violence is a creed, 1 must act up to it whether 1 am 
alone or have con$anions. Since probation of non-violence is the mission of 
my Ufa, I must pursue it in all weathers.” Mahatmaji said that he could no 
longer guide the general policy of the Congress when fundamental differences 
were discovered between the Congress and himself. The (Congress, according to 
Mahatma Gandhi, in taking its decision, had made a tremendous sacrifice— the 
sacrifice of the prestige that the Congress had gained in the world for 
unadulterated non-violence. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the Test millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing sucn a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected sketch 
ara not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history*' has, how- 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past 
— a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned 
without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one's incursion into 
the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth Century 
B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae" relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebula" have probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full" of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander tne Great invaded the Punjab (IL'G B. C ), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history docs not fur extend. There arc too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebula* beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on. with iuscriplional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence, of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) ha\e always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific 
lines", the missing skeleton of Ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of 
great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historivn who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line tlic missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton lie may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths', folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. Prom coins, tables etc., 
we can built a possible or even probable frame- work of chronology into which wc 
can put our little hits of tested facts according to one possible: plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates aud facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. Bo 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological! history aud organic 
“physiological** history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient coun- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we 6aw, do not carry us much lieyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Recently,. however, a very 
old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley in the Punjab ana in Sind, which, nccordiug to current uiUcial beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western. part of India in 
so remote a past (when the Indo-Arys»ns had not, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into India), l it they even put into our hands interesting clues that 
may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post-Vcdic 
hiatory. The Tan Irik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of 
India than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or 
earlier than the Indue Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in. other parts of the 
subcontinent. Bo the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civili- 
sation as a sort of wedge driven into Western India— the whole of which, was still at 
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the low level of aboriginal darkness iwith the jios»ihle exception of some parte that 
might have risen to the 1 )rAvulitu ‘light’ level*- probably by the races mul civilisation 
of Sumer. 

We arc still in the dusklamt of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Dravidians and l min- Aryan |*eoplo. We tlo not know for certain tv when 
and from where the I lulo- Aryans came into India. The ta«*i of Arvan immigration 
into India itself, though generally a -copied, is slid disputed, Awl if immigration 1*» 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but ijcwra! successive streams qf 
immigration. t?uch theory, a;>» arently railed for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutaiions" in our ancient historical evolution, will lewd to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to age* and dates, origins ami ehantcteiistica. 

Tin: Uiuvt.pa 

The ltigveda— the cailiest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that wc possess -~ap|>cm> to set the stage aiuidhi seems which show tint 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and I min- Aryan factors lighting bit supirniacv first in the 
land of “.Five Rivers*’ and in the i.nnvcs Valley, ami then gindimUj, bcvoitd die 
Yiiidbva Range which with its impenetrable foie*: nuiullt, *ohhI n* a )*imn*r lictwccii 
Northern India lAryyavatta) nml beran, Gradually ue find dn ubun.jms cornered 
and -driven to tlic hills and forest where their dc«**en»huit?». more 01 less Arymtisnl, 
still eon tin uc to live. In considerable purls they were :d*o nh»orhcd into the* fold <4 
Aryan society and eulturc. And in being absorbed they did not tail to impart 
some little pArt of their own ehara ter of the Aryan complex. Theie was not so 
much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural nsMimhitinu. I lie ppicess of 
Arvauisation in language, eulYtift* et«\ has been a j ns ess admit tine, nat.iially, of 
different shades and degrees. leaving at tlm one end aboriginal ta cs that have almost 
kept aloof from Aryan inl'iiencc xml having ai the other othets that hnvu Ikvuiiik 
part mid parcel of the Aryan svsiem. The Aryanisation of the iMav.dum | copies, 
especially in religion, culture and civilisation, Im* been a much more feifirled 
process. But oc the other hand, ibe l>nwidi;tu nnpn-v on tin Aiviui *>*tcin is 
also in many place*. deep and unmistakable. I he hravidian is co-ordinated or 
even subordinated to the Aryan hut not lost in the latter. This power ol nsmmla- 
tum of alien met* and cultures withoni losing the mdr. iduali-v «*l its own cnwntial 
Type or fat tern and without at the same lime nuikii.:. the dr.i-tsc ch-UMii!* 
lutcd lose whatever is essential in them- has 1 »< « u a spe> ml •-haractnmu-.* Ol the 
Indo* Aryan raee mul culture-complex. 'Ibis ha*, no an* ni;:unc enity 01 unit) m 
diversity* of a more fundamental and abiding nature than • an, |ul:ii|*. U* » l.iiineil for 
the political or national unity with which hisioiicsan . otutiionly laiuiimr. Ihftoiuuis. 
ar.-ordinglv, commonly miss the unity whih licsihcp and -n - ouh tin* divrriNiy 
which lies on the surface. India to ihnn is doth a wii'aUc .-h:u»- ol jan mi,: .elements 
of races, languages, relig h>iik, <ast<s, nrts and i*ulniir whnh luvt non known 
unity before the days of the unitary p--liti al mle oi the I *i i* i-h. • *t rowwr, tin- 
introduction, in later times, ot the ?*ciuiu« rciig *011*— .Mnliannui daiu-ni and 
Christianity -disturbed to soim i.vtmt the long r.iu , > and b:damc ol i hi A »■}«•• 

Inmidiait culture and social i-wmiii in India. Rut run tla-c clinch** wcic in the 
pro-ess of being slowly drawn into the «|lim of inlbum*- ••) what wc mn\ cull 
the genius of India. In oti.ci wools, a -low hut smc jum** ol • idima) a*- 1 Munition 
even of this ‘‘militant’’ factor* was a] mv. r»uddbi-iii. win. it had torn a** a 

“revolt** against orthodox Hindunm inn je! ss a tevidt 1 1 « »t«i uidun and whnh 
dominated the situation in lutlin lot *cvc?id <« ntnrn \ indul m do hunt ot i* - binb 
by l#eing eventually absorbed and *ino!ali d into ihi- j incur iih; n«n. .l.onistn ami 
many other old or luter “icvolts’ haw dor* 'Vijuaod dim »< « •-iii.in' uuh the 
xame parent religion, and have l*‘«-u for man) edition- Imj.p jia* cjii.lv side I • y sub. 
with oiic another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in vlmli .v!l the eoniponeitts 
make th*ir own con tribu lions and are jeimiiud to hv* *idc *»y m*<c as memhciH <4 
a <*om mon wealth of enitnrrs, has been the wiri < f the wondnlul OMsting nad 
^tnyiiig f>owcr of the Indian euhuie-complex iiguiusi such di*MiO*grn!ing forces at 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation ol the woiM. And it can lie 
easily shown from facts that this staving jower has l*n» in evidence not only in 
the realm of enl # ural contacts and ini|a< rs hut also in that of iu! and |>olitical 
nr.ew. There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after ( lirist, 
hut it » a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian riMstaiue has ;.lwn)s Uf*ti w»*ak 
and sliortlivcd ana that such ihv.miuu* me typically like the nud» of Mahmud of 
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Garni which ever swept aw ay Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a honse 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammaaan Power— and the final sub- 
jugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time 
during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors— India had been, it should be borne 
in mini. a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three 
thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British in 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikn Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mohammedan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

Bat there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old or toe British 
Empire in modern times. We i^ssess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and PuranaB speak. But as far aa appearances 

f ro, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
ater times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement As 
we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, sud fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consideration of 
Nationalism m the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. The all-controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kinphip that might function for the time being. 
Bo the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose 
and fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and hoi opposed militant, aggressive, '‘predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Urnnishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastrns (or Codes Laying down social aud 
individual conduct] were hold and consistent, in their execution of those ideas, loiter, 
Bitdhism and- Jainism and other 'reforming 1 ’ movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with aU men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to proclace in the Indian classes and masses 
a common dkaposhio* not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state fov purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immenre back -ground of India. History which is represented by the Vedas 
(BamhitaSj Brahmins, Aranyokns and Uranishchis), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Kamsyana and Mahavarata), Purauas and Tantras (our atate- 
ment here is not anything like fall), we possess (tin less one is prepared to groat the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials lor reconstructing t fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing n political histegy both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very Cull, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs nod practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews sod retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoint, with modem notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. Tbit has not enabled us. in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
mutest heights In this country) which was essentially of a different kino, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
adTeneed stage. The f ’ y, plan and methods of that ancient civiliaation we have 
yet not seriously studied uA rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we ■till 
regard, without understanding, ae consisting of ‘savage" magic, meaningless ritualism, 
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of flic Indian minis in historiral limes -Asoka. Emperor Harslia, who consolidated 
his anthoriiy practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous finally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has h«ru left hy a t'hiuese, linen Tsiaug by name. In that, India is 
still tainted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

I MIMA 

After the death of llar-lia, and gradually with the omor-eiifc of India into 
what may he called the umlncxal |«#*i i« m! . the conditions which had made the 
|H»|iti«*n! uiiitication India *>i»tiiciiinrs possible in ihe jnisi. nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown in*o a stale of politi-al cniiusion and chaos in which |*»fty 
kingdoms ros* like iiiiidinMiti* ami '•on^aiit iiitcmivinc strife prevailed. Some 
uni standing figures lik<’ Vikramadii \a would occasionally appear on the stage ; lint 
Hindi events were few and tar Mwciii. In the South of India was being enacted a 
very interesting hnt invoKed drama in whih the And liras. Hallavas, Chuliikyas nml 
Chula* were the principal acini*. Ivtrdiuicrc in the north, Kanaitj in the Doah and 
Hcugnl in the easi were also alive wnh many vital and vital scenes and events of 
|fciliiicnl. cultural and nodal interest. Rut wo shall not try to make a review of 
them here. t)nc outstanding ewnt in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian sit-nation which deserve* notice ewn passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which flic mantle of the old caste Ksluitnas (the warrior an<l ruling caste) 
fell, and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mohamedan invasion 
coining one after another ever sim-e the kc oiuI quarter of the 7th century had to 
encounter nml ultimately hear down. <oi/.rat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and iVlhi 
were the primdpal acenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy a drama bo full 
of episodes of Hiijierliuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrili e for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty t lint they have cter since lived in human memory ns models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by tile end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated ii survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire <»f Ivllii and Ajmere over which lVithyi Raj, the hero, the 
Last, of the Hindu enijierors, ilmtigh not the Iasi of the Hindu rulers, had held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput !u\e of independence were still factors to reckon 
wit'll in the days of the great Moghuls — Akhar, Jahangir, Shahjahan and 
Aurnngzoh. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the si ny, ami it eo»«titutcs 
one of his proudest annals in the vast ai- luvrs of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the compiest of Northern India hy ihc Molianicdaus, it tdiould be uoLcd, the great 
pri/.e was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first Muhummcdan imjwict was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing auav of the 1‘rophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the cud of the l_ l th. 
century. Even this did not mean cither n complete or final subjugation of Ijniia. 
Ami tfcere is another tiling to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism iu the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning ami preparation. 

The centimes of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of |K)litieal unity ami solidarity. Hut they were Hy no mentis uniiujiortaiit and barren. 
It was not a “dark” Age. In the Unpin (wind and iu the centuries before and after, 
n marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going a juice. 
The ohl Vedic scheme of social economy linvolving as it did the four Varna? or 
Vaste” and the four Ashrams or "stage” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Rudhism, 
Hellenism and that of* Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in manv important diroetions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Hudhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest imjKjrt- 
ain*c. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The l'uranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a uetv expression to the Sana tana l’b.irma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful ami tine), science and mathematic, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries wore also productive of fruits that were aud still are of 
the greatest interest and value. Great poets tike Kalid.i* and RUavabhuti, and great 
philosophers like Shankaraebaryyn and Ramanuja and also other jnoneers and masters 
in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed that an 
age of political dis-equilibrium aud confusion in India was yet not necessarily an 
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age of cultural depression and darkness and aoeial disruption. The soul of India 
could, apparently function to its best advantage intuit* of her troubled polities. 

. . L 1 T as l i r i UC * or . 80me linie it could not be trne for all tine. Her 

politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not however, propone to 
continue the story through the Mohammedan aod British periods. The history of 
_ l !^?i rC r. sc . tl _ c ^ and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 

sii w 

or e } en ^ or time Inter, the liindii power of rcvival^aud regeneration! 
of initiation and execution, ivas never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful^ kingdoms like \ iinyanngar in the South, those ofPratap, Shiraii and 
the Feshwas in the west (we do not mention some others e. g. tliose in Bengal) 
would now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under tlmt authority, too, tliere nourished many great Hindu 
administrators, Ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In ahort, during the 
Mohammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Maiiammkpa* Rule 


The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Gbori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of 1 elhi from l'iuh\iiuj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like th'sc by C'hcngis Khan or Nadir Khali were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India anfTerrd, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the die us of the conquering ■ hi our and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much "children of 
the soil" as the humblest of the Hindu 'heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussulmans of a common “hearth and home'* naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India's offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the’ Semitic and Indo- Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even bionded with each other nt their highest points-*. g. in 
Hufism and Vedantic myati. ism. They also met. and evolved a broad common 
"shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or llindtiathatii) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually hhfesoiucd into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan cm pc; on* to Music, Architecture etc. was also fruitful 
of very fine result. India's wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In f a**r, A met i n or the West Indies wus discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian roaikct. Biiiitdi, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for muikrt, and eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of auch master- 
ful monnrehs as filter Sha-t, Akbar or Aumngzeh, the government of the country was 
in the main, decentralised, allowing piovim-ml and lo^sl untonoroy— down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs— like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval \\ eat - never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. lio it was nlwnys possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Bhivsji 
for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement Ids high political 
Aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy ami local initiative 
that existed tlmt rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and eikh Powers ana 
also of the kingdoms of Hyder A Li and the Nizam in the south. And British Power 
iu India in its rise to paruiuountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful 
allies in them. 


In 1.7J9, during the *eign of Qneen Elizabeth, some merchant* of lAmdon formed 
an aseociaiioi) for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of on* 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In oonme oi time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating U* growing and 
extenaive trade in India, in the hme of the French "valrfand > "trim and 
the prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it tfwliaM muitanr 
garrison of defence which soon became involved in ! bosttl l l w ■ 
territorial responsibilities. It fought some decisive 

which raised a trading company to the statu* of a PplitK*! aV?!5 

intrigue nod French rivalry practically died down in India* One « IhtMoel 
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decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey iu 1757. The battle was won with the 
aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive supiwt of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab or Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its iuihicnce ami 
prestige Abroad has been paved, amongst other tilings, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during inc critical 
period of the tie|*oy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Blaa.st*y. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The ma hiiiciy of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time modified 
by Acts of Parliament (17715, 1731 ; and the Charter Acts o: iT’.G ami 
By these a Govcrnor-General-in-Council was made tiic supreme iidmiidsrum*** 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control tu home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became a poliii-:al and administrative 
body only. After the bepoy Mutiny another A t was passed by which the Cuvet n- 
meut of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, and ilicjc-efouh the 
Governor-General was also the Viceroy of India, the um lions of the Govern men. t 
of India are wide and its responsibilities li-.ivy. But its responsibilities uic to ;he 
Crown ami the Parliament. It lias not rested osi an cic'ive popular bums. There 
have been legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except ns 
regards certain mutters of secondary importance under the A«*t of l f JT.», n binding 
effect on the Government. 

India’s contributions and sa-rifi-e# in the Great War were great, but “reward’’ 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary in* Juration p.omising her a “progressive 
realisation of vespo .siblc government’’, the stages and liar s of win h were to he 
determined Ivy the Puiduimeiit alone was not coiiif.irtiug to her iiutioualist aspiration..;. 
And the Government of India Act of 111 lit, which is k: ill iu atual fmi-tim Mioi: r :i 
it has been, appareiilly, iro:nlened and amplified iu Home diic.-t >n* by a re cn: 
Parliamentary buiMite, ilid not meet the wishes or c\pt*t tat ions of India. By tluir 
Act dyurcliy or a kind dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where 
the “nation -building” subjects were 1 transferred ’’ to Ministers (not responsible how- 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjoin were “reserved”. In 

I vracLiue the transference of certain subjects tu Ministers (who voic appointed by, 
icld office under (he pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative mu T.inery which became, in conse- 
quence, more Mimbroi.s and cx|»ensivc. The Central Govern nitMl continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, wc.e 
expanded with non-o!licial majorities, hut this placed little power. tor cousm:«'tiwn 
or even for ohm ruction, Hi t he hands of the popular parties. Whilst tiic liberals 
moceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represent* '1 
by the Indian National Congress, would not ‘first even look at it. But some time 
Inter, under the guidance of Mr. C. U. 1 'as and Bandit Motihd Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, iu telling lumbers and by i s 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to thve entrusted with t lie 
work erf day to day ailminisUiiiiou. In some pruviiccs it was evc.i able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a lime, Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to official appre-iiuioii. We need not iu particular refer to the 
tin welcome labours of the All -While Siatutorv Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating liberals related lo land their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a monition setting as the goal of India complete Independence or 
Purtia Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “saie tious 
under the le adership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of 
Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Konnd Table idea was broached 
rather too late ; but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as 
the Gandhi- Irwin Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The result of the 
deliberations of that body fell shuit of the Congress demand. And the Congress 
again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 


The first six months of the year 1940 have opened before the world 
prospects of hopelessness, of catastrophic changes, of the overturning of 
_ f .. States that have few parallels in recent history, in 

nssttelstlf of history ^ 10 world since 1918 when the First 

tones World War of the 20th century came to an end. 

W T e are witnesses to a scene wherein the forces released 
by the French Revolution may be said to have come to grips with 
dictatorships, with “military socialism”, to use the words of Walter 
Idppmann, one of the greatest of United States publicists. The defeat 
and capitulation of France in the middle of June, 1940, startled the 
world to a realisation of the vast transformation that faces it. 
Countries, free and unfree, peoples, great and small, came to understand 
by this development that a new theory and practice of State-life have 
come forward to successfully challenge those which had been familiar 
these one hundred and fifty years. In a vague, unconscious way we 
felt that France had stood for the former, and that her overthrow 
required of us a new habit of thought and action. Men and women 
who were not French, whom seas and oceans separated from France, 
had felt a strange kinship with this country tin* Atlantic border of 
Europe. To many of them she had been tlm creator of the modern 
age, the path-finder which lit the way in 1789 to a life of increasing 
self-respect for an increasing number of human beings. To peoples 
struggling to be nations, France has been “the first of nations, and 
has remained the norm of nations.” To men and women who are 
aware of the fruitful movements of human history, France has lunn an 
inspiration of world significance. This feeling found expression through 
the following lines of Rud\ard Kipling's “Franco”, written during the 
last war : 

“Broke to every known mischance ; lifted over all 
By the light, sane joy of life— the buckler of the Gaul. 

Furious in luxury, Merciless in toil. 

Terrible, with strength she draws from her tirolra* soil 
Strictest judge of her own woifh. gentlest of man's mind, 

First to follow truth, and last to leave old truths behind : 

France — beloved of every sonl that loves and serves it* kind." 


The break-down of such b centre of tin* world’s hopes, the fountain- 
head of creative streams of life, sent a thrill through the world, bmeo 
then men of affairs, men of thought, ha\e hmn 
trying to understand and explain the causes of such a 
catastrophe. They have spoken of the perfection of 
the German technique of war, of the “mental confu- 
sion, contradiction of feeling, indecisiveness, panic” that filled the Allied 
countries and characterized tbeir leadership. They have been stigma- 
tizing the activities of men and women who betrayed their countries, 
the self-interest and self-respect of their nations to Nazi and Fascist 
invaders. It has been held that the reason why within the short 
period of nine weeks Germany was able to over-run and over-tbrew Norway, 
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Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France was to be sought for and 
found not in the strength of Germany but in the disunity oi those 
defeated peoples. Explaining this change in further detail it has been 
asserted that class antagonism has above everything else been respon- 
sible for the emergence of the “Quislings ” — the Bibhisana — in the countries 
that have fallen under the Nazi onslaught. If what has been said of 
France as an explanation of her capitulation be the sample for other 
countries, th&t the masses in France did not feel that it was “their 
war", that they were not prepared to risk their life and limb for the 
benefit of “200 Families”, that the “200 Families” were prepared to 
bow down to the Nazis ratiior than make their peace with their own 
people — if these interpretation be true, then we must revise our 
definitions of words like “patriotism” and learn anew the meanings 
imported into them by the Communist interpreters of social history. 

We can carry on a recriminatory controversy with regard to the 
causes of German success. But there will be a certain amount of 
economy of temper if wo bo prepared to accept certain 
The surrender facts of European life that stare us in the face. 

of liberties 25,00,00,000 people in that continent have almost 
bloodies sly surrendered all guarantees of personal liberty, 
have gone over to “totalitarian governments”. Free speech, free press, 
free public meetings, the right of trial by jury — these rights, these 
intellectual and spiritual liberties — had been won by them through 
struggles during about two centuries. In economic life, the Bystem of 
free private enterprise had been much prized — the right of men and 
women to chuoso their own callings, to acquire and retain the fruits of 
thoir labours for the security of their families and of their old age. But 
men and women in Europe have given up this “democracy” in political! 
and economic life as they came to despair of the arrangements made 
for solving the problems — political, economic and social — that today 
infest thoir life. They gavo up hope of any way out except by the 
acceptance of a dictator who might force a way through “the labyrinth 
of difficulties in which democracy seemed to have lost itself”. As 
Herbort Hoover, cx-President of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
predecessor at the White House at Washington, has said in course 
of an articlo in the American Mercury , 


••...the stupendous . revolution in ideas snd government in these many 
nations had been made at the will of the people themselves. Dictatorship was 
welcomed as relief from confusion, and was established by powers conferred by 
parliamentary leaders or confirmed by electoral action. Every important dictator 
in Europe to-day obtained his right to rule by legal delegation from onee-self- 
governing peoples. Liberty committed suicide.” 


The question has naturally to bo asked— why did men and women 
who and whose predecessors had suffered and sacrificed for democracy 

. and liborty, why should they feel impelled to sacrifice 

Clath of elasa this tradition, to go back on a great human endeavour. 

Interests and to hug to their bosom the dictatorship that denies 

these and rejects their amenities ? It has to be 
recognised that none of these peoples started or accepted dictatorships 
with the intention of sacrificing democracy and liberty. It was when 
“free government” failed to ensure order, discipline and productivity that 
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a dictator was set up. A study o! the rise of Nazism supports this 
thesis. It has been suggested that 

“...the single-party form of government (as it obtains in Germany) is 
fealty a vehicle for the lwlitical self-assertion of a hitherto politically and 
impotent social class -the lower ranks of the white-collared and bla«'k-coated 
of our modern western, urban, society. Hitherto this lower middle class has 
bees crushed between the upper mil I -atone of organised capital and the lower 

milestone of organised labour To-day this class, driven to desj nation by the 

sharpness of the turn of the screw during economic crisis is retaliating. .....l»y 

•weeping the old politi-nl machines awav in order to create its own new- 
fangled political instrument for making itself master of the tStntc in a naked 
class warfare with capital on one side and labour on the othcr/WWiVM 
Affair* < American Quarterly). April , UK4. 


Despair of 19th 
ceatary pi 
•deuce 

material and 


This economic interprotation cannot Iks accepted as adequate, as it 
does not explain all tho discontents and dissatisfactions of tho modern 
world. Philosophers like Banedetto Croce and Bertrand 
Russel, publicists like Walter Lippmann, and scholars 
liko Prof. .Toad, to speak of only a few, have all 
tried to understand and explain tho various factors, 
mental, that havo contributed to tho making of tho 
crisis through which tho world has been passing. All seem to bo 
agreed that we are witnessing "a return to unreason”, an "abandonment 
of reason”, a "despair of 19th century pure scienco.” Why should 
the European mood of high hopes, of belief in the inevitability and 
permanence of progress — hopes and beliefs created by science — why should 
these have faded and weakened ? These questions raise debates and contro- 
versies that add to the confusion of tho modern ago. Men and women aro 
afraid and terrified as they sense the inadequacy of present contrivances 
to ensure them equality, employment, and peace. And in their fear 
th?y set up dictators who will save them from the conflicts and competitions 
of modern life. This seeking f >r protection in beings oilier than 
ourselves is a natural human instinct. Europe which one World War 
has left distracted and weak, and another threatens with complete 
chaos, Europe weakened by the loss of Asiatic markets, by )>overty, 
faction and revolutionary changes, appears to bo sounding a retreat, 
and retiring into reservations where dying races lick their wounds. 


Students of tendencies of modern thoughts and activities have been 
striking these pessimistic notes. The present war which Germany and 
Italy have been claiming to wage so that a new 
*'A philosophy Europe and a new world may ho re-built on the ruins 
la flames” of “plutocratic democracy” has to he accepted an the 
death pangs of one pattern of conduct and the birth 
pangs of another. Wo havo indicated above certain of tho features of 
this vast change. The masses in all countries aro anxious and appre- 
hensive except those who have been made cl.: s-conscious. Tho classes 
which supplied tho rulership of countries have become aware that "A 

philosophy is in flames, a way of life is in peril ”, to quote the woids 

of Mr. Wendell Willkie, Republican candidate put forward for tho 
Presidency of the United States of America. This awareness that the 
war in Europe and its consequences will affect and influence all peoples 
in the world, that a revolution in ideas and practices is imminent not 
only among belligerent peoples, is a development which has been made 
possible by the technological improvements in the contrivances of inter- 
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communicafcion. These have made the world smaller, brought the 
countries physically and mentally nearer to one another, and nibbing 
against one another. This nearness and rubbing generates heat There- 
fore is it that the conquering march of Totalitarianism has sent dread 
and uneasiness to the major part of the world. This is at the hack 
of the v .words of Mr. Wendell Willkie about the philosophy and practice 
to which they had been habituated being “in flames”. This philosophy 
and practice began with the Reformation in Europe, the revolt against 
Roman Catholicism, popularly known as Protestantism and its offshoots 
or branches — Lutheranism and Calvinism. This philosophy and practice 
was built on the idea of the individual's unique relation with God, 
separate from one another, while the old philosophy and practice had 
sought individual good in a society reaching contentment through the 
associated work of all. This “individualism in religion led insensibly, 
if not quite logically, to an individualist morality.” While the old 
ideal had been inspired by the belief that man must seek his fulfilment 
and salvation as a member of society, the new inspired the belief that 
man and woman as individuals must stand face to face with the “Great 
Taskmaster” and wrest from the “Dread Mystery” his or her salvation. 
By an inner urge of the logic of this belief, the individual was taught 
to believe and act on the belief that in the unavoidable conflicts and 
competitions of existence in the material and the spiritual fields, lie 
must fight for himself and forge ahead by himself. From this analysis 
the late Prof. Dicey was led to indicate the manner in which “th.» 
appeal of the Evangelicals to personal religion corresponds with the 
appeal of Benthamite Liberals to individual energy”. 


It is this individualism that is being challenged and attacked by 
the rise of Totalitarianism. Democratic and liberal States have 
recognised this threat at long last, and accepted the 
hPP Millh n ° l challen fi«- They appear to have lost in the first 
Imperialism round. The hordes of Nazi Germany rolling over 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and France 
testify to this defeat. The British Empire and ^ the United States of 
America are thus left as the last upholders of “free economy” in State, 
in economic life. The former, after the debacle in France, has been 
fighting alone against the totalitarian tendency, and tho United States 
has been helping her in all manner of ways short of actual participa- 
tion in the war. It is not material ties alone that have bound these 
two peoples. They are inheritors of common traditions, and if world 
developments are any help to our understanding of the future of 
international pqjitics, it can bo said with a certain amount of precision 
that there is a community of “ultimate destiny” between the United 
States of America and the British Dominions including Britain. It is 
this community of interests, of habits of life and thought, that has 
been moving the former to help the latter in the way she has been doing in 
this supreme crisis of her life. The public men and the publicists of the “New 
World” have been declaring that Britain, the British Navy, has been 
their first lino of defence, that any weakening of there will throw on 
their own shoulders added responsibilities for the defence of their material 
and spiritual liberties. They have at long last come to acknowledge 
their debt to Britain which since the days of George Canning has been 
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standing guard over these as against the rising imperialisms of Europe. 
The Monroe Doctrine (1823) was inspired from the British Foreign 
office. By adopting it the United States has been able to successfully 
maintain for one hundred years and more (< a splendid and very inexpen- 
sive isolation**. The events of April, May and June of 1940 have 
placed the ports of Europe from Narvik to Brest at the disposal of 
Germany and created doubts whether or not Britain will be able to 
maintain the proud position that has been her3 for about 400 hundred 
years as the mistress of the seas. So that e\ery country whether in 
the west or east, north or south, has been feeling that isolation or a 
hermit existence has become impossible, that either for offenoo or for 
defence the peoples have to fight or to go totalitarian, bow down to 
Totalitari&ns of tho various brands — Communism or National Socialism 
or Fascism or the “Imperial Way” of Japan. 


Threatened by this choice the present war has been becoming one 
of ideologies. And wo in India, whether we like it or not, cannot 
escape the consequences of this war. Though the 
United majority of the people of India know nothing of the 

States. Reformation in Europe and of its consequences, this 

ignorance or unconcern have not saved them from the 
social, economic and political effects of that event. British methods 
of administration and enlightenment have disrupted the moulds of 
India's traditional life, and have tried to make three or four generations 
of Indians in the imago of Europeans. Even free nations other than 
European or American — Japan for instance — have Buccumbod to the good 
or evil influences oi the Euro-American pattern. This has been so 
for the last two hundred years. And in the middle of the 20th 
century we are face to face with Totalitarianism and its threat to 
the integrity of civilised life as it has evolved under the impact of 
modern science and technology. The debacle of Franco has brought 
this threat nearer to our doors. And tho cruelty of the situation that 
confronts us has been made bitter by tho policy adopted by the 
British Government in relation to India’s capacity for (elf-defence 
against internal discord and external attack. Tho most powerful and 
tlie richest nation of the world publicly expresses f* ar of the Totalitarian 
menace centred in Europe ; 

4 Since 1914 British command of the seas has been gravely challenged, 
and the j>eriod of our splendid isolation lias ended. We now face the prospect of 
living alone in a hemisphere of weak States amid s world of pipuitie conquering 
in ili tar v States. Within the orbit of our influence and interests from Alssks 
to the* Netherland Indies and from Canada to Brs7.ii. lie lands whose natural 
wealth is surpassed only by their small populations and feeble defences... **( Walter 
Lippman in Life , a U. j. A uvekly) 

When United States public men and publicists can speak and write like 
this, express th;ir fears in language like this, what language but that of 
helplessness and resentment at their own helplessness 
can be uttered by Indians ? To understand this psycho- 
MaUuanvava logy of despair one has but to go over the map of 
the East Mediterranean area, of Arabia, Iraq, Iran and 
Afghanis tan in the west of India, over the map of Indo-China, Thai- 
land (Siam) Banna and the islands, big and small, to the south and 
south-easi of these countries. It has become a common-place with 


Feat of 
Jtatsyanyaya 
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British politicians and journalists to draw our attention to the fact 
that if the defences built up by Britain in the East Mediterranean 
area and round about the Malaya Archipelago break down under the 
pressure of Italo-German-J apanese attacks, no country in Africa and 
southern Asia will be immune from anarchy, from matsyanyaya, tbo 
condition in which big fish eat up the smaller ones. The thesis that 
India has her effective frontiers in Egypt, in the Suez Canal area and 
in Palestine and in the Mid Pacific, that for the defence of India 
the status quo in these areas has to be maintained and strengthened, 
we are told, is justified a3 the full implications of the victory of 
Germany in Europe are being soaked into the minds of the peopl% 
near and far. It may appear as a strange and sinister commentary 
on the political conscience of moderen humanity that for the defence 
of India countries as far as 2,000 or 2,500 miles distant from it 
should have to have stationed in their territories alien armie9 and the other 
apparatuses of war, that the national self-respect of Egyptians, Pales- 
tinians, Arabs, Iraqis, Iranis, Afghans, of Indo-Chinese, of Thailanders, 
and of Burmans should have to be trampled upon so that India may slvrep 
and work in peace and with honour ! 

The theory of the State that draws sustenance from biological 
research as presented in Darwin’s Or i yin of Spears did not support 
the validity of the idea, of the world-view, that there 
' was a natura, l harmony of interests as between nations, 
gsitiorllon classes and groups. It sustained on the other hand 
the idea that the powerful were justified in trampling 
over the less powerful. Therefore the developments in Europe wherein 
we find Britain and Germany struggling for the hegemony over Europe 
have opened out the flood-gates of vast changes that threaten to dis- 
turb our peace of mind, of our habits. The destructive tendencies 
inherent in the situation, the sure destruction of many things that 
we prize most, we can no longer ignore. A contemplation of this dark 
aide of things has become habitual to the modern world since 1914 and 
the years that have followed it. But it is in hum in nature to try to 
detect the silver linings in the banks of clouds that overspread the 
alcy. So, amidst the encircling gloom of destruction of life and property, 
of the instruments of civilised life, of the beautiful and imposing 
necessities and luxuries built up by science, amid these disheartening 
circumstances, one may try to detect signs and indications of pur- 
poses or possibilities of construction in this welter of passions and 
hatreds, of ambitions and conceits. Every body in this war-scarred world 
has been thinking and talking and writing of a 'new order" to bo esta- 
blished on soil made fertile by tha blood and tears of moo, women 
and ohildren. Mr. Chamberlain as British Premier has spoken of such 
a "new order"; Herr Hitler has also repeated the phrase ; in the east 
of Asia Japan has been bleeding herself to bring nearer such a 
"divine event". Most of us have been mode cynics and sceptics by 
the hollow words uttered by kings and captains. But without invest- 
ing .these words with a supernatural virtue that transubstantiates their 
whole meaning, we can yet detect a purpose and a possibility in the 
irptrit war. Alfred Rosenberg, one of the prophets of the Nasi cult, 
Jbes indiftW tikis in the following words : 
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*Tt (Germany) is fighting against an unholy division of tbs old and vaombln 
European continent into dozeui of pigmy States.” 

Hermann Rauchnigg in his book — Voice of Destruction — has quoted 
Herr Hitler as saying : 

i w "* a<ldi !j°| l *5 t S e Gre ?, ter , 0erra ^y resting on Austria, Cserhoslovakia 

and Western Poland, there will be an alliance of vassal Statos with ao army. 

no seftaratc policy, no separate economv 

“1 [ shall have a Western Uuion of Holland, Flanders and Northern France, 
and a Northern Uuion of Denmark. Sweden and Norway/’ 

. ,r’T her ?» S ,lumo * of Hungary, the Balkan States, the Ukraine, 

the Volga Batm, Georgia/’ 

The fortunes of the present war, as those stand in June, 1940, 
appear to show that the political map of Europe, of Central Europe, 
d drawn up by Herr Hitler in 1934, is near realisation. 

West Europe— ^ domination that stretches from Norway to France 

German sphere may bo accepted as the ground -work of the future of 
the centre of the continent of Europe. If Herr Hitler 
attempts to give practical shape to his South-Eastern ambitions, he will 
come into conflict with Russia. Wo do not as yet know how the Roman 
ambitions of the Italian dictator will be fulfilled, how he proposes to 
recover those territories of the Roman Empire which border on the 
Mediterranean Sea. As the politics of power (which means all politios) 
require a balance of forces, it is liable to change and is always tending 
to change. In the present caso Britain as the upholder of things as 
they have been since the days of Queen Elizabeth, as the upholder 
of the balance of power in Europe, has been challenged to make room 
for a new balance of po ver in which t-lie smaller States of Europe 
possessing the formal attributes of sovereignty will have to be like 
satellites to Germany. This is one Matvhil, sphere of influence, political 
and economic, that one can point out to as rising above the horizon 
of Europe. Another Altnutal will bo revolving round Soviet Russia the 
extent and dimension of which is as yet unknown. 


or 


The United 
ruling power 


United State*— 

Mandates war of 

Anglo-Saxon * orld 


States of America is the third Manrtnleswar, chief 
of a sphere of influence. Geography has sketched this 
sphere which will include the countries of the two 
Americas. But a bigger destiny appears to be awaiting 
her — that of the leadership of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
of the English-speaking world. Public men and publicists, 
authors and journalists, have been j>ointing out to the signs and portents of 
such a development for more than a decade, since the end of the last 
war. We in India whom historical forces and our own weaknesses 
have brought within the orbit of the British Maw/ul, are affected 
by such a re-grouping and re- arrangement of world forces. In 1927 
Frank Simonds writing in the pages of the American Review of 
Reviews could write : 

“Looking at the map, it is clear that there is every geogrudiiesl reason 
why we may one day become the centre of the kk^liab-epeaking world. 

Ludwell Denny in his book published in 1930— America Conquers 
Britain — was more lyrical : 

w The ’Americanisation’ of Europe and the far pHcw jd the earth 

We were Britain’s colonies once, bhe will be e^ colony bet^ w ia don^ 

not in but in fact. Machine* gave Britain power over the world, now, bettor 

13 
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maMmm m giving America power over the world.- What chance has Britain 
against America T And what chance has the world ?** 

The World War II of the 20th century, the defeat of France and 
the threat to Britain's life held over her by Germany, appear to be 
hastening the approach of that day. As the German 
hSTc^eTiL B uns * long-range guns, have been thundering from 

£ DAI, in France against the shores of Britain, as German airplanes, 

bombers and fighters, have been roaring over Britain, 
hurting through the air death and destruction over Britain, the 
conviction has been strengthening in the minds of the ruling classes of 
both the countries, the United States and Britain, that the two English- 
speaking democracies “will have to be somewhat mixed up together in some 
of their affairs for mutual and general advantage", to quote the words 
of the present British Premier, Mr. Winston Churchill. This "mixing 
up" is no new phenomenon. Writers on inter-national relationship, on 
that existing between Britain and the United States, have often said 
that though in the material planes there has been the keenest competi- 
tion between the dollar and the sterling, in the realm of the spirit 
there has existed "a deep sense of family security" b?tween the two peoples ; 
that "inspite of the lack of demonstrativeness, it (the English position in 
the heart of the United States) is based on the solid foundation of family 
relationship." Andre Siegfried, the French author, in his America Comes 
of Age (1930) has discussed with French clarity and insight the many 
influences, past and present, that have been strengthening the bonds be- 
tween the two countries. Though it was from British control that the 
Thirteen Colonies on the Atlantic border of th8 United States broke away 
aVout one hundred and sixty years back, the life of the country has been 
built upon British traditions of faith, upon kindred institutional arrange- 
ments in Church and State. Though the country is a cauldron of races 
of various colours— white, black and yellow — belonging to various linguis- 
tic groups, though there are more than 50 lakhs of German and 30 lakhs 
of Italian descent, yet up till now the dominant classes have been 
Anglo-Saxon. As an example it may be stated that except Van Buren 
and the two Roosevelts there has been no President since George 
Washington who did not belong to the Protestant Anglo-Scottish 
lineage ; these throe mon boar Dutch names. Andre Siegfried has also 
told us that there appear to bo a “sort of secret doctrine", handed 
down from father to son, that the United States should remain 
"Protestant and Anglo-Saxon"; this tradition "guarantees for Britain 
an undisputed and privileged position" iu the life of the greatest 
Republio of the modern world. 

The viotoriotll march of Germany over Western Europe has made 
prominent the inter-dependance of Britain and the Uuited States. What was 
living in the unconscious or subconscious region of the 
T T i ^ Inlnfn mind of the two peoples has come to the region of the 

ft u. 8, A. intellect where it is being rationalised ; the political, 

the economic, and the cultural ties that bound 
them are being consciously woven afresh into new patterns of 

oonduct in the conflicts and competitions of our age. The British 
Empire has a population of 50 crores o i whom more than 40 orores 
are non-European, non-white. nonrGhristian. From certain points of 
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l! e " v C /° Te8 „ aD<3 mor ? “*y *• of greater nine to Britain 

**“ «» *elf-govermng parts cf her Empire ; the material reeoarow 

tLn^hoM^nfThf' ni • Empue T> of Britain * r « More ample and varied 
than thoee of the Dominions. But international complications, the inteoaitr 
of imperialistic rivalry, have appreciated the value of these 
in the Market-place of affairs. As centres of Anglo-Saxon life thoee 
baye secured the sympathy and Bupi>oit of the United State*. Even 
Britain s imperial statesmen have come to realise this. On* of them 
is General Jan Smuts, Premier of the South African Union, a mM| 
of Boer descent who fought Lord Koberts and Lord Ritchner in tho 
opening years of the present century for the defence of the Boer 
Repubucs. Speaking at the Royal Institute of International Affaire 
on the 12th November, 1934, he said : 

l^rr»t‘^tiLh? , hi U . i0n T L haV e :- eVer ,,ron ^. r •««■««»• towards the United States than 
iftnt Britain lies. 1 here is a community of outlook* of interests, and perhaps ot 
ultimate destiny between the Dominions and the United States.” pemepe 


This idea has been elaborated in many a book by many an 

author, friendly or unfriendly to Britain. Take the case of the 

The tactile area— Dom inions one by one, and it will be eaey to accept 

U. 8. A*» special truth of General Smuts’ declaration. Economically 

sphere *od socially Canada may be said to be the northern 

extension of the United States. And though the 

two countries belong to two State systems, the absence of a properly 
drawn up frontier line between them seems to have been a prophetic 
provision by Nature and man for their eventual assimilation. As wc 
write, a joint Defence Board has been constituted by tbe Governments 
of the two countries which may be interpreted as the prefatory step 

to the development hinted at above. Australia and New Zealand and 

Tasmania and the British possessions in the vaBt expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean are physically nearer to the United States than to 
Britain. Australian public men and publicists declare that their 
country have to solve problems of reconstruction and development 
Bimiliar to those of the United States. One of these, the principal 
of these, is the building up of a “White Australia" just as the 
United States is engaged in consolidating the position of tbe white 
man in the new world. The fear of tho rising Imperialism of Japan 
has found an echo in tho high places of the United States ; the 
ruling classes of the country have made no secret of their sympathy 
with Australian aspiration, of their appreciation of Australian fear* 
Sir Auckland Geddes, a member of tlie British War Cabinet during 
World War I, drew attention to this fact in course of an addrsee 

delivered at a meeting of the English-speaking Union (1924) : 

“Those who look out on the Pacific feel that in Washington then Is an 
instinctive understanding of their difficulties which they have laboriously to 

in Downing Street It often happens that when our Dominions look to ism% 

there it no sympathetic answer, no understanding, and they look to Washington, 
sad Washington is not devoid of eyes snd looks at them." 


Tbe realisation of this kinship, of a community of “ultimata d s atin y”, 
has become vivid again with the progress of the pr esen t war* Bo! 
•Tkto j.yu* it is no new feeling. Leaders of British thought and 

life, both in Britain and tbe United Sta t es, hare bssn 


consciously working for this consummation for about half a ornitef 
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m the rise of Germany and the development of German industry 
daring the last two decadee of the 19th century. A French historian, 
Elia Salary, in the History of the English People has interpreted the 
state of mind of Britain, mirrored in the Jubilee Poem (1897) df 
Hndyard Kipling, as one of fear, growing conscious 6f "the mortality df 
empires”, and praying for a special dispensation in the case of Britain. 
He quoted the following lines to drive heme his point : 

“Fas-ealled, our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland ticks the fire ; 

La, dU our pomp of yesterday 
Is out with Nineveh and Tyre 1 
Judge of the Nations, spare us vet, 

Lest we forget— lest we forget ; 

It was during this period and under the influence of this fear, that 
British and American thinkers and statesmen, leaders of finance 
and industry, began to think of stabilising Anglo- 
Vrmm and Baxon supremacy by some sort of an arrangement as 
wjpmo sf angle- has been arrived at under the stress of the pro- 
fess* world sent war by which the United States has been 

dswfedtas leased certain air and naval bases in British territories 

in the neighbourhood of the new world. A biography 
cd Cecil Rhodes, an empire builder in Africa* has described how he 
proposed in 1891 to finance an organisation, "a Society”, the object 
of which "was to be the establishment of world peace by the union of 
Great Britain and the United States.” The American Admiral A. T. 
M*ha», author of The Influence of Sea- Power on Hintory was com- 
missioned by Andrew Carnagie to write an article in support of such 
% propaganda — "to promote rapprochement between the two nations.” 
It appeared in the North- American Review (1894; entitled — "Possibilities 
of an Anglo*American Re-union.” Mrs. Aunie Besant in her Ancient 
Uealt in Modern Life (J90l) spoke of the "dawn” of a “vast Teutonic 
world -empire, formed by the English and their Colonies, with tlieir huge 
Qff-shoot, the United States, bound in close alliance.” This world-empire 
Will be "the nett to dominate humanity”. At that time the Germans, 
% Teutonic people, cousin to the Anglo-Saxon, were not excluded from 
{heir place in the scheme of world domination. The Rhodes Scholar- 
ships of' the value of £250 a year which enabled promising scholars 
pf the "self-governing countries” of the British Empire and of the 
J) oiled States to finish their education in the universities of Britain 
*rere made available to German scholars as well, so that the future 
leaders of the Anglo-Saxon and of the chief of the Teutonic countries 
grigbt grow up together with like minds and kindred ambitions. Cecil 
Rhodes' ambition and Mrs. Besant’s prophecy appear to be nearing 
fulfilment, but nos exactly in the way they schemed for. Germany 
bag not been able to co-operate in the enterprise. 


The discussion carried so far leads to the conclusion that Britain 
may have to yield place to the United States as leader, guide and 
protector of the Anglo-Saxon world. She may agree 
IUM* either to retire on pension or retire to a junior place 

in the partnership that will be conducting the business. 
How this prospect will affect the fate and fortune of 
thft "dependent” parts of the British Empire is more than one can 
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•»Y* . Mediterranean which the world has been taught to regard 

M the life line" of the British Empire has, with Italy's entry 

into the war on the side of Germany, with France's retirement 
{rom the fight, become one of the princip.il theatres of the war. 
The British Navy which was concentrated round about Britain will 
have a part of it transferred to the Western and Eastern Mediterranean. 
The Anglo-French Army of abont 5 lakhs which had been collected 
in Syria is dispersed to day, and Britain has to make fresh arrangements 
for the defence of her social interests in Palestine, in the Sues Canal, 
in Egypt, for the continuation of free communication through the Red 
Sea. Though there was some sort of a treaty between the Franco- 
British allies and Turkey providing for mutual help to each other, 
the six months of 19-10 have not seen any development that would 
promise any closer relation between the western Powers, and the 
guardian of the Bosphorus. Turkey has kept neutral. Under other 
circumstances she might have been hustled into the war by Anglo- 
French inducements. But sho has been kept straight, kepi, balancing 
on the tight rope of diplomacy, by the threat or the friendship of 
Soviet Russia. As we write, the two Axis Powers do not appear 
to be anxious to make things hum in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Germany has been hammering on Britain from her new vantage 

grounds secured in northern Frace, in Belgium, in Holland. And 

under Mr. Churchill’s inspiring and vital leadership Britain has born 
gallantly standing up against the blitzkrieg of Germany's strongest 

arm of offence — the bomber and the fighter planes. British positrons 

in the Near and Middle East, in Egypt, Palestine, the Suez Canal 
Zone, the Aden Protectorate, the llardamaut appear to bo tightly 
held ; British retirement from British Somaliland does not appear to 
have interfered much with movements of British troo)>shipg through 
the neck of the Straits of llehehnandeh. Front Australia, from* New 
Zealand, from Tasmania and from India havo been moving a 
continuous stream of help in men and mates ials to strengthen the 
forces that under General Wav i ll have lieen preparing themselves to 
meet the full blast of Italian attacks from land and sea and air on 
Egypt, on the Station, on Palestine, from bases in the islands of the 
Mid-Mediterrane n, from the lJodecaiinese Inlands, from Lyhia and 
Abyssinia. Thera are possibilities hero of danger that may form its 
way to the shores of India if during the winter months the. combined 
forces of Germany and Italy are able to break through tbu frontiers 
of India newly discovered or invented in the deserts of North Africa, 
on the shores oi the Mediterranean and of the Black Sea. 

These possibilities lie, may appear to lie, si at months ahead. But 
during the opening months of 1940 tlu*re was a clanger that the Allies 
themselves might be driven to extend the war to tho 
Suggested attack Midddle East by attacking Soviet Russia. The Finnish 
ggJsia adventure had inflamed inter national feeling and opinion 

against Russia. The attack on this tiny country by 
Russia bad pricked the many pretensions of the Socialist Republic ; 
and even the idealists among thinkers who are generally sympathetic 
to tho Soviet experiments in sociul and economic life have found it 
diifinpifc to justify the attack on Finland, to find reasons for this out* 
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rage on decency in international relationship. Crusaders from far and 
near, even from Germany and Italy, began to trickle into Finland 
to help this David to fight the Goliath among the nations of the 
modern world, to help 50 lakhs of people pitted against 17 crores. 
Added to this exasperation was the belief in the Allied countries 
that Russian help in the shape of the raw materials of certain war 
industries, the flow of Russian oil, was enabling Germany to stand 
the blockade or to mitigate or to nullify its paralysing effects. In 
this climate of feeling and opinion it did not, therefore, come as a 
surprise that in the British Press should be canvassed the proposal 
that Soviet Russia should be invaded either from the north through 
Finland or from the south through Iraq. Mr. Hore-Belisha, the War Minis- 
ter of Britain during the first few months of the present war, suggested the 
first ; “Scrutator” in the Sunday Times pointed out that 

“Air-raid* on Baku from advance points in Mosul would, if successful, go 
near ending the war and would be a far leas risky operation than an attack on the 
Siegfried Line.” 

This show of feeling, however, did not lead to any positive action 
on the part of the Anglo-French Allies. One of the reasons for 
this reticence might have been the unwillingness or 
hilts* refusal of Turkey to join in any such adventuro. 

It Without Turkish help an attack on Russia was not 

to be thought of. There is an “escape” clause in the 
additional protocol to the Tripartite Agreement between Turkey on 
the one part and Britain and France on the other, which reserved to 
Turkey the right to refuse to follow any policy that would commit 
her to any action whose effects and consequences might ereate a 
state of war between her and Russia. These two countries had been 
friends since the debacle of W T orld War I of the 20th century. It 
is on reoord that it was Russian help that enabled Turkey to throw 
out Greece from Asia Minor when the latter country was led to 
launch her attack at the instigation and with its support of the Lloyd 
George Government. The protocol in the Tripartite Agreement has 
thus served the cause of peace in the Middle East for a few months 
at least. When the invasion of Soviet Russia was suggested France 
was intact, Italy was observing peaceful belligerency, the Mediterranean 
Sea, east and west, was a peaceful pathway of trade, Turkey was 
watchful. These factors combined to preserve the peace for this part 
of the world. But with the tall of France, with the entry of Italy 
into the war, watchfulness has been intensified, anxiety has been 
heightened in the council chambers of States, in the homes of the 
common man* The exploits of German tankers, of German bombers, 
that wrested victory from th« finest army of the modern world, 
appeared to be coming nearer to the shores of the Arabian Sea and 
of the Indian Ocean. The month of June, 1940, has thus become 
a landmark in the bistory of Europe. But we in India who had 
with painful suspense been watching events in Europe and had been 
Roping that the war in Europe will reach its finale in Europe, we 
were jostled to turn our eyes to a new danger from a new direction, 
from the East, emanating from another empire which since 1904 had 
been known ss the “Britain of the East”. 
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The fell of ^ France has left Britain alone in Europe to faoe the 
deadliest peril in her history. Her possessions and colonies, her 

loter-ehaaee of protectorates and Dominions, dispersed over the seven 
■attars Is the B ?* s ’ became objects of attack and of degiro to the 

Padtte area rising imperialisms in A>ia and Europe which had 

been watching with envy the wealth and glory of 
this tiny island^ in the nort-west corner of Europe. We have indicated 
above how British interests and British honour have found a new 
defender in th« United States of America. We have no doubt that 
in other parts of the world, specially in the Mands, hig and small, 

in the Pacific Ocean, the United States would In* acting tho part of 

the fairy god-mother to British and Dutch interests. Tho defence 

arrangements of the Dut.-h East Indies, of Britain in South East 

Asia, in the islands and peninsulas of the Mid- Western Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean, centred at the Singapore JV-nc, will lie made 
available to tho naval and air forces of tho United States. It does 
not require much effort of imagination to detert th.» soiim* of jiossibhi 
attack on those assets that had been made almost ni.ts'e! l*'ss bv tho 
fortunes of war in Eur »pe. As soon as the n«*w* ol the disaster to 
the Anglo-French allies in Europe were fia-hed over the ether all 
the world over, the Foreign Minister of Japan, Mr Jli hiro Aritu, 
in course of a statement made to l-prevntutiws of the Foreign 

Press gathered in his parlour male a dc liration th.it had reference 

to the future of the areas under dis< iivm >n. Said he : 

“The Japanese t*orernm* , iit nmnot hut lie d«*.*| ly i.m any Act clop* 

ment aecompniniivjr the ii^vavaMan ot the war in that max aifIVft the 

status quo of the Netherlands Indio.” 

Quick camo the reaction to t hi** declaration fr.un tin* United Status 

Secretary of State, President Ro-.i .evclt s ioriv.n S 'crutarv, M r. 

Cordell Hull, 

“Intervention in the afTa'ir* of the Netherlands Indies or any altcrntion of 
their status quo by other than prm-cfnl |irnr<-.*i*H \vo iM !»<• pnjidi ud to the »h»»hc 
of stability, ]>eaee and security not only in the rc^imi of the SciluTlamU Judies, 
but in the euliru Pacific area.” 


Both these declarations speak of the mstsiihmance of th» status 71/0 
in the areas ; they make plain the value attach'd to the i J.itnk both 


The wealth 
of the 
East Indies 


politically and economically hy Japm and Umtird 
States. Economically their value in indicated hy tho 
fact that tle y produced H4 p?r cent *,| tho v.oiM s 
rubber, 75 i>or cent of tin. 21 p r cut of tungsten. 


27 per cent of manganese, 95 per cent of ijuinin**, ntid lOo pcri-mi of 
the Manila fibre. Tho particular interest of the industrialists of tho 
United States in the Netherlands Iudifs, in Briii-Ji Mala. a is ait sl- 


ed to by the fact that the former supplied 3,77,000 loan of rubber and 
tho latter 3,75,441 tons— 50 per cent of the world's supply to the 
United States. This is a single instance of the vad possibilities that 
lie in the surface and underground resources of thin region, lo take 
individual countries. The western Malaya States and the islands of 
lhg^ lf| and Billiton produce 75 per cent of the world g tin , they 
a.nfl the areas near them yield more ixAroleum than all the rest of 
the Par Bast. An American writer has summarised th ir value hy 
Baying that “the greatest concentration of natural wealth runs down 
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the narrow scimitar of Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and up to the east 
eoast of Borneo." He has also said that if this area fell within the 
sphere of influence of a Totalitarian State with its theory and practioe 
of “government monopoly", th9 industries of the United States, de* 
pendent on these areas for certain of their essential raw materials, 
can apprehend injury to themselves. The threat of such a development 
will compel the United States to organise for self-defence, politically and 
economically, on new lines, maintaining perhaps “essential liberties but 
sacrificing many liberties" to which her people had grown accustomed 
these one hundred and sixty years. Thus does Totalitarian economics 
impinge on politics. 


“Orest Asia” 
Idea of 
Jap* a 


And for understanding the political implications of the defeat of 
Holland and France as these affected the fate and fortune of this 
area, one has to study its map and know the trends 
and tendencies of Japanese imperialism. In previous 
volumes of the Indian Annual Register we have made 
attempts to explain certain of the personal and im- 
personal influences that have been moulding these, that have made 
Japan conscious that she has a “mission” of civilisation for the world, 
specially for eastern Asia. To an identical mission — that of Britain— 
have fallen victims Egypt, Palestine and certain of the territories in 
Western Asia. By this imitation Japan has qualified herself for the 
position of one of the five great Powers of the world by grabbing 
Korea, Formosa, Manchuria in the Far East. Impelled by a greater 
urge she started the “China Incident” in July, 1937, and has been 
engaged therein these more than three years. The end of this adven- 
ture is not yet in sight. It was started as the first step to the 
realisation of the “Great Asia” ^ea through the propagation of which 
Japan tries to ingratiate herself in the eyes of other Asiatic peoples. 
In a book on Japan we hive seen reproduced a quotation that des- 
cribed the “mission” of Japan in the modern world. The writer asked— 
“what then is the mission with which Japan is charged by Heaven ?" — 
and' answered as follows : 


“It it the rescue of 80,00,00,000 Asiatics from the white men’s slavery... British 
India, Persia and Siam are understood to be specially alive to the realisation of 
this need. It is difficult to say how soon an opportunity may come for co-operation, 
but Japan will take the lead." 

During the preoccupations of the last Great War (1914—1918), 
Japan tried in 1915 through her “21 Demands" to persuade China to 
co-opjrafce in her “mission". The Shantung Peninsula 
*• which she grabbed and which was given to her by the 

hollevo victorious Allied and Associated Powers, was, however, 
# returned 1 to China at the Washington Conference. This 
show of self-control has ever remained a mystery to many people when 
they remembered that in the matter of the four provinoee in Northern 
China, of Manchuria, of Outer Mongolia, Japan has been as greedy as 
any of her competitors in power-politics. The Washington Con- 
fersnoe resolutions (1922) embodied in the Nine-Power Treaty to whieb 
Japan herself was a signatory agreed to “respect the sovereignty, 
the independence, and the territorial and administrative integrity 
of China", to provide the “fullest and most unemhani— ed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain an effective and stable 
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government . But by every act since then Japan has broken almost 
every one of the clauses of this Treaty, (he most outstanding example 
of which was the rsipe of Manchuria. A lii-tory like (his has 
prepared the mind of Japan to launch the “China Incident" and carry 
death and destruction to millions of Chinese hvuucs. 

Mon in touch with affairs in Japan, with the individual and group 
ambitions among ^the ruling classes of Japan, have told us that the 
ODnortonltv to “China Incident" was organis'd hy th? Army 
Japan few* Croup while the Navy (Loup In 1 been pressing for 
aggression expansion towards the south, t > wards tlio islands 

whose actual and potential wealth has been indicated 
above. Since the beginning of the “China Iu- id nt" the Army has 
been allowed to do its will in China proivr, while this Navy has 
been watchful for opportunities for grabbing n w points of attack — tho 
islands in the Canton area. ft. had not long to wait. Tho Munich 
“betrayal" of September, 1 ( J38, gave it the signil. It pounced upon 
Hainan and tho SpratFy Islands, north-cast and south-east of Imlo- 
China. Not a word of protect was uttered by any b»dv. The step 
endangered tho position of France in ludo-Chiiu. But France kept 
quiet ; she dared not take steps to forestall tlu* coining danger. The British 
were as supine. To-day when France lien disable- 1 an 1 humiliated in 
Europe her possessions in Eastern Asia are a pr y to any predatory 
Power that would take them. On behalf t»f the Gorman Government 
its ambassador at Tokyo, Major-General Kwg *u Otto, was authorised 
to make the statement that his Government was “not int Tested in 
the problem of the Netherlands Indies." He was silent, with regard 
to Indo-China. But the comment of the Japan p tp r ^ Knlkitmin that 
the German ambassador s statement was a sort of a “blank power of 
attorney" granted to Japan may hj accepted us a pointer to Japanese 
policy with regard to all the possessions in A -.sa ut all the European 
States that lie helpless under German h d*. The only safety for 
these lies in tin declaration of the l\ S. A. Secretary of State 
that any change in tho s.'ufus *tUi> in this region of the cart li expect, 
made through peaceful means would he against tin* policy of tho 
great western Republic. Japan which finds Itcrsdl Logged in interior 
China cannot ignore this warning as she has to dcp. ud on U. 8. A. 
purchasers for much of h-.-r .silk trade, on l . S. A. sell- rs for oil 
and iron. This advises a careful handling of the situation created by 
the fall of Franco and of Holland. And Japan his been careful. 
But the question is — how long can this torture of unfulfilled desire 
be borne, how long cun Japan stand gaping at ripe fruits loosening 
in the stem ? 

For, there can bo no manner of doubt that the re«*wncn? of the United 
States cannot long restrain Japan, unless the former bo prepared to 
resort to the argument of arms which is the only 
Japan's strong argument that Japan understands and that will convince 
her. But there are difliculties in tho way of the 


that she ~an 


United 
render is 


States 

limited 


effectively intervening. For, any help 
by tho fact that the East Indie* lies 
him 2,000 milt . h outside the arc of licr naval and air Inuss. An 
objective study of the arrangements made by the potential opponent, 
14 
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of Japan in this area will convince any one that her position is really 
very strong. Hongkong is “capable of organising resistance only to 
inflict as much damage and save as much face as possible." An attack 
on the Philippine Isles directed .from Hainan and the Spratley Islos, a 
tight submarine ring round Mindanao, will immobilize the small XJ. S. A. 
squadron based on Manila. As carriers and distributors of the cheap 
products of Japan there are thousands of Japanese in these isles who 
may be regarded as the nucleus of a “Fifth Column." Between Guam 
and almost surrounding it, and the Philippines, lies a stretch of Pacific 
waters in which are the islands and coral re ds all under Japanese 
control under a Mandate from the League of Nations whose member 
she no longer is. They are more than a thousand in number — in four 
groups — the Palaus, the Carolines, the Mariannes and the Marshalls. 
The world docs not know, the Secretariat of the Leaguo of Nations 
does nob know, what Japan has boon doing there in building harbours 
and wharves for ships., and bases for aeroplanes. About twenty-five 
crores of rupees are reported to have been spent in this area by Japan. 
In Taid O’ Conroy's book — The Menace of Japan — are quoted words 
from the Staffs’ Memorandum that testify the importance attached to 
these islands : 

“The South Sea Islands are strategically important to JsihuT* national 
defence ; they an a i;iiaramce apuiist American at! a k on the Far East. The 
Japanese Navy lias been content with the IO-l'J-7 ratio of the Washington 
Naval Treaty because they counted on the strategic value of the South Sea 
Islands ” 

It is true that the world does not know yet what arrangements 
the Coloniul Governments of tin British and Dutch possessions have 
made for the defence of their particular interests. The 
Dutch territories have a population of more than 5 
European Powers crores of people whoso political status is no better 
than that of the people of India. Ttnir help and 
interest have not boon enlisted for the defence of their country. An 
estimate has it that at the time when Holland succumbed to Germany 
the Netherlands East Indies Squadron consisted of about 100 surface 
crafts, 18 submarines based on Surabaya. There wore 300 planes. What 
is the strength of the forces that Britain will he assembling at Singapore 
from India, from Canada, from Australia, from New Zealand and from 
Tasmania, we do not know. We quoted in the last volume of the 
Annual Ro'jixter, Vol. II of 1039, from an article in the London Daily 
Tdeyraph & Mornimj Lwler contributed by its Naval Correspondent, 
Mr By water, that in case of need, at least 10 cruisers from Canada, 
Australia and new Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of 15 of 
the heat submarines, will l>o despatched to the danger zone. The China 
bquadron will be contributing 4 cruisers. And at Singapore on the 
eve of the war were stationed 3 cruisers, 1 air-craft carrier, 9 destroyers 
and 5 submarines. At the time of that writing this provision at 
Singapore was regardod as enough “to play for time." Since then 
danger has approached nearer the area, and “a fleet in being" must 
have been assembled at Singapore. A joint staff conversation was held 
at which were presont representatives of the Dutch General Staff in 
the East Indies, of the Australian and New Zealand General Staff, of 
the Indo-Burman Staff, of Indo-China's French Staff* The dyq f i n ia 
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of this conference must have been made known to the U. S. A. 
administration. The catastrophic defeats in May and June — the surren- 
der of the Dutch Commander-in-Chief, General Henri Winkeltnan on May 
14, of the Belgian King and Commander-in-Chief on May 28, of France 
on the l^th of June with the fall of Paris — have thrown added 
responsibility on the local administrations for t he defence of the areas 
under their control and superintendence. Thus equipped militarily, 
south-eastern Asia waits its hour destiny, the hour which would mako 
uncertain many of the certainties of many generations. 

We do not yet know whether the Japanese threat to the East Indies and 
its islands will take any effective shape ; whether her rulers will ignore the 
possibility of precipitating a fight, with the United States, 
military* 1 There is a section of opinion in the great Republic which 
■aval power draws a sharp distinction between Japanese expansion 
on the continent of Asia and Japanese expansion by 
water into the South Seas — between Japan as a military power and 
Japan as a naval power. This section has ever Bpoken of and recognised 
Japan's special interest in the territories on the mainland of Asia 
contiguous to her. This appreciation has done not a little to encourage 
the Japanese Army Group who would extend the Japanose Manoal , 
sphere of influence, to the river Amur. Now it appears to be the turn 
of the Navy Group. Heroin it comes into conflict with wider interests. 
We can at the present posture of affairs only imagino the moves that 
Japanese Imperialism will be advancing on the mninlund of south China. 
Indo-China, the French possession on the Mid-Western Pacific, may 
be a jumping-off ground. The Singapore Base has been a threat and 
an insult to Japan. If she desired to outflank it sho must cultivate the 
friendship of Thailand (Siam). This she 1ms been doing with a certain 
amount of success. 

One of the causes of this success was that a section of the present 
generation of Thailand’s rulers, conductors of the defence departments — 
army, navy and air forces — have had their training in 
p, TidSSf°" And faced by the growing complexity of inter- 

° rulers national affairs, of affairs in their immediate m-ighhour- 

hood, the ruling classes of the country have set up a 
dictatorship which is controlled by a “military Junta" — all the Ministers 
except three being army or navy officers. The strongest of these three is 
Luang Pradit. Paris-trained, the framer of the constitution. Observers of 
Thailand's life and conduct in politics, in power- |»olitif s, in the conflicts 
and competitions of modern life, have indicated for us the fears and ambitions 
that have been influencing the jwlicies of the country. The> say that the 
dictatorship is "no dark scheme of a military clique," hut h is been forced on 
the country by the needB and requirements of the situation in which the 
country finds itself. 

This has been described as the growing consciousness of "the 
four-fold danger" threatening Thailand. She is the only indc|K»ndcnt 
country in the Far Fast except Japan, retaining her 
independence as the buffer between the growing 
imperialism of Japan and the alliance of the century- 
old imperialisms of Britain and France. Another danger 
comes from the Chinese- at present the weakest of her neighbours. 


danger” to 
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Disorganised in their own home land, they have for years been 
flooding into Thailand. Japanese canons and bombers have been 
dispersing them to all points of the compass in China, Thailand and 
Burma. The Burmese people have been expressing apprehension of 
the inroads of Chinese hordes made easier by the newly-built 
Burma-China road. It is no now feeling. For, till recent times the 
Burmese kingdom had been in somo shape or form a feudatory of 
the Chinese Emperors. The same was the case with the Thailanders. 
Of their population of about one end half crore people, more than 
15,00,000 lakhs are of Chinese parentage. Historical memories have 
also left a bitter feeling The Thailanders, in the words of the 
scholarly Prince Vidyalankara, are “the elder brothers of the Chinese". 
As an article in the New York monthly, Asia , has it : 

“They are the ancient Thai people who existed in China before there evolved 
in the Yellow River Valley the people who were to he called Chinese. The latter 
spread south, threatening to cngult the Thai, who, however, refused them and their 
new-fangled ways and retired in good order further south into what \% now Siam.” 

The ruling authorities of Thailand have been trying to intercept 
the flood of Chinese hordes by imposing a stiff head- tax equal to 
rupees one hundred and twenty-eight. Next to the 
^ThtUand ° Chinese como the Japanese with their "all Asia" 

rulers idea covering a multitude of motives. Japanese 

advances are being treated with perfect courtesy. But 
when it comes down to things more realistic than bowing to Good 
Will Missions and making after-dinner speeches, they are being 
particularly non-committal. But the weakening of French and British 
influence and prestige in East Asia has compelled them to appear 
friendly and responsive, a policy imposed on a comparatively weak 
people by the neighbourhood of stronger Powers. This apprehension 
must he growing now wlnn Japan will be making the most of the 
defencelussness of Indo-China. Another development is also possible. 
The rulers of Thailand may also be tempted to take advantage of 

the situation m ated by the defeat of France ; they may try to reclaim 

and recover tho lands which were once theirs and where live another 
one crore and fifty lakhs of people who speak essentially the same language. 
The areas in which t lie Thai people are found under foreign yoke 

are Tonking, Hainan, tho Shan States of Burma, and even as far 
away as Szechewun. The} trace for us the history’ of the wanderings 
of tho Thai people frfm their original home in the centre of China 
in times past. Now that France and Britain are in difficulty, Thailand 

can demand of them restitution of her people, east and west of 

its existing boundaries. Japan which has her own ambitions to 

advance think it profitable to egg on the rulers of Thailand to 

make these demands. The next few’ months will show how these 
ambitions will move the Thailanders to action. 

Wc have attemped to trace above the many developments that 
have been creating a maelstrom round about our own country, and 
influencing from a distance onr “Home Polity". In 
Helplessness of tp e fore t runt of these is the fear that has been 
•npire^of Britain created and spread in India that she has no effective 
defence against dangers that threaten her from the 

west and tho cast except what is being maintained under British eon- 
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trod and what or a considerable part of what lias been transferred out 
of the boundaries of India for Britain's war purposes. Now, at 
the end of June, 1940, when Britain is engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with Germany and Italy for the wry right to exist and 
survive m an independent country in the continent Europe, it 
would be cruel and unnatural to expect that she will bo able to 
extend to the outlying parts of her empire the protection that is 
their due. We have indicated above how the Dominions, ' the Belf- 
governipg Empire’' including Britain herself, have been arranging for 
their own defence in co-opmitiou with the United States. These 
arrangements are still in an embryonic stage ; their main outlines 
have become distinct ; the details have yet to lw tilled up. Of the 
defence of “the Dependent Empire including India and the Crown 
Colonies and Dependencies”, we cun know next to nothing. It is 
this ignorance and consciousness of helplessness growing out of this 
ignorance that have been responsible for the irritation of feeling, of 
distrust and resentment, that have been marking Indo- British relation 
during the recent months and h lting any decent and self-respecting 
solution of the problem implicit in this relation between Britain and India. 

The demands that have hern made on behalf of India hy the 
Indian National Congress can 1x3 studied in two aspects. These, wo 
are afraid, have not been fully appreciated by "the 
steel-frame” of Britain's imperial structure in India, 

demands the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. One aspect of it was 

indicated by Pandit dawaharlal Nehru in a message 
sent to the London News C7/r« nicle — that the demands made by 
the Congress w’ere inspired by the feeling that it would "make 
the people of India enthusiastic for a war which is not theirs.” 
The other aspect of it is brought out hy the fear complex that is both a 
natural growth and has been unconsciously encouraged in the country that 
without British direction and British help India would find herie-Jf helpless 
in the dark days that are ahead if the Nazi* Fascist -Jap threat becomes a 
reality. Only two years back British authorities in India were assuring 
the people that as the agricultural economy of India was unequal to the 
task o! fin ancing and maintaining the defines arrang* niciits based on battle- 
ships, mechanized armies and air-crafts, it would be the path of wisdom 
for this country to depend for her external defence on the might of Britain. 
That assurance is not forth-coming today, cannot he expected today, when 
Britain herself, the centre of the Empire, is encompassed w ith dangers that 
threaten her own soil. If the British bureaucrac y had appreciated this 
aspect of the matter even after the outbreak of the present war in 
September, 1939, they would have been prepared to make every 
sacrifice of self-interest, of every tradition of domination, to placate 
Indian feeling and enlist Indian support on the side of the cause that 
Britain has made her own, for the defence of which she has been 
spending about ten crores of rupees every day of the war, 
and invited the darkening of the sky over her with German botulxrr 
and fighter planes. The reasons why they have failed to appreciate 
this aspect of the controversy, of the argument Itetween Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism, are not difficult to imagine, 
though they * may not be elaborated today. The failure is traceable 
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to the same fatality that has pursued British policy since 1932 
when “appeasement" in international affairs and pandering to 
communal conceits and ambitions in Indian affairs became the 
sheet-anchor of British politicians. This propensity to betrayal of 
every ideal and practice implicit in the ideas of freedom and democracy 
has landed the British politicians and their representatives, the British 
bureaucracy in India, in the unenviable position of a double-faced god, 
benignant towards Europe, Australia and America and repellent towards 
Asia and Africa. For good or for evil the present generation of Indians 
are not prepared to agree to such a dispensation whereby they are to 
fight and bleed for democracy in Europe while its absence m India 
is enforced by all the repressive powers of the State. 


Outside the ranks of the bureaucracy in India and Britain, men 
conversant with affairs and with vision of world developments are 
struck and scandalized by such a double-faced policy ; 

ProfKelth they recognise that "a crusade for liberty in Europe is 

My, incompatible with the determination to refuse far- 

reaching reforms in India", to quote Prof. 
Berriedale Keith. It is well-known that Prof. Keith is no Leftist 
thinker. And in the controversy that is being carried on between 
Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, his views as an authority 
on the law and practice of nations should receive a hearing as that 
of an impartial and detached observer of things. Discussing the consti- 
tutional issues raised by the Congress demand for the clarification 
of the war aims of Britain, and the topic of “Dominion Status" that 
has been thrown on the arena, lie askod the politicians of his country 
to recognise that “Dominion Status means something very much more 
than when it first appeared as the goal of Indian policy." He illus- 
trated this development by referring to the case of Eire and South 
Africa. 


“The right of secession and neutrality was recognised by Mr. Chamberlain 
when the new constitution of Eire was accepted, and when the Treaty of 1938 
released Eire from the obligations to Britain in case of war which had prevented 
her exercise of the right of neutrality. In the Union of South Africa neutrality 
in the present war was admitted to be within the rights of the Union under 

Dominion Status It. is patent, therefore, that the demand for recognition of 

independence should have been met by pointing out that Dominion Status includes 
the right of India in due course to deride the question cf allegiance, which plainly 
cannot be dealt with at the present moment.” 


An Irish 
contrast & 
parallel 


This rather longish quotation takes us to the heart of the problem 
the solution of which has been the subject of any number of 
* interviews between Lord Linlithgow and the different 
shades of Indian political opinion. The general public 
in India fail to understand why what has been possi- 
ble for Eire to practise is thought impractical in the 
case of India. Tho neutrality of Eire has been a handicap to British 
strategists, it is true ; the safety of Britain has been endangered by 
it. But Britain has tolerated it. This contrast of behaviour has ex- 
posed the unnntural relationship that subsists between India and Bri- 
tain. From this unnaturalness has flowed all the bitterness and sense 
and feeling of injury that are being nursed by the two countries. 
The spokesmen of the British Government both in India and Britain 
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appear from their statements to be unaware of this "original tin." 
To cover it up the argument has been switched off to the com- 
munal plane. The difficulties in the way of Britain making a clear 
declaration of policy are said to be the protection of minorities* the 
obligation to the Princes, the dofenco of the (K)sition built up by 
British capitalist interests in India. The importance of the last two, 
however, seemed to hive paled into comparative insignificane at the 
present stage of the controversy. And Lord Linlithgow let us the public 
into the privacy of his conversations with Indian political parsonages 
when he declared that 

“they (the British Authorities) could not ronlemplate the transference of their 
present responsibilities for the peace and welfare vi India to nnv system of 
government whose authority is directly denied by largo and powerful elements in 
India's national life." 

It is not difficult to analyse the implications of this declaration. 
Men who have soma knowledge of the inner history of the Anglo- 
Irish controversy can pick out of it identical declarations which encouraged 
what has come to bo kuown as "UUterism" or “(•arsonism." Ireland is a 
small country ; India is a big one. But l >o tween them there runs a commu- 
nity of servitude, a similarity of tactics adopted by vested interests to 
prevent or halt the arrival of democracy, tlio return of national self- 
respect. The father of the present Premier of Britain anticipated by 
54 years (1886) a development similar to India's when ho wroto to a 
Liberal- Unionist member of the British Parliament — "Ulster will fight, 
Ulster will be right." History records in cruel words what has boon 
the fruits of that instigation. 


Feeling* of 
Britons 
in India 


This is the stage, the stage of recriminatory controversy, that has 
continued since Svpt-'inb r, 11)159 lo the period when the catastrophic 
events in Kurope in May and June, 11MB. gave a 
great shako-up to I ho complacence of British and Indian 
politicians, or ought to have. Newspaper organs of 
the Anglo-Indian community in India recognised the 
The S'ti'rsm iH of Calcutta spoke of the taking 
to treat India as a Dominion forthwith equal in 
77/ c Tim *.s* of In ha said : “In this hour of 
must ho done and done speedily, (ircat Britain 
to an agreement ; it is criminal for any of the 


danger of tho times, 
of "a great decision 
status with Britain." 
trial several things 
and India must come 


parties to continue to split hairs at such a time." Mr. Arthur Moore, 
editor of the btalesf/iciu, in addressing tho Calcutta Rotary Club, on 
June 18, was more enthusiastic. 

“Every day that passes before India is jmbli .-ly accorded full Dominion Status 
in all her external relations is a day lost in tbe war." 

“Now what is the first Haw in our armour whi'-li must be immediately mended 
to get ua ready for battle ? it is that India, the very centre of the Empire's map, 
the hope of four hundred million people, the potential source of uuhmited supplies 
__j ■ •- 2 - *-■ •*— Commonwealth of Nations she 


of men and materials, is not in the British 
has not the status of a count rv. she has not the iohiuoii of ( toads. Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa. 8 he’ ranks as a dependency whom Hitler and 
Mussolini and other robber pirates who muM succeed in imposing their will on 
Britain will have a legal right to apjwrtion among themselves - . . 

-Two men nre continually quoted u> obetncl« in the i-eib of agreement eren 
at thia late hour. My answer to this is, let ^Britain first do her part, let tier 
proclaim India n self-governing Dominion ...” . .. . 

"At preseut we hear of both tbe League aud the Congress boycotting the 
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War Committee*, and starting private Civic Guards of their own. That way 
madness lies for us all, but to end it, Britain must do her part.” 

The Manchester Guardian appealed to the new Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. Amery, that then was “the time for an act 
of statesmanship which means an act of faith in 
^mmlttee It India.” These declarations which might be taken as 

Expansion of representative of the feelings and opinions of non- 

Bxeeutlvo official Britons in India, of Liberal Britons in Britain, 

Council did not have any effect on the bureaucracy installed 

at Whitehall (London), at Delhi -Simla. Enmeshed in the laws of 
Karma which had inspired the “Communal Award”, the Government 
both here and in Britain could not rise to the occasion created by 
the defeat and capitulation of France. It chose to move in the 
old groove of balancing the communities one against another and 
maintaining a precarious equilibrium. While in Britain superb courage 
and faith in the justice of their cause upheld the people and the 
Government of Mr. Churchill found strength in them, in India Lord 
Linlithgow could not appeal to the highest and noblcBt instincts of 
the general mass of people whose organ voice was the Indian 
National Congress. Therefore did the innumerable interviews held by 
him end in a sorry futility. The Consultative Committee to be 
selected by the Governor-General and to be consulted by him on 
matters concerned with the war — which was canvassed by His 
Excellency during the later months of 1939 — did not come to anything. 
On January 10, 1940, in course of a speech delivered at the Orient 
Club of Bombay, Lord Linlithgow throw out a new suggestion “as 
an immediate earnest of their intention" — the intention of the British 


Government to endow India with Dominion Status of the Statute 
of Westminster variety— “to expand the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General by the inclusion of a small number of political 
leaders.” This suggestion has held the field for the whole period — 
January to June, 1940 — the events and developments of which are 
the subjects of study in the present volume of the Annual Register . 
But difficulties have stood in the way of its acceptance by 
the parties concerned. The general public know nothing of the 
nature of these difficulties ; the public men who were invited by 
Lord Linlithgow for consultation have not been able to explain to 
the public the practical and psychological difficulties that have barred 
the door to the settlement of India's constitutional puzde. In a 
general way the world has been told that the representatives of the 
various Indian parties and interests have failed to agree with regard 
to their particular shares in the distribution of power. The Congress, 
the Muslim Leigue, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Princes, all have 
put forward tht ir particular claims which could not be fairly adjusted 
in the scheme of things. Not even the approach of the Nazi-Fascist- 
Jap danger nearer to the shores of their country has been able to 
persuade them to compose their differences. The general public do 
not know — neither the Government nor the leaders have oared to 
enlighten them in the matter — whether there was any subatanoa in 
the power which “the small number of political leaders” wen to 
share in the Executive Council of Lord Linlithgow, whether any of 
the key departments of administration — Defsnos, Industry, for 
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IIS 


instance— were proposed to bo placed under their charge. 

Since the present controversy started in the seoond and third 
weeks of September, 1939, with the Congress Statement on the war, 
Waris . nni nian ^e ^ overnor - General has been insisting that the 
^ leaders of Indian people must adjust their differences 

India an< ^ overcome their disunities Indore the reins of power, 

of administration, could b? yielded into their hands. 
These differences and disunities have boon broadcasted over all the 
world through British propaganda machines. This is part of an 
attempt to justify the ways of the British bureaucracy in India. An ink- 
ling into the psychology of this attempt is got from a letter pub- 
lished in a United States weekly written to a friend by Lady Diana 
Duff-Cooper, wife of Mr. Duff- Cooper, Propaganda Minister of Britain. 
The relevant portion can l>o quoted here : 

“Why should at least three question* about India he asked at every one of 
Duff’s lectures in the United States? Who sends the lec turns from India to 
America to complain of Hritish rule l The Indians are not asking for American 
support, but the Germans arc inciting in the duik auti-lirilish feeling in Genoa 
as in Chicago or any other neutral town.” 


From this quotation it can bo understood that Britain does not 
like the idea of appearing before the judgment-seat of world opinion for 
its acts of omission and commission in India. Neither 
1 remev e^causes ° does * nt ^ a that its weaknesses and disunities 

of dlsnuity should be broadcasted to the world. So, when 

British .administrators harp upon Uioso as a plea for 
the slow process of constitutional advance in India, tho temptation is 
natural in Indian public men and publicists to turn round and say 
that British policy was to a great extent responsible for the intensifica- 
tion of these disunities. As a delating point this can be pressed 
home. But we have to recognise at the same time that we have a 
share in the responsibility for tho sorry state of bickerings in India. 
In successive volumes of the Annual Hey islet we have attempted to 
lay open the dark comers of thought and life where tho gertns of 
disunity are bred and flourish. We have shown that Indian leaders 
since the days of Baja Bam Mohun Boy, more than a century hack, 
have been trying by example and precept to cleanse their body politic 
of the weaknesses and crudities that have kept their country disabled 
in the progressive march of world-changes. Concrete proposals and 
programmes of reform and reconstruction of India’s social institutions 
have remained unvaried since those days to the present diy when 
the Indian National Congress through its constructive activities und e r 
the inspiration of Gandbiji’s life have been trying to build up i 
better society in India, uninfluenced by particularistic eonesits and 
ambitions, building this life on the widest commonalty of the realm. 
In these attempts there have been failures and successes. But the 
successes have, not been enough to eliminate out of our social system 
all the e le ment i of group or class-conscious interests, to send thsoogn 
the country that flood of idealism that would enable every Indian, 
man and woman, to feel and act under the influence of that feeling 
of supreme dedication to the cause of our common motherland. 

To tkif inability on our part must be referred back all the contro- 
versies that have been disabling os for m a k i ng a muted demand and 
15 
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effort for the Swaraj of our dreams. The Congress has been confronted 
^ at every step by the British Government with the 

retort that the Princely Order of India, the minorities 
Day" ! ™ of India, are not backing the demand put forward 
by it. We do not know what the representa- 
tives of the Princely Order have been saying and doing to justify 
this retort. We know what the representatives of the Muslim League 
have been saying in private interviews and correspondence with Lord 
Iinlithgow, and doing in public.* The after-effects of the celebration 
of a “Day of Deliverance" on December 22, 1939, by the direction 
of Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League, as a mark of relief that Congress Governments in eight of the 
provinces of India had ceased to function, have flowed into the year 
of 1940 and have helped to worsen inter-communal relations in the 
oountry. A discussion of this particular event which was condemned 
even by members of the Working Committee of the Muslim League is 
not important except in the context of all the mischief that com- 
munalism and sectionalism have been doing to the abiding interests 
of the country. There may be a suspicion that the strategy which 
inspired Mr. Jinnah's declaration was part of the wider campaign which 
has been exploiting for a rise in the Muslim Loague prestige the 
difficulties of the British Government, its need for support of Muslim 
opinion in and outside India. But the demand made for a Royal 
Commission to enquire into all the stories of the denial of the ele- 
mentary rights of citizenship, of oppression perpetrated by the Con- 
gress Ministries or during their regime on Muslims, negatives the 
logic of the claim that the Muslim League is as much interested in 
the self-respect of India as any body else. The Congress Parlia- 
mentary Subcommittee which has been the mentor and guide of the 
Congress Ministries was prepared to submit these stories to a Tribunal 
presided over by the Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India, 
wishing to confine the ventilation of these domestic troubles within 
the shores of India. But the President of the Muslim League 
thought and* willed otherwise. The British Government, however, was 
not prepared to afford opportunity for a fresh flare-up of communal 
feelings and turned down Mr. Jinnah’s demand. 


Of more importance was the publication on February 6, 
1940, in the Indian Press of the correspondence that had passed 

between Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow during the 

Mr** mon ths of November and December, 1939. Not all 

Jlnash A Lent the letters have been given publicity. They did not 

Linlithgow * disclose any important change of attitude on the part 
of the two parties. It appeared that Mr. Jinnah had 
interviews with the Governor-General on November 4 and 7, 1939, 
for elucidation of points that had beon raised in the resolution of 
the Working Committee of the Muslim League passed on October 
22, 1939. In the first letter of this series Mr. Jinnah drew attention 
to what appears to ns to be the most important point : 

“That no declaration shall, either in principle or otherwise; be made or any 
constitution be made by HU Majesty’s Government or Parliament without the 
approval and the consent of the two major communities of India, viR, the Muasal- 
mane and the Hindus.** 
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This appears to be an advance on the position taken and tha 
point stressed ^ in the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League passed on September 18, 1939. It was em- 
bodied in para 7 of that resolution. It had asked of the Government 

"an assurance 'that no declaration regarding the question of constitutional 
advance for India should be made without the consent and approval of the All-India 
Muslim Lasagne nor any constitution he framed and finally adopted by Hie 
Majesty's Government and the British Parliament without such consent nnd approval.* 

land Linlithgow in his letter dated December S3, 1939 did not 
appear to have appreciated this advance. He contended that more 
than one of the questions raised in Mr. Jinnah's letters "if consi- 
dered in the light of all the implications involved in it, would raise 
issues affecting other communities in India, and that thia correspondence 

would not be an appropriate medium for making pronouncements 

upon them." He, however, assured Mr. Jinnah that 

"His Majesty's Government are not under any misapprehension as to the 
Importance of the contentment of the Muslim romm unity to the stability and 
success of any constitutional development in India. You need, therefore, have uo 
fear tliat the weight which yonr community's posiliou in India necessarily gives 
their views will be underrated.” 

The demands embodied in Mr. Jinnah 's letters had, however, their reac- 
tions in other communities that constituted the Indian people. It was 
I I— Uw League felt and the feeliDg was expressed that tho demand made on 

veto oa September 18, if accepted, would result in making tha 

constitutional Muslim League the sole arbiter of constitutional changes in 

* r °5 r *“ India, would endow the Muslim with tho power of veto on 

matters like these. Even I ritisli imperialists Boemcd to appreciate the 
significance of this claim of tho Muslim League. Tho lttwnd Table 
of London was constrained to sav that there appeared to have 

developed in a section of Muslim politicians '*» tend* ncy to exercise 

a right to veto any constitution that may be dovisod." The 
amendment made in Mr. Jinnah's letter, tho addition of the Hindu 
community in the clause, made it into a common-place in politics. 
Any political principle or constitutional device that was disapproved 
of by the majority of the people in a country could only be a 
futility of futilities. The demand ul>out tho use or abuse in the 
employment of Indian troops was couched in so wide te rms that it raised 
suspicions about the tenderness of a section of Indian Muslims for 
Muslims outside India. This tenderness is a recent growth, and there- 
fore suspect. For, during the eight hundred years of Muslim rule in 
India, history does not record instances of such tenderness. The 
display of this new-found feeling is one of the causes of the tension 
that has developed in tl>e country. When one remembered that 
Tamerlane, Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali did not spare or 
respect the Muslim Emperors of Delhi, that their invasions of India 
happened all of them during the times when Muslim kings ruled 
over D elh i, he could not hut feel that the Muslim League was out 
of touch with reality, contradicted the evidence of history when it 
showed its un-called for solicitude for Muslims outside India. Thia 
demand was* based on the theory that Islam knew no territorial 
patriotism, was free from the limitations of colour and racial ooneeits 
and prejudices. Every religion may put in claims of such excellence. 
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But this was and has been an ideal -which even Muslim peoples 
•did not reach in the hey-day c i their glary. 

The correspondence between Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow 
ended in a lovers' quarrel, a quarrel between "confident friends/' 
_ . to use Mr. Jinnah's wools. For, we find the 

A* Working •Committee of the Muslim League passing a 

Meettw politics resolution on February 3, 1940, declaring that "the 

reply of His Excellency is net satisfactory as certain 
important points still require further clarification and elucidation." 
We do not know whether the disappointment with Lord Linlithgow’s 
assurances hastened in any manner the step or steps that the leaden 
of the Muslim League were led to take at Lahore in the last week 
of March, 1940. On the 22nd March and the succeeding days was 
held the 27th session of the All-India Muslim League. On the 28rd 
March in the second open meeting of the League Moulvi Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of the Bengal, moved a resolution on the political and consti- 
tutional changes that must be made in the future State-stractuza 
of India. The resolution laid down the "fundamental principles" theft 
should guide the framers of this constitution : 

H that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which 

should be so constituted with Buch territorial readjustment* as may be neceaaary 
that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the 
North-western and Eastern Zones of India should be grouped to constitute 
'Independent Stales’ in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign." 

In recommending the various clauses of the resolution, Moulv 
Farlul Huq gave expression to the fears and apprehensions thai 
moved him to suggest what in effect would be t 
ttmSttiwaraj scheme of partition for the whole of Indio. Ho 

la India characterized as “un-Islamic" the sentiments oe 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad who as President of thef 
Congress had 6&id that "the Muslims should not feel nervous ; eighty 
millions was not a small number" The burden of Maulvi Fashd 
Hoq’s song was that though it sounded big that the Muslims were 
eighty millions in India, in reality they were "in a weak position" ; 
in the Punjab and Bengal they were in majority, it is true, baft 
"not in an effective majority ' ; that “if a sufficient proportion of 
these eighty millions had been congregrated in one provinoe wo 
would have nothing to fear" ; that until a satisfactory solution is 
found of this unequal distribution of the Muslim population it is 
useless to talk of constitutional advance or of safeguards." 


Reason, the experienoes of history, consideration for the material 
interests of millions of men, women and children, may be brought against 

the "detailed deletion" on which the superstructure of the scheme of 

autonomous States has been raised in this resolution of the Muslim 
But men, even politicians and cynical politicians at that, who 

have persuaded themselves that "Islam is in danger" in India will 
be found to be hard to persuade that all their 

schemes have been reared on misinterpretations of ftho 
•tbSTEr bi«tory <rf India as it has been jointly made by fthe 
innumerable races and culture-groups during ‘Mm 
tnillamlnm* of her history. Moulvi Faalul Huq's speech, as reported in the 
Indian Press, contained none of the "historical" reasons for this eruption of 
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sepuatism. But the speech of Mr. Mahommcd All Jinnah m Presi- 
dent of the session did make an attempt to furnish these. There 
ia nothing new in them. In discussing the first attempt at finding 
arguments for the setting up of “Hindu Zones" and “Muslim Zones", 
made by Dr. Abdul Latiff in his pamphlet — The Cultural Future 
India — we dealt with certain of these in Vol. II of 1938 of the 
Annual Register . l)r. LatiiT is ex-profesaer of English in the 
Osm&nia University (Hyderabad, Deccan). He elaborated the theme 
that ‘Islam and Hinduism stand asunder", and on this finding built 
up his scheme of “Hindu Zorns" and “Muslim Zones*' in India. Mr. 
Jinnah did the same thing. Ho denied that there was unity in 
India and asked his audience to accept it as a fact that, 

“the history of the last 1 /Juo years has failed to achieve unity and has wit- 
nessed, during these ages, India always divided into Hindu India and Muslim India.* 9 

The unity that wo find in India today ia "artificial", the product 
of British methods of administration and enlightenment, p.nd “main- 
tained by British bayonets". But 

“the termination of the British regime which is implicit in the recent 
declaration of Ilia Majesty's (Government will he the herald of its entire break-up 
with the worst disaster that has ever taken place during the last one thousand 
years tinder the Muslims.” 

In certain quarters this may l>o regarded an an argument in 
support of tho continuance of the “British regime", and Mr. dinnah's 
dolorous cry — "Surely this is not tho legacy which the British would 
bequeath to India after 150 years of rule 1" will ho interpreted as 
inspired by the same fear. 


An able lawyer that hr is ho lias collected in his upceeh all the 
evidences of disunity that characterizes Indian life , in the fury uf 


A challenge to 
Miiblim thinkers 
and statesmen 


the campaign ho 1ms nii»sud or ignored all tho 
evidences of unity, of attempts at unity mode by 
the politician, the philosopher, tho pout, the saint 
and tho sage of India during tho last ono thousand 


years and more. For the adoption uf this tactics the first fooling 
among these who are by instinct and conviction opposed to tho “Pakistan" 
schemes may he one of utter condemnation of the men and institu- 
tions who and which liavo been propagating thoso. Put to remain 


satisfied with this condemnation would lw fruitless, and unwise. They 


have got to recognise that tho Lahore resolution of tho Muslim 
League is being represented as embodying another scheme of Federa- 
tion that would satisfy Muslim sentiments, serve and advance Muslim 
interests, and ensure peace in this continental country. They have got 
to recognise that from the very beginning a section of Muslim* pub- 
lic men have been opposed to tho centralising tendency of Federation 
for reasons unexplained then. ^ o know now that tho fear of what 
they sail the Hindu majority has been at the back of their demand 
that the “residual lowers” should inhere in the units of the Federa- 
tion and not in tl® Centre so that in caso of disagreement with 
the Central Government the unit or units may strike out of the 
Federation. A recognition of these mental and material dements of 
the problem will, from certain points of view, be a good omen of 
better things to come. And the good w ill be all on the side of our Muslim 
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neighbours. For, it will require of them the intellectual effort to re-think, 
will enable them to re-think the conditions of their citizenship of Indie, 
to get a clearer grasp of the physical, the economic and the social 
ties that bind them to the land which all these centuries they hare 
called — Hindusthan. The stir created by the Lahore resolution in 
their mental world— for, we have no doubt that the majority of those 
who directly participated in the Lahore proceedings had the vaguest 
of ideas on jthe matter — will force them to place the moral and 
material bases of their life in India in their true setting, to present 
to their own “better mind" the reasons and the utility of a distur- 
bance of arrangements that have been persisting in certain parts 
of the eonntry for about ten centuries, in certain others for six or seven. 


Whet Indian 


The resolution passed at Lahore and the speeches made in 
recommending it for acceptance have come to even the majority of 
politically-minded Muslims in India as a great surprise. 
They have been startled to find themselves presented 
mm A M y with a choice that would brush “aside a thousand 
years of Muslim history of India", to quote the 
words of Dr. Syed Mahcmed, late Education Minister of Bihar. 
This choioe made by certain leaders of the Muslim community in India 
for their community is based on tho idea that the Hindu and the Muslim do 
not agree and think aiike in all that make up the complexity of 
life that is and has remained on the map off Asia as India. We 
have seen one or two of the schemes dl “Pakistan" ; we have read 
the published speech .of Mr. Jinnah elaborating the “Pakistan" thesis. 
Beg nowhere have we found a recognition of the basic fact of 
Indian history which *6ir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has described — “the 
glory of India lies in her unity in diversity." The little history 
and the little human experience that the leaders of the Muslim 
League have brought to Jbhe elucidation of the problem df the future 
of the country did net enable them to understand and appreciate 

what the great historian df Allahabad has said. It is op to the 
Nationalist Muslims of India to recall their people to the lesson 
of the history that has been made in India by the joint And 

combined efforts of the Hindu and the Muslim. A Nationalist of 

the old school, Bipin Chandra Pal, writing as far back as 1906, 
gave poetic expression to the feeling of this common work, of this common 
inheritance, and of this common destiny. Addressing ths Ganges hs wrote : 

•■In Thy waters, Holy Mother, the two streams of Semitic and Aryan culture 
mined with each other in the days when, on Thy banks, ruled the Muslim Kings 
of India, and both the Hindus and the Muslims litre a common inheritance in 
the art and civilisation that grew up on the banks of the Jamuoa resonant with 
the minstrelsy of two great world cultures.** 


Moulana Atul Kalara Azad as President of the Indian National 
Congress at Ramgarh (1940) gave as vivid expression to the same 
historic feeling when he traced the life of India, past and present : 

•Tt was India*! historic destiny that many human races and cultures snd 
religions should flow to her, finding s home in her hospitable soil, snd that many 
caravans should rest here. One of the last of these caravans, following the foot- 

step* of its predecessors, was that of the followers of Islam......Tliis led to a 

meeting of the culture-cornu ti of two different races. Like the Ganga and the 
Jumna, they flowed for a while through separate courses ; but Nature*# immutable 
law brought them together and Joined them In a §angam. 
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"The thousand years of onr Joint life has moulded ns into a common 
nationality. Thu cannot be done artificially. Nature docs her tasliiouinjr thr oug h 
her hidden processes in the course of centuries. The cast has now been moulded, 
and destiny has set her seal uj»on it. Whether we like it or not we have now 
become an Indian nation, united and indivisible. No fantasy or artificial aohemiuK 
to separate* and divide can break this unity.” 

This is the message that has to be earned to the minds of the 
Muslim masses day in and day out so that no fanatio or interested 
cry ahout ' Islam is in danger" or that Iudia was Dar-ul-harab might 
get entrance there. This is the real '‘Muslim Maas Contact** that 
can neutralise the effects of preachings that breed “Pakistan** schemes. 


The President of the Azad (Independent) Muslim Conference 
held at Delhi during the last days of April, 1940, Khan Bahadur 


Independent 

ttosUin 

Conlecenee 


Allah Baksh, Ex-Premier of* Sindh, claimed his 
Indian heritage, because the majority, more than 
SO per cent, of the eight orores of the Indian Muslims 
were “descendants of the earlier inhabitants of India»~ 


in no sense other than sons of the soil with the Dravidians and 


the Aryans, and have us much right to he cecbonod among the 
earliest settlers of this common land.* 9 On the assurance of thie 


historical fact he cl annod that 


“no segregated or isolated region but the whole of India was the homeland 
of all the Indian Mussulman*, and n* Hindu or MmUm or atiy other had the 
right to deprive them of one inch of their common hoaeifiad.” 


The Conference was invited jointly on behalf of the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulama, the all-India organisation of the Muslim divines and scholars, 
the Majlis-i-Ahrar-i-Ialaro, tho Independent Party of 
Its nspreaestattve Bibar, tho K ris hale- Pro ja Party of Bengal, tho AU- 
eharaeter Iudia Momrn Conference, the Anjuman-o-Waian of 
lteluchistan, and the Central Standing Committee of 
the All- India Shia Conference. The representative character of the 
Conference can be questioned by only tho deliberately blind among 
men. And its declaration in tho body of the main resolution of the 
Conference constitutes tho bed-rock of Indian Nationalism. That 
declaration should find a permanent place in Indian history. 

“India, with its geographical and political boundaries, is tn indivisible whole, 
and ar such it is the common homeland of all the citizens. irrespective of race 
or religion, who are joint owners of its resources”. 


The realisation of this truth which the threat to the unity and 
integrity of India has brought to us can be converted into a new 
cement of fellowship if the men and women of 
8tcri “®® u of India be prepared to make proper use of it. The 
Nationalism relation of the Hindus to the soil of India has 
grown with the agos since tbeir Vedic forefathers 
sang of the land between the Himalayas and the Indian Ooean. Their 
instinctive attachment to this territory has been idealised and 


rationalized by the innumerablo sacraments and ceremonies of their 
life. The irritant of political subjection during the last one hundred 
and eighty-four years has roused in them a new consciousness of 
the glory and the grandeur of their country. Bankim Chandra Chatta- 
padhyaya's Bande Mat or am song is the sacrament of this new 
illumination. It is now the turn of our Muslim neighbours, when 
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they are called upon to think and act as members of a "separate 
nation" thrust into the heart of India, to consciously get hold of 
the many threads that bind them to this country. They have them- 
selves spun these threads out of their life in India, out of their joys 
and sorrows, out of their fears and ambitions, out of their conscious 
thoughts and unconscious ideas, out of their quarrels and reconci- 
liations. On, these threads have been woven many a pattern of the 
life beautiful and pure, satisfying most of the spiritual and material 
needs of millions of men and women. They are now being told that 
all these threads, used as warp and woof of a common life, are 
unsubstantial and unreal ; a phantom, a delusion and a snare. Leaders of 
Muslim life and thought whom such a representation or misrepresentation 
repels have to find out themselves how and why such a thing has become 
possible. If they try to do so they will find that they have to re-build 
round India certain of tho ideas and ideals, sacraments and ceremonies, that 
are the marks and notes of Indian patriotism. The Hindu has done so 
round the centres of life associated with and hallowed by their saint 9 and 
sages, irrespective of creed and colour. The Muslim can do so round their 
holy places, such as the Darya of Shall Jelal at Sylhet, of Moinuddin Chisti 
at Ajiuore, at Nagoro in Tamil Nad. In this quest of the India of their 
dreams they will ho heartened by the mantra, uttered by the late poet- 
philosopher, Mahommod Iqbal— In every particle of sand in my country 
I espy my God. 


It has been the misfortune of the obsorver of events in India, of the 
student of affairs, that he has to record year after year tho intensification 
of communal differences holding up the solution of the 
Pr °*nd Ihi roal problems of the country— the problem of Swaraj , 
dangers tho problem of dirt, disease and ignorance. The majority 

of us have 18th century minds that find themselves lost 
in the jungle of 20th century developments. The eruption of communalism 
which is inherited from the previous century we have discussed above. Its 
counter-part, another minority problem, that created by provincialism or 
linguistic nationalism, has pushed itself into the forefront since the "Autono- 
my Ministries” came to accept office. The Congress scheme of re-drawing 
the map of India so that men and women speaking the same language may as 
far as possible be gathered together to form new provinces in India 
has a history more than twenty years old, since 1917 when it 


accepted the proposal that the Telegu-speaking population in the 
presidency of Madras should be formed into a new province, the 
Andhra Province. Many of these areas wore seats of ancient glory ; 
many of them are jumbled together into the existing provinces as 
they came upder British administration which lacked the required 
knowledge for putting them into their historic frame-works. A feeling of 
dissatisfaction with this arrangement has been growing which has 
been recognised by the British authorities by their forming the 
provinces of Bihar, Orissa and Sindh. In Vol. II of 1937 of the 
the Annual Register was made an attempt to understand and explain 
this probtom of linguistio provinces which if solved to the satisfac- 
tion of the people concerned would increase the number of Indian 
Provinces into more than twenty. The British administration has 
been dealing with the problem in a halting way. And an amount 
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Illustrated 


of dissatisfaction has been visible both with the working of then 

linguistic provinces, as well as with the non-arrival of other provinces 
which have (>s much reason to support their claims. 

This may be illustrated from conditions obtaining in the two 

neighbouring provinces of Bengal — Bihar and Assam. The reports of 
two Conferences held in the last week of March 
1940 — one the annual session of the Bengalee Asso- 
4 Auain ciation of Bihar at Uasaribagh, vho other the annual 
session of the Assam Domiciled and Settlers' Asso- 

ciation at Nowgong — reveal instances of discrimination that is no 
credit to public men who swear by the idea that India is one, 

whole and indivisible. In Bihar the aggrieved are the Bengalees, and the 
Adibasis — the descendants of the original inhabitants of Chota-Nagpur 
and the Santhal Pergannalis. Both of them are minorities. The former are 
linguistically and socially different from the majority ; the latter differ in 
language, in social customs, in economic arrangements. The AUitmaia are 
afraid that all the moulds of their social life would be broken by the 
dominant classes of the province. The Bengalees who number about 
IS to 19 lakhs in a population of more than 3 crores are autoch- 
thonous in certain of the south-eastern districts of the province. 

It has been estimated that only about 2 lakhs of these 19 lakhs Bengalees 
are new comers. Th-so people have been drawn to Bihar by 
prospects of employment under Government and in the rising 
industries in it, by professions as lawyers, as educationists, as 
medical men. On the surface it appears that it is comfietition for 
these employments and professions that is responsible for what 

has come to be known as the " Bengalee- Bi ha roe" problem. But 

there are other forces at work. Bihar which was the seat and centre 
of two protest&nt religions as Jainism and Buddhism, of glorious 

empires, desires to revive certain of these ancient grandeurs. In this 

process minority cultures, minority claims, are supposed to be a 
hindrance, because these are apt to refuse full co ofieration or resist 
assimilation. These minority problems afford evidence that we have forgotten 
the ancient virture of the toleration of dissimilarity, the wisdom of 

the policy of "Let live”. History in India has thrown a veil over 

the attitude of Hinduism towards racial, cultural or communal 
dissentients* History has told us that Muslim rule in India broke 
on the rocks of intolerance, of the majority Sunni intolerance of 
the minority Shias. The lessons of history, unknown and known, 
ought to have taught us toler&Dce and charity. We have not learnt 
these. Perhaps, human nature is unteachable. 

In Assam, in the Brahmaputra Valley of the province, the same 
conditions of dissstisf action prevail. At the Nowgong Conference 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sri 
Surendra N army an Pal, and its President, Dr. Bad ha 
Kumud Mukherjea, both in their speeches tried to 

focus attention on the 'social composition" of the 
province which has elements of conflict and competition. The former 
quoted figures, census figures, to amplify the thesis. The population 
of the whole province, constituted of the Brahmaputra Valley, the 
8urma Valley, of certain hill districts and "States", is a little 

16 
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over 95 lakhs. Of these the Bengalee-speaking people is abont 50 
lakhs. The districts of Sylhet and Cac-har in the Surma Valley 
contribute about 37 lakhs to this total. The district of Goalpara 
and a few others in the Brahmaputra Valley contribute the rest. 
There are about 4 lakhs of Marwaris and oth?r Hindi -speaking people ; 
1 lakh of Nepalese ; about 9 to 10 lakhs of tea-garden labourers speaking 
half a dozen languages ; the hill tribes are about 4 to 5 lakhs : 
the little “States” account for about 8 to 9 lakhs. The Assamese- 
speaking people are nearly 25 l.tkhs. Assam is thus a paradise of 
the anthropologist. But even their knowledge does not help the 
loaders of t*'o people to solve the problem that has been baffling 
them and testing the quality of their statesmanship The problem 
is nothing peculiar to this region of India where so many racial 

units meet and by their co-iningling have sown the seeds of 
something new. In every province in India whether on the 

Arabian Sea or on the Bay of Bengal, iu the sub-Himalayan 
regions east or west, in the heart of the Deccan, the same tension 
has been produced by the same mixing up. In Assam, in the 

Brahmaputra Vail s, the awakening of racial memories, a revivalist 
movement, In vo been sweeping the 20 to 25 lakhs of Assamese- 
gpjaking people to make claims that others are not prepared to 

easily concede. In the heat of the controversy one of the former has 

declared that they are not ludians properly called. On their behalf, 

on behalf of the 20 to 25 lakhs of Assameso-speakiug people, the 

claim has been made that the men and women who do not speak 

this Language as to the manner horn, or are recent arrivals in Assam 
proper, should r dire from the positions of vantage that they havo 
been occupying for about a century in the economic and adminis- 
trative life of this sub-province, the Brahmaputra Valley of Assam. 
They also claim that they are the natural guardians of the 
undeveloped tribes, the only beneficiaries of the almost untapped 
natural wealth of the country. There is much of truth in these 
claims ; there is much of make-belief in them. The mix-up of both 
these elements in problems like what we are discussing creates the 
greatest difficulty in their solution. In Assam proper also we have 

this. The present composition of the society in Assam is not the 

making of one racial or language group. It is on record that many 
of the present leaders of the area, men who are loud in their assertion 
of a peculiarly Assamese quality or technique, had for their ancestors 
men who came from Sylhet and other Bengalee-speaking districts. 
They managed to merge themselves into the life of Assam, and 
their “Bengalee-noss”, if one can coin such an expression, mingling 
with thortlocal values helped to create a new people, to create new 
values. This interchange of values, this co-mingling of Mood, is 
as true in the life of Assam as of every province in India. And 

it would save us a lot of trouble if wo recognise that there is no 

pure Dravidian, pure Aryan or pure Mongolian type in this country 
no pure "ism” iu the country. So, the path of wisdon and of peace 

leads or ought to lead us to recognise that the beating of the big 

drum of communal or racial or cultural speciality or superiority 
is harmful and unwise in India. . 

To return to the elements of conflict and competition m Assam 
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Dreamer* of i 
“Muslim Zone” 
is Assam 


proper. The Bengalee and the other non- Assamese people who have 

become the objects of attack to-day have not really 
sucked the country dry. They have ho«-n pioneers 
in education, in trado ami industry. Moreover, of 

the more than 12 lakhs of Bengalees in the Brahma- 

putra Valley, we do not think that more than one and half lakhs 
have known any home outside Assam ; the rest are autochthonous 
in the western districts of the Brahmaputra Valley. The Marwaris, 

the olher Hindi-speaking p’oplcs, are the financiers of tho traders 

and industries of this area. There appears to bo another complication 
in the politics of the area. Of tho 12 lakhs of Bengalee-speaking 
people in the Br&hraiputra Valley 6 to 7 lakhs are Muslims ; there 
are about the same number of Assamese -speak mg Muslims a great 
proportion of which trace their descent to the soldiers and officers 
who accompanied Mir Jumla in his unsuccessful invasion of Assam, 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. In the hut-house of the Muslim longue 

ideology these 12 lakhs of Muslims of the Brahmaputra Valley, joined 
to the 25 lakhs of the Surma Valley, of the districts of Sylhet 
and Cachar, constitute a separate problem ; it is tho product of 
the conceits and ambitions and tears that we have learnt to associate 
with the leadership of tho Mu-lim L< ague. In tin* map of “Muslim 
India”, Assam has been marked oft as part of the “Muslim /.one” 
of Kastcrn India. Dreamers ;un««ng Mudims in Assam have been 
dreaming such dreams, so conducting t b. inselv. s that these drcuiiis 
may in the near future ben-tun nalitiej*. Not nil of tlem, not 

many of them, are politician-. Tho Solitary of the Assam Islam 

Mission Society with its bcie o*;:\rt' rs at Sluiemg, tho capital of tho 
procure, appears *o be one oi ihr*.r* nnnpuht n id hiv.-iin is. Speaking 

at “an extra ordinary <><n*r:il V **’ ng” of the Soeitiy held on tho 
10th of March, lblO, be ; -.p-..! >• u 
“I will not dabble in i- b 
Mission .. . cun do ojrnly, | y 

organisations cannot do hi a Mind i. v. :• 
in course of a few jciuk. into s* * 
baffling problem of Asviiu s j 
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economic. These have be-n i.s 
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Tho eruption of these p»:"pie into -i:e \>y* « nr ^ is 

naturally unwelcome to the intiigcuouis n. 'li cy r<M.nt this 

intrusion into their tribal and aii».e-ii&i lan-is, both lor < nonomic, 

and biological reasons, to put the matter in the most general 
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terms. For, there is no doubt that in the struggle tor existence the 
Mymensinghias will carry everything before them, that the indigen- 
ous population has no chance in the competition that has ensued. 
The State in Assam has thus been compelled to intervene for the 
protection of the weaker party ; it ha9 set up a system of “Lines’ 1 
beyond which the Mymensinghias are not to go. This “Line System” 
thus constitutes a defensive armour for the indigenous populatiop. 
It has earned the hatred and opposition of Mymensinghias and 
their leaders. The propaganda for and against these is reflected in the 
“Line System” Committeo’s Report. The interests concerned are so 
vitally opposed to one another that no clear-cut, comprehensive de- 
cision haB become feasible either by the Congress Coalition Ministry 
during whose tenure of office the Report was submitted to the Govern- 
ment or by the present Ministry, the Saadulla Ministry No III. 
Any satisfactory solution appears to be remote, as this economic 
problem has got entangled in the dreams, conceits and ambitions of 
the general populations of the Brahmaputra Valley and of the new- 
comers who are regarded and are being used as the spear-head of 
the expansion of the “Muslim Zone” in North-EaBtern India. This 
local problem is, thus, illustrative of what has been happening in 
other parts of the country. 

The intensification of sectionalism has taken various shapes. Once 
it is protection of communal interests ; at other times it is the pro- 
tection of the interests of provincial or linguistic 
CoDffrM^Coinntee nafc * ODa ^ srn Ibafc * s .^e war-cry or rallying point, 
tfsafflltated This development has disrupted the united front of 
the Indian people. The Indian National Congress has 
for 65 years been striving to build a better life in India by “the 
eradication, by direct, friendly, personal intercourse, of all possible race, 
creed, and provincial prejudice among all lovers of the country”, to quote 
the words of W. C. Bonnerjea, the President of the first session of the 
Congress that hold its sittings on December 28 and the subsequent 
days of 1885 at the Hall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala in the 
city of Bombay. Since then the nation has been moving from 
strength to strength, and its national organisation has been responding to 
this impulse of the body politic. But to-day it appears that even the 
Congress is not able to escape the various influences of disunity and 
disruption that have been raising their heads in the country. The 
struggle precipitated by the Congress Presidential Election of 1999 
wherein Sri Subhas Chandra Basu opposed and defeated Dr. Pattabhi 
Sit&rammiye, the candidate set up by the elder statesmen of the 
Congress with the blessings of Gandhiji, has been moving from one 
complexity to another from which the contestants do not appear to 
be able to extricate themselves. Sri Subhas Chandra Basu has been pot 
out of the Congress organisation for acts of indiscipline and 

sabotage. The group of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
which chooses to be guided by its ex-President, twioe President 
of the Congress, stands disaffiliated. And another group of Con- 
gressmen in Bengal has been carrying on the Congress movement, 
upholding the Congress flag in the province. Ihe disaffiliated body 
ot Congrtssimn has been maintaining their organisation as the 
authentic Bengal Provincial Congress Committee drawing its support 
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Urn primary menotbecB of the Congress in Bengal or from so 
igw tM jo many of t he** 1 ns cared to claim Congress affiliation with* 
oat acknowledging the All-India institution. 

The interdict of the Indian National Congress placed on Sri 
Sabfaas Chandra Basu has not been able to halt him in his various 
activities. He has been moving about the oountry, 
organising the "Leftist'* forces for a more militant 
programme to be imposed on the Congress by mass 
pressure. In certain provinces, in Bihar for instance, 
he appears to have been able to enlist on his side the powerful support of 
Swami Sahajan&nda Saras wati, the uncrowned king of the Kisan Sabha 
of the province. In co-operation with him an All-India Anti -Compromise 
Conference was organised side by side with the 53rd annual session of the 
Indian National Congress on a site adjacent to that of the Congress. The 
psychology of this action seems to be that as the leaders of the Congress 
were anxious to arrive at a "compromise" with British Imperialism, a new 
organisation has become necessary to gather all the anti -compromise 
forces in the country, to consolidate all the unti -compromise feelings, 
sentiments and convictions in the country. But compromise has not 
arrived on June 30, 1940. Neithe;* the leaders of the Congress nor 
the representatives of British Imperialism in India, the British 

bureaucracy, appear to be anxious for it. It iH not possible to say 
now how far the pressure of opinion represented in and by the 
All-India Anti-Compromise Conference has been aide to keep the 
leadership of the Congress on the straight and narrow path. 


Divided by sectional ambitions and conceits, our country, the 
leadership of the country hitherto exorcised by men, by the "mere 
man”, have failed to evolve order out of this chaos 
Women's °* con ^* cts an d competitions. The failure of the 
Conference modern man in India has called to tho arena the 
modern woman of India. They have been holding 
their All-India Conferences for the last few years. The 14th session was 
held during the last week of January, 1940, at Allahabad. Begum Hamid 
Ali presided over the meeting. The assembled delegates went through a 
full programme which embraced all the items of reform and reconstruction 
that have constituted the ideal of the nation-builder in 
tlmcoDfwoaceand I n( ^ a these one hundred years and more. The leadors of 
the masses few the Womens Movement have come from the higher 
classes of society. They have come to realise that 
modem habits of life and thought have separated them from the masses 
of their own people, from the majority of their sisters who are 
really the home-makers of the nation. They have been increasingly 
feeling that steps must be taken to bridge this gulf. For years 
the life and labour of the masses have become objects of discussion 
in the various Women’s Conferences. Problems of labour and capital, 
of the "minimum wage", of the housing of labour, based on the 
Report of the Economic Reconstruction Group Committee of the 
Conference, were keenly discussed. These discussions wero over- 
shadowed by the f» * ling that "contacts between the Conference 
and the masses remained exceedingly few", to quote the words of 
Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee 
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of the Conferenoe. And the work of the year, of the 

future, wee indicated by the President in words of serious import 

and purpose : 

“For 1940 I beseech you all to make contacts with womea of all shades of 
political opinion, to form friendships with the women of the labouring classes, aad 
to try to become ope in mind with every woman who is your neighbour/ 

It is this weakening of the neighbourhood feeling that from 
certain points of view might be held responsible for the dissensions 
g that separate the nations, the elasses and communities 

^■^isnltf^and axD0Z] 3 nations. We have been trying during the 

the Divine Spirit l* 8fc few years through the pages, of the Annual 
Register to understand and explain the mental and 
material causes of the distempers that have burst out in the country, 
embittering relation between India and Britain, between the 
communities and classes and castes of India. We have tried to 
subject developments in this country to a psycho-analysis in the 
light of universal human experience as revealed in the history of 
nations. We believe that this process of "seeing ourselves as others 
see us'* has a healthy therapeutic value ; it cleanses our social and 
mental life of all the injurious elements, of all impurities. Now 
and then one feels afflicted by a weariness of spirit as he wades 

through the signs and portents of the deepening disunity in the 
oountry. We are all conscious that we are face to face with one 
of the recurring crises of human history, like unto the one that 
Europe witnessed and suffered from during the times, during the 
third and fourth centuries of the Christian era, when the Boman 
Empire broke down from internal rottenness and from the attacks 
of the northern barbarians — the Huns, the Goths and the Visigoths. 
As men and women felt on their bodies and minds the oppressions 

of those times they said that the saints were asleep and that they 

had ceased to intercede with Almighty God for the relief of his 
creation. In language of simple grandeur the condition of things 

was described thus : "On the earth distress of nations and perplexity, 
men's hearts failing them for fear and the looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth". As one watches the war in 
Europe, the "China Incident" of Japan in eastern Asia, one finds 
a similarity between things going before our eyes and those that 
happened fifteen or sixteen centuries back. This recognition does not, 
however, bring consolation to anybody. Confronted by "frenzied 
occasions" like these both in our internal and external relations, 
the men and vgpmen of India have to seek and find a way out 
of this “crisis of collection aberration." Human reason and intellect 
appear to be failing in the test. We can only pray that there 
will appear on the horizon "some signs of the triumph of the Divine 
Spirit, dwelling in man, defying the congregated might of malignity", 
to quote Babindra Nath Tagore’s words of hope and faith . — Specially 
contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Dev. 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 16th. February to 10th. April 1940 

Official Bills Passed 

The Budget session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on the 
16th February 1940 with Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy presiding. Sir Ouikrie Russell, 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, presented the Railway Budget for the year 1940-41 
after which the House adjourned till the 22nd. February when it passed four official 
bills, recently passed by the Assembly. These bills were the Bill to provide for the 
registration of certain European British subjects, the Bill to provide for the imposi- 
tion of restrictions on foreigners, the Bill to provide for the retention in service of 
certain persons eurollcd for service in the Royal Indian Navy and the Bill to 
extend the operation of the criminal law to offences committed on ships or aircraft 
registered in British India. 

Discussion of Railway Budget 

2Srd. FEBRUARY The Council held a general discussion of the Railway Budget 
to-day. Mr. Hossain Imam opening the discussion said that in the last four years an 
increase in working expenses of 582 lakhs had occurred on railways. He feared that 
if this process was allowed to go on, there would be no surplus left. He referred 
in particular to the level of expenditure on the North West Railway and urged a 
reduction in it. He j leaded for more comforts for third class passengers. Pandit H. N, 
Kumru , opposing the pro]»oscd enhancement of rates and fares, said that the present 
condition of railway finances was certainly not one to cause anxiety. As it was, 
they were going to add to the depreciation fund at a rate at which in 9 or 10 years 
50 crores would be added to it. That was the limit laid down by the Wedgwood 
Committee. He therefore saw no need for imposing additional burden on taxpayers. 
Sir A. P. Patro strongly refuted the arguments advauced in favour of the rise in 
rates and fares. The contention that the increase would be only a fleobite compared 
to the rise that had already occurred in the price of commodities was no argument, 
he declared. It was not a question of a few annas or pies being added to the 
bulk price of commodities ; the question was what the cumulative effect would be 
when it rolled down through various channels to the ordinary villager who pur- 
chased his food stuffs from the retail tTader Mr. R. H. Parker characterised as 
unfair and unsound the criticisms of the proposed enhancement of rates end fares. 
There was no question, he declared, that economically shaking the proper time to 
raise rates and fares was when there was traffic moving and the worst time possible 
was when they were raised on the last occasion. He regarded the Government’s 
proposals as a statesmanlike way of raising revenues required in the present abnormal 
times. R . B. Lala Ramsarandus said the proposal to increase charges came as an un- 
pleasant sho^k to peo]de who were already bearing heavy tax burdens. If it was 
true, as Government contended, that the right time to increase rates wss when 
traffic was moving, he asked why wss that maxim not followed in Britain where 
the Minister of Transport had given the assurance that no iuciesse in rates would be 
made T Why was British Policy in England different from British policy in India? 
He declared that before the decision to increase rates wss taken, at leaat the Chambers 
of Commerce should have been consulted, because the derision would adversely 
affect industrial development. Mr. P. N. Sajru said be was not convinced that 
enough thought bed been given to the immediate effect of the increase in rates end 
fares. Intermediate and third class passengers would in bit view feel the effect 
most and it was not right to impose an additional burden on these people to build 
up a reserve fund, much es he recognised the need of building up that fund. 
air Andrew Clow , replying to the debate, referred to the comj laint of overcrowding 
in third class carriages. During his own tours he had seen overcrowding occasio- 
nally on one or two fast trains but generally it struck him that there were far too 
many carriages for the passengers. He wished he had seen bisger crowds than be 
did see. A census was taken by the East Indian Railways in this connection. A • 
many aa 6,138 trains were checked and overcrowding wee found only in seven of 
them. Those who bed travelled abroad would admit that that was a reasonable 
proportion. As regards the special rates of pay given to Anglo-Indians, that was 
not really a railway matter. The responsibility ultimately rested with the framera 
1? 
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of the Government of Indie Aet and the Government of India felt that they wen 
only carrying eat an they were obliged to do the policy therein enunciated. Speaking 
on the locomotive report. Sir Andrew said that Government were examining it As 
far as he conld judge at the moment the anthon had made ample allowance 
against contingencies but Government would have to consult the general managers 
of the railways concerned. The Council then adjourned till the 26th. 

Adjournment Motion— Chair's Ruling 

tftth. FEBRUARY The Connell held a brief sitting of one boor this morning 
during which Mr. ifamckji Nadirshcw Dalai was allowed to refer his hill to 
amend the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act to a Select Committee, and the President 
Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy gave so important ruling. The ruling related to a question 
whether the mover of a motion for the adjournment of the House had a right of 
reply. The question arose during the last Simla session of the Council when Pandit 
Mtrdaynath Kunzru hod brought forward his adjournment motion regarding the 
alleged unsatisfactory nature of the announcement made by Government on the 
recommendation of tne Chatfield Commission and the Chair had informed Pandit 
Kunzru that he was not sure about the mover’s right of reply and had promised 
to give a considered decision at a later date. 

The ruling given this morning by the Chair covered various aspects of the 
question, including a brief survey of the practice and procedure prevailing in the 
House of Cbmmons. The Chair said that in response to his request the Clerk of 
the House of Commons had informed him that there was no provision in the 
House of Commons nor any rule or Standing Order similar to Indian Standing 
Order directing that the debate on a motion for adjournment of the House shall 
automatically terminate if it was not concluded within two hours and that “no 
question shall be pot. Ordinarily the right of the mover of a motion in the Houae 
of Commons for tne adjournment of the House to reply is passed on the general 
conventional practice of debate and is not based on any definite standing order 
authorising the mover to claim a substantive motion for the adjournment of the 
House, namely, one made when no other question is under debate, is entitled to 
reply at the close of the debate on motion. In practice, however, he has seldom the 
opportunity of exercising the right as he cannot exercise the right until all the 
members who desire to speak on the question have done so and it is a rare occur- 
rence for every member who wishes to speak to have done so before the hour 
arrives at which under Standing Order the Speaker interrupts any business then 
under consideration.” 

Summarising its conclusions, the Chair observed. "In the first instance, I hold 
that the mover of an adjournment motion cannot claim an absolute right of reply, 
bat he may be allowed a right of reply in certain circumstances provided there are 
no other members willing to take Dart in debate. If there are other speakers and 
the debate is kept up for period of two hours, it will automatically terminate. If 
the debate collapses before two hours, and if there are no other members willing to 
address the House on the subject, the Chair may allow the mover of the adjournment 
motion the privilege of replying to the debate and in that case the Government 
Member shall also be allowed to speak again whether he hat previously spoken or 
not, but if two hours elapse in the course of such discussion the debate shall also 
antomatically terminate. Thirdly, in case where a motion • for closure has been 
moved and accepted by the House it will be in the discretion of the Chair to allow 
the mover of the adjournment motion the right of a reply before putting the question 
to the House. Fozfthly, if the debate has collapsed and the mover of the motion 
and the Government Member have addressed the House by way of reply and if the 
period of two hours has not expired the Chair shall put the motion to the vote of 
the Home unless the mover withdraws the motion with the leave of the Council.” 

19th. FEBRUARY Mr. C. M. Janas, the Finance Secretary, presented the 
Budget to-day which thereafter adjourned till Monday the 4th. Marsh. 

Dsbatb on Price Control 

4th. MARCH The Council debated this morning the Hon. Sardar Mu tm 
Singh's resolution that “This Council views with great apprehension the price 
eon trot policy of the Government end recommends to the Governor-General la 
Council that no action be taken to arrest a normal rise in the price of agricnltant 
produce." Border Bata Singh laid that he was moving the miolatioa in older to 
ascertain the basis of the Ooreramant’i policy and its scops. He wanted the 
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Government so to mould its policy m to secure Ike loyalty and devotion of the 
not ratal population in the difficult days which lay ahead. He referred to the 
Prioe Control Conference recently held, and the Economic Adviser's memorandum, 
and naked if the Economic Adviser had worked out production at well aa replace- 
ment costa in various areas in this country. 

8ir Ramaswami Mudaliar , Commerce Member declared that the Government 
could not base their price control policy on any questiou of buying loyalty by 
allowing prices to go up* Whether the masses were loyal, or even assuming for a 
moment that their loyalty was strained, the Government were much too interested 
in the prosperity of tne agriculturist to base their policy on anything except consi- 
deration of the contentment of the agriculturist from the point of view of his 
produce and the price he obtained for it. (hear, hear.) Sir Ramaswami explained 
that the initiative for the delegation to provincial Governments of power to control 
retail prices had come from some of the provincial Governments themselves. They 
wen justified in taking that initiative became immediately after the outbreak of 
war prices suddenly leapt up, conditions became unsettled, and from the point of 
view of law and order it was essential for provincial Governments to take soma 
power to control the sudden and unaccountable rise in prices, particularly became 
the products concerned had already passed from the producers to middlemen. 
Provincial Governments were as active as the Government of India in considering 
how far, if at all, control of prices was necessary. The Government of India, so 
far from ignoring the interests of the agriculturist, had tried to ascertain the point 
of view of the agriculturist in various ways. He instanced the extensive toura he 
and the Vice-President of the Economic Resources Board had undertaken. He did 
not claim that the Government had come to the help of the agriculturist aa much' 
as the agriculturist bod expected or deserved, but it was certainly not true that the 
Government bad not come to his help at all during the long period of depression. 
Sir Ramaswami referred to hiB speech at the Price Control Conference explaining 
that if and when control of prices was exercised, the Central Government would 
control prices at the primary stage of production, and provincial Governments at 
the retail or distributive stage. 

Sardar Buta Singh withdrew his resolution. The House then adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

5th. MARCH : — The Council sat for on hour this morning, when seven official 
Bills were passed. Sir Alan Lloyd , Secretary, Commerce Department, moved 
that the Bill to provide for the registration, and more effective protection of trade 
marks, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. He said 
that trade marks were wholly to the advantage of consumers, and were regarded aa 
pieces of valuable property by producers. The Bill was passed without amendment. 

On the motion of Mr. C T . E, Jones , Finance Secretary, the Council passed three 
Bills, one amending the Indian Coinage Act, the second to facilitate the changing 
of the date on which the annual accounts of the Reserve Bank of India are closed, 
and the third to amend the Reserve Bank Act to enable the Bank to enter into ai» 
agency agreement with, and make advances to the Board of Commissioners of 
Currency in Ceylon. 

Speaking on the Coinage Bill, Mr. Jones said that it was designed to reduce 
the silver content of four-anna coins. The size, shape and weight of the coins 
would remain unaltered. The object of the Bill was to economize in the use of 
silver, the demand for which had increased considerably since the outbreak of war. 

Referring to the Reserve Bank Amendment Bill, he said that the Ceylon 
Government had decided to run its own currency. The Governor of Ceylon would 
fix a date after which the Indian rupee would cease to be legal tender in Ceylon. 
In the interests of Indian trade and Indian settlers in Ceylon it was necessary Mist 
new Ceylon currency should be couvertable in the Indian rupee a t par. That bad 
been secured, and the Ceylon currency would be linked to the Indian rupee. The 
Reserve Bank had agreed to act as the Indian agent of the Ceylon Board of 
Commissioners of Currency. 

The Labour Secretary, Mr. M. S. A . Bydari , moved that the Bill farther to 
amend the Factories Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly be passed. He said 
that with the passage of years the Central Government had, with the support of 
Provincial Govern meats, been building up a code of laws regulating the employ moot 
of children in factories. The Bill proposed to apply the provisions of the Fsetorlee 
Act dealing with health and safety to power factories employing from tea to 90 
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pereoos, If any of these persons was under. 17 years of age. The Bill was passed! 
with certain amendments necessitated by tbe amendments made by the Assembly. 

The Council also passed two other Bills— the Bill further to amend the iodmo 
Emigration Act and the Bill to consolidate and amend the law -relating to attalca- 
tion as passed by the Assembly. 

General Discussion op Budget 

Sth. MARCH The Council held a general discussion of Budget to-day. The 
debate wua opened by Sir A. P. Patro wlio sharply criticised the Budget provisions. 
The Maharajiidkiraj oj Dtrbhanga said that they appreciated the difficulties of the 
Finance Member and assured him that they fully supported the cause of the Allies 
in the war. The additional burden in the form of iresh taxation, he remarked, waa 
not abnormal. "This ia the price we have to pay lor our safety.'* -tie feared that 
•the effect of petrol duty would be that the transport industry would be adversely 
affected. He supported the suggestion of the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry that with the outbreak of the war tbe entire defence 
expenditure should be subjected to scrutiny of a committee of both Houses of 
Legislature. Lain Ram Saran Dan said that the Budm>t proposals involved a policy 
of taxation without the tax-payers being taken into coidi deuce. He strongly objec- 
ted to the imposition of tbe new burden which, he declared, was bound to give a 
•harp setback to agriculture and industry. Pandit Hirdtiy Nath Kuneru criticised 
the agreement the Government of India had reached With the British Government 
in regard to the defence budget and aBked why the burden of one crore had been 
thrown on the Indian tax-payer in violation of that arrangement. Mr. E. Dow , 
Director-General of Supply Department, intervened in the debate to reply to Borne 
of the criticisms made against his department. He said that his department had 
been criticised in regard to its relations with the industries, financial control, expen- 
diture of the department and its work which are not justified. Sir David Devadoee 
asserted that the Indians States should have been asked to make contributions to 
the external defence of India. "It is a fight for our existesce -sad the States must 
come in with their contributions towards the defence expenditure.” The Finance 
Member, replying to the debate, said that he was much interested in the criticisms 
that his were under-estimates, lie was, however, surprised that none had spokca 
on his over-estimates. As regards the demand for the appointment of a retrench- 
ment committee. Sir Jeremy suggested it was most inopportune. He admitted that 
expenditure both civil and military waB increasing. It was inevitable, he said, in the 
present conditions, lie vigorously resisted the demand for salary cuts and asked, 
was it demanded that the pay of military officers should be cut in order that the 
burden of taxation should lie less heavily on the excess profits made by (he com- 
mercial community ? Proceeding, Sir Jeremy referred to the suggestion that 
industrialists should be encouraged now to establish industries which once estab- 
lished could have the prospect of Buccess when peace time conditions came. The 
House at this stage adjourned till the 11th. Marcli. 

National Army for India 

tlth. MARCH '.—Pandit H. N. Kunzru moved a resolution today demanding a 
self-sufficient defence system for India. Speaking on his resolution Pandit Kunzru 
referred to the communique issued after the last Viceroy- Gandhi talks and said 
that it was clear that His Majesty’s Government were at present desirous of grant- 
ing Dominion Status to India. His Excellency the Viceroy, however, bad pointed 
out to Mr. Gandhi that defence was one of the most difficult problems they would 
have to tackle. His resolution therefore suggested the machinery for overcoming 
that difficulty. For the natural result of tne grant of Dominion constitution to 
India was Self-Government in defence. Explaining what he meant by self-sufficiency 
Pandit Kunzru add that India's defence should be in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances she was placed in. The present strength of the army in India was 
adequate according to military authorities. The difference between the Indian and 
military viewpoint was that while Indians wanted a national army, the military 
authorities regarded the com position of the army and the class from which its 
officers were drawn to be of vital importance. Mr. Williams , Defence Co-ordination 
Secretary claimed that he had been placed in a position of difficulty because different 
view-points had been expressed in the resolution and in the speech of its mover. 
The Government however could only take the resolution as it stood and would 
oppose it, primarily beoause its objective was ' utterly impracticable”. Mr. Williams 
•ala that it was not the question of goodwill of the Government but of feeing 
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ntlltiB Dealing with the question of self-sufficiency he pointed out tint the cost 
of one single battleship would not be a popular proposition in . the Indian Budget 
and self-sufficiency in the modern weapons of warfare would place ap unbearable 
burden on India. India therefore mnst continue to rely on Great Britain fee her 
defence. Proceeding, Mr. Williams quoted Prof. Roberts, who had laid down that 
for complete self-sufficiency a country needed as much as 32 articles, of which the 
British Empire had only 26. As for self-rule in defence vis-a-vis Dominion. Status 
Mr. Williams quoted the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, whh-h did 
not regard it as essential that India’s progress in civil and military matters should 
be identical. The resolution was defeated and the Council adjourned till March 14. 

Non-official Resolutions 

14th. MARCH Two non-offiicial resolutions were discussed today. Bath vert 
withdrawn. The first, relating to railway contracts, was by Mr. P. N. Sapru and the 
second, by Sardar Buta Singh , asked the Government to convey to Hit Majesty’s 
Government the Council’s satisfaction on the Viceroy's pronouncement in connexion 
with India's future states. The House then adjourned till the 18tb. 

Resolution on Birtb Control 


18th. MARCH Mr. P. N. Sapr* % in moving bis resolution to-day on birth 
control, admitted that there was great divergence of opinion over the issue of birth 
control. He referred to the ‘alarming growth of population’ m Indio which, he said, 
had increased by 32 millions in 30 years. Side by side science had been perfecting 
the machinery for preserving life and sufficient men did not die even* in modern 
warfare. With disease and famine well under control, and with universal early 
marriages in India the growth of population had been phenomenal during the 
last three decades. One aspect of this growth woo the depbrsble low standard of 
living. Vast numbers were under-developed and under-nooriBhed. Unemployment 
had been on the increase and was bound to increase still more in yem to come. 
Apart from this, selfish man never thinks what a woman has to go through in 
bearing children and from the humanitarian point of view they could: not deny to 
women what they had been demanding, namely, the right to self-determination. 
Me. Bapru did not think religion was adverse to birth control. ‘Any way' he aaid, 
‘morals mnst be based on biology and should be for the betterment at the human 
race.' The speaker held that birth control would pbrify the institution of marriage 
itself, and would not lead to immortality as it was often alleged that it would. 
Lastly, he said that his resolution did not seek enmpakrion and therefore should, 
not be opposed by anyone. 

Sir Jagdith Prasad , replying to the debate, quoted figures to show that there 
had been no alarming growth of population in the centrally administered area* 
For instance, in the Andamans and British Balvchiaton there had been no increase 
in population, while the population of Ajmer-BAtfwara was only 206 per square 
mus as compand to the all -India figure of 243 per square mile. Sir Jagdirii 
Prasad said that there were two ways of looking at Che question. From the health 
point of view some bed recognized that women suffering tram certain di— ises 
should be protected from bearing children. Mr. Sapru, however, had baaed bis 
entire case os. the economic plank. He would like birth control to check the growth 
of population. The question, U looked at from that angle, wan beset with difficnltim. 
The Education Member told the Council that there were on^r TOO lady dastore in 
this country and if birth control were to succeed, their primary concent should 
be to increase the number ef lady doctors fa India He urged that local Mff 
and voluntary organ ixatioas should be utitired for edacatiag public opinion. 
The reaohuiow was put to vote and carried by nine votes against right Tbs 
Council lien adjourned till March 21. 

Official Bms Passed 


ft* MARCH The Cboncil held a 25 minute sitting to-day and 
* * three iGorwnment bills seeenUj pamed by “ * 


oat 

My. The bills passed warn the Coal Mines Safety (stowing) Aot 
the biff to amend the law relating to income Tax and the bill 
the Reserve Bank of India Act. 

Mr. C. F. Jones, Finance Secretary, moving the consideration 
; Act Ameodmeat Bill said that it was a well recognised 


Aal 

Amendment Bill, 
farther to amend 


jrf the Reserve 

d principle Owl t dwre. of . Central Bu>k whcn the bSnk’~w«i 
ng variety, should be distributed as widely as possible to as to minimise the 
risk cc the policy end administration of the bank bring domini 
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intereate.” It mutt be clear that if any particular group or interest were to 
acquire an untlue share of voting power it would impose on the country a policy 
directed by its own particular interest which might or might not coincide with 
the belt interests of the country as a whole. Mr Jones gave figures to illustrate 
that “the undesirable tendency 1 have referred still continues/* The Bill, he said, 
waa a move in the right direction calculated to avert further deterioration in the 
position. The bill waa passed and the Council adjourned till March 26. 

Excess Profits Tax Bill 

nth. MARCH The Council devoted the whole of to-day's sitting to consider- 
ation of the Excess Profits Tax Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. Mr. 
J. F. Shethy, Member, Central Board of lie venue, moved consideration of the Bill. 
The Hon. Mr. Shantidas Askuran referred to the Hindu year which begins from 
“Dewali” and urged that it should be taken as an accounting year. Mr. Sheehy , 
intervening, said that the Hindu year would be taken as an accounting year if it 
was ao desired by an assessce. The Hon. Kao Bahadur K. Oovindachari said that 
at. a time when the daily war expenditure of Great Britain had reached £6,500,000 
it was not expected that India could play an adequate part in the prosecution of 
the war without a farther measure of taxation, *T consider that the Government 
have shown doe consideration to the individual taxpayer by not resorting to such a 
scheme which would have justly evoked much opposition and in preferring instead 
the 'present Bill.” The Hon. M a harajadh iraj a of Larbhavga welcomed the improve- 
ments made in the Bill since its introduction in the Assembly. He however urged 
that dike the super-tax and income-tax, the excess profits tax should not be retained 
after the present .emergency had passed. Hon. Sir Rohimtoola Chinoy pleaded for 
the cinema industry which he asked should be exempted from the tax. He said 
that if the yield fram the tax exceeded the Government’s estimates it should come 
forward with an amending Bill reducing the percentage of the tax. The Hon. 
Rai Bahadur Lala Uamsuran Das said that one effect of the Dili had keen a 
general Towering of prices, both of agricultural commodities and manufactured 
goods. He took strong objection to the Government selecting businessmen to 
bear the burden of the war. The Hon. Mr. Moosain Imam said, “Believing as 1 
do in a more cauitaUle distribution of wealth and a larger share of the State in 
the profits of industries, I welcome the measure before the House.” He felt that 
if lae Government had decided to tax all the profits, industrialists might 
have had some cause for complaint. He, however, held that the Bill had not 
none far enough to do justice to suppressed industries like the coal industry. 
Further discussion was adjourned till the next day, the 27th. March, when 
Mr. P. N. Sapru speaking on the consideration motion said that he regarded 
excess profits in the nature of unearned increment, 60 per cent appropriation of 
which by the State was justified on principles of equity and social justice. Mr. 
Kalikar deprecated the strong coimncuts made against the industrialists. 
The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Katsman , replying to the debate, said that 
one of the misgivings of the Members related to the machinery for carrying out 
the provisions of the Bill. He assured the Council that their object would be to 
set up a machinery for the administration of Kxccss Profits Tax which will be 
satisfactory and efficient and will not reduce the efficiency of the existing mach- 
inery of collection of Income Tax. The Finance Member announced that the 
Government had the cace of pioueer industries in miad and they would make every 
endeavour to avoid inflicting damage on them as was possible by the Excess 
Profits Tax. The Bill was passed and the Council adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bjj.l 

2nd. APRIL The Council devoted the whole of to-day to debating the consi- 
deration motion Mi the Finance Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. The 
Finance Secretary, Mr. < 7 . E. Jones , in moving that the Finance Bill as passed by 
the legislative Assembly be taken into consideration, made a brief statement in the 
course of which he explained that the Bill sought to give legislative sanction to the 
Budget proposals. He poiuted out that the Assembly had carried one amendment in 
the Bill, which imposed the enhanced excise duty on sugar actually produced on or 
After March 1. 1940. The Maharaja of Dor bhang a opened the debate. Speaking as an 
agriculturist, he said he felt thitit should be the primary concern of the Government 
to increase the capacity of the land to bear tiie burden of taxation. The Hon’ble 
Mr, Shantidas Askuran wanted an Estimates Committee in addition to the Standing 
Finance Committee and a Retrenchment Committee in order to avoid nunotmi m 
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needless expenditure. Referring to the additional tax on petrol, he etid that one df 
the neatest handicaps to the agriculturist in the realization of proper returns for his 
produce, was the lack of pro]>er transport and much work still lay ahead in linking 
up the .country-side. The Hoo’ble Mr. J. N. S. Richardson discussed the protection 
policy of the Government' of India. He said that the steady growth of all protected 
industries was of equal importance to the Revenue Department at It was to the 
development of the country itself, but it was evident from specific instances before 
them that revenue had not been forthcoming and development was in danger of 
being retarded. He felt that whilst foreign competition was avoided, subsequent 
internal competition arose owing to over-production and considerable nullified 
the extent .of protection which Government agreed with the Tariff Hoard was 
necessary to enable the industries eventually to stand on thsir own legs. The Honlde 
Mr. Ramdas Pantulu % I reader of the Congress Tarty in the Council of State, 
welcomed the relief which the Finance Member had given to the co-operative 
societies in the matter of income-tax. lie. however, urged tlmt the income-tax itself 
should be amended to make the relief )>ermaneut and statutory. The lion’ble Mr. 
R . H. Parker wanted the Council to judge the Finance Bill with the war as its 
background. He said that it was not the ti me to air grievances but to get together 
and win the war. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 3rd. April, when 
Sir it. Ramunni Mcnon % continuing the debate ou the Bill, alluded to certain 
observations made yesterday urging that Indian industries should not only 
be protected from foreign competition but also from internal competition. Sir 
Ramaswatni Mudaliar , Commerce Member, announced that lie was prepared to 
oonsider the possibility of instituting an Export Adwnory Board with representatives 
of shippers ana agriculturists as its members. 'Hie Board will advise £ie Government 
in regard to difficulties experienced by trade and commerce in matter of exports. 
The laying; down of the policy, however, will continue to rcunin the function of the 
Government of India. Mr. Kalikkar asserted that the nddti.mal tax on augar would 
hit the grower equally with the manufacturer, lie lodged a strong protest against 
the modification of the Niemeyer Award and declared that thereby the Government 
of India would encroach on provincial autonomy. This, he urged, was the time 
when the Defence Department should change its attitude and policy and take the 
people of the country into confidence, in regard to defence matters. The Govern- 
ment would then have wholehearted support in the emergency and the forces against 
Hitler would be enormously strengthened. Bandit //. N. Kumru dealt mainly 
with what he described as the larger question of policy which lay behind and over- 
shadowed the concrete financial ana economic questions raised by the Budget. 
Before going into those larger questions he referred to the sugar mid petrol duties 
and asked what was the Government’s policy in the mutter ot the manufacture of 
power alcohol out of molasses. He dwelt upon the future irdustiisi develop- 
ment of the country as regards relaxation of the fiscal commission’s conditions for 
the grant of protection. Pundit Kunzru pointed out that the economic postulates on 
whimi the Commission based its report no longer held good. For ineUmce, 
abundant supply of raw materials in the country which the Commission laid down 
aa one of the conditions for the grant of protection to nu industry using that 
material was not of such vital importance now. 'The Commerce Member, Sir 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar intervening in the debate, replied to various criticisms levelled 
against his department. The Commerce Member dealt at some length with the 
question of protected industries vis-a-vis internal competition and over production, 
which was raised by Mr. Richardson yesterday. Referring to the sugar industry, 
the Commerce Member repudiated the suggestion that the excise duty was in anv 
way responsible for its present ills. It was largely the action of the two provincial 
Governments of the United Provinces and Bihar, which was les^usible for the present 
state of affairs. Dealing with the criticisms regarding petrol prices, the Commerce 
Member said that the Government bad a hand in fixing the prcscut prices of petrol 
aud kerosene oil. Soon after the outbreak of War, when the Government examined 
the whole question, it found that 30 oerceat of India’s oil supplies, came from 
countries in respect of which the exchange value of the rupee bad depreciated. 
The Council passed the motion for consideration and then passed the Bill as 
passed by the Assembly and then adjourned till the 5th. April. 

Europeans in Army 

6th. APRIL ‘.—The Bill to make certain provisions relating to service by 
European British Subjects in the Armed Forces of, or in a civil capacity under, 
the Okown u passed by the Legislative Assembly figured on the order paper of 
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the Council to-day. The Defence Co-ordination Secretary, Mr. Williams, in 
moving the consideration of the bill, explained that the measure waa designed to 
provide more effective and economical recruitment of European British Subjects 
particularly to the officer class of the Defence Forces of the Crown. Experience of 
the last War had shown that cadets who might have been more usefully employed 
in the civil side were recruited in large numbers. The Council, he said, must 
remember that the, civil side was equally important in the struggle in which the 
Empire was involved at present. Mr. Williams reminded the House that imme- 
diately after the outbreak of War the Government had introduced a system of 
compulsory registration of European British Subjects and had stopped members of 
that community leaving India without the permission of Military Authorities. It 
waa natural for the community to demand where and in what capacity its services 
were to be utilised. The bill provided the answer. It also laid down that those 
members of the community who took up national service would be reinstated in 
their civil employment after the emergency hud passed away. Mr. Williams explained 
how impracticable it was to have a national register for Indians and said that the 
bill was in tne interests of India. The Bill was supported by Messrs. Parker and 
Richardson and Sir A. P. Patro and was opposed by Messrs. Kunzru, Bapru, 
Hossain Imam, Kalikar and Mohd. Hussain. 

Official Bills Passed 

8th. APRIL The House passed without amendment to-day five official Bills, 
recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. The Bills were The Bill to amend 
the Defence of India Act ; the Bill to make better financial provision for the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research ; the Bill further to amend the Insurance 
Act ; the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act (relating to the imposition of 
an import duty on wattle bark) ; and the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff 
Act (second amendment), (relating to the continuation of protection to silk and of 
import duties on wheat and rice). The House then adjourned till the 10th. April. 

10th. APRIL The Council concluded its session to-day after passing 4 Bills 
•a passed by the Assembly. These wero Mr. Tyson's Drugs Bill, Mr. Hy dart's Bill 
to amend the Indian Mines Act and to amend the Petroleum Act and Mr. 8 . N, 
Boy's Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act. 

The Drugs Bill 

During the debate on the Drugs Bill, Mr. P. N. Sapru strongly urged the 
need for separate treatment of the unani and Ayurvedic system and the standardisa- 
tion of medicinal preparations in common use in these systems as also the regis- 
tration of Voids and Hakims. The people of India, he said, even those who spent 
10 to 12 yearn in British universities, still had faith in these systems and even if a 
much larger number of allopathic doctors were provided in rural areas than now, 
people would continue to go to Hakime and Voids. 

Sir Q. 8. Bajpai explained the extreme difficulty of standardising indigenous 
medical systems. Col. Chopra who had been at work on indigenous drags daring 
the last 0 years recently stated that he bad so far been only able to touch the 
fringe of the subject. It wse rather difficult to expect the Central Government 
to do what needed not only the co-operation but the primary effort of Prorincial 
Governments As regards registration of Hakims and Voids, the correct forum 
for making the suggestion was the provincial legislature bnt he undertook to 
etaalate n copy of the debate on this Bill to Provincial Governments in the hope 
theft it aright serve* to stimulate their interest in the subject. The Bill was passed 
and the House adjourned side dis. 



Tlie Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — New Delhi— 6 tb. February to 6th. April 1940 

Excess Profits Tax Bill 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Delhi on the Sth. February 1940 with a thin House. Congress Members were 
absent. The new Bills introduced to-day related to the import, manufacture, distri- 
bution and aale of drugs, amendment of the Indian Coinage Act to reduce fineness 
of silrer in four anna pieces and imposition of restrictions on foreigners. 

Sir Jeremy Rais man. Finance Member, moving reference of the Excess Profits 
Tax Bill to a Select Committee announced an important alteration in the date 
within which the committee is to make its report. He said that the date would 
be March 6 instead of February 16 as originally proposed. This, he explained, was 
to meet the objections of those who felt that they should be in a position to judge 
the actual financial necessity for the mensnre and to sec the financial picture as a 
whole before judging the justifiability of the Bill. By the change in the date, the 
Select Committee would make its report six days after the budget speech and that he 
hoped would give the members enough time to judge the position correctly. 
Mr. Aikman and Sir Homi Afody subjected the measure to a certain amount of 
criticism, the latter going bo far as to describe it as hastily conceived and prema- 
turely brought into being but in the end both supported the motion for Select 
Committee. The general trend of criticism was to regard the fiO per cent rate 
and the absence of a time-limit for the expiry of the measure as two serious 
blemishes. The Leader of the European Group suggested an annual review of the 
rate and put in a timely plea for economy in war expenditure as being essential. 
Among other shakers. Sir A. Id. Qhaznavt deplored the likely effects of the new 
duty on industries like shipping and Mr. H ussainbhai Lalji depicted the plight 
of the Indian industry in even more lurid language. The lone supporter ot 'he 
Finance Member was Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad. Dr. Ranerji opposed the principle of 
the Bill. His main contention was that, the Government had not placed before 
them all date to enable them to sup) or L the Bill. For instance, they did not 
know what amount of money was needed during the next year by the Government, 
what were its resources and what yield the Government expected from the Excess 
Profits Tax. He asked the Finance Member if the Government had any intention 
of making a contribution to Great Britain as during the last war. Proceeding, Dr. 
Bannerji said that he for one was not opposed to taxation of abnormal profits 
of capitalists. He would have gladly voted for the Bill if there was responsible 
government at the Centre. As things were, he regretted he could not supi>ort the 
measure. The HouBe then adjourned. 

Kidnapping & Adduction Bill 

7th. FEBRUARY :—Diwan Lalchand Naralrai's Bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code to raise the age limit of persons, female as well as male, in connection 
with the offence of kidnapping and abduction to “under la years” instead of the exis- 
ting limit of “under 16 years and M years in ease of female and male children 
respectively, in order to check the growing menace o i abduction was passed for 
circulation to elicit opinion thereon as Sir Reginald Maxiivll. Home Mem bet, taid 
that the Bill was of such a character that province's also should be consulted. 

biwan Lalchand Navalrai’s motion that the Bill further to amend the 
Prow and Registration of Books Act, 1867 be circulated for the purpose of eliciting 
opinion thereon, was negatived without a division. 

Air Training for Indian Youths 

Sth. FEBRUARY Sir Raza Alfa resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to take early steps to strengthen the air defence of India by providing suitable 
sir training for Indian youths and establishing an auxiliary air force commensurate 
with the atze, population and requirement of the country to be manned by Indians, 
wae unanimously accepted. Mr. Ogilvie , Defence Secretary, accepted the mover’s 
•agnation that Government should show their sympathy to the object of the 
reeolatioo by remaining neutral, if there was a division. Mr. Ogilvie said that he 
viewed, end the Government viewed, the desire expressed in the resolution with the 
IS 
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bad been going on for years previously. The Finance Member suggested that tbeae 
would come under the “hard cases** for the relief of which provision waa made in 
the Bill. Sir Cowaeji pleaded for exemption of classes of business such as cinemas 
and life insurance which he said could never make war profits. Life insurance 
companies, he declared, would, far from making profits, have to reckon with the 
possibility of a serious depreciation of Government securities in which in practice 
sixty per cent, of their assets was invested. As. regards cinema companies, war 
did not increase the number of cinema goers. Sir Cowasji uttered a grave warning 
and said that he presumed that Govern ment would have to borrow money if war 
expenditure was incurred on a large scale. Had the Finance Member considered 
what effect the bill would have on their borrowing powers ? It might be that 
they would have curtailed the available borrowing facilities and would have to 
borrow at a higher rate. Mr. Laic haul Xavalrai regretted that no speaker had 
referred to the amendments tabled on the Finance Members motion, lie urged 
strongly that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion. He bad not concluded 
when the House adjourned till Monday, the 12th. February, when resuming his 
speoch he urged that nothing should he done which would prevent their views noth 
on the Bill and on the constitutional issue raised by it. It was likely, he said, that 
Provincial Governments would take the issue to the Federal Gouvt. He therefore, 
supported the proposal for circulation of the Bill. Mr. A. C. Dutta Deputy 
President, blamed the Government for not taking the House into confidence and. 
referred, by contrast,, to the Bill of 1918 wheu .the Finance Member placed 
all bis cards on the table in the Imperial Legislative Council. The then Finance 
Member stated that the money was required tor troops fighting for the defence of 
India ; that the amount required was 6 million and the resources of the Govern- 
ment after effecting all possible economies were insdequate to meet that demand. 
The Government of the present day, on the other hand, had done nothing of the 
kind to prove their case. Neither the Dominions nor the Colonies of the Empire 
had imposed a similar tax. 

The Assembly agreed by 6) votes to 7 to the Finance Member’s motion 
to refer the BUt to a Select' Committee. Earlier, the House by 47 votes to seven 
rejected a motion for circulation of the BILL The House then sojourned till the 14th. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

14th. FEBRUARY An increase in the floor space allotted to Haj pilgrims on 
ships, was demanded by Mr. Piracha who moved consideration of hts Bill to 
amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. Mr. lMmcha referred to the inconvenience 
felt by pilgrims owing to lack ot individual allotment of space on decks, and 
suggested that the space should be increased from 16 sq. ft. to 18. Sir G. 8. 
Ilaj pa i. Education Secretary, replying, referred to the recommendations of the Hai 
Inquiry Committee on the two demands made in the Bill. On the question of 
allotment of individual space, the Committee found it was impracticable because, 
apart from other difficulties, it would result in a decrease in the present carrying 
capacity of ships. On the second question of increase of space for eacn pilgrim, 
the Committee found the space allotted w*. the same as in the ease of the Japanese 
and Malayan. The Committee did not, tlierefore, recommend any increase hot 
suggested that the question should be further considered after a full year’s working 
of the changes made to provide food and storage of luggage. In 1936 the Standing Haj 
Committee of both Houses accordingly considered the question and its recommenda- 
tion was not to go forward with an increase in space on the gnrand that it would 
lead to au increase in fares. The House eventually passed the motion for circulation. 

Aligarh University Amend. Bill 

The House agreed to circulation for the pavpost of eliciting public opinion 
till July 31, 1910 of Sir Zia-ud-dtd Ahmad* e Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim 
University Act so as to give the university power to recognise schools outside the 
Aligarh district, and thus bring it to tne level of the Benares Hindu University. 
Sir 0. 8, Bajpai, moving circulation, said that this would be in the best interests 
of the University. Referring to the so-called disparity between the Benares Hindu 
University end the Aligarh University, he explsiued that the regulations framed by 
the Beoares University did include provision for the admission of students from 
certain schools in areas outside Benares district, but these regulations w ere held 
to be ultra viree in 1921 and since then there bad been complete equality with regard 
to the two universities. The House passed the dimuation motion without a 
division and adjourned. 
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Indian Arbitration Bill 

15th. FEBRUARY s— ' The Assembly this morning passed ’with one amendment 
the Indian Arbitration Bill as reported upon by the select committee. £tr Zafrullah 
Khan , Law Member, moving consideration of the Bill explained that since it was 
referred to a select committee by the Simla session, it had been circulated by 
executive order with the result that a large body of useful information became 
available to the members of the select committee and the Government. Several 
important suggestions made by parties interested had been incorporated in the 
Bill which had emerged in a greatly improved form from the select committee. 

Trade Marks Registration Bill 

The House next took up the Registration of Trade Marks Bill as reported by 
the select committee. Moving consideration, Sir Ramastcami Mudaliar , Commerce 
Member, touched on the principal changes made by the select committee. The 
committee, he said, had reduced from ten to seven vearB the period at the end of 
which the validity of trade mark could be questioned. More powers had been given, 
mainly to meet the desires of textile interests, to the deputy registrar to be esta- 
blished at Bombay. Consultation with any advisory committee which might be Bet 
up had been made mandatory and it had also been suggested that the scale of 
costs to be awarded by the registrar should be prescribed by the central 
Government. 

During discussion of clauses, the House rejected Mr. C„ C. Miller's (European 
Group) amendment seeking to extend to common names the protection of defensive 
registration at present allowed to invested names. Government accepted and the 
House passed an amendment moved by Mr J. D. Boyle (European Group) to 
enlarge the powers of the deputy registrar so that 'in respect of all trade marks, 
applications for registration of which are duly made to the deputy registrar under 
this chapter (chapter nine), the deputy registrar shall exercise all the powers of the 
registrar under this act but shall be subject to the general superintendence of the 
registrar*. The Assembly also accepted Mi. 7. S. PHlai's (deputy secietary, com- 
merce department) Amendment amplifying the scope of Section 83 giving power 
to make reciprocal arrangements with other Governments with regard to registration 
of trade marks. The House passed the Bill as amended and adjourned. 

Railway Budget for 1340—41 

l«tb. FEBRUARY !-- The Railway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow 
to-day forecast for 1939-40 a surplus of 3.G1 motes against a surplus of about 2.13 
crores originally estimated, and for 1940-41 a surplus of 8.29 crores. 

The revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1939-40 is more than the 
actual surplus of last year by about 2$ crores. The increase is due mainly to 
increase in traffic receipts. The total traffic, receipts of state owned lines are expected 
to reach 97.30 erores, about 23 mores more than last year and about 2J crores more 
than the original estimate. Total working expenses, including 1_$ crores for 
depreciation, are a little over 65 J crores or About 1$ crores more than last year. 
The surplus of 3.61 crores will be paid to general revenues. It will fall short of 
the full contribution due by about 90 lakhB. The balance in the depreciation fund 
will stand at 30$ crores. 

The budget estimate for 1940-41 assumes traffic receipts of 103 crores, 5.7 crores 
more than in the current year. The total working expenses will amount to GG§ 
crores and will fee 1} crores more than in the current year. Out of the surplus 
expected of 8.29 crores, over 5$ crores will be paid to general revenues on account 
of contribution due under the existing convention and about 3 crores will be paid 
into the railway reserve. The balance of depreciation fund at the end of the year 
will be nearly h 6 crores. 

Ae regarde 1940-41, dwelling first on the capital position, Sir Andrew Clow 
referred to the provision of 7$ lakhs for the completion of the two new lines, the 
Bind Right Bank Feeders Rail wav and Khadro Nawabshah Railway. The third Sind 
project, Tando Mitha Khan Railway, was still under consideration, and the 
Kashi pur- Kalagarh project had been held in abeyance with the' concurrence of the 
United Provinces Government Ra. 43$ lakhs would be paid for the Hardwar- 
Dehra line which became state property last month. Notice had also been given 
to purchase the Beogsl-Dooem Railway (160 miles) at the end of 1940 at an esti- 
mated cost of 171 lakhs. It was not certain whether the purchase priee of this 
railway would be paid next year, and the budget contained no provision. 
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The gross total works programme is about 15 crores. Estimates for track 
renewals amounted to 5) crores, and those for rolling stock to 5 crores. 3$ crorca 
were provided for bridges and other structural works, and over half a crore for 
iucreaae In stores balance. Programme includes provision of about 1,025 general 
service wagons to meet increase iu traffic demands, of which about 1.550 are broad 
gauge general service wagons to be added to the pool. 

&r Andrew Clow alluded here to the report made by the two officers appointed 
to examine the possibilities of building locomotives in IndiA. Their leading conclu- 
sions were that a reasonably Iitrgc and steady demand for broad gauge locomotives 
could now be reckoned on, that. im}>ortnnt requisite materials not hitherto available 
in India were now likely to be forthcoming in this country and that it could be 
hoped to build locomotives here more cheaply than manufacturers abroad could 
supply them. The capital cost, in enlarging and equipping one of the existing 
workshops for this purpose was estimated to be 48.6 lakhs. The report would be 
examined expeditiously, and if the conclusions were approved by Government, de- 
mands would be placed before the Assembly in the course of the next financial year. 

In discussing the revenue |>osition for 1940-41, Sir Andrew Clow alluded to 
the serious difficulty in estimating both income and expenditure in present conditions. 
It had been assumed that the war would continue throughout next year and that 
this would increase traffic receipts. On the expenditure side, no large savings could 
be expected, but substantial increase might have to be faced. If railway rates were 
to remain at the present level, the surplus for 1940—41 would be only about 3 crores. 
a figure substantially below the contribution due to general revenues. Means of 
increasing revenue liad clearly to be looked for, and the obvious and sound course 
was an increase in rates and fares. He said 

“The railways, like every other form of industrial enterprise, must expect 
marked fluctuations in their working. Periods of general prosperity are followed 
only too surely by pefiodB of depression and, ns the financial results of railway 
working depend closely on the economic situation in the country, a period of 
depression for the community is also a period of depression for the railways. Thus, 
if railways fail to take advantage of times when the demand for their services is 
brisk, the inevitable result is that, when the demands fall of, they will be unable 
to meet their obligations to the tax-payer. That is precisely what happened in the 
years following 19-8, the important consequence being that in 19:11-33, when the 
need of the tax-paver was greatest, --the railways were quite unable to fulfil their 
obligations to him and had indeed, at a time ot depression in industry, to enhance 
their rates'. The increases proposed in rates and fares from 1st March 1910 were 

(I) 2 annas in the rupee iu the total freight (including terminal and other 
such charges) on each consignment of goods traffic excluding coal, coke, patent fuel, 
military traffic, railway materials and stores on revenue account, food grains, fodder 
and manures ; 

(II) 2 annas in the rupee of the totsl freight on each consignment of coaching 
traffic other than passenger ; 

(III) 1 anna per rupee of fare for all passenger traffic, except, for fares of one 
Tupee or less. The existing surcharge on coal, coke and patent fuel would also be 
increased from 12J per cent., with the maximum of one rupee per ton, to 15 percent, 
without maximum and from 1st November next to 20 per cent. 

If it was found that any of the new rates were having adverse effects on 
revenue, reductions would be made. 

Increase in working ex|>enseH was mainly due to higher prices likely to be 
paid for materials, but increased traffic would also reflect itself in some increased 
expenditure. Iucrease due to the raising of tlie new minor works limit bad been 
referred to. 

Another element in the increased working expenses was the provision lor 
certain benefits to railway labour. On this subject. Bir Andrew Clow dwelt at 
some length, mentioning that the recent rise in prices gave it special prominence. 
When prices were less stable than in normal times the question of possible altera- 
tions in remuneration was bound to occupy tbe thoughts of the employees and of 
the administration. Government had been recently examining tho position and he 
would mention some of the main relevant considerations. Tbe question was not one 
of generosity, or parsimony on the part of Government, but of equitable arrangement 
between railway servants on one side end other sections of the community on the 
other. In the lest few years, following the greet fall in prices of 1929-31, primary 
producers had been getting lest than formerly, and it might be Mid that railway 
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servants whose remuneration was not reduced, had been gaining at their expense. 
It would not be reasonable to contend that, When any movement occurred In the 
reverse direction, railway servants had the right to have It neutralised hy additions 
to their pay. A corollary to such a view would be that, whenever prices fell, pay 
should be correspondingly reduced. But except for the temporary cut in pay 
imposed a few years ago under pressure of grave financial stringency and later 
fully restored, the staff bad been secured against a reduction in their emoluments 
and, in spite of the revision of scales for new entrants, the average remuneration 
for staff as a whole had risen by about 10 per cent, between 1929 and. 1939, whereas 
between those dates prices bad substantially fallen. Moreover, the last decade had 
been marked by important concessions to the railway staff, the most note-worthy of 
which were the abolition of the ‘no extra coet f conditio i in respect of leave and the 
enforcement on a large scale of the Washington and Geneva Conventions relating 
to hours of employment and weekly rest. It might be held that, In view of these 
measures and on a comparison with conditions in private employment of benefits 
enjoyed by railway staff in regard to housing, medical relief, passes, etc., any further 
incretse in charges would he unjustified. This was not Government’s view ; and 
in the budget of 1940-41. a substantial provision had been made to extend the 
Hours of Employment Regulations to the Bengal Nagpur and Assam Bengal 
Railways, the only two Class I state-owned railways which had not yet adopted 
them. Another direction in which Government would like to make an advance 
was the further extension of provident fund privileges to railway employees. A 
provision of 12 lakhs was made which Government intended to apply to those staff 
benefits which appeared most urgent. The Railway Board hoped to discuss this 
with the All-India Railwayman's Federation later. No provision hid been made 
for war allowances, as Government believed that in no area had prices risen to the 
levels prevailing when the bulk of the present rates of wages were fixed. He was, 
however, always ready to consider any reasoned statement of the position which took 
Into account tne consideration he had mentioned. 

After an appreciation of the valuable contribution made by railway employees 
in all grades to the efficient working of railways, Kir Andrew Clow summed up the 
estimated results next year which contemplated, after a payment of 51 crores to 
general revenues (being the full contribution for that year plus arrears for the 
current year), the transfer to the railway reserve of almost 3 crores. He stressed 
the fact that railway had at present virtually no reserve and said, ‘We are earning 
at the moment profits which depend to a large extent on factors of a temporary 
character, and if reserves cannot be built up in such a situation, we may be 
confronted, when the inevitable recession comes, with the necessity of reducing 
wages and increasing charges and thus enhancing the difficulties of the community 
at a time when its needs are acute. No great business should be obliged to lire a 
hand-to-mouth existence, and the only sound policy is to endeavour during the good 
years to put something aside for the bad ones’. He concluded with the hope 
(which, with the uncertainties ahead, could not be a conviction) that next year 
would be a better one than the railways had had for a long time. 


Discussion of Railway Budget 

Itad. FEBRUARY The House took up the general discussion of the Railway 
Budget to-day. Sir Ziauddin criticised the Budget from the stand-point of sound 
finance. He felt that Government should have invited public criticism before deciding 
to increase rates and fares. He declared that the law of diminishing returns had 
aheady begun to work with regard to rates and fares and the proposed 12| 
per cent increase in freight rates was exited to yield only three per cent 
Referring to the eeparaiiin convention. Sir Ziauddin asserted that so long as it 
stood unmodified* Government would not be able to transfer large sums to 
the depreciation tund. Mr. Jo*hi welco ned the proposals to remove some of the 
grievances of labour but disagreed with the Communications Member’s views 
against the grant of scarcity allowance®. Prices of commodities, said Mr. Joahi, 
had gone up sines the outbreak of war and wages should be brought up to the 
price level. Referring to the proposals for the improvement of conditions of 
for railway employees, he expressed gratification that a beginning was being 
in the institution of provident fond for poorly paid employees. He ng 
however, that the allotment of Rs. 12 lakhs for this and other reforms was* to 
bespent in consultation with the Ballwaymen’s Federation. He 
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dend fund. Prof. P. N. Bamerjee disputed the claim that the exemption given to 
agrieidtimd commodities from the pro|*osed rise in freights was in the interest 
of the agriculturists. He declared it use in the interests of Britain and 
France who required raw material from this country. He quoted opinions of 
industrialists who contended that increase in freights meant that they would 
have to pay twice over, first on the truns;>ort of raw materials to factories 
and then on the transport of finished goods to the markets. The increase 
in rates and freights was therefore bound to cause great discontent. Mr. 
Aik man, lender oi the Kuro;*eju» Group, supported cnhniiccmcnt of rales and 
fares on the principle that the canons ol finance evolved in normal times are not 
appropriate during war. Mr. Aikinau’s ]*oiutcd request for an elucidation of the 
financial ]>o*ilioii of the railways rvoked u statcineiit from Mr. Stain, Ft* 
nns -ial Commissioner. to ahow h*»w far roil » ays Mill arc from liillilliug conditions 
ns regards rixe lioth of the depnt iutimi and reserve funds. 'I hat Indian indiiHtrialisls 
do Hul share the Kuropcan Group’* aililude, Sir l/onn M<> I:j made abundantly 
clear. The ‘ loverninenl’s poll \, he cmnptaiiicd. seemetl to In* devised to strangle 
industrial drvchipniciit. 'Ihc Coin munim! ions .Member was thinking only in terms 
of revenue mid not nathuiul welfare, and cherished a firm belief in taxing whether 
the times w *re good or bad. Mr. .1/. N. Am y claboiotcd the same theme summing tip 
his criurife ) of the budget in one sent cie-c - how best to secure contribution* front 
p««>ple for war expcudiiurc through the railways, lie protested paiiirnlaily against 
the poor third class passengers being brought within the scope of this lc\y. ’ Muslim 
vtcmlntg eofi'Cii Hated on t lie low proportion of Muslims in certain subordinate 
services, jnuth-uhirl) railways like the N. W. By. Replying Sir Amirov t'luw, 
Co in mu meat ions Member, said it. had been suggested that the Railway 1 tcpatl incut 
should lie subjected to the Excess J'lofits 'lax. lie submitted that they had been 
sulj.rtcd to lliat tax and for many years they had not been allowed to keep any 
of their profits, and even this year, it ids estimates were accurate the Finance 
Member would get v much bigger share of their profits. Jn reply to Mr. Aikmaii’s 
question whether the rebate on export of coal was bung removed bir Andrew said 
that it was not being removed at prcsuit, but the situation had changed since those 
rebates had been given and the Government were examining the question to iiseertuiu 
how far a continuation of those rebates was justified. Answering the criticism 
about increased rates and fares, Mr Andrew admitted that »he effect of the 
enhancement must normally be to add to the price of articles. I»id that constitute 
taxation or did it not ? If it did, what were they to say about the much more 
substantial enhancements that hud taken place in the prices of commodities in other 
ways ? He referred to cotton which, in Fchniniy. had risen to Its. ‘J(»b a candy us 
against Rs. 152 a year ago, an increase of Rs. JIG -whcicas the ave;agc increase 
which the Government proposed to pul on cotton would work out at less thun a 
rupee per candy. Jute nnd risen to extraordinary heights and even now it was 
nearly Rs. 40 a bale higher. The new freight rates would mean an in-icnsc of two 
and a half annas a bale. Similarly with le.nid to sugar, oil- weds and steel 
products. He repeated the question whether this was taxation or not. If it was, it 
was curious that it hsd not come in for a fur severer condemnation than the new 
rates and fares, lie admitted, however, that there was a big difference between the 
two. In the case of increases, that had already o.uued. it was the supplicis, 
manufacturers or middlemen, in other words, private and aiviiounl intensis, alto 
received increases far exceeding anything that Government were asking for ; whereas 
the receipts out of the enhancements in railway ra’es and fares would go to the 
benefit of the community generally, 'ihc House at this singe adjourned. 

Official Bills 1*ahski> 

13rd. FEBRUARY— The Assembly to-day passed five ofiieiul Bills. The Bill 
further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, the Bill to facilitate the clit.ngiug of the 
date on which the annual accounts of the Reserve Bank of India arc rinsed ; the 
Bill further to amend the Factories Act ; the Bill further to mneud the Indian 
Emigration Act, and the Bill further to amend the Reserve Bunk of India Act 
were the measures juuiscd. 

Factories Act Amend. Bill 

Thtre waa a debate on the Bill further to amend the Factories Act. Mr. N. Af. 
Joski ini tial ed debate through a motion for circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
opinion. Sir Mamaswamy Aiudaliar % opposing the motion, said that flic views of 
the provincial Governments had already been obtained on the proi*osals embodied 
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in the Bill. He, however, could not publiiih those views without consulting the 
provincial Governments. Sir Uamnswamy said that India had advanced since the 
Royal Commission on Lalioiir had retorted, and children were not employed in 
some factories. Jle also showed how the Labour Department of the Government 
of India had been tackling la!>our problems The Government had recently held 
a labour .Ministers Conference ns a result of which several Bills dealing with 
various aspects of la1>oiir were in course of preparation and would be brought up 
before the House next year. 

The circulation motion was rejected without division. Mr. Joihi then moved 
seven amendments, four of which were accepted by Government. The effect of these 
amendments would be to make the Hill enforceable automatically and provide for 
sanitary provisions relating to dust and gas. The Hill, ns amended, was passed and 
the Assembly adjourned. 

Voting on Railway Demands 

24th. FEBRUARY :~Thc power given to Railway Agents to spend up to one lakh 
of rupees without the Railway Board’s specific sanction on certain types of capital 
expenditure was criticised in the course of discussion on demands for grants under the 
Railway Budget to-day. Mr. Chapman Mortimer , (European Group) moving a cut 
motion to raise a discussion on the subject, declared that this power given to Agents 
resulted in an effective withdrawal fmtn the Railway Hoard of the control of very 
considerable stuns expended on capital a-eouut.. Mr Anlrew i'lorr made a brief 
reply in which he said that Government would watch the results of the experiment 
of cutting down the limit of one lakh. Mr. Mortimer then withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. James moving his cut motion to discuss “the vagaries of the Grand 
Trunk Express running between Madras and Delhi” put the House in boisterous 
good humour. Mr. J. If. F. l\a per (Member, Railway Hoard) replying, gave the 
assurance that Government would do their best to improve the running of the 
train and bring it in more punctually but lie could not guarantee that it would 
run much faster. Mr. James’s figures were, however, not quite accurate. As regards 
return tickets, lie said that the difficulty was that the Nizam’* State Railway did 
not have the system and had declined to introduce it but as the suggesion had been 
made it would* be passed on to the Railways again. The motion was pressed 
to a division and passed by ;Ji votes to IL* amid loud cheering. 

The increase in freights was discussed in detail on Mr. Aney's Yut’ motion 
which was lost by JO votes to 11). Mr. Ancy said that the avowed object of the 
iu< reuses in rates and fare* wan to provide funds for the reserve fund and to help 
the Finance Member by making contributions to the general revenues. At no 
time in previous years were freights put on Bitch ground*, lie could have 
understood if the increase was to balance a deficit budget but to provide a surplus 
of over right cm res in order to set aside money for the Reserve Fund was not 
sound finance. Mr. Ancy compared the averages of the gross earnings of Indian 
Railways since 111. 1 1 ami Baid that the average for .and llL’D-JU was Re. 

1KJ. 1 1 lakhs ; for lllikJ-.'il and Its. bl.Sl) lakhs : and for 103.V3G and HGS-Jff, 

Rh IL’.Uj lakhs. The Communications Member was, this year, budgeting for an 
additional taxation of Rs. ten erorcs. This was really a crushing burden which the 
public could hardly bear. The Government were taking advantage of the war and 
arc providing an incentive to profiteering instead of cheeking it. fur Andrew Clou\ 
replying said, that no one liked taxes or paying additional rales. Referring to coal, 
he said that actually the freight for the next eight mouths would be no higher 
than it was before HG'i. Referring to statements that, the increase in freights was 
the beginning of inflation, lie said that he always understood that taking away the 
purchasing power of the people led to deflation and not inflation. tSir Andrew said 
that critics of the increase had not attempted to answer the three si<ceilie questions 
he had asked. Firstly, whether the railways should make their contributions to the 
general revenues and Reserve Fund or continue to be defaulters. The Railways had 
been defaulting for a number of yeai'B and it was right that they should meet their 
obligation now. Secondly, if it was agreed that, the Railways should meet their 
obligations, could they do so otherwise than by enhancing freights ? He had seen 
no sound alternative suggested. Lastly, if the Railways did not make the contribu- 
tion to the general revenues, was it realised that the general tax-|*yer would have 
to nay in other ways the money which would be wauted by the Finance Member 
to balance bis budget 7 
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Mr. N. If. Joshi moved a eat motion to discuss the grievance of railway 
empiofeea. He pleaded for the ioetitutioo of an enquiry into the question of wanes, 
boon of work, etc*, on railways and referred to the question of the Provident 
Fund and asked what was the good of providing it for the high salaried people 
and denying it to the low-paid men. He wanted to know what was the Railway 
Board’s programme and how much they were going to spend. Similarly, what 
was the good of giving a number of passes to high-paid men and not to the poor 
employees I The Communications Member, in his Budget speech, bed laid that 
railwaymen bad been, asked to make no mcrifice in wages when prices of com- 
modities fell. That, said Mr. Joshi, was no argument against the grant of n war 
bonus. The House at this stage adjourned till the next day. the S5th. February when 
Sir Andrew Clow replying said that Mr. Joshi had made no effort to refute the 
euggestion that prices had not risen to the level they had reached when the balk of 
the present wage rates were fixed. Mr. Joshi’s real demand, however, was not for a 
war allowance but for an increase of a permanent character in order to raise the 
standard of living of the workmen to a level consistent with Mr. Joshi’s ideas of a 
comfortable life. In other words, the railwaymen should have their share first 
irrespective of what was given to anybody else and irrespective of the aggregate 
amount of sendees and commodities available and the population that had to have 
a share of them. That was not a position which Government could accept, though 
they were wepared to look into special cases of hardship. He could not admit 
that merely because during the last few months prices of commodities bad risen, 
the case for a war allowance had been proved. The motion was rejected without 
a division. 

Sir Rhza Ali moved a cut to raise a discussion on “the grievances of Muslims 
in railway service including thrir number by direct appointment or promotion mud 
the inadequacy of steps taken by Government since Td2G to ensure the securing of 
the proportion fixed foe the Muslim community. Hir Haza Ali said that serious 
injury to Muslim interests was inflicted by the process of promotion to the lower 
gazetted service. He asked the Kail way Member to do away with this method and 
adopt the method of direct recruitment for intermediate grades which was in force 
in certain railways. He pleaded for the creation of an agency charged with the 
task of ensuring that the Government resolution on the proi*ortion of Muslims in 
the services was adhered to in practice. He suggested the appointment of a Muslim 
cither as Establishment Officer, Registrar or .Superintendent to see that justice 
was done to Muslima. He preferred that officer should be an 1. O. H. man. Mr. 
Si vara j strongly pleaded the claims of the scheduled castes whom he represented!. 
He knew, he said, that the reply would be a flung liark at him that there were 
no qualified men from these castes. The fault, he declared, wns not liis community’s 
but lay in the system of education and examinations which made it impossible 
for his community fo liave a straight and fair fight with other communities. If 

scheduled castes had a separate university such as hart been given to Muslims, 

they would have produced as good and capaidc men as other communities. The 
tragedy was that, Hindu* were merely content to count their heads for purposes 

of population, streu th ami for the rest leave them in the lurch. Muslims and 

Christiana merely counted them as easy material for conversion while Euroi>cana 
turned to them in times of emergency and considered them a* cannon fodder. Sir 
Andrew Cfaw suggested that it wns not unnatural that those who felt there were 
verv few officer* to look after them in the ranks above them should often attribute 
communal bias where no su-h bias existed. He had under him several officers of 
the majority community whom he could criti' ise on the ground that they were not 
willing to take strong enough action against incompetent mcmhcis of other com- 
munities because they feared that it would he attributed to wrong motive.). Never- 
theless, the feeling of injustice whether it was well founded or not was one which 
all would like to dispel. He had, proceeded Sir Audiew, every sympathy with Mr. 
te’ivaraj’s plea he-ausc his community was under-represented ; but , w ir Andrew could 
not accept his ushii ranee that proper men from that community were there when- 
ever they were wanted. All one couhl do was to look forward to the day when 
they would he there and take a larger part in bearing the burden of administration. 
Coining to the question, whether the resolution of lU’fl wns being carried out, hir 
Andrew said that was the precise |*oint of the enquiry now being made by Mr. 
Itesouza assisted by another officer. No doubt they would find in some caeca 
that officers hail made errors of judgment and errors of interpretation, 
but he bad nothing before him to suggest that there liad not been a» 
honest and bona fide attempt to carry out the resolution. Criticising the 
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main domvvl put forward by Muslims during the debate, Sir Andrew laid 
it Atta inted to this that, when two root fend worked Alongside «a serrioe 
mid when the chance of pr^m vion came they were not to be treated alike 
but one of them who was pcrlirtajcas com;>etcnt was to be promoted because fee 
belonged to a !>arti *ular comm utiry. Tnat, lie said, would have a disastrous effect 
on the sense of jnsiicc mid on the e'li 'icn-y of the service. Although Sir Rasa 
had not quite realised it, his plan would have the ctFevt of such discriiutnattoa 
in promotions. The demand in direr recruitment would result in another dorm 
of discrimination in promitions. it would auu that when a Muslim came up 
to the requisite seniority, there was mo bar to hi* _>iu z ith.wl but when a member 
of another community ciuic with equal iWn* and Jmd caned exactly the same 
promotion in exactly the same service ail was equally e.IHenr, his promotion 
was to be withheld so that a matt wi’h.ni c .;mu: -i*c a* all «-viM be recruited (ram 
outside. The morion was pressed to a dnjri-n and rc c :ci by IS v.vcs to id. 

Mr. Arh ir Mi raised a di*‘in-im on i « <v,i iri.m .nt service in the railways 
and tilled equal trc.i’ mint and security of .-scrvi.v i i alt «vu *l uv'*». S:r A:iJ r t‘w 
Chau agftNid that all servati'* should !bc triM'cd ah k* an 1 should be assured of 
security of service. I: was "> p. in. and tlv* tiuil! uia-' was a--. die l an 1 all demands 
were passed without a division. Tiic Asvm'dv ihu adj.uriie-d till the 2*dli. February. 

NoN-ornmi. oi.rriuNs 

28th. FEBRUARY ; —Simla’s iransfcrcn *e from the 1* mj - ib <* v, eminent and 
its coiiHtitutum into a centrally a bnbii.s'i'icd area wc v alv.i*uv»i in a resolution 
moved by B'tni t\irm r: : < i in the A*s?mb!r to-day, w!ti a. aJ;»v over an hour's 
debate, psrmitlM him to withdraw it. 

Sir Zinn lh'i't reA.fcuriou urging the appointment of a connaii we to formulate 
H sound lmlicy of depreciai ion and capital cKpcidittnv was dGu**cd at length 
and eventually withdrawn. The resolution ran thus: "This Assembly views wish 
alarm the poli y of the Government of India in incrcasin; the railway debts by 
meeting tho so-ealle*l eajihal expenditure of an mir«*u»:imv:oive duira‘tcr by frest 
borrowing and recommemU to the ti.nornor-iicucral in Council to appoint a 
Committee consisting of railway and account experts and non-o.li dal members of 
the Central Legislature to formulate a sound policy of depreciation an l capital 
expenditure. 

Sir Yu min Khun'* resolution urging the Government to establish a pictnre 
gallery in Now Delhi was also withdrawn afier flic Education Secretary, Sir Girja 
Sh ttiK.'r Buipii. had assured the House that the Government would carefully 
examine the question when the proposal to establish a Museum in New Delhi 
was revived. The House then adjourned. 

FtXASri.ii. Statement for 1010-11 

tilth. FEBRUARY: —The Central Budget as presented in the Assembly tcMay 
showed a surplus of Us. '.Minkin for 1010- 10 and a prospective delieii on the 
basis of existing taxation of Its. 7,10 lakhs for 1940-11. 

A settlement over the division of Defence expenditure has been reached 
with his Majesty a Government by which India will jmy only normal peAt'c-time 
cost of the Army in India adjusted for the rise in prices and the cost of India's 
own war measures together with a lump sum payment of one crore of rii|«cs 
towards the extra cost of maintaining India's external defence troops overseas. 
The balance is to be recovered from his Majesty's Government. On this ba sis 
the total extra ex|ieiidit(ire thrown on the Defence estimates payable by India is 
Rs. 3.70 lakhs in 1939-40 and Its. 8,39 lakhs in 1940-41. 

By the amendment of the Xiemcycr Order in Council the entire railway 
contribution which has increased from Its. 2,13 lakhs to Hs. 3,61 lakhs for 1939-40 
•and to Rs. 5.31 lakhs for 1910-11 will now go to the central Budget, while the 
provinces' share of income-tax will increase from Rs. 1,78 lakhs to Ks.2,38 lakhs 
tor 1939-40 and to Its. 3,00 lakhs for 1240-41. 

Hie additional taxation in the central Budget is as increase in the sugar 
excise duty from Its. 2 to Rs. 3 per cwt. and an increase in the petrol tax from 
10 annas to 12 annas per gallon, both the increase to take effect forthwith. 

To find the required amount of Rs. 7,16 lakhs, the Finance Member announ- 
ced that he would first take the 19&-40 surplus of Rs. 91 lakhs. He next 
... — the net yield of the excess profits tax at Rs. 3,00 lakhs. Final!? ha 
io obtain Rs. l,9p lakhs by the increase la saw excite duty aacf Rs. 
by the increase in the petrol tax and balance the budget that 
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Revenue Re. 9?,C4 lakhs. 

Expenditure Re. 92,39 lakhs. 

Surplus 5 lakhs 

The following is a summary of the Budget statement of the Finance 
Member 

The financial year 3938-39 closed on balance of Ra. 2.01 lakhs better than 
was anticipated in the revised estimates, 'ihia was mainly due to an increase of 
Rs 78 lnkns in the yield of customs and central excise duties and of Rs. 1.24 
lakhs from taxes on income coupled with a reduction of l's. ;si lakhs in cx|*eiuli- 
ture. 


RliVFNME 1939-10 


Against an expenditure increase of Rs. 4,10 lakhs practically the whole of 
which has been on account of the defence services, revenue in the current year has 
improved by no less than Ks. r»,ifc lakhs, so that instead of n nominal surplus of 
Ks. 3 lakhs, the year is now expected to end with n balance of Ks. 91 lakhs. 
Though with the out-break of war customs recri| is registered a full due to the 
interruption of trade with belligerent countries and the dislocation Of slopping, 
there has since been an appreciable recovery and like total ret rune from customs 
and central excise duties combined iB now expected to be Ks. 3,14 lakhs better than 
the budget estimate. This is mainly due to larger receipts of Ks. 3,Vu lakhs on 
account of sugar and of Ks. 1,22 lakhs from silver. 

The total yield from all taxes on income is Ks. 1 ,*».'> lakhs higher than the 
budget estimate and the pool of divisible income-tax has conMcpiciitlv increased 
from Ks. 12, (n lakhs to Ks. 13,70 lakhs. The result is that the share of the 
provinces for 1939-10 will increase from Kk. 3,78 lakhs to Ks. 2.38 lakhs. This 
with the arrears of Its. II lakhs from 1938-39, will make for a distribution this 
March of Ks. ‘2,79 lakhs ns compared with Ks. 1 30 lakhs distributed last year. At 
the same time the net contribution from the State-owned railways, which lias 
increased from 1U. 2,13 lakhs to Ks. 3,01 lakhs, will now go in its entirety to the 
central Budget. 

The Posts and Telegraphs arc expected to produce a surplus of Ks. SO lakhs 
due to tlic increased traffic in the opening war months. Vuder the existing arrange- 
ment this surplus will accrue to general revenues, but ns (hr lows incut ml by the 
department in the previous year have now hem repaid all but Ks. 7 lakhs, the 
net surplus of Ks. 79 lakhs will in rfl'cct form a re sene for the ]'. T. lYj 'ail- 
ment on which interest will have to be paid. 

War necessitated a review of the modernontiun pingrnmmc of (la- Army in 
accordance with the I'hntiicld Committee propc sal*. 1 nssi, ns with his Majesty's 
(Government to demise a scttleineut which would limit India's war lial liny to such 
measures as arc within her Jiunitciul capacity and have ch;ul\ I ecu. or will he, 
taken for the defence of India itself and wotdd at the same lime he easily wuiknble 
hus resulted ill, tin agrccnunl by which the whole o! the 1 'virtue c\| nnliiutc 
incurred hy India w ill lie apportioned bet ween the two. liou’iniaciils as follows. 
India is to hear 

(J) a fixed annual sum representing the uoiiuul net cfTective costs of the Aimy 
in ludia under t race conditions, plus 

(2) an addition to allow for lines in prices, f lits 

<3) the cost of such war measures os cau he rcgatded ns puicly Indian 
liabilities by reason of their having been tinderlukcu by ludia iu her own interests, 
and 


( 1) A lump sum payment of one crorc of rupees towards the extra cost of 
maintaining India's External J’cfcurc Troofts oversews. 

'1 he total itimmui hy wliich flic net tuntud Jtefence expenditure iuenrrcd in 
India during the war years will exceed the aggregate of items (1) to (3) will bs 
recovered funu his Majesty's (invent meat. 

The revised estyinaic* of 1 Ndnu-e expenditure for 1939-40 oil this basis work up 
to Ks. 49,29 lakhs made up ss follows 

Rs. Otkhs) 

(1) Normal | tears budget 3<i,77 

(2) Klftvl of prices on (1) 25 

(3) Indian war measures 3jB0 

14) Non effective charges 8,41 
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Thus disregarding Rs. 35 lakh® doe to disturbances in Waziiistan, the balance 
of Rs. 3,75 lakhs represents the effect of the war on India's Defence budget' for 
199SM0. 

The special war expenditure borne by. civil estimates nutioly on account of the 
controlling authorities set up by Government is estimated at Its. 16 lakbs in 1939- 
40t Total expenditure comes to Rs. 86,85 lakhs against the revenue of Bs. 87,76 
lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs. 91 lakbs to be transferred to a Revenue Reserve 
Fund to help out the finances of 191041. 

Revenue Estimates 1940-11 

The estimates for ordinary revenue for 1940-41 amount to Rs. 85,43 lakhs as 
compared to K§. 87,76 lakhs in the revised estimates for 19:59-10. 

The budget estimate for Customs and Kx<’iee combined is Rs. 4,07 lakhs below 
the revised estimate for 19:59-40 due to reductions of Us. 90 lakhs in the yield from 
the duty on sugar, of Rs. 13 lakhs in the Customs duty from silver, and of Us. 
1417 lakhs on account of the shortfall in those goods the imt*ort of which has been 
seriously interfered with by the war. 

The budget estimate of the yield from all taxes on income has been raised by 
by Rs. 1.41 lakhs over the revised estimate for the current year. Of this increases 
Rs. 1,24 lakbs goes to swell the divisible pool of Income-tax so that the share of 
the Provinces is expected to reach Rs. 3,00 lakhs, as compared with Rs. 2,38 lakhs 
this year. 

The Defence budget for 1940-41 on the lmsis of the settlement with his 
Majesty's Government amounts to 53.52 lakhs made up of 

Rs. (lakhs) 

(1) Basis normal budget 36,77 

(2) Effect of rise in prices 2,00 

(3) India’s war m ensures 6,59 

(4) Non-effective charges 8,1G 


53,52 

The total extra expenditure to be thrown on tlic Defence estimates payable by 
India as a result of the wnr, after excluding Rs. 20 lakhs, included in item (3) on 
account of Waziriatan, is thus Rs, 8,39 lakbs. 

Civil expenditure estimates have increased by Rs. 1.51 lakhs despite the 
exclusion of all new proposals that could not be regarded ns unavoidable. Increases • 
that arc either obligatory or arc counter-balanced by inn cased credits on the 
revenue side account for nearly half this amount. The special civil expenditure in 
connection with the war will amount to Its.. 37 lakhs in n full year, though against 
this Rs. 20 lakhs arc expected to be realised from the fees charged by the Supply 
department 

The total expenditure estimates thus come to Rs. 92.59 lakbs while on the 
basis of existing taxation and including the increased Railway contribution of 4 
Re. 5.31 likkiis, the estimated tolul revenue is Us. 85,43 lakhs. The figures for 
1940-41 are thu« : - 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Revenue ... ... 85.13 

Expenditure ... ... ... 92.59 

Prospective deficit ... ... ... 7.10 

With the great improvement in India's balance of trade, the Reserve Bank 

have made large acquisitions ot sterling which have enabled them to put considera- 
ble amounts at the Govern ment of India's disposal for the repatriation of sterling 
debt. The liability on account of the Family Pension Funds transferred to 
England has been liquidated. The former scheme by which the Reserve Bank is 
authorised to purchase Indian sterling iron-terminable loans in the open market and 
to transfer the securities so purchased to the Government of India tor cancellation, 
baa been re-opened. A further scheme has just been brought into force which 
extends the option of transfer to rupco loans to holders of all Indian sterling 
loans, Bo far tne total value of sterling securities acquired for the purpose of debt 
repatriation is approximately £9 millions. 

The Finance Bii.i. 

After the budget speech Sir Jen my Rai^mnn introduced tho Finance Bill 
making the following provimoits 
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Increase of the excise duty on sugar other than * Khandsari” of palmyra sugar 
from a Rs. to 3 Rs. per cwt. which will automatically increaae the import duty by 
the same amount ; 

Increaae of the excise duty on motor spirit from 10 annas to 12 annas per gallon ; 

Continuance for a farther period of one year of the existing provisions regard* 
ing salt duty. The dutv of Rs. 1/4 per maund on salt remains liable to the 
additional duty imooeea under Indian Finance Act 1939 ; 

Continuance for a further period of one year of the present inland postage rates ; 

Continuance for the further period of one year of the existing rate* of income- 
tax and supertax except for a concession allowed in the oaae of cooperative societies. 

This concession is contained in the following proviso s— ' “lVovidcd that in the 
case of an association of persons being a co-o)*rative society other than the 
Banikatta Salt-owners Society in the Bombay Presidency, for the time being regis- 
tered under the Co-operative Societies Act 1912, or under an Act of the provincial 
legislature covering the registration of co-operative societies, the rates of Bujtcrtax 
for the year beginning on the first day of April 1940, ahall be 

1. On the first Rs. 25000 of total income : Nil. 

2. On the balance of total income : One anna in the Rupee. 

Incoub-tax Amend. Bux 

1st. MARCS The Assembly held a brief sitting lasting an hour during which 
it passed Mr. 8, P. Chambers * Bill to amend the lucome-tax Act and Sir Jeremy 
Jtaieman'e Bill ta amend the Reserve Bank Act so as to limit the number of (dimes 
of the Bonk that an individual could hold to 200. Mr. Chambers (Incomc-inx 
Adviser to the Government of India) explained that his BUI was necessitated by a 

J udgment of the Bombay High Court, holding that the Special Commissioner of 
ncome-tax in Bombay and officers under him appointed under the Income-tax 
Amendment Act without reference to areas to deal with cases of special technical 
difficulty or cases in which several companies were inter-connected did not in fact 
have power to deal with these cases. Tlus, Mr. Chambers pointed out, was due to 
a drafting defect which was being remedied in the Bill. 

Reserve Bank Amend. Bill 

Sis Jeremy Ratsman, moving his Bill (Reserve Bonk Bill) suggested that it 
was on instance of the truth of the saying that the Opposition were not always 
wrong and the Government not always right, (Laughter). The Bill, he said, arose 
out of the acceptance by the Government of India of an argument advanced by 
the Opposition, which the Government were not prepared to accept duriug the 
passing of the Reserve Bank Act, that the provisions would lead to concentration 
of voting power in a few hands. Sir George Schuster, the Finance Memlicr at tluit 
time, felt that the danger to which some members of the House referred was un- 
real and that the Bill provided suffieient safeguards against it. Exi«rienee. however, 
had convinced the Government of India that there was a definite danger that, un- 
less special provision waa made to limit the number of shares which could be held 
by individuals, the voting power would be so restricted ns to be a source of danger. 
It had always been bela by authorities in central banking, proceeded Sir Jeremy, 
that the shares of the central bank should be distributed as widely as possible, so 
that the policy and administration of it should not be dominated by sectional 
interests. The Bill was pased and the House adjourned till March 5. 

General Discussion op Budget 

5th. MARCH :~The Assembly held a general discussion on the Budget to-day. 
Mr. Altaian, Leader of the European Group, opened the debate. He congratulated 
the Finance Member on his able and lucid review of the financial position of the 
country. India, aaid Mr. Aikman, was in a fortunate, if not unique, position, for 
the year waa closing with a substantial surplus, which, considering that during the 
•even months of that year, the Empire waa engaged in a deadly struggle, the 
coneequencei of which no man could foresee, was • testimony to the inherent 
strength of India's financial policy. He congratulated the Finance Member on the 
•ucceas he bad achieved in reaching a settlement with His Majesty's Government on 
the principles to be followed in allocating between Indian revenues of His Majesty's 
Government the expenditure arising from the war. He hoped that the importance of 
the arrangement would not be lost on those who had reiterated so often the charge 
solely for Imperial purposes. No one, he thought, would question the statement 
that if the AUiee should loaa the war, the calamity for India would be no leas 
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than for other parte of the British Empire. Iu such circumstances, the arrange- 
ment was a generous one, particularly when one considered the large financial 
contributions now being made by the great Dominions. 

Mr. A. C. Dutta thought that Mr. Aikroan’s speech showed that the time 
when Europeans and Indians would see eye to eye on many matters was not yet. 
What, he asked, was the policy of the budget and wlmt was the foundation of that 
policy ? With refreshing candour, the Finance Member had stated what in fact was 
the policy in the opening sentences of his speech in wlih-h lie referred to the utili- 
sation of Indian resources for tbs victory of the Allied cause, “on which alone 
rested the hope of our civilisation.*' The reply to that declaration, said Mr. Datta, 
had been given by the Patna resolution of Die Congress Working Committee which 
declared that the exploitation of India's resources in the war was an affront which 
no self-resDeeting and freedom-loving people could accept or tolerate. The budget, 
proceeded Mr. J’atta, was frankly a war budget, and it was economically unsound 
to try to balance it by normal taxation. If the Government required twenty crorcs 
for the war, would they take it hy taxing commerce and industry in the country ? 
He eharmetcrised under-estimation as a chronic disease with the Government, and 
declared that the budget was a surplus budget presented in the mask of a deficit 
budget. 

Bit Yamin Khan endorsed the declaration that is was not really a deficit 
budget. The extraordinary expenditure necessitated hy the war had made it a 
deficit budget. He invited tho Finance Memlier to explain how India could utilise 
the wportunity for industrial development furnished by the war. Ue took objection 
to the petrol tax which, he laid, would licncfit the importers but penalise the 
consumers. In Delhi, he said the present price per gallon was Its. 1-13-0 compared 
to Rs. 1-5 this time last year. He concluded with an appeal to the Government 
to take the House into their full confidence with regard to the Defence expenditure. 

Mr. N. M. Jo$hi said that the outstanding feature of the budget was the additional 
expenditure of Rs. 8} crorcs, which was to be met hy additional taxation. The war 
bad been declared without India’s consent and Britain having den iod' self-government 
to India had the duty of defending India with British resources. Jf India was 
self-governing, she would have cheerfully horno the war hurdem lie complained 
against the suspension of the Indianisation Committee; and declared that Micro 
could not be Joint responsibility between India aud England ns regards Indian 
defence. Ue opposod price control as regards exports, but was in favour of it 
internally in order that the masses might not bo exploited, lie supported Mr. 
Aikmsn’s suggestion for tho appointment of n committee of the 1 louse to scrutinise 
war expenditure. He also urged the appointment of a committee to inquire into 
tho working of the ftupply Department. 

Sir A. H\ Qhaznavi asserted that not one elected merol»cr of the House would 
support Mr. Aikman in his acceptance of the new taxation and other proposals. 
The Government, dealmed Sir Abdul llnlim, had tlte ixoples support in their 
fight against Hitlerism, but not in their attempt to burden the country with which 
it could not bear. He contrasted the present pokey with that laid down hy £ir 
William Meysr, Finance Member, during the period of the last war, when he stated 
that war deficit should be met by borrowing, by a rut in salaries and by a tax 
on luxuries* 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed commented appreciatively on the policy of transferring the 
sterling Iota and suggested that the portion of Use paj>er currency reserve now 
investor in sterling securities should be changed into gold, lie advocated an 
increase ia the rate of interest on the Dost Office Cush Certificates and urged that 
the Investments* in these certificates should lie used to finance pioneer industries, 
such as building of motor cars and steam ships, which had lavome indiiqiciiSRhle. 
lie quoted Sir Basil Blackett’s observation that a tax on tramqmrt was a bad tax 
and proceeded to assert that, after iro|K*ing that bad tax no other taxation was 
necessary, for. the Finance Mem bet’s requirements of eight and half crures could 
all be vet by increased railway earnings. Mcither sugar nor cx<v*s profits need 
be taxed, he asserted. Ike latter Bill might be passed but he asked that it should 
not be enforced except when, and if more money was needed. 

Prof P. N. Banner it said that after the increased railway rates and the Excess 
Profits Tax BUI, the budget was ths third taxation measure of the year. All the 
taxes would fill on trade and industry. For instance, sugar had been continually 
attacked since 2037 and was now in a stats of collapse. The petru! duty would 
seriously affect the road transport trade. Ue criticised the alteration of the 
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Niemeyer proposals which would deprive the provinces of legitimate revenues. Bat 
the budget which made all them taxation proposals turn no word to say about 
CDoamav or retrenchment of expenditure* The budget, he said, was so baa that 
K should be thrown out. 

Mr. SUnhbtiu said that the budget had caused more relief than anxiety. He 
emphasised, however, that, in the matter of priee control, the country was still 
backward and half -hearted in Us efforts. The willingness of the tax-payer to bear 
the increased burd'ii. he said, would depend upon the protection which he received 
against the rise in prices in excess of enhanced taxes. He expressed sunwise that 
a fruitful source of additional revenue like the export duty on jute had bom 
overlooked by the Finance Member and said that the suspicion had been roused 1 
that iute had been left untouched in the interest of the foreigner but at the expense 
of the Indian tax-payer, lie referred to the “joint re*|H>n*ibiUty w with regard to 
defence and said that the s!ipulaii«*n regarding India’s share of the cost had created 
some doubts which he urged should be removed. 

Mr. AT. K. MuUx -iua said that the Finance Member spoke as if he belonged 
to this country but actually he became nn Indian only for purposes of taxing 
Indians. The stroke? could not congratulate the Finance Member on his budget 
but only oil the lucidity of his s : >ccch. All tin pro | totals in the budget were 
conceived with only one object and tlint was winning the war— a war, Uft whose 
declaration the country hal no voi-c or dunce ami in the waging of which the 
people of the country were not trained by the Government. He dosed with aa 
appeal for a dearness allowance for the poor employees of the Government of India. 

Dr. DaLil said tliat the budget was the best that could have been presented 
in the existing circumstances and rcllc tcd tlie Finance Member’* sense of reality 
and determination' to maintain India’s credit. Dr. Dalai stressed the importance 
of the population problem and noted with appreciation that the uext year's censua 
would uc proceeded with. Referring to defence, he suggested that the time was net 
inopportune to ask Indian States also to bear a part of the military expenditure 
and the loss on strategic railways. 

Sardar Sani Singh said that, before bringing up taxation proposals, the Gov- 


The country was just emerging from long years of depression and the Government 
should have given it a chnncc to make up for the lean years. He bitterly 
plained about the scanty nature of information regarding the defence expenditure 
and said that like the United Kingdom, the Government sliould have tikes the 
non-officials into its confidence. 


Sir Jcremg Raitman , Finance Slemhcr, replying to the debate, said that ha 
could not pretend to be oilier than gratified at the reception of his first bodfe* 
both in Hie House and in the country, lie trusted that he would not be ucouesd 
of complacency, if he said that it was not merely the commendatory remarks made 
in the House, Hut it wits the criticisms which re-infocccd him in the feef 
there was really nothing seriously wrong with the proposals he had made, 
with the 1 \>ld old argument" that the gap between revenue and expenditure shoo 


words. ‘ If wc spend more than our income and borrow the money we promise 
to pay another day," he willed, "wc do not solve the problem." it bed tteea asked, 
the Finance Member continued. why India alone among the belligerent eoontitas 
should as;>ire to such heights of financial purism* and pay her way. The answer 
wee simple At the present moment India was able to pay her wop; The only 
justification which would have convinced him for putting the cost of the war 
o;wrafcioas on to a succeeding generation was, that it was im p os sib le to meet the 
Qpst at present. At the siege which India had reached and on the mole la which 
she was involved in war ex|M*nditure and having reganl to the economie eoMtloo 
of the country, it was the plain duty of the Pittance Member to meet thatapwft* 
dilute from current revennes. He aid not say that would always be so. Obvmamf 
ii woe possible that military expenditure might reach a figure which wee beyowi 
this country's taxable capacity, but the Budget was based not on any attempt to 


quoted relevant passages from his Budget sp ee ch to reinforce kh thesis 
uncertainties of the promt time were eo great that the postibOMiea of a 
particularly luge and be was bound to tele those possibilities Into neeoant 
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wftth the charge of under-estimating the yield from the Excess Profits Tax Bill, 
Sir Jeremy pointed out the factors that must be kept in view in forecasting it and 
•aid that be took the estimate of three crorcs as the net additional revenue after 
allowing for the effect on income-tax and super-tax. That effect would be of the 
order of one crore and so, in order to realise the net three crores, the gross assess- 
ment of the Excess Profits Tax would be of the order of four crores. In other 
words, the total Excess Profits Tax which would be brought into assessment was 
eight crores of rfipees. They would probably only be dealing with fragments of 
a year and he claimed with confidence that the estimate of three crores was by no 
means an under estimate. 

The next point of criticism was the amendment of the Niemeyer Order in 
Council, which, it had been represented in certain quarters, amounted to a cheating 
of the provinces of their legitimate expectation. The Finance Member explained 
the framework of the constitution and pointed out that the circumstances had 
changed in a manner which Sir Otto Niemeyer could not have fore-seen, bir Otto 
Niemeyer had naturally assumed, Sir Jeremy Raisman observed, that in a contin- 
gency auch as the war, we would deal with the circumstances as they arose and 
would not necessarily adhere to the formula such os he had put forward. Under 
the Government of India Act, it was provided that, in a period which should not 
be less than ten years, the Centre should devolve to the provinces half the divisible 
income-tax but owing to the war, revenues from railways began to move up sharply 
and owing to the economic piOS|>erity the yield of income-tax began to move up too 
and we were faced with a situation in n\icb it was by no means impossible that, 
under the Niemeyer formula one half oi the total divisible income-tax would fall 
to be distributed to the provinces from the third or the fourth year of the ten-year 
period and that the whole scheme which the framers of the constitution had drawn 
up, in order that the Centre might adjust itself to the devolution of income-tax 
representing eight or nine per cent of its total revenue was swept away in the 
course of a few months. The Finance Member claimed that that was a situation 
which was bound to be corrected and the manner in which it had been corrected 
was one which had done no injustice to the provinces. On the contrary, they would 
still be in the position of being benefited by the change. He (lid not mean that 
they would receive the amounts which they would have received by a blind 
application of the Niemeyer formula but if within the period of ten years the 
provinces were to work up to 6$ or 7 crores and since in the present year they 
were to receive something of the order of 240 lakhs, next year, the fourth of the 
ten years, they ought to reeeive 300 lakhs, lie considered that they were being 
guaranteed a steady and satisfactory progression towards the ccd that the constitu- 
tion had in view, namely, that by the end of ten years and not lees, they should 
be in possession of half the divisible income-tax. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Sale of Drugs Bill 

fith. MARCH 1 The Assembly discussed official Bills to-day. Sir Oirija Sankar 
Bajpaxn motion, that the time given for the presentation of the Report of the 
Hclect Committee on the Bill to regulate the import, manufacture and sale of 
drugs be extended up to March ID, was agreed to, after the 1 loose had rejected by 
42 votes to 25, Afautvi Abdul Ghana's amendment to extend the time up to June HO. 
In accordance with their decision, Congress members did not take part in the 
voting. 

Coal Mimes Safety (Stowijwi) Amend. Bill 

The House passed Sir Hamas want Mudaliar's Bill to amend the Coal Mines 
Safety (.Stowing* Act so ns to permit the use of the Stowing Board’s funds to 
measures required to extinguish fires and strengthen boundaries between mines 
and prevent innundaiion of mines by water, in addition to the use of these funds 
for sand stowing. 

Agricultural Exports Cf.sk Bill 

Sir Q. S. Bajpai moved that the Bill to impose on the export of certain 
agricultural commodities a ccss of half per cent ad valorem and to one the pro- 
ceeds to make better financial provision for the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, be taken into consideration. Kir Girja Shankar explained the constitution 
and work of the Imperial Council and pointed out that its financial requirement* 
for carrving on research work would amount to Rs. 15 lakhs a year. This sum, 
We suggested, was by no means exorbitant considering that the United Kingdom 
«pent in one year an amount representing more than 80 lakh* of rupees on on 
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acreage of cultivated land which was less than one-tenth of India's. He made it 
clear that the Bill sought to make no change in the control at present exercised 
by the House over the a mities of the Council, whose administrative charges 
would con i in uc income before the Assembly for voting in the ordinary way and 
the Assembly would be fully entitled to calf the Council to account. 

Mr. tin-firm joined on behalf of the European Group against the u kaste with 
which the House was being a-ked to consent to a new financial imposition even 
without the matter li. inc considered in a Select Coimmiico” Some members fluted 
that even the small os* might handicap India's export trade ill the international 
market. Mr. Kuimm advanced the theory that the imposition on hides and Bkim 
would full on Muslim traders and therefore was indefeuHhle. In the end, Sir Q. 
S. recognising the strength of the Opposition to an immediate decision and 

wishing to avoid bitterness, conceded the demand for a select committee. 

Vo use. ox IU’ poet Demands 

8th. MARCH ‘.—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day. By 
43 Top's to Jl\ $tr R>u*g Alt's cut motion to "discuss the importance of initiating 
a decisive policy of training Indians to undertake the defence of the country ana 
of establishing a defence advisory committee” was rejected. 

Str ) ti -mm Khun then raised a discussion on the linliumzatiou of the Army, 
lie referred to his icsolu'ion of 1PJJ which he said had led u the nniiouneement 
regarding the eight units s heme. He was opposed to that scheme then aud 
opposed it now as he held that segregation of Indians was detrimental to India 
and Cheat Britain. 11 is main reason for moving the cut was to pieparc India to 

help Great Britain in the picvnt War. The mol ion was, however, i ejected without 

a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Next day, the Utli. March, the House held two important debates, one on 
the the Government, of Indian Frontier policy, and the second on the constitutional 
issue, initiated by Mr. Amu, to evoke from t he Govern men t a declaration of their 
war aims with pat ti -ular reference to India. The alignment ol forces in the two 

debates was of considerable iineiest. In the first, the Muslim League Tarty’s 

passionate plea for independence fm- the tiibesmcn of Wa/.irisian, on the ground 
that the Government ot India had nguro-sive intentions towards them, found no 
support from Mr. Ane\ and other scciiotis of the House. In the second debate, 
Congress Nationalists, found themselves in a position of similar isolation, though three 
Muslim members, Messrs. *:'■// ir Ah , Al .rt.u i nttd Abdul (ihuut almost decided to 
defy the party whip and remained neutral until the last moment, when they rushed 
into the “Noe's” lobby. Mr. i n' ). , the Foreign Secretary, utilising Sardar Sant 
St ti (jit's recital of a long list ot murders, kidnap; in r s and raids during the last 
twelve mouths, disclaimed any motive beyond that of mU guarding the lives and 
property of the pe.»p!e in the settled diotricts. For l iitliaus lie had much admiration, 
especially for their l enity ?j leadeis and ft lends ami their hospitality, but 
unfortunately they bad 'the d< fe t of intolerance toward'} men of other creeds. 
Imperfect and incomplete in s.».nc respec** he admitted the Government’s policy 
to be, but the destruction of me t;t‘»al civili-aiimi was m»t their aim, nor had they 
any intention of setting up a ve^ular mlnini*! latiou of lloti own in \\ A7.it istau. 
The Muslim Lea- tiers allowed ihm* own "cut mot ion” to be rejected without a 
division, though tlicir spec !.es imli. a *d si tone tcr.suic of the Govet iimeut. Then 
came Mr. Ann./s cb ma.id lor a dr- lara inn of war aims thimigh a carefully 
prepared ami !v ic.i<mcd siatemeni. vvbi. h Mi Unjhf'.s later coin mended for 
its studied model an on. But the weaker, on behalf ot the European Group, could 
not apprf.-iate the spirit o! the market pi » e which, aeeotding to him, bail inspired 
the Cong i ess \Vo;kmg Committee. "lVliheiate. cold-blooded and materialistic" he 
declared ihe attitude ot the t\ uu.tr-:* to be. Mr. Jtir.ts, tntc; veiling later, sought 
to soften the aeerhity of Af r. Giiih’h*' attack. He u-utted that Gnudhiji's first 
views on the war liad not I urn accepted by the iVngte.— . The Muslim leaguers 
took a somewhat different line. Mr. Zufar Alt , poiuimg to independence ns the 
common aim of the Congress and the Muslim League, wondered if six Hindu 
end six Muslim leaders could nut nominate, a Constituent Assembly to decide 
India’s future constitution. Sir Ruzn Alt had a long list of questions. What 
did independence mean ? Wlmt would be the procedure of the Constituent 
Assembly ? I low would decision- be reached in it? Why not appoint a tribunal 
to give a new Communal Awatd straightaway, instead of waiting for a Constituent 
Assembly ? Sir M. ZufnJivh Klmn, winding up the debate, made some intriguing 
reference to the "changed attitude of the British Government” and the reality of 
■Ju 
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freedom bring within vetch, if only there wm the requisite courage and magnanimity 
to take it. The House then adjourned. 

Ittk. MARCH:— The Assembly passed without a division Rao Sahib Sivaiaj'e 
ent motion to discuss “the indifferent attitude of the Government towards the 
welfare of the scheduled castes”. 

A concession in regard to the pensions of inferior servants of the Government 
Of India waa announced by Sir Jeremy Raiaman, Finance Member, during the 
debate on Mr. *fo$ki'a cut motion to discuss the grievances of Government servants. 
The Finance Member said that the period of forty years’ service which nt present 
was necessary before an inferior servant could draw the maximum pension was 
intended to be reduced to thirty-live years. In addition to this, lie also intended 
to change the basis of determining <thc amount of pension so ns to enhance the 
fraction of psy to be given as pension. As .regards the s*,»e*iul allowance given 
to inferior eervaots who moved between Delhi and Simla every year, this was 
proposed to be 'topped in the case of those who would be permanently in Delhi, 
hat the Government were considering the question of giving them some compen- 
sation. The migratory tuff would be paid a suitable allowance during their stay 
in Simla. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer , moving his cut motion to discuss the tmmtion -policy 
of the Government of India, suggested that policy had in the main been justified 
In ipite of -Congress .attacks on it. Sir A. Rawixw-tmi \fulnliar, Commerce 
Member, after stating the Government’s intentions regarding industrial development 
during the war, proceeded to declare that the cx|>ort of commodities wits intimately 
connected with the import. There could not be a one-way ^traffic with reference 
to trade. If the country wanted to export commodities it must import commodities. 
There was no use in relying on the supposed need of other countries for our 
products or on the supposition that our position as an exporting country was thus 
secure. There could be no question of self sufficiency in these matters. Mr. 
Chapman Mortimer withdrew his motion. At five, the guillotine was applied aud 
the demands were all passed. The Mouse then adjourned. 

Excess Profits Tax Bii.l (coxtd.) 

19th. MARCH: -The Assermbly began a general discussion to-day of the Excess 
Profits Tax Bill as reported u|»on by the Select Committee. Sir Jeremy itatVman, 
Finance Member, commending the Bin to the House thought that the members 
would agree that the laboura of the committee had borne substantial fruit. The 
consensus of opinion throughout the country, he said, was .that the measure was 
now greatly improved and he gladly acknowledged the assistance he had received 
in Use committee. Briefly explaining the changes made, the Finance Member said 
that the most im|»ortant modification was the Additional option given iu the 
definition of standard period. This was a matter which engaged the anxious 
attention of the committee and it decided to include a new option, namely, the 
average of the years 1H37-38 and I'.Gs-IW. The inclusion of ibis option extended 
to a large number of businesses the facility to adopt what wna generally regarded 
aa the level of liiph economic activity as a bads iu determining standard profit. 
It was a change the importance of which could hardly be exaggerated and its 
effect on the incidence of the tax was very great indeed. Mr. A. C. Datta , 
in supporting the motion for consideration, said that some of the most objectionable 
features of the Bill had l*een removed by the select committee and he ho|«sl that 
others would be remedied by the House now. Mr. A. Aikman said that to the ordi- 
nary asaessee the principle of the Bill was t!»c "in f»cr cent tax. The rest was merely 
complicated detail connected with its collation. Having known the Budgetary 
position, he proceeded, his group was satisfied that the estimate of Ha. 3,< * mju.'XJO 
as the yield from the tax was not an under estimate and that in consequence the 
rate was a fair one. Fiom his knowledge of the jute industry which was one 
of the first to receive war contracts he knew that the expansion of business had 
been little more than to bring profits up to what might he considered normal 
rates. Sandbags which were such an im|>oriant factor in fortifications during the 
last war had to-day been replaced to a considerable extent by more permanent 
structures consisting principally of concrste Mr. M. Azhar AH complained that 
the definitions of companies and factories differed in the Bill from those in 
Company Law and the Factories Act. Me presumed that the difference was 
due to toe fact that the Government wanted to rope in the largest number of 
concerns. Mr. Hweeain Mai Laljee strongly pleaded for Indian tradere 
abroad and naked what had the Government done to help those traders that 
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it should now tax them and unreasonably ? At this stage as there was 
no quorum, the House adjourned till the next day, the 14th. March, when 
Sir H, P. Mody % after humorously commenting on the work of the *‘much-be* 
nighted select committee,*’ pleaded the case of the cinema industry, the shipping 
industry and Sindhi merchants trading abroad, to all three of whom due regard 
should be paid. It was a matter of fundamental importance, declared Sir HomL 
that in the administration of the Act, the right type- of officers should be selected 
and the right type of appellate personnel constituted. He asked that special instruc- 
tions be issued to the officers to exerc ise forbearance and indulgence and in all 
cases of doubt to give the benefit of it to the assessor. Sir A. H. Qhutnavi said 
that Indian Chambers of Commerce were opt>osed to the principle of the Bill. 
India was prepared to help the Government defeat Hitlerism and Stalinism. The 
Government wanted eight crores for this purpose and proposed to raise Rs. five 
crores by increased railway rates and fares and the balance of three crores by this 
tax. The three crores, he contended, should be obtained by other ways. Sir Yamin 
Khan argued that industries should be satisfied with six per cent profit and that 
Government in proposing to take only 50 per cent of excess profits had shown 
great consideration to industrial concerns. Mr. Aney asked that in computing 
standard profits the highest income of any one year should be takcu into 
account and not the average of a number of years. Sir Jeremy Rumman. 
Finance Member, replying to the debate confined his remarks to the general 
aspects of the Bill. Referring to the repeated assertion that the Bill would 
tax other than war profits, he Baid that the principle was not taxation of 
profits which could be demonstrated to be due to the war. It web taxation of 
excess profits arising in war conditions because it wbb based on the principle of 
priority of taxation, namely, that the coBt of additional defence measures should be 
borne m the first instance by those who in war conditions found themselves not 
worse off but better off. Sir Zia-ud-Dm Ahmed , who represented a viewpoint with 
which he had the utmost sympathy, proceeded the Finance Member, was not satisfied 
with the additional option given lo the taxpayer. The situation in which be found 
himself, said Sir Jeremy Kaieman, was that there were certain industries which 
like many industries in Europe were earning substantial war profits duiing the 
period before war actually broke out. The bill as originally introduced was devised 
to tax those profits as well as profits which had accrued or would accrue after the 
outbreak of war. But, in the course of examining this question in the select 
committee, he came to the conclusion that there were also a number of industries 
and a large field of commercial activity in India which were comparatively 
unaffected by the quasi-war conditions which prevailed in Europe for a year or 
more before the war. Sir Jeremy felt he would be on stronger ground in basing 
the Bill on the broad principle of equity which would eliminate as many eases of 
hardship as possible. It would be better that the Bill be modified in the direction 
of greater equitablencss. and if necessary and the needs later should so require it. 
the incidence of the tax should be increased in other ways. Although the relief 
and the advantage to certain concerns which had resulted from this important 
modification was substantial it was nevertheless couutei balanced l»y a great improve- 
ment in the equitable incidence of the measure. Hefei ring to the machine! y to 
administer the measure, he assured the House that he realized the importance of 
s measure of this kind being not only efficiently administcied but administered in 
the proj>er spirit. The HoiiBe then adjourned till the next day, the lf>tb. March, 
and continued discussion on the Bill clause by clause till the 20th. March when it 
passed the third reading of the Bill. Moving the third reading, Sir Jeremy Rumman, 
finance Member, referred to the two main changes which the Bill had undergone 
during the consideration stage, namely, the raising of the exemption limit to Hs. 
dt-.'U) and the widening of the scope of clause 20 to cover ceitain additional types 
of cases to which the Central Board of Revenue could grant relief. With these 
amendments he felt that possibilities of genuine hardships had been greatly reduced. 
He gave the assurance that the administration of the Act would be carried out in 
the spirit which would be sympathetic to the growth of industry, particularly of 
new and pioneer industries (hear, bean. He was himself exceedingly anxious that 
evei y tiling should be done to encourage industry to take advantage of the 
opportunities provided by war and it was with that end in view that he was happy 
h) place at the Commerce Member’s disposal funds which could he used for research 
pioneer work by the Board of Industry. In the same spirit be would himself 
•oporriae the admin iatrmtion of the provisions which had now been included in 
■tetioa 26 and lie hoped to be able tc secure that no damage was done to the 
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* DSBAT* Off TBS FlffAKCS BlXX (COSTS.) 

Mat jktABQR MChe Tt***c* Member, la moving far the t consideration of the 
FSooncO BIB today. Mid that bit budget «|»cfeh con turned the background of 
tfa financial proposals. Mr. Barney Scott gave figure# to show that the total 
mm u« 6( sugar to bo soldi doling this year together aith the carry-over from tba 
the previous season true perils!** 1T>0,UIU tons against the consumption figure for 
the country of just 6\eC one million tons. What was to hapten to the balance, 
amt what ires Jam going to do ? There was no room for Java import* and if the 
ittt|«erted even smhll quantities she would depress the market while if she resorted 
66 dumping to get rid of her surplus there non hi l>e a slump in sugar prices and 
crashes all round. Ouo remedy infidit, he the curtailment of production but that 
would afFivt provincial revenues mid the V. 1\ Hm eminent representative was 
reported to bare expressed him«ett against that remedy. Mr. Bcou suggested the 
setting np immediately of a cummin oe repiewimng the Finance, Commerce and 
Agricultural Department a tin! provincial (lovoinuunt re piowii tame* and two or 
thtea representatives of the sugar industry to iu\ csti^oto the elfivt of central and 
provincial taxation and exiisc on the imlitstiy and to stabilize sugar pliers 
•o that all interests mLht get a fair letum. ilc also suggested that the 
increased excise sbouhllic brought into clfis-t on stuar maiittfai uued only after 
March 1. The Assembly at this stage utijnuiiiid till the 2bth. March when 
Sir Abdul Halim Glut nnu strongly cruun-cd the Appoiutmcnl ot liaison oflicers 
and controllers in connexion with the supply of wat material. These (Stivers, he 
taut, were alt Biiiojemi* with only one i.v option, They uric all iliaun from the 
very trades which they urn* supj o^cd to «*ouir«*l. Mr Abdul JInlim reform! in 
particular the liaison o.licer in icgiiid to the leather ttadc and said that lmles and 
skins was a business in which Moslem* had a nn»no|oly and yet not one of thtm 
was consulted before thtaoJIner was Appointed. Fuither, this oflieer a ho was an 
Englishman was now in a position to know all the trade tCvrus and all the hide 
merchants wiwc at his me*ey\ Mr Abdul Halim said that there was no need for 
a rfew department of supply. He demanded the bn minion ot Hutgnli untis in the 
Army, and criticiziii**. the All-In un Jfadio dtclured time ir was carrying on Congress 
projwgaiuls. lie objected to the dwnuiinimnrc ot CuMitta ns a llaj port and 
ftibwt for Alt assuiance that it would be thriwti 0 |»cn again to llaj trallX Str 0. 
S % implying to the ‘“long, dienry diip of dl»i «tragiiig declamation" of earlier 

•pCfiker* rrferreti to the anxiety cxptctstd by one ot them about f ho Taj Mahal and 
caveelhe assurance that the Uovernmeut tully rcaii/<*d that it \vn* a legacy of liesnty 
to u11 communities in the country nml deserved tl*c nnno-t caie. Jip added that 
the superintendent in charge had during tin Faster holidays a*sui«d him tlmt there 
was nothing like imminent at immediate lisk to the Taj. As ir.ards the closing of 
the Fort of Calcutta, he said that it was a tem|*or«ry ear tm satire and llaj pilgrim# 
Who would normally sad from that Tort were given *| 0 <ud fault us to travel to 
Bombay ami anil Iron! there. Sir ZStnMin Ahm*J *aid that the Mcnieyer Award 
needed mMon» It might hnve suited the condition* at the time if was given 
ifiit hhd now become unsuitable owing particularly to tin change Causal by the 
War, -Tai-eiiHC df-ibc cCfiiral ttovcrnnim and bright down 

those of dn iwihces. Jlef lliat iti the course, of war every one in Hie country 
Who wa* fh W f*Wh>n to pay mfi*t fay tutdgiayc the warning that thci-copta must 
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lation would be reserved for His Majesty’s pleasure. No approach to legislation 
of this type bad yet materialised. As regards Burma, a at roue representation on 
the subject of compensation arising from the riots bad been addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Btste for Burma and as regards the general relations between the two com- 
munities in that country there had been some improvement and he could testify 
on the evidence of the Government ot India’s Agent in Burma that in the interior 
of the country the atmosphere was W'U'r than for some time. One of the most 
im|>ortaut pieces of legislation there related to land purchase but according to a 
report published this morning as a result of discussion a solution had been evolved 
which was not altogether iinaceepta** 1 *' to the Indian community in Butma. But the 
Government had not given up the subject. A ecrtnin controversy, continued Kir 
Girija, had arisen with regard to Natal arising from the under taking which the 
lodian community had given voluntarily abstaining fjotn purchase of land in pre- 
dominantly European areas, but the sittiaMon in Houth Africa generally with regard 
to the Indian question was so ethical and the marshalling of political parties in 
the Legislature so evcntly balanced that we had to go very carefully indeed lest 
worse befall us. Last year, we were actually threatened with legislation to make 
segregation permanent but the present Ministry had given the assurance that it 
was not going to bring in any s|«*cinl legislation. All that it had done was to 
appoint a fact-finding com mission in this situation. It was desirable that the paths 
oi discretion and of prudence Bhould he followed. 

Modification of Fiscal Policy 

Sir Raja Ali moved his resolution recommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee of officials and non-offic’als to examine the present fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment of India and Teoommend suitable modifications. He traced the evolution of 
the present policy of discriminating protection and said that honest doubts had 
arisen whether the Exchequer was not helping industries too much by giving them 
an amount of protection which was not justified by the circumstances of the case. 
He had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Pedate on the Finance Bill (contd.) 

28th MARCH The Assembly continued the general debate on the Finance Bill 
to-day. Sir TAnuddin concentrated hiB criticism on the Department of Hupply, 
particularly the appointment of advisers and liaison officers. He urged tbe aboli- 
tion of the contracts directorate and pointed out that the Hupply department could 
secure orders. lie asked, however, that purchases should be made through the 
Indian Htores department. The Supply department, he demanded, should consist 
only of officials, lie wanted that an announcement should he made with regard 
to the I ndo- Japanese trade negotiations. The existing agreement was due to 
expire on March 31 and the Government must indicate their intentions and plans 
to deal with the period when no agreement would be there. Hir Zisuddtn said 
tbe textiile industry was not entitled to have the protection both of high tariff 
duties as well as of import auotas. Either the one or the other should be removed. 
Pandit K. K . Malaviya declared that if there was any justification in any year 
for throwing out the Finance Bill it was this year. He charged the Government 
of India with a deliberate attempt to keep down the prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties in India so that they could be extorted to the United Kingdom as cheaply 
as possible. The Government, he asserted, wanted to stop exports of these com- 
modities to neutral countries in order that an artificial depression in prices might 
be created for the benefit of tbe United Kingdom, He opposed the increecd sugar 
duty. Mr. Lalehand Navulrai called upon the Finance Member to prove to the 
House that increased sugar duty would not adversely affect the manufacturer, the 
canegrower or tbe consumer ana to explain why the sugar tariff board report bad 
been shelved. In view of tbe surplus in the budget be urged tbe Finance Member 
to coniider the desirability of raising tbe exemption limit with regard to income- 
tax from Ha. 1,500 to Rs. 2000. Mr. liekhind said that the slab evstem was intro- 
duced last year as an experiment and be suggested that the surplus was possibly 
the result of that system. If so, some relief was due to tbe incometax payer. 
He urged the reduction of the salt duty from Rs. 1-4 to Re 1 and objected to tha 
reduction in the salt import duty. He pressed for tbe establishment of a radio 
•Ution at Karachi and the development of telephone communication in tbe interior 
uod pleaded for greater representation of Bindhis in tbe services. Mr. Atkarali 
•aid that the annual sessions of tha Congress and the League were to be held la 
Bangarh sad Lahore and that they would bring more revenue to tha railway* 
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Why then, he asked, did Government raise the rates and fares. The demand for 
declarations of Government’s intentions with regard to India was, in his opinion, 
useless, because declarations had been made on many occasions before, right from 
the lime of Queen Victoria, but bad been treated as scraps of paper. What was 
required was unity in the country and if that was achieved, a small constitnent 
assembly of eleven members would be sufficient to frame the constitution. Mauinna 
Zafar Ali declared : it is the duty of every civilized Government to see to it that 
not one of its subjects starves, that bread is supplied to every man and woman in 
this country -not bread with butter, because butter is scarce-~but only bread, lias 
any census lawn taken of the number of people who arc starving ? Is there a 
poor bouse in India ? If not now, at least after the war, let the Finance Member 
make provision in the budget for an old age )>cn»ion for everyone in Imkia above 
GO years of at least Ks. 10. (Laughter.) People would be prepared to tax themselves 
for this but not for the palatial Government buildings. lH)cs the Finance Member 
know the rate of unemployment, that Madras graduates are selling betels, and 
Bombay graduates are shoe- blue ks.” Sir Jeremy Raisman began by emphasizing 
the extreme uncertainty of the proepcct which faced the country in the year ahead. 
The budgetary policy, he declared, was one which would ensure the financial 
stability of the country in the face of the probable adverse inftoenccs and enable 
it to withstand the shocks she might receive. He repudiated the charge of 
underestimation of revenue and pointed out that if that was true, none would have 
expected some large surplus emerging, unless expenditure also had been greatly 
expanding. But actually, during the three years preceding the current year, the 
figures of revenue collected and the actual expenditure charged to that revenue 
showed surpluses of 1U. 121 lakhs, 172 lakhs and Ks 174 lakhs respectively, which 
were insufficient to provide for the three crorcs of sinking fund each year. Nor 
had expenditure increased greatly during these years. t*ir Jeremy went on to 
stress the fact that the criterion of a budget was whether the general result was 
reasonably close to the original estimate. He asserted that the present policy must 
be to facilitate and ensure the fullest and most effective utilization of India's 
economic resources for the purpose of winning the war and coupled with the 
measures taken to ensure that end there must be due regard for the necessity of 
placing the country in the strongest possible position after the emergency, lie 
was sure these were the main objectives which must be kept in view throughout. 
He criticized those who talked on the one hand of the exploitation of India for the 
benefit of the Allies and complained that India was not being given full opportunity 
to cater to the requirements of the Allies, ltefcmliug the sugar duty and the 
petrol duty, he asked his critics to suggest alternatives and declared that the 
additional taxation of luxuries must he ruled out because they were in the nature 
of uncertain sources. He reiterated the view that sugar, more particularly in India 
than elsewhere, was the vehicle for an important revenue tax. lie said that he was 
fully aware of the difficulties of the industry but it was dear that the price of 
sugar had been maintained for an unduly long time at an un justifiably high level 
ana high prices maintained at the sacrifice of the consumer had led to the high 
prices of cane aud the industry found itself involved in a vicious circle. He 
contended that a change was bound to come about in the conditions of the 
production and the marketing of sugar and that change was inevitable whether 
the excise duty was maintained unchanged or increased or reduced. The 
House pa.'*cd the motion for consideration and on the next day, the 
tSth. March, an attempt to fix the t'elrol duty at ten annas instead of 
twelve was made by Afaulvi Abdul (Jhuni. Snrdar Sant JSingh, Maulana Zafar 
Ali and Mr. M. K. Aney, who supi*ortcd Mnulvi Ghnni. complained of high prices 
of petrol and urged price control. They argued that the enhanced duty would hit 
industries hhrd. tSir Jeremy Raisman , replying, pointed out that the use of petrol 
for stationary engines in industries was a negligible fraction of the total and it was 
in his opinion not a consideration which should carry an)’ weight in dealing with the 
increase of duty. As for the question of high petrol prices, here, si in the caee of 
sugar, questions of that kind were not directly relevant to the Finanre Bill. He 
was not prepared to accept that it would be open or justifiable for the Government 
to attempt any far-rcaching scheme of regulation, ifuulvi Abdul Q ham's amend- 
ment was negatived as also Mr. l*alchand Naval rai's amendmend to fix the duty at 
eleven annas. Efforts were made by Mr. A 'nvalral and Maulvi Abdul Ohaui to 
reduce the price of postcards and to raise the income-tax exemption limit from 
Rs. 1,500 to Ra. 2,000 but failed. Moving that the Bill as amended be passed, 
Bis Jeremy Raisman expressed gratification that the House had been ao reasonable 
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la doling with the Bill. Maolvl Abdul Ghani, Mr. Laleband Navalrai and Mr. 
Aa m opposed the motion. Tbe Finance Bill, it will be recalled, bad been thrown 
oat at the Aral or eecond reading etagee daring tbe laet fire year*. The Bill, with 
oaa amendment exempting eugar prodoced npto February 29 from tbe e nha n c ed 
doty, wan poeeed without a diriaion to-day. 


Britub Subjects’ Defence SbkviceBill 
lab ARIL '.—Unusually excited ecenee were witnessed to-day when the Bill 
relating to military serrice by European British Subjects in Indie csme up for 
discussion. The House divided no less than four times. Once on a closure 
motion, as feelings ran high and elected members opposite seemed determined to 
fight for certain questions of principle raised in the Bill. The Division List dis- 
closed that with the exception of Mr. Shahban and Raja Kushnalsingh, who gener- 
ally sit with Official Members, all Indian elected members belonging both to the 
Muslim League and the Nationalist Party voted together against the measure on 
the ground of principle Commenting on Government’! refusal to amend the bill 
Mr. L. K. Muttra satirically cried, "They should be given a riding allowance for 
riding roughshod over our wishes”. Mr. Jafar Alt deplored the absence of Con- 
men members and said. “If they had been here, they would have made you 
dance.” On the other hand, one Nationalist Member regretfully observed. *we 
find it increasingly difficult for decent people to be here.” The main objections 
to the bill were three, according to the trend of to-day’s debate. Firstly, Govern- 
ment was charged with racial discrimination as the Bill provided oimortunltiea 
of military service only to Europeans, and not to Indiana also. Mr. Ohiaiuddin 
referred to the fact that the Bengal, the Punjab and Bind legislatures had agreed 
to help Britain in war, and bitterly asked. "Why don’t you include Punjabis. 
Bengalis and Bindhis in the Bill ?” The second objection was inclusion of 
European British Subjects belonging to the Dominions and colonies. This was 
vehemently opposed as a calculated affront to Indian nationhood, as the Bill pro- 
posed to give facilities for military service to people coming from territories, where 
Indiana were treated as “worse than animals”. Tbe third objection was to the 
words “National service” used in the Bill. This was criticised as a misnomer by 
Mr. Amy. There waa nothing according to him National about it The motion 
for consideration of the bill moved by Mr. A. 1)4. V. WiUinm t. Defence Co-ordi- 
nation Secretary, was pressed to a division snd passed by 41 votes to 22. the 
Moslem League sod Congress Nationalist Party members joining to vote against 
it and the European group, nominated and Government members voting for the 
motion. The third reading of the bill was passed by 40 votes to 12. 

Defence or India Amend. Bill 


The bill to amend the Defence of India Act in order to provide among other 
things, for the prevention of the spread of reports or prosecution of purposes 
prejudicial to Hia Majesty’s relations with foreign lowers was next taken up. Mr. 
William «, moving consideration of it, explained objects, and added that the provisioni 
of the Act were proposed to be extended to Indian states and tribal areas. Bardsr 
Bant 8ingh, Manlana Zafar Ali and Pandit L. K. Maitra opposed the bill. Sardar 
Sant Singh dealt at length with the working of the Act in tbe provinces, and 
•aid hia information was that it was being used by l’rovincial Governments to 
oust their politics! opponent. In the Punjab alone, there were already 900 
convictions under the Act. He urged the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the working of the Act. After referring to tbe action taken against Frol 
Bangs, he aaid that Bir Samuel Hot re in the House of Commons gave the 
assurance that Government would devise machinery to keep a check on ths 
executive in matters of externment snd internment of individuals. Bardsr Boat 
Singh asked the Government of India to do likewise. Manlana Zajar Ali said 
he was At one with the Government if tbe bill was used against those who 
obstructed the prosecution of the war, but his grievauce was that ths Act was 
being need against persons holding advanced political views. Pandit Maitra 
charged ths Government of India with failure to carry out ths undertaking to hasp 
a careful watch on ths Provincial Government’s use of the powers nndsr the Ash 
In Bengal, there had been 599 convictions under it, and the press hod bean 
waffled The provisions had been distorted snd mods applicable to esses to 
which they did not la feet have any reference. He asked why the net was being 
onsndnd to the tribal areas. Ths deb a t e hod not concluded, whan ths Honso 
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Aorictltcral Produce Ckss Bill 

End. APRIL ' The Agricultural Produce Cess Bill, as reported upon by the 
Select Committee, was taken up for consideration to-day. Sir G. S. Bajpai , 
moving that the Hill he taken into consideration, replied to certain criticisms made 
on the Hill since the dictate on its reference to Select Committee. He said firstly 
the incidence of the proposed cess would in no case rise even to one pice |>er unit 
involved and secondly, since the introduction of the Bill, the prices of agricultural 
produce as shown by index prices had Fullered no adverse effect. Thirdly, the 

} tro|>osi*d cess of half per cent advulorem was well h< low the rate of cess already 
evied in the case of other commodities such as jute, ri *e, entice. Applying these 
three tests, tlfccrefore it was not reasonable to argue that this modest cess for the 
benefit of the agriculturist was going to operate as a handi ap to him. rsr Giija 
Hhankar gave the n^nruiice that the right to n«k questions and move resolutions 
with regard to nil manors pertaining to the activities of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research for whose liuan- ial benefit the cess would he levied would 
not he abated one jot or tittle because of Hie passing of the Hill. He also assured 
the House that the ellivt of the Act on export trade would he watched and pointed 
out tiiat the Government had power to remove from the list of commodities on 
which the cess would he levied Anything which was adversely affected bv the 
ress. Maulauu /.afar A li urged the need lor facilities for export of agricultural 
commodities and declared that the Government had not done enough to secure 
a sutlicicut supply of manure to agriculturists. He suguo^cd a prohibitive duty 
on the export of manure. Mr. Saumau, opposing the Hill, said that though the 
incidence jit the cess might he low. the principle of the levy was in itself 
objectionable, 'flic Imperial Goinicil of Agricultural Research, he said, should not 
be looked upon as a commercial concern hut should have its expenses met from 
the Central Exchequer. Mr. J. /■’. /J-i.v/e (European Group) asked whether the 
reus would npplj to com modi lies already ordered before the introduction of the 
Hill hut not yet slopped. He urged that the Government should reconsider the 
list of articles on which the cess was proposed and drew attention to the ease of 
pepper, groundnuts and cashew nuts which, he asked, should he exempted. Sir 
Zui-utl-thn .|/iiwei/ did not object to the principle of levying the cess but pleaded 
that it should ho examined hv a competent committee of the merchants eonceriied. 
lie pleaded that the House should have time to discuss the rules under the Art, 
and should he given the assurance that the powers of the Legislature over the 
affairs of the Imperial Goun il were not diminished and period i *al reports of the 
working of the Act should he placed lufoie the numbers. Pundit A*. K. Mnl<\viya 
supported the Hill but suggested that wa<*e c.etou should also he included in the 
list because it was an ini con ant article which every country in the world was at 
present eonserving. » < ir (/. S. /m./mi. replying, pointed out that a prohibitive 
export duty on manure such as had been suggested would meet only nn insigni- 
ficant part of the money required hut lie gave the assurance that the Imperial 
Council would consider the suggestion for conserving the supplies of manure. lie 
assured Mr. Hoyle that the position of rnmmodiii*** bought before the Hill was 
* introduced would he sympathetically examined, lie thought that it should be 
possible to give relief if it was found to be due. I hiring the second reading. Sir 
O . S. Buif xti accepted two amendments moved by Mr. Xauntan for the omission 
from the list of raw hides cuttings and raw skins cuttings, aiul the Bill, with 
this change, was passed. 

Insurance Act Amend. Hill 

The House then passed Sir A. Ramntu nmi Mudaltar's Bill to amend the 
Insurance Act with two iinifwiunt changes, which were explained by the mover. 
The firet, said i*ir Ramaswami, confined the rights of reciprocity to insurance 
companies in Indian States instead of extending them, as originally proposed in the 
amending Bill, to companies outside India also, lie accepted this restriction in 
flew of ccrtaiu apprehensions expressed by insurance companies with regard to the 
extension of the reeiprocity provisions beyond India. Secondly, with regard to 
eetuariel valuation by * hith the Government under the Act had to satisfy them- 
selves about the soundness of companies before permitting them to amalgamate, he 
eeoepted the suggestion that if one of the companies had a standing which eras 
well-known to the Government, a fresh actuarial valuation should not bs n ece ss ar y 
end the leal actuarial report, provided it wss not more than five years old. showla 
be considered sufficient for the purpose of amalgamation. Mr. L. C, Bun end Mr. 
Jffleumon weloomed the BUI which was passed. 
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Excess Profits Tax Bill (cohtd.) 

Hie House also assented to the amendments made in the Connell of State to 
the Excess Profits Tax Bill. 

Parsi Marriage & Divorce Act 

Earlier in the morning, the House, on Sir H. P. Mody'a motion, passed 
the Bill to amend the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act as passed by the Council 
of .State. 

Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

4th. APRIL :—Sir Ram a sir a mi Mudatiar, in moving for consideration of the 
second Tariff Bill to-day, explained why duties on 'wheat and broken rice were being 
continued for another year and those on silk for another two years. Referring to 
wheat, the Commerce Member said that the question bristled with difficulties. 
Boon after the outbreak of war, one set of opinion in India wanted price control 
while another wanted no control particularly with regard to agricultural commodi- 
ties. In between these two sets of opinions, there was the question of retaining 
the import duty on wheat. It wab pointed out that the duty artificially raised 
the price of wheat and that shipping difficulties and current prices of that article 
could adequately protect the interests of the cultivator. Taking the long range 
view, however, the Government decided to continue the duty for another year. 
As for silk, the Commerce Member said that the report of the Tariff Board was 
submitted to the Gorvernment in January laBt year. It was then too late for 
the Government to reach a decision and bring up the necessary legislation during 
the budget session. fcince then war had broken out and bad radically changed 
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it was found that due to import difficulties, the prices of silk were already higher 
than were regarded fair prices by the Tariff Board. In fairness to the industry, the 
Government had decided to continue the existing duties for a further period 
of two years. The Bill was passed. 

The Drugs Bill 

5th. APRIL ' The Assembly to-day passed the Drugs Bills. During 
discussion of the clauses, on Pandit L. AT. Maitra'a motion, the House agreed to 
the enlargement of the Drugs Technical Advisory Board by the addition of an 
elected representative of the Central Council of the Indian MedictA Association and 
au elected representative of the branches in India of the British Medical Association. 

As the result of a compromise, a new clause was added, providing for the 
constitution of a Drugs Consultative Committee. The House agrera to the proposal 
made by Pandit Maitra and accepted by Sir O. S. Bajpai that the two schedules 
to the Bill should be brought together into one single schedule and consequential 
changes were made in the relevant Clauses 7 and 15. The Bill, as amended, was 
passed. 

Mines Act Amend. Bill 

The House then passed Sir Ramaawami Mudaliar'a Bill to amend the Indian 
Mines Act. 

Petroleum Act Amend. Bill 

The Commerce Member’s Bill to amend the Petroleum Act was taken up and 
had not been disposed of when the House rose for the day. 

Motor Vehicles Act Amend. Bill 

6th. APRIL .—The Budget session of the Assembly concluded to-day. The 
House passed Sir Ramaawami Mudaliar'a Pertroleum Bill and Sir Andrew 
Clow’a Bill to amend the Motor Vehiclea Act, The House was then prorogued. 
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January Sezaioa— Calcutta— 3rd January to 19th. January 1940 

The Bengal Money-lenders’ Bile 

Tho Bengal Legislative Council commenced its January Session in 
Calcutta on the 3rd. January 1J40- after the Xmas recess and took up the 
further consideration of the Bengal Money Lenders Bill, 1039. The House dispos'd 
of a large number of amendments moved by the opposition and the Coalition Pmiv 
relating to tbi Explanatory clause of the Bill, (clause Amendments of the 
opposition were all lost without any division while two or three amendments of 
minor importance moved by the Coalition Party were accepted by the Hon'Me 
Nawab Mmharuf Hussain, Judicial Minister, and passed. The consideration of 
a few amendments relating to the definition of the word ‘loan’ for the purpose of 
the bill tabled' by both sections of the House were postponed ni the request of 
the Government. To-day ’a discussion was dull, which was practically confined 
between the mover of an amendment and the Ilon’ide the Minister. The amend- 
ments relating to clause 3 of. the bill which dealt Avith ‘notified bank’ for the 
purpose of this bill was also postfttned. The House then adjourned till the 
next day, the 4th. January, when It passed as many as II clauses (clauses 4 to 
14) with few amendments. Though Urge number of amendments stood in the 
name of Afferent members belonging to either section of the House, only a few 
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Boundaries or Bengal 

8Bl JANUARY n-Non-offidal resolutions wen discussed in the Council to-day. 
A Ksolution urgin'; the Government to move' the authorities concerned for obtaining 
w avder-in-council under the provisions of Section 290 of the Government of India 
Act R«5, for altering the boundaries of the* province of Bengal on the basis of 
luigttislic affinities, and the re-union of all Bengali-speakiag areas in the province of 
Bengal, was discussed. It had been, moved by Ms. Kamini Kumar Dull and 
partly discussed before the Christmas recess. Intervening in the debate, the Chief 
Minister said that, in his opinion, the real object iu moving such a resolution was 
not to sec ure administrative eMiiency, but to get rid of the Muslim majority in 
Bengal. The resolution was lost without a division. 


Law &. Oui>rji is Bengal 

An assurance that the Ministry wore determined to maintain law and order in 
the province nml that. they would nt ones take stc* f >s if they found that Muslim 
masses were really going out of control, was next given by the Chief Minister, .Mr. 
A. AT. Fazlul Huy, in the course of u debate ou a tron-olliml resolution moved by 
Mr. Lalit Chandra bus {Congress), on the communal tension in Noakhali district. 
Mr. lias’s resolution urged the appointment of a commit ire with the |>ower to take 
evidence* to enquire into the ran*cs of strained relations between Hindus nml 
Muslims in the district of Noakhali and to suggest remedies. The resolution was 
discussed on the 1MU. January, the next non -oils -ial day, when the Congress party 
strongly argued that suliicirnt materials had bom placed before the Council to ciium? 
nil inquiry by the Coveiinncni and emphasised that the leaders of the Muslim 
community had been given unrest s ided liberties as a result of which Hindus of 
Noakhali. who were in hopeless minority, had Ineii terrorised ami were Hutt'-iing 
immensely in silence. In ivpfy i<» vhe.-c nHr.aiinits against the | re-< r»t < iovcrinncui 
of Bengal, the H •»>, and t!>e coal ii ionics maintainr! iliat the (barge* were 

baseless, msthdide and had Jem ma»lc merely ns a coutCcr-blnst in ihe charges nude 
by the 11 on ’ole the Chid Minister of IWm.-al, 'Mr. A. K. la/.lcl iiu«|) against i ! 'u 
Congress Govern mrii is. 'Mu* 2 »I : i«o> when put to wife was de.-hiicd lost. No 
siiiii was called for. T’i- is was followed by the eonsidi ratimi of the non-uhieml Bilia. 
vi. Money i.r.M»i.t:s' Bii.i. (ihm-|i.) 

8th to 11th. JANUARY: -The Ce.mil resumed discusdnii on the Money lendeia’ 
Bill ou the 8th. January and contint.cd ii till the ll*h to d»*. idc if nciit y-huding \\a w 
a mere suhsidiaiy fun. .ion of a ha: k or n piinuiry ore. 'ihe intro cl* arose owl of 
a point of order raised by a mender of the 1 *i » i? «-i\e Baity cm il e jsh as to whether 
it was within the compctem-e of a prn\ii.,*i:»l I.*-, bluurc to hv is late ou bunking 
which was federal subject. Tli2 boil, tfenah Mi.;'- no l I !*> . u::i , Minister in ehai.c 
of the Bill, maintained that die prouininl legislanstc had eu ry light to Ic^i^late 
on the regulation and control of money-lending in Bengal. Whether the 1 ransaci ion 
was between an indiv idual and an individual, or between an infill uiimi and su 
institution. money-lending was merely a subsidiary function of a hank, and as su- h 
it cor.ld be dealt "wish by the 1 roviri ial legislature. Hr. JUnlka Kututut MwAnjic 
(Congress) argued that rn mey lending was the very life and breath of a bank, and 
was an integral part of a hank’s fi.n.tmii. Mr. IL Ormond of the Knroj ran 
Croup suggested that ihc Gm eminent should nfer the matter to Hi* Kxcclktncy 
the Viccrov in order that he niiglu obtain the opinion of the ledersl Court on the 
matter. 'J he hnn. Mr. //. S. ti«r,nnnJy. Minister for Commerce and Labour, 
remarked that Air. Ormond's suggestion might he "a way out” but, he added, no 
such convention had been created. He did not think it would be wise to refer the 
matter to the Governor-General for the opinion of the federal Court. Kpcaking on 
the i)oi!it of order, Air. A 'aminikutnar Lotto, Leader of the Opposition, laid that 
while lie admitted that it was one of the functions of a bank to lend money, he 
would like to point out that the Bill was inlru vires of the Provincial legislature. 
J>r. /lu<Ui a Kuhiu't Muokhcrjvc (Congress) remarked tfcat money-lending as siu h 
cowld be controlled by a Provincial Legislature, provided lending of mosey was 
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pursued not by corporations and banks, but by individuals in the course of their 
ordinary avocations. But if money-lending was carried on by corporations, then 
the subject passed out of the jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislature into that of 
the Central. The President, giving his ruling on the 15th. January on the point of 
order that the Bill was ultra vires of the provincial legislature, inasmuch as it 
sought to deal with the conduct of banking business by corporations which was 
an item in the exclusive Federal List, gave the benefit of doubt in favour of the 
contention that the bill was intra vires of the provincial legislature and held that 
discussion of the clause in reference to which the point of order had been raised 
might be proceeded with. The point of order was raised by Mr. Jvdu Bhuehan 
Sarkar (Progressive) before the Christmas recess in reference to Sub-clause 13 (d) 
(1) of Clause 2 of the Bill which includes within the purview of the Bill 
loans advanced by banking corporations other than scheduled and notified 
banks. The point of order was allowed to be discussed by the President for 
two days in which all sections of the House participated. The President gave 
the following ruling : — ‘*1 have given most anxious consideration over this 
matter and considering all aspects of the question I have come to the conclusion 
that when 1 am not free from doubts in my mind, I am not in a position to 
hold that the matter is outside the scope of the provincial legislature. Unless 
in my mind it be indisputably clear that the provision of the Bill relating 
to banks is beyond the jurisdiction of the provincial legislature without any 
reasonable doubts, I shall not by my ruling deprive the Council of the 
opportunity to discuss any clause on merits and arrive at its own decision. 
In the circumstances, 1 give the benefit of doubt in favour of the contention 
that the Sub-clause referred to in the point of order is intra vires of the 
provincial legislature. The discussion of the clause referred to in the point of 
order may accordingly be proceeded with.” On the 17th' January, the President 
disposed of another point of order raised in connection with the consideration of the 
Bill. The point of order was that since promiBBory notes were specially mentioned 
in the exclusive Federal List the matter was beyond the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
legislature. The opposition contended that money-lenaing and negotiability wtirc 
the two mo^t important functions of a promissory note which were affected by 
some of the provisions of this Bill. It was argued on behalf of the Government 
that promissory notes did not necessarily deal with money-lending. In giving 
his ruling, the President pointed out that it was evident that a promissory note 
need not necessarily be based on money-lending as the consideration of such a 
sum need not be a loan. The bill in its present form might hamper to a certain 
extent the negotiability of such a note but it did not prohibit its negotiability. 
The President held that the provisions of the Bill on which the point of order 
had been raised were not ultra vires of the provincial legislature. The Council 
then Adjourned till the next day, the 16th. January when the Bill, as settled, was 
passed. The Bill was piloted by the Hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrauardy in the Assembly last 
year and the Hon. Afawa ft Musharuff Hassain carried it through in the Council. 
The Bill principally aimed at to give relief to the poor agriculturists who had 
been oppressed and suppressed on account of heavy interests charged by the 
mahajanB of the province. By this bill, the maximum rates of interest to be 
charged for loans other than commercial loan, debentures, and money advanced 
by the co-operative societies, and Banking organisations bad been fixed at 10 
and 8 per cent respectively for the unsecured and secured loans. The other 
important provision made in this bill was to provide for easy instalments to repay 
the loans. While giving their support to the measure so far as the general principle 
underlying the Bill was concerned, the Congress Party criticised the ministry 
for having given the retrospective effect of the Act, for excluding debentures, aud 
for making ‘invidious* distinction between banks and other societies etc. The 
Congress Party furtlftr by way of amendments wanted to reduce the maximum 
rate of interests. The above provisions, they feared, might affect the credit system 
of the province. The Government and their supporters, on the other hand, 
maintained that they had tried their level best to make the measure up to the 
line as far as possible and denied that the Bill would affect the credit system 
of the province in any way. 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 1 6th. February to 2nd. April 1940 

General Discussion op the Budget 

The Budget session of the Bengal Lqrisiative Council commenced on the 
17th. February 1040 when the Hon’ble Mr. ft* 8. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, 
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presented the Budget estimates for the year 1940-41 whereafter the House adjourned 
till the 21st. February when the general discussion of the Budget took place: The 
debate was initiated by Khan Bahadur Hayed Muzzemuddm ftossain of the 
coalition party. The Khan Bahadur said that the budget as presented did not disclose 
initiation of any ambitions scheme as admitted by the Finance Minister himself 
and then he ascribed it as due to financial strigcncy and in view of the war condi- 
tion in Europe. Mr. J. B. Ross, while congratulating the Finance Minister for the 
very able way in which he hud formulated the budget estimates for the current 
year, suggested that the tiovernment should make arrangement for suitable 
propaganda to enlighten the rural population about their franchise rights. 
Mr. Rndha Kumud MuLhnjcv (Congress) remarked that the real clog in the wheel 
of Bengal's progress was the hopelessly inadequate allotment of revenue to this 
province by the Lent re. As a result of extremely unjust financial adjustment 
against Bernini, the province was having deficit budgets* since 19-1. By this process, 
she had suffered a loss ui ten cnees of rupees and this money had to be found 
by means of additional taxation. Naturally, with such inadequate resources, 
deterioration was bound to occur in every department of the nation *s activities. 
Mr. Mukhcrjee pointed out how Bengal showed badly in the matter of ex| endituro 
on education, health, medical and other nation-building departments in comparison 
with Bombay and Madias. This, in spite i f the fact that Bengal was the richest 
of all the provinces with a total grn*s tevenue of erores of rupees. He suggested 
that every party in Bengal, iruspectiu; of their political creed, should atiivc 
unitedly to obtain fiuin the Central (tovernmnit full financial jiisti< e to the 
province. Mr. flunni/un Ruhr (Ki ishak-l'n.ja) rcmaikcd that the budget was 
not only extremely conservative but was react ionaiy. The Finance Minister had 
not only not conserved tlie progress already made in some of the nation-building 
departments but had in some instances actually gone back. It had been said that 
slump always followed in the wake of war. 'Hint might be true. At the present 
moment, however. Bengal was in a fortunate portion financially on account of 
war. There was no reason why, anticipating a future slump, they must curtail 

their expenditure on nation-budding d< : ait incuts. It was | rnnissihle to argue 

that to-day they midit be suffering fiom adui-ity hut they might lime piospenty 
in the future and in view of that iln-v should have itnreasul expenditure in the 
nation-building dt pat t ments. Next da>, the 22nd. February, Mr. liiujii u ul 
riuuiilhum * i Oii'jrpss ) also eomlemned the pnq osal for furtlier taxation, which, 
he sr.id, was ‘'inequitable, unjust and erucl". lie was nor opposed in further 
taxation on ] rim ip!e. but his joint was that the limnc} dciimi from this mmr<-c 
should be S| cut. for the benefit c>f the iconic. Mr. Kmler BaLs 1 - (t'oaliiioii) was 
surprised that the Finance Minister had luesentcd a deficit Budget in spite of the 
fuel that tin- | resent economic outlook was brighter than hud been the case at 
any time during the last jo years. Examining the Budget pro] os.il*, he said that 
the provision made for education, particularly piiinury odin aMwii. was most 
inadequate. Ilefening to the irrigation budget, on Una If of the inhabitants of 
North Bengal, he e\, i*s><d gra itndc to the Minister for the piowshm made for 
irrigation in North B*i: a!. Mr. Ka/nini Kumar l)utt x Leader of the Congress 
Opposition, said that the Budget la k- 1 a well-planned scheme for the development 
of the province. In pirating a lmduct the Ministry should bear in mind that 

their pi unary duty was t<» tl.c piuvim-e. Jf this were done, a budget would not 

bear the impress of’ii.div idual or j arty inlluenee as was the ease with the present 
Budget. The real test of u budget was whether it provided ways and means for 
the peoj‘le to have more ir.omy. But. in the present instance it was nothing hut 
a catalogue of doles and grants made here and there and a list of administrative 
cxj-enditnre. lie also cii:i<-i/.id the ph-pof-al for further taxation without form- 
ulating a well-} binned s hone: as to how the money that the projO»ed 
taxes would Yield was going to he sjent. Bni Bahadur S . N. Siniiit, 
also regretted ’that the Ministry proposed to levy further taxes when 
the taxation measures passed by the Legislature last, year had already caused 
discontent in the province. He said that if the sources of revenue already tapped 
were further explored and some economy effected, not only would the deficit he 
wiped out but aUo some additional money found to make larger provisions for 
the nation-building department*. The discussion continued til) the 27th. February 
when, replying to the debate, the Finance Minister informed the House that the 
sum of lis*. ii-VLu provided in lust year s budget for the Visvabharati had been 
released by the Finance Department for j-ayment. He also told the House that 
another sum of Rs. 25,CiU had been allotted in the current year's budget for 
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the hubs institution. The Finance Minister a— ne ed the House dial the Government 
would not eome forward with any proposal for fresh taxation unless they bad 
comprehensive schemes ready in hand, and that the money available from the 
imposition of such taxation would be spent only on nitioa-bnilding departments. 

Nob -official Bills 

Strd. FEBRUARY A number of non-offiicial Bills was disposed of to-day. 
The more Important of them were the Patni Taluks Regulation (Amendment) 
Bill, the Abolition of Dowry Bill and the Local Self-Government (Amendment) 
Bill The first named Bill which was introduced by Khan Bahadur Rettaqul 
Haidar Chowdkury sought to remove some of the difficulties experienced by patnidirs 
by providing “sure mode of registering transferee's name in the sherista of the 
semindar on payment of transfer fee at the time of registration of the transfer”. 
The Bill was passed. 

The Abolition of Dowry Bill, for which Rai Bahadur Surendra Narayan 
Sinha was responsible, aimed at putting a atop to *foe practice -of giving and 
taking dowry as a consideration for marriage, a system widely prevalent in Bengal”. 
The Rai Bahadur (who had introduced the Bill in August 1936) sought to move 
for the consideration of the Bill without reference to a select committee. Nawab 
Musharraf Hossain, Minister, while expressing sympathy with the principles under- 
lying the Bill, suggested reference of the Bill to a select committee to consider 
the measure in its various aspects. In view of the opinions expressed, the President 
was reluctant to suspend the mles and the Bill remained at its original stage. 

The Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill introduced by Mr. 
Humayun Kabir sought the abolition of nominated seats in local bodies and foe 
introduction of adult franchise so far as election to those bodies were concerned. 
It also proposed to debar chairmen of municipalities and district boards from 
standing for election to provincial legislatures. On a motion by foe Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca foe Bill was circulated for diciting public opinion. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Tub Bengal Finance Amend. Biil 1940 

tOth. FEBRUARY The question as to whether the dignity and prestige of foe 
House were affected by the Government coming forward with an amenduig Bill 
to modify the decision of foe Council arrived at a few months before, was discussed 
in connexion with the motion of Hon. Mt. H. 8. Buhrawardy that foe Bengal Finance 
Amendment Bill, 1940, be taken info 'consideration. By this amending Bill the 
Government proposed that they should be given powers to frame rules to exempt 
person or class of persons from foe operation of the Bengal Finance Act, 1939, 
without foe approval of the legislature. Originally the Bengal Finance Act con- 
tained provision giving powers to foe Government to frame rules without approval 
of foe legislature but subsequently foe Council amended the clause to the effect 
foot foe rules framed by the Government for exempting persons or cIhbb of persons 
from foe operation of the Act must have the approval of the legislature, and foe 
modi&caticr made by the llouBe as accepted by the Assembly. Now the Govern- 
ment wanted to restore the original provision of the Act and the Assembly bad 
passed foe amendment. When the Bill came up for discussion to-day, the mem- 
bers took strong exception to the proposed amendment which they characterised as the 
culmination of a scries of outrages that were being perfected by foe present 
Government upon the dignity and liberties of foe Upper House. In foe interest of 
democracy the Government should ask the approval of the legislature in framing 
the rules. The Government had not given even a trial of foe decision of the legis- 
lature and yet had c&ne forward for a revision of their decision without any reason 
whatsoever. Here was the instance whereby the executives wanted to pit themselves 
against foe legislatures, foe members opined. The most noticeable feature was 
that though Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim throughout his speech opposed foe motion 
he voted for the motion, which was ultimately carried by 24 to 19. 

Release of Poutical Prisoners 

1st MARCH A demand for foe immediate and unconditional release of all 
foe political prisoners now in jail, was made in a resolution moved on behalf of 
foe Congress Party by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das to-day. The resolution was nega- 
tived by the House without a division. In moving foe resolution, Mr. Das applied 
to the Government to revise its policy with regard to foe question of release of 
political prisoners and replace the one they were pursuing now by a policy of 
general amnesty to ill poutical prisoners. Dr. Radha Kumud Afukherji (Congress), 
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supporting the revolution, appealed to the Government to releave the remaining 
Itriiiiifftl prisoners on t lie ground of higher statesmanship. Opposing the resolution, 
Khwaja .Sir Nuziaiu fdin. Home Minister, pointed out tliAt the Government liad a 
deli nitc |*olu*y ’ laid down and unproved of by the legislature in regard to the release 
of |«o!itio;il prisoners. And Affording to that policy, the Government had taken 
Return so far. Out of the S7 |>oliiU*al prisoners now in jail, he said, there were Ti 
who fould get out immediately provided they accepted conditional release. The 
Minister complained that of the released prisoners About 40 to .V 1 per cent, ins* cad 
of settling down, were going om to the countryside and taking part in act iu ties, 
which, ‘however, he mtisr say. were not Congress activities. A war was on and 
there was special emergen. y and in such fin-urn stances they had no aLernntivc 
but to 0 |>)*ose the resolution. The Home Minister did not think that opinion ex- 
pressed by a handful of persons gathered in .park* and resolutions passed by them 
constituted public opinion, if that was so, remarked the Home Minister, then 
Gaiitlhiji .would have been the most hated man in Bengal to-ilay, hc-ausc all along 
his journey from Goal undo to Sealdah he had been shown bta k-tlag* at stations 
by a handful .of youths and *:udcuts. That was not public opinion. Public opinion 
in the matter of the Government's policy with regard to the release of |x>litical 
prisoners liad ’been ihvlarcd through its representatives iu the Assembly. Tha 
Council then adjourned till March li. 

JlKNtVU. Ti:x VXl’Y 8nt>. AttEND. Dh.t. 

11th. MARCH : — The Council held a brief sitting to-day when on a motion 
of Mr. E . C. Ormond it. referred the Bengal Truancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 
1939, os passed by the Assembly, to a Select Cmuiuittre -.with instructions to submit 
their report by March iT, 1H 10. By this amending Mill >it was proposed inter atin 
to two vide that the only step that should be taken in execution of a rat decree was 
to bring the entire teiiure or holding to sale. In ootcr to tweveni collision at ealea 
it was also proposed to provide that if the purchaser bids less than the amount due 
under the decree or cert ill -ate the property should pass to him subject t» a liability 
to pay the difference. The Hill was introduced by Sir Bijoy Pretend Singh Bog. 
While expressing syippatlry with the object of the Bill, the membea diieaaaad the 
question as to whether the Bill should be referred to the Select Committee or lor 
public opinion. 

The Bengal Finance Amend. Bill 1940 (Contd.) 

1Mb. MARCS The Council passed to-day, without a division, the Bengal 
Finance Bill, 1940, which empowered the Government to levy an imgradaated lax of 
Rs. 90 per head per annum on ail professions, trades, callings aad employments, 
the tax being payable by thoae who are assessable to iaoooM-tax. The Bill, which 
had already been passed by the Assembly, also empowered the Government to pres- 
cribe rules for exemption or remission of the tax, which was being imposed by the 
Government for the second year. The Finance Minister! Mr. a. 8. Bukrawardy, 
assured the House that, before prescribing the rules, the Government would publish 
a draft thereof in the Gazette, in order to give the public and members of the 
Legislature an opportunity to discuss the matter. The Finance Minister added 
that the Government proposed to give relief to persons who had been wrongly 
assessed to income-tax, to |>orsoiis who earned barely an income assessable to 
income-tax and to those who were temporarily posted in Bengal for war purittses. 

NoN-Ommi, Bills 

ISth. MARCH Several non-oflirial Bills were dealt with to-day. Kiinn Bahadur 
Sailed Mutiz2tiMn(i(Un Hosnjn introduced four Bills, namely, the Bengal Land Re- 
venue Bales Amending Bill, the Bengal Water Hyacinth Amending Bill, the Bengal 
-Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 19; W, and the Bengal Emergency Rent 
Remission Bill. 1938. The first two were referred to t-clcvt Ounmiiuvs and the 
third circulated on the L*.kh. March. , _ 

The Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill 19 Pb sponsmed by Mr. hatter 
Baksh was, on the motion of Mr. Mesbahuddin Ahmed, circulated for the |urj'o*e of 
eliciting opinion oil it by May 31. 

Ou tlie motion of Rai Surcndra Narayan Sin ha Bahadur tin Abolition Af 
Dowry Bill, 1938. which stood in his name, was referred to a Sbvt t\.mmiiico with 
instructions to report by March 25, 1940. 

The Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy Bill, which was hr.ui.lii forward by 
Khan Bahadur Saiycd Muaaamuddin Hotain was, ou the motion of mi v 
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Proud Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion 
on it by December 31 t 1940. The Council then adjourned. 

Bengal Jute Regulation Bill 1940 

19th. to 27tk. MARCH The consideration of the Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, 1940, 
as passed by the Assembly, was the only item of business on the 19th. There were no 
less than 238 amendments of which 52 were disposed of. Of these four were lost., an 

a nal number were withdrawn, and the rest were not moved. Mr Tamizuddin Khan . 

inister, in moving that the Bill be considered, gave a short history of the measure 
and the main problems confronting the jute industry. The Bill, he added, was 
extremely urgent and if there was any delay in passing it, it would be very difficult 
for Government to prepare a record of the existing jute on the land. Under the 
circumstances he requested members who had tabled amendments, not to press them 
unless they involved any change in the principle of the Bill. Further, because there 
was no provision in the Bitl it must not be surmised that Government had not 
got the idea of fixing a price for jute. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das moved that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee with instructions to report by April 30. 1910. 
The Mimster said there was an impression abroad that during the War, cultivators 
might grow as much iute as they liked. But ns a matter of fact, despite the huge 
orders for standbags, the total consumption of loose jute for War purposes up-to- 
date was not very much. This Bill was an emergency measure, and unless something 
was done very quickly the situation might become very serious. He assured the 
House that unless the co-operation of the other jute growing provinces was secured, 
Bengal would not he able to enforce the regulation of jute. Mr. L'dit Chandra Da? 
withdrew his motion on the Minister’s assurance. After disposing of a large number 
of amendments on this day and on the next day, the House adjourned till the 
27th. March when the Bill was passed without any substantial change. 

Official Bills Pwinskd 

28th. MARCH A number of Government Bills were disposed of to-dnv. The 
Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provision) Bill 1 *40 pioiated'hy the 
Hon Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh R nj, The Administrator General’s (Bengal Amendment) 
Bill 1940, and the Official Trustees (Bengal Amendment; Bill, piolatcd by the lion. 
Nuwab Musharuff Hussain were p&SBcd by the Council. 

Bengal Tenancy 3rd. Amknu. Bill (contd.) 

Yet another surprise was sprung by the House when the Bengal 

Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1939, was being discussed. The Bill was 

violated by the Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy. The Hon. President 
(Mr. 8 . C. Milter) held that some of the amendments tabled to the Bill 

contravened the provision of section 299 clause C-) of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. An amendment moved by the coalition party was being discussed 
when Mr. H t C, A . Hunter of the European Party said that they generally 

agreed with the underlying principle of the Bill but they had Berious objection 
regarding one or two clauses of the Bill which were clearly of expropriatory 
character. He added that unless suitable amendments were Agreed to by the Hon. 
Minister his party would most reluctantly oppose the Bill during its final stage. 
Mr. & C. Ormond pointed out that the effect of the amendment would result in 
extinguishing or modifying of some of the existing rights in land and as such it 
could not be considered in the House until previous consent of the Governor was 
obtained. The Chair agreed to the contention of Mr. Ormond and held that 
previous sanction Hhn necessary to havs the amendment discussed. Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Roy proposed that the consideration of the Bill be postponed for necessary 
sanction. The House then adjourned till the 2ad. April when it met twice 
to eonelude consideration of the Bill. During the afternoon session the 
Mioisfcfriatiet Party suffered a defeat when an amendment sponsored by the party 
was rejected by the House by 19 votes to 18. Tbs European group, which to a 
gnat extent holds the balance in the House, joind the Congress and Progressive 
parties in voting against the amendment. Since certain modifications had been 
made in the Bill in this House, it vu to be sent back for consideration to the 
Lower House, which had alreay p assed tt The council was prorogued after 
it had peeeed the Bill 
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The Budget Session— Calcutta— 1 5th. February to 9th. April 1940 

Financial Statement for 1940—41 

The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in 
Calcutta on the 15th. February 1940 when the Don. Mr. H. S. Suhrnu ardy 
presented the Financial Statement for the year 11U0-41. The estimates for the 

coming year were based on the existing level of taxation. The Finance Minister 

explained that he had not bad time since he assmnrd charge of the Finance 
portfolio in December to appraise the situation sutliciently to suggest concrete 

remedies. He was now engaged, however, in a survey of possible sources of 
new revenue and anticipated that before the end of the coming year be would 
place before the House projtosals for new taxation. 

“The immediate effects of the war”, said Mr. Fulu nwnrdy, "have been for 
the most part beneficial to the economy of the province, but it would be dangerous 
to enlarge our commitments on the basis of that prosperity against the slump 
which all previous exjverience suggests must inevitably follow. Further, wc 
must be ready and prepared to take our due share in the burden of the war, 
should events move nearer home and involve us more directly and closely. For 
this reason the Departments had not taken up any new long-range schemes 
likely to involve the finances of the province in retiming cnj enditure of 

considerable magnitude. In my opinion, it would be fatal to the finances of the 

province, if, deceived by an artificial prosperity due to war conditions, we 
permitted ourselves to undertake new commitments that wc cannot hope to be 

able to maintain.” Dealing first with the year the Finance Minister 

said that the deficit of *21.77 lakhs shown in the ltvised estimates had not 
materialised and the year hnd ended with an almost exact balance on revenue 
account. Mr. Suhrawardy then tinned to the current year, the revised estimates for 
which show (he immediate influences of the outbreak of the war. He revealed 
that the revenue receipts are expected to be ‘25 lnkbs more, and expenditure 
on revenue account 48 lakhs less, than was anticipated in the previous budget. 
The Finance Minister recalled that his predecessor, in pit sen ting last years 
budget, announced that it was based on the assumption that war would not 
break out The falsification of this hypothesis bad naturally upset the estimates. 
The former Minister bad also assumed that a loan of one crorc would bo raised 
in order to cover the deficit ; in view of the uncertainty of world conditions, 
however, the Government 'bad decided that it would be inadvisable to resort 
to a loan. As a result, treasury bills aggregating 150 lakhs hid been or would 
be issued during the current year : of this amount 90 lakhs would, aeoordiog 
to present expectations, be repaid before the close of the year, and it waa 
hoped to repay the balance of CO lakhs in the course of the coming year. Mr. 
buhrawardy went on to relate the effects of the war. The stoppage of tspovta 
to Germany, Poland and Cxecho-Blovakia has caused an appreciable decline Is 
receipts from the jute duty, and so far, the increased off-take of the Alike la 
the form of mod-bun Mia heuiain ho* not been .uflivlent to eompanmta io 
fall the doerwm in export* to Central end Northers Euiomso eooatrim. 

' activity in the Shaw Market w.d »*tter trading *»■«'« M to an 

-Meat under receipt* from non-judU-ixl itampe. At a malt of the iapme- 
ia id my earuinip, a larger contribution under income-tax ia axpeoted. 
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BmII#. iome improvement in lend revenue eoOeetion it anticipated at a remit 
of the nap in pricee of agricultural produce 

The revised estimates delimit the in creates expected under the above beads 
as follows : 

Source Increase 

Incometax 21 lakhs 

Land revenue 7 „ 

Stamps 8 „ 

The decrease in the jute duty is expected to be 30 lakhs. As against the 
increases in revenue, the war has necessitated certain extraordinary charges, the 
most important of which were on account of air raid precaution^ control of 
prices, and the employment of extra police to guard protected areas. The bulk 
of these charges, the Minister added, will eventually be recovered from the 
Government of India. The war bad also caused the abandonment or postponement 
of certain items of expenditure, such as curtailment of leave to Indians, non- 
utilisation of state scholarships in European countries, and the postponement of 
some civil work in view of the general rise in the price of materials. 

Turning to the coming year, the Finance Minister said that, on the assumption 
that the existing level of taxation will be maintained and no new sources of 
revenue will be tapped during the year, revenue receipts have been placed at 13 
crores 97 lakhs, as compared with the 14 crores 3 lakhs of the revised estimates 
for the current year. The decrease of G lakhs is due mainly to falls under extra- 
ordinary receipts and land revenue, with compensatory increases under jute duty, 
income-tax and other taxes and civil work, the latter increase being due to larger 
transfers from the Hoad Development Fund in order to finance a more extensive 
programme of road development. The exacted increase from the jute duty is based 
on hopes of improved shipping facilities causing an improvement in exports. The 
estimated expenditure on Revenue account is put at 14 crores 54 lakhs, which is 37 
lakhs higher than the revised estimates. The main increases are intended for civil 
works— which in view of the straitened financial circumstances will be confined to 
those which cannot he postponed without serious administrative inconvenience— 
Public Health —which includes IS lakhs for rural water Bupply, and 5 lakhs for free 
distribution of (juininc— irrigation, and debt conciliation. 

In conclusion, Mr, Puiirawardy said. “Our expenditure has now reached a 
point at which we arc living a little beyond our means, and pending a detailed 
Burvey of the possible new sources of revenue* there is no alternative but to mark 
time. We have been fortunate that we have not had to curtail the many beneficent 
activities that we have undertaken since wc assumed office. Hut I am sure the 
House will agree with me that this is not enough. Wc must expand and expand 
progressively’*. Mr. Suhrawardy adtlcd that they must seize the opportunity in 
Bengal to develop resources and build lip reserves against “the depression that 
we all fear will follow ; we must aim at being in a position to lighten the severity 
of the inevitable slump by undertaking large scale schemes of civil works, irigation 
and drainage. 

Tiie Bknoai. Finance Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Finance (Amendment) Bill, 1940, introduced next by the horn Mr. 
//. S'. Suhranurdft, Finance Minister, was passed. The Opfiosition opposed the 
second reading of the Bill and the Finance Minister's motion to take the Bill into 
consideration was pnsstd by !;(l to -17 \otcs. The Bengal Hunticc Act of 19.‘19 pro- 
vided for the levy of an iiiigraduated tax of Rs. UU per head per annum on all 
trades, caliiuiA, professions and employments, those who were assessable to income- 
tax being liable to pay the tux. 'Jhc Act empowered the Government to make rules 
providing for the exemption or remission of the tax, subject to the approval of the 
I Provincial Legislature. 'Jhc Amending Finance Bill which was passed by the 
House to-day cnijowcrs the Government to make rules providing for 
exemption or remission of the tax without reference to the Legislature. 

Extkknm j'.nt Ok i*i;u— A im. Motion 

16th. FEBRUARY The Congress Baity’s adjournment motion to dimes the 
order served by the Bengal Government on February 14, under the Hefenre of 
India Rules on eleven Kisan and Labour leaders, externing them from Calcutta and 
suburbs was rejected to-night by 1‘ 2 to 7<> votes. The debate lasted nearly two 
hours. In winding up the debate on behalf of the Oi*| osition, Mr. Karat Chandra 
Ihxi held out i threat that unless the Lduuc of India Act and the rules made 
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thereunder were made a dead letter, he nnd other members of the Farty would go 
out of the Assembly to disobey this Art and rules made thereunder, with a view 
to making it a dead letter. Month after month, day after day, protests had been 
made against this and the rules made thereunder, hut no heed appeared to have been 
paid to these protests by the Government. Mr. Bose warned the Government that 
unless they retimed their steps he nnd other members would consider the jails places 
of jalgrimage in order to make the Act nnd the rules a dead letter, lie hoped that 
in this, they would have the support of other parties composing the Opposition iu 
this House, and also parties outside which did not owe allegiance to or hold views 
similar to that of the Congress. Replying to the debate on behalf of the Govrrn- 
ment, fcir Naztmuddin, Home Minister, said that, every one of the Congress 
Governments when they were in power had utilised the rules made under the 
Defence of India Ordinances. Proceeding, the Minister referred to the Opposition's 
contention that, the orders had been served on these persons with a view to stilling 
the Labour movement and turning out people who were connected with organising 
labour in connection with the forthcoming Calcutta Corporation elections, and 
characterised this argument ns ''childish". Several of the speakers, on behalf of the 
Opposition, the Home Minister continued, had not mentioned the activities of 
persons who had been publishing unauthorised leaflets and placarding walls of 
educational institutions and other places with anti-war posters and of people who 
were continuously moving about trying to foment trouble and create disturbances. 
It could not be denied, the Home Minister proceeded, that hundreds and thousands 
of such leaflets were being distributed, not only in mill areas and in the city of 
Calcutta, but also in certain rural areas. It was the deliberate aim of members of 
the Communist. Party to create disturbance, nnd disaMc.’tion itt the country with 
the ultimate aim of bringing about a mass revolution. There were persons before 
the outbreak of the war and there were persons also now, who professed commu- 
nistic ideals. The Minister then proceeded to rend extracts from a leaflet circulated 
surreptitiously in the name of Communists in November, 19! 19, in which it was de- 
clared that they should carry on anti-war propaganda and hold demonstrations with 
a view to utilising the situation created by the outbreak of the war, for the fulfilment 
of their objective. The House then adjourned till thc Jlst. 

General Dismission of Buix.tt 

21st. FEBRUARY : — A substantial reduction in the cost of the general adminis- 
tration was urged by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, initialing the general discussion 
on the Budget for 1940-41 to-day. Mr. Bose regretted that the grant of Rs. lioOOO 
which was provided in the last year’s budget for Viswablmrati at Hunt i- 
niketan, had not been continued in the coming year's budget, nnd requested the 
Finance Minister to provide money for the institution iu the coming year’s budget 
as the Viswabharati did not, according to Mr. Bose, belong to Bengal or India, 
but was an institution belonging to the world. Referring to the Finance Minister's 
hint at new taxation proposals, Mr. Bose remarked that if the proposals were 
brought forwad for the purpose of meeting the deficit the Opposition was not 
prepared to support the same. F peaking on behalf of the European group, Mr. 
W. A. Walker congratulated the Finance Minister on his budget speech. Referring 
to the question of jute and jute restriction Mr. Walker remarked that the Govern- 
ment had been overhasty in their decision regarding this year's jute crop. He 
added that the Government had not considered the possible consequences of restri- 
ction this year and the grave danger to the province which might arise through 
prices being forced up to an economic level. 


Criticism of Ordee on Newspaper 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Government order under the Defence of India Rules 
directing the editor of the Hindusthan Standard , a Calcutta newspaper, to submit 
to the Special Press Adviser for scrutiny all editorial articles intended for publica- 
tion in that paper for a period of three months, formed the subject of an adjourn- 
ment motion. The motion, which gave rise to a heated debate, was rejected 
without a division. The European members did not take part in the discussion. 
The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, described the order as 
"a flagrant abuse" of the powers given under the Defence of India Act and the 
Rules framed under those powers. He said that if their appeal to the Government 
for withdrawal of the order went in vain, they would not only raise a storm of 
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justness of the House impossible. The Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug empbati- 
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cally denied the suggertion made by certain Opposition epeekere that the order 
lepreaented an attempt to muzzle the nationalist Press. He aaid that this particular 
Journal had been guilty of consistently flouting the authorities and violating all 
rules and laws necessary for the preservation of peace and tranquillity doing the 
time of war. A recent article published by the paper had given rise to a abb 
which left no alternative to the Government nut to pern the Older. 

General Discussion of Budget (Contd.) 

Uri * 24th. FEBRUARY '.-Initiating the discussion of the Budget, to-day, Mr. 
Shameuddzn . Ahmed held the Government responsible for not having any Granite 
constructive scheme for the betterment of the province; So far as the cost of 
administration was concerned, if the Government had any ideology and if they 
had any real desire to do good to the province as a whole he could assure the 
Ministry that they would extend their co-operation for earning out those schrimt. 
Instead of doing any constructive work, continued Mr. Shamaoddin, the Miaiaten 
roamed about the villages and were fomenting the spirit of eommunalism by the 
cry of Islam in danger. The Chief Minister promised 'dal bhat’ and free pnmary 
education but he could not materialise his promises in spite of ample facilities. If 
the Ministry wanted to do beneficial work for the masses, he could assure the House 
that his party would not offer any obstruction. Mr. AfaJias Ranjan Barker criticised 
the present year’s budget in a forceful way. Mr. Barker referred to the omission of 
grant to Biswha Bharati and Briniketan and said that those two institutions were not 
only famous in their own province but those two institutions were known outside India. 
He, in his last year’s budget, provided grant for those two institution* and bad got 
appreciation not only from Bengal but from outside Bengal. Proceeding, Mr. Barker 
regretted the pessimism of the Finance Minister which he had expressed in his 
budget statement with regard to the inevitable slum immediately after the war. 
Mr. Barker showed from the past records that the economic condition of the 
country would be better after the war. tie said that after the last preat war e 
demand of lute was increased to a considerable extent and the price considerably 
went high ana he could possibly anticipate that the price of jute must go hi r ii 
after the war. Mr. Abdur Rhhman Siddique deplored the observation made by the 
leader of the European group with regard to the restriction of Jute. Restriction 
of Jute, emphasised Mr. Siddique, was the only means to bring back the prosperity 
of Bengal. If the Government of Bengal caught hold of that golden fibre and 
utilised it in various other wayB, it would bring money from all parts of the world. 
Jute and jute alone would bring enormous money in Bengal. The House then 
adjourned till the next day. the 24th. February, when the necessity of fresh taxation 
to meet the expanding needs of the province was emphasised by the hon. Mr. 
A, K. Fazlul Huq % Chief Minister, who referred to the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education throughout the province, which, he said, would 
require a sum of about five crores. tie also referred to the question of adult 
education, and the establishment of dispensaries in each union. These schemes 
would require money and they could realise that Bengal most have a few more 
crores added to her present revenues in order to meet the expanding needs of 
administration. If they considered the question dispassionately there was no 
escape from the conclusion that, in order to meet the expanding needs of the 
province, they would have to take to taxation. It was no use saying that Bengal 
should not be over-burdened with taxation. Mr. Huq agreed with the members 
of the Opposition that Bengal should have more of that amount which went to 
the Central Exchequer. But till they could get that money, they had to find it 
themselves. Bo far as he was concerned, if not for anything else, at least for the 
purpose of the introduction of free and compulsory education, they would have to 
have recourse to taxation, tie announced that in the near future the Government 
would come up before the legislature with their taxation bills. The Budget discus- 
sion concluded at this stage and the House adjourned till the 26th. 

Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, 1939 

«6tk. FEBRUARY to 4th. MARCH The announcement that the Government pro- 
posed to undertake the preparation of another record of lands under jute cultivation in 
Bengal next year, when jute would be on the lands, was made by % Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan . Minister for Agriculture to-day in the course of the discussion on the 
Bengal Jute Regulation Bill of 1939 when that Bill, which was introduced by 
Government ana referred to s Select Committee in the list Joly Mfrion o i the 
Assembly but which was not proceeded with in the session, wsa placed before tbs 
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Hooae for consideration. The Hinioten told the House thst the Bengali Government 

I. *.« .L. t • 1 IT". * . • 


to revise its own plan in tibia regard. On behalf of the Opposition, it was pointed 
out that they would not oppose the passage of the Bill but what they would like 
to emphasise was that, if Government did not simultaneously bring forward a 
comprehensive measure providing for the fixation of r minimum price of Jute, n 
regulated market and the establishment of warehouses, the Bill would be worse 
than useless. Speaking on behalf of the European Group, Mr. /. 0. Kennedy said 
that although they were opposed to recommittal, his Tarty would urge Government 
to reconsider their decision to regulate the jute crop of 1940-41. Hie recommittal 
motion was rejected without a division and the House proceeded with consideration 
of the Bill. The House disposed of Clauses 1 and 2 and was discussing Clave 3 
of the Bill when the House Adjourned. The Jute Regulation Bill, 1939, empowers 
Government to undertake the preparation of a record of landa under jute cultiva- 
tion in any given year and also eni}»owcrs Government to regulate the jute crop, 
by restricting the acreage of lauds under jute cultivation in any given year. Next- 
day, the 27th February, the question of election was raised in connection with the 
question of the constitution of Union Jute Committees. Hie Bill as originally 
introduced by the Government provided that the Union Jute Committees be splin- 
ted by the Collector or by auch servant of the Crown other than a Police Officer, 
aa may be authorised by the Collector in this behalf. The Select Committee to 
which the Bill was referred recommended a system of elections for the constitution 
of the Union Committees except for the year 19.10, for which year the Committee 
recommended that the Committees would be appointed by the Collector. Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan , Minister moved an amendment urging the acceptance of the 
original provisions of the Bill providing for the appointment of these Committees 
by the Collector. The Minister’* amendment met with vehement opposition and 
evoked a storm of protest from the members of the Opposition. Replying to the 
debate, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan thought that there was misconception about the 
duties and, functions of these Committees. These Committees would have no dis- 
cretion in matter of reduction or extension of the acreage of land to be sown with 
jute by a cultivator according to the notification issued by the Government. The 
Government amendment providing for the ap; mint men t of these Committees by 
the Collector was carried by ltW to fij votes. The House further considered 
the Bill till the 4th. March when the Bill was passed. While not oppoaiug 
the passage of the Bill, to-day. the Opposition expressed the view that 
the object of the Bill would be defeated unless it was accompanied by 
other measures dealing with the other problems of jute. The Opposition suggested 
therefore the bringing forward of a comprehensive measure next year to deal with 
all the aspects of the jute problem. The hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan emphasised 
that the problem of problems was the regulation of the crop and he pointed 
out that the fixation of a minimum price for jute, the ware-housing scheme 
etc would be absolutely futile if the supply was not regulAtcd to the demand. 
He’told the House that Government had decided to abandon its policy of 
regulation of the crop in 1940 with a very heavy heart because, on account of 
the proposal of regulating the crop this year being given up, an apprehension 
existed that the next year’s crop would be very much in excess of the proper 
demand and if that apprehension proved to be true, the price would fall. 
Therefore, he thought that those who had urged the Government to withdraw 
the restriction policy in 1910 had taken a very grave responsibility on themselves. 
The hon. Minister did not agree with the observation made by one of the 
opposing members that the interests of the mill-owners and those of the 
cultivators were always antagonistic. He pointed out that mill-owners performed 
a very important function in the matter of distribution of the commodity. He 
maintained that the situation might be very criticsl during the coming season 
and the Government would watch the situation with the keenest interest and 
would not fail to take whatever feasible and reasonable step might be necessary 
under the distressing circumstances. 

War Bonus to Mill Employed 

ltt. MARCH:— A non-official resolution moved by Dr. Sureth Chandra Banarjm 
mm . the Government of Bengal to take ttepe to compel the authorities of 
•IT mill* and factories within the province of Bengal to grant at least 89 
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of their p»j M War Boons to all claw of employees employed by 

J mitigate toe hardship eansed to the labourers by rise in the pries of 

foodfltnft doe to war was negatived to-day by 58 against 111 votes. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

8 th. to 11th. MABCH ‘.—Series of incidents which led the 8peaker to suspend 
the meeting for a quarter of an hour, aod a walk-out by the Congress and Proja 
Opposition, marked the proceedings when demands for grants in connexion with 
the Budget came up for consideration on the 5th. The first incident, in which Dr. 
Ndlinakeha Sanyal and the Home Minister ( Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin) principally 
figured, occurred when Mr. Khagendra Hath Das Gupta was speaking on two 
cut motions in connexion with a demand by the Home Minister for a grant of 
Rs. 1,19,26,000 for general administration. Mr. Das Gupta was referring to alleged 
oppression of peasants in certain parts of Jalpaigun district, which, he said, 
he could prove by producing copies of notices issued and also copies of orders. 
Thereupon, another member of the Congress Party, Dr. 8anyal t went up to 
Mr. Das Gupta, obtained the copieB, orders and summons, crossed the floor 
and placed them on the Home Minister’s desk. The Borne Minister protested 
against this, and flung away the papers. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed , Leader of 
the Krishak Proia Party, thereupon asked one of the peons on duty inside 
the Chamber standing near him to pick up the papers and return them to Mr. 
Das Gupta, The Home Minister asked the peon not to do so. This gave 
rise to a general uproar when the Speaker intervened, and instructed the Secretary to 
have the papers picked up and returned to Mr. Das Gupta. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed 
protested against the manner in which the Home Minister had prevented the 
peon from picking up the documents. Mr. Ahmed was joined in this protest 
by members of his party and those of the Congress. Meanwhile, Dr. Sanyal 
rose up to read out the contents of the documents when there were shouts 

of "sit down, sit down'* from the Coalition Benches, followed by counter- 
shouts of "go on, go on" from Congress benches. In the midst of the general 
uproar, the Speaker adjourned the Assembly for fifteen minutes. When the 
House reassembled, Mr. Santosh Kumar Baxu, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
informed the Speaker that they felt that they could not take any further past 
In the proceedings of the day unless the Home Minister offered a complete 
"free and frank apology for the unceremonious and most undignified manner" 
in which he had flung away the documents which had been presented to him 
by a member of the House and the manner in which he had prevented a peon 
from picking them up. The Borne Minuter pointed out that as the subject 

under discussion related to his department, he was closely following the 
debate, and no one had the right to disturb him in the manner in which 

he bad been disturbed when the documents were placed on his desk. He 
would like to emphasise that he was as zealously guarding the prestige and 

dignity of the House as anybody else. Khan Bahadur Azizul Hague held that 

the conduct of Dr. Sanyal was "most reprehensible." The Khan Bahadur 

condemned the action of the peon, especially when he had instructions not to 
cross the floor when the House was in session. At the same time, he would 
like to say that the manner in which the Home Minister, in a fit of excitement, 
had asked the peon not to pick up the documents, instead of exercising 

patience, was unsatisfactory. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that the Speaker 
was entitled to give his decision in any manner he liked. But at the same 
lime the Opposition had also the right of recording their protest iu a 
parliamentary manner. He would therefore withdraw his party from the House 
tor the day and as to whether they would abstain themselves from the rest of 
the session, they would decide the next day. Thereupon, the Congress 
Party and the * Krishak Proja Party withdrew. The House continual its 
discussion on tne General Administration Budget for another ten minutes, 
and adjourned till the next day, the 6th. Marsh when the opposition 
again created uproarious scenes by way of shouting and thumping of aeeks for 
the Home Minister* s failure to order "free, frank and complete apology" 

for his "undignified and discourteous conduct" as demanded by the Congress Party. 
The House met to-day in a tense atmosphere, and all the party landers were found 
present just from the very beginning. Mr. A. K. Faslul Hug, the Premier, first 
made a statement, before the interpolations, in which he referred to yesterday's 
unfortunate incident and held that the first offender was Dr. Natinakhym ffmqwf 
and if hs was prepared to offer an unqualified apology, the Homs Mime ter would 
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— » a statement which, he believed, would be acceptable even by the most fasti- 
dloiis member of the House. The leader of the House was followed by the leader 
of the opposition and after interpellations the House was adjourned for the prayer. 
After the interval, when Sir Nazimuddin agaiu rose to speak, interruptions still 
continued. At this stage the Speaker , finding that his request was of no avail, 
asked Mr. Kiron Sankar Ilay, Mr. Xarendra Xnrayuu Chakrabarty, Mr. Sumatra 
Mohan Maitra, Mr. Haripada Cliatterjce, Mr. Khauemlra Nath Das Gupta, Mr. 
Niharendra Dutt Miijumdar and Mr. Sosauka Hekhar Sanyal, all Congress members, 
to withdraw from the House, All of them declined to do so unless they were 
removed. Interruptions still eontinued when the speaker put the cut motions of 
Das Gupta to vote which were lost by 03 against 126 votes. The ,S|>euker then put 
the original motion of Bir Nazimuddin to vote which was passed without division. 
The House then adjourned till tho 8th. Marsh, when in striking contrast to the 
stormy scense of the laBt two days, the sitting began quietly. There was 
no demonstration against the Home Minister, and he was permitted to address the 
House without interruption. Immediately after question -hour, Mr. Santoah Kumar 
Basu. Deputy leader of the Bengal Congress Assembly Tarty, rising on a point 
of order, maintained that the procedure adopted by the Speaker at the last sitting 
on Thursday in leaving undisiwsed of most of the "cut" motions and in putting 
to vote the main demand under the head “General Administration” before the 
scheduled time, was in clear contravention of the provisions of Section 79 (2) of the 
Government of India Act and .Section 15 ( 2 ) of the rules framed by the Governor 
for the conduct of the proceedings of the House and was therefore wholly illegal, 
irregular and ultra vires. Mr. Basu said that when the Speaker put the demand 
te vote under this head, there were twenty-one “cut” motions awaiting disposal and 
more than an hour remained for the time fixed for the rising of the House. He 


the prayer interval to-day, or to-morrow morning, when the House re-assembled. 
Thereafter, the Education Budget was taken into consideration. The lion’ble Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq moved that a Bum of Rs. 1,53,30000 be granted for ex- 
penditure under the head ‘Education-General’. Mr. Barendra A 'ath Hoy Cfmwdhury 
moved a cut motion of Kb. 10U for raising discussion in the inadequacy of 
grants to non-government secondary schools and the administration of such grants. 
The debate was adjourned till the next day, the 8th. March, when the failure of the 
Government to introduce free and compulsory Primary education in all the district* 
of Bengal without imposition of tax on the agriculturists was the subject of 
trenchant criticism by way of cut motions. While the members of the Krishak 
Proia Party in the Opposition group urged upon the Government the need of in- 
troducing free and compulsory primary education without taxation, the Coalition 
party and the Hon’ble Chief Minister maintained that Primaty Education without 
imposing cess to the agriculturists was an iraiXMsible task. The original motion 
for grant was then put to vote and was passed without division. In giving his 


ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. Santoah Kumar Basn yesterday question- 
ing the legality of the proceedings of 6th March, the Hon’ble Spanker held that he 
had absolutely no doubt in his mind that the proceedings of the 6th March were 
regular, valid and legal and not ultra vires or irregular. The House then adjourned 
till the 11th. Mareh when Sir Nazimuddin , Home Minister, replying to the Police 
Budget declared that at least forty to fifty percent of the released detenus mrs still 
active. Their eecret organisations still exist. The entire demand of Rs. 2,12,92*000 
was sanctioned without a ’cut’. Sir Nazimuddin added : “'Jliey do meet and they 
are recognising themselves.” The Home Minister emphasised the necessity of 
having a Bee ret Service, to which objection had been taken on the ground that 
there was at preeent no terrorist movement in the province. Was there, the 
Minister enquired of the member who had, raised the objection, any terrorism in 
Madras T ‘If not, why did Mr. Rsjagopalachari when he wn in office defend the 
Secret Service grant 1* asked Sir Nsximqddin and said : “You cannot govern a 
country without a Secret Service” Proceeding, Sir Nasimuddin said *1 may state 
that this increased grant is necessary, because we have released over 3,000 persons 
who were involved in certain underground consoiiaCT, sod at toast 40 to SO per ©sot 
of the released detenus are still active.” The fact that the > Opposition had agresd 
to Swots only anhour and a half to tbs dimuesiooof th e ^Klics budget, was, 
Sir Naximndoin considered, sufficient testimony ^ Urn ^^t manner inwhieh 
the Folios Department was run. He denied die chans that the Mias had not 
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taken step* tod nl wHh the crim c s mtim&wmma. offence* like defilement of 
tMria flti. The fteSsst took etoy mmaMb step to check these crimes, he aeennd 
the Mmm* Cot motkms moved by Opposition members were ell rejected without 
A division. The H ou s e else sanctioned the demand for grant of Be, 34 , 49.000 
under the head 'Jails and Convict Settlements’ without a ‘cut’. 

Bnoil Non-Agbicultueal Heoyisions Bill 


The membera re s treb led at 9-30 n.m. on the 11th. garth and took up 
consideration of the measure entitled the Bengal Non-Agricultural (Temporary 
Provfskme) Bill, 19401 It provided for the stay of all suits and proceedings in courts 
it law for ejectment of aon-agricaharal tenants for a period of two years, pending 
enactment of further legislation. All the clauses except one were dealt with and 
the Bilk had n smooth passage on the next day. 


Torero os Budget Demands (Contd.) 


lath. A 18th. MIMS A demand for the fixation of minimum price of jute at 
least at Es. 20 per mannd was msds to-day by the members of the Krishak Proja 
and scheduled esatc party by way of out motions on agricultural grant. The cut 
TTK«tfmi of Mr. Waliur Bah mam demanding fixation of minimum price of jute at 
Be. 10 per mannd was lost by 69 against 97 votes. The House sanctioned withont 
any eat the satire demand for grant oi Be. 1&68.000 moved by the Hoo’ble Mr. 
Tamieuddin Khan for expenditure under the heed “Agriculture”. Next day, the 
life March, the failure of the Oorernment to open textile mills at Govern- 
ment initiative to make Bengal self-sufficient in matters of clothes was the subject 
of severe criticism by way of out motion* The cut motion of Mr. Abu Hossain 
Barker to raise a discussion regarding the failure of the Government to start 
eotton mills waa lost withont division. The House sanctioned without any cut 
the entire demand for grant of Ba. 13,12,000 moved by Mr. Taminuldin Khan for 
it §§nditare under bead industries’ and Ba. 5,59,000 under head Industries— 
Cinchona’ moved by Mr. Fraeanma Dab Baikal. 


Evolution on Nimna Award 


At its after-dinner Bitting on the 18V. March which continued till 11 p. m n the 
Assembly unanimously adopted a special non -official motion urging the revocation of 
the Niemeyer Award and the restoration of the itatui quo ante. The motion, whioh 
was moved by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker ; cx- Finance Minister of the Government, 
was in the following terms “This Assembly is of the opinion that an humble 
address be presented to His ExeeUCnoy the Governor through the Hod. the Speaker 
for communication to His Majeaty-in Council praying that His Majesty-in-Conndl 
be graciously pleated to revoke the recent Amendment to the Government of India 
(Distribution of Revenue) Order, 1936, and to restore the statue quo ante." 
Dr. Nalinaksha Sannyal (Congress) who moved an identical motion on the aubjeot 
but suggested n different method of representation to the proper authorities, eventu- 
ally withdrew his motion with a view to securing unanimity on the aubjeot in the 
House. Speaking on behslf of the Government. Mr. H* B. Buhrawardy , Finance 
Minister, said that the Government had every sympathy with the motion and 
supported the spirit of the resolution. “I base my claim for a revision”, the 
Finance Minister remarked, “bn jpstice and fair-pl4y and there is no justification, 
I maintain, for taking sway, a larger share from the provinces by the new Order- 
in-Council than what will have been taken sway had the Award remained in 
existence.” The Finance Minister pointed out that they would join with other 
members of the House in pressing for a modification of the amended Order-in- 
Council and he ho)>cd that, the other provinces would follow the lead given by 
Bengal In this respect. 

Voting on Budget Demands (coktd.) 


14th to 88th. MARCH A demand for the establishment of village dispensaries one 
In each Union throughout the Province was made to-day by the opjmsition members 
by way of cut motions on tbe demand for grant under head "Medical.” The cut 
motion of Mr. Qinenddin Ahmed demanding establishment of village dispensaries 
one in each union throughout the province was lost by 4 1 again i*t 71 votes. Tbe 
Honse accepted the demand for grant of; Re. 51,27,000 for expenditure under the 
head “Medical” moved by the Hon’ ble Ndwak Khwaja Hah bull ah Bahadur of 
Dacca without division. Next day, the 15th. March, the lack of any comprehensive 
scheme lor improving the sanitation of Bengal waa severely criticised in the course of 
a debate on tho budget demand lor n giant of Ss. 47,1-\0U0 for expenditure under 
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•Public Health” mo rod by Ibe Hon’ble Nowak Khwaja BakOmOak 
ul — *« of Dmml Tbe cot motions acred by the Congrese cad Kibkik Fn|c 
negatived without division. The House accepted the entire 

without any cut The Houce then adjourned till Monday, tbe 18th. March, 

i all other cut motions being negatived the House sanctioned without any cut the 
md of Re. % 06»000 moved by Sr Bij*y Proaad Singka Rag tor 
i under the head “Land Revenue. 1 ' The House also sanctioned a further 
Mi of Rs. 2,00,000 tor expenditure under the head ‘Famine.” The House rejected 
by 87 votes to 41 the Krienak Ptoja Party’s cut motion to the land revenue grant 
raging a general reduction in tbe rate of rents. Next day, the ltth. lfarah, 
various irrigation projects, both big and small, which the Government have in 
view or which are in actual process of execution were described by Maharaja Brisk 
Chandra Randy of Coseimbamr, Minister for Irrigation, Works and Communica- 
tions. when he moved for the bugdet grant of Rs. 31 , 60,000 for “Irrigation— 
Working Expenses.” The cut motions were lost and the entire demand was voted. 
Tbs Assembly then adjourned till the 10th. March, when it sanctioned the entire 
demand for a sum of Bs. 72,74000 moved by the Hon Tale Nawab Musharraf 
Hamm, for expenditure under the head 'Administration of Justice.' The cut 
motions of the Congress and the Krishab Proja Party were all negatived without 
division. The House next met on the Mth. March, when the announcement that 
Prohibition in trod need in Noakbali district as an experimental measure bed proved 
•a wonderful success” was made by Mr. A. K. Fatlul Huq , Prime Minister replying 
. . moved 


to the debate raised on a cut motion to the- excite grant. The “cut” was nw 
by a member of the Kriehak Proja Party, other member! of which as well as 
doogreas members criticised the Government for its failure to implement its 
promises in mspest of Prohibition. The oppositionists urged complete Prohibition. 
Ex plaining the view-point of the European Group. Sir Henry Birkmyre pointed 
out that experiments in Prohibition in the United States and in other provinces 
in India bad not succeeded. Even if it was feasible, he thought Bengal could not 
risk an attempt now because, in view of a series of deficit budgets, ever mounting 
tfM and also of many schemes of public welfare requiring money, no shrinkage 
of revenue could be allowed at this stage. The Premier , explaining the Govern- 
ment's policy, said that Prohibition nad been a success at Noakhali and informed 
the Haase that the Government now proposed to consider the question of extension 
of Prohibition to the two adjoining districts of Chittagong and Comilta. While 
assuring the members that Prohibition was still the goal of tbe Government, he 
explained that it wanted to reach the goal by easy stages. The cut motion waa 
rejected by 73 votes to 36 and the entire demand for grant, of Rs. 2],. r >3.UX) was 
puidi The House next adjourned till the 27th. Nireh, wben the maladministration 
of the Co-operative Department, and the failure of the Government to check corrup- 
tions in the Co-operative societies wotc pointed out by members of the opposition in 
connection with the budget demand for a grant of Rs. 132.-1,000 moved by Jhe 
Bonita Mr. Mukunda Bthari Mallick for exj euditure under the head Co- 
operation” All the cut motions being defeated without division, the mam demand 
tar grant under “Co-operation” was sanctioned by the House. The House also 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 23,12.000 for expenditure under the head Debt 
Conciliation* moved by Mr. Mukunda Bthari Mallick. Next day, the 2«k. March, 
the “failure of the Government to formulate a policy for the supply of 
Scan electricity in mofusail areas” came in for much criticism by Congrera 
Members. Dr. Nalinaksha Sonny al and Bat Narendra Nath Chovdhury -each moved 
a “cut-in the demand for Rs. 1,45000 for expenditure under the head “Other 
tszea and duties” to raise the discussion. “It is a matter of reg«t, sanl oue 
the members, “that while other provinces in India have gone ahead with the 
development of electricity schemes, none has been formulated in Bengal though 
Se ST richcr resources.” Mr. R. J. Hawkings of the Europe* Group 
snffMted that ii the Government were considering any large electrical development 
■^Satiief shmild appoint a Board of Commissioners and expert engineer*, who 
bengiven a freehand to further the development of electrical •opply-While 
the pol ic y that cheap electricity should . somehow or other be Ptwidra bad been 
fornmbkiML dm question now was how it could be done, said Mr. H . S . Suhrawardy, 
Ministerrot Commerce, in explaining the Govcroment policy. Now the question 
wJS one cFmSSS^I most confess,” he remarked “that this rrobles^nameiy. 
Sa prohlMof develop meat of cheap electricity, has to a very tege extent eluded 
mm ftndtta h<at wav out that I can find is the appointment of a Ifioard of Elec- 
Ki“ c^^!S wWcb will be able to mUi the Oovcrnmeut in tnmmg *$ 
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sohette* The cut motions were rejected without division mid the demand 
wm carried. The Assembly then adjourned, till the next day, the tMk Wmfc. 
when it concluded the consideration of tbe budget demand for grants Jar 
expenditure under different heads. The demand for granti of Be. 4,77,000 fo r 
expenditure under head ‘Miscellaneous, Ks. 4,S4,OJ for expenditure under the head 
'Porta and Pilotage', Rs. 23,48,000 for ex]>enditure under the head 'Stationaxy and 
Printing and Depreciation Reserve fund Government presses, Re. 5,000 for expen- 
diture under the head 'Interest on Debt and other obligations', Ra. 76,99,000 for 
expenditure under the heads ‘Superannuation allowance and Pensions, commutations 
of pensions financed from ordinary revenue and payment of commuted value of 
pensions, Rs. 77.93, OU) for expenditure under the beau ‘Miscellaneous’, Rs. 4,05,000 
for expenditure under the head interest Free Advances' and Rs. 14,17,000 for ex- 
penditure under the head 'Loans and advances bearing interest' moved by the 
Hon'ble Mr. H. S. Suhrawardi / were sanctioned by the House without any cut. 
The House also sanctioned a demand for grant of Ra. 12.10,000 moved by the 
Hon'ble Khwaja Sir Nuzimudtlin for expenditure under the head ‘Extraordinary 
charges in India*. The House then adjourned. 

Press Censorship Criticised 

XOtb. MARCH The operation of press censorship to Bengal was severely 
criticised to-day when the Government's supplementary .demand for the grant 
of a sum oi Rs. 15, 21,000 for expenditure under seven different heads in the 
year 1939-40 was presented to the House. The question was raised by means 
of a cut motion moved by Mr. Suir.udranath Bi> uas (Congress) in connection 
with the demand for the grant of a sum of Rs. j,5j.«juG for expenditure under 
the head ‘ Extraordinary Charges in India." Those represent charges incurred in 
connection with the war. Mr. Biswas moved his cut motion to emphasise that 
the expenditure on the Press Censor was unnecessary. He moved another cut 
motion to - point out that the expenditure on air raid precautions was a "sheer 
waste of public money.” lie said that the Press Censorship Department was 
absolutely unnecessary and thought that it existed for political purposes in the 
interest of the present Ministry in Bengal ; it was there only to gag public opinion 
and tbe expression of public opinion. Replying, the Home Minister, Khwaja Sir 
Kaiimuddin referred to the question of expenditure on air raid precautions and 
said that the first thing to be remembered in this connection was that most of this 
expenditure would be recovered from the Government of India. As regards Press 
Censorship ami the allegation that it bad been used more or less to keep the 
Government in power, the Home Minister pointed out that practically no action had 
been taken by the Government- against any paper for any criticism of their policy. 
Tbe Government had only tnkcu stcpB under tbe Defence of India Act against 
newspapers which were writing nguinat tbe war. Whatever might be the merits or 
demerits of the action of Government or the Press Officer, the allegation that the 
Defence of India Act had been used for the purpose of maintaining the Govern- 
ment in power was absolutely baseless. Mr. Biswas's first cut motion which em- 
phasis^ that the expenditure on the Press Censor was unnecessary was rejected 
without a division. The Opposition forced a division on his second cot motion 
which pointed out that the expenditure on sir raid precautions wm a "sheer waste 
of public money.” The cut motion was rejected by the House by 90 votes to 52. 
The demand for Rs. 5.55 000 for "Extra-ordinary Charges in India” wm passed. 

Protest against Ban on Congress 


8th. APRIL The recent order of the Provincial Government, prohibiting 
publication in Bengal of any news of f comment upon, or laferanee to -the pro- 
grammes and activities of the suspended Bengal Provincial OongrsM Committee and 
of Mr. Subhaa Chiftdra Bose and Swami bahajananda or any ornilroHon with 
which Mr. Bose or Swami Bahajananda were connected, wm the ral^iet matter of 

an adjournment motion to-day. In admitting the motion, notion of whisk 1 

given by Mr. SonfosA Kumar Bose (Congress) , the 8j**ker mmmtei that doing 
the discussion, they could not raise the question of Go vern m ent having abased 

•its power under the Defence of India Rules curtailing the hm ef roe 

They could simply discum it on the basis of the Goimaarot emmr half, the 
motion wm taken up for discussion on the next day, the M, JroB whro it 
wm rejected by 104 to 73 votes, The House wm thro jro re ya sd, 
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Budget Session— Lahore— 8th. January lo 29th. April 1940 

Review of Punjab’s Finances 

The Budget session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
[jto on the 8th. January ltU when it adopted the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee and voted seven excess demands for the year 1937-38 amounting to 
Ba. L82J23. Mr. Momharlal, Finance Minister, reviewing the financial position 
of the province, said that the general standard of accuracy in budgeting for the 
first year ander the Provincial Autonomy had shown great improvement on the 
nreviona year. The control over expenditure had been properly exercised through- 
oat The Finance Minister added that the revenue position of the Province doing 
the peer under report wae sound and the debt position wee satisfactory. The debt 
at die and of the year was Ra 32* cieces. As against this, the capital outlay 
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onlrrtatioa and the bydro-eleetrie tohanea wee nearly El 41 erara. The 
irrigation works-productive and unproductive- combined yielded a net ntam of 
9*92 per cent a nd though there was etui a ga p between the hydro-electric income 
and the expenditure, the position was gradually Improving an the load developed. 

Pbima&y Education Bill 

•th. JANUARY i—Mian Abdul Hay*, Education Minister, then moved 
consideration Of the Punjab Primary Education Bill as reported on by the Meet 
Committee. The Bill, pro? lied for the compulsory attendance of children at primary 
schools, and had bean before the House for about two years. After athret- hoars 
debate the House rejected without a division a motion for circulation of the Bill 
and took it into consideration clause by clause. During the discussion several 
members took exception to the clauses providing co-education. It was suggested 
that it would offend Moslem religious feelings. The Premier. Sir Silcandar Hyat 
Khan , declared that there was nothing in the Bill which infringed the principles 
of Islam. He disapproved the practice of compelling girls below the age of nine 
to observe purdah. Islam did not enjoin the observance of purdah at. all times. 
The question of having separate syllabus for boys and girls of primary schools 
in the Punjab was raised on the 15th. Janaary by an ameudmont to Clause II 
by Mr. Qhulam Samand (Unionist). The amendment was defeated without a 
division. Replying to the debate, the Education Minister. Mmn Abdul Hay* 
said that the Syllribus Committee had reoom mended a common syllabus both for 
boys and girls up to third and fourth standards but for fourth aud fifth standards 
certain modifications had been saggesfced. The Government had accepted these 
recommendations. As regards religions instruction, the Minister said that the 
present Government had already issued orders that in a certain nnmber of girls’ 
schools, Teligious instructions should be imparted after school hours. He assured 
the House that if this worked satisfactorily, the Government would not only 
introduce it daring school hours but also extend it to other girla* schools. Among 
those who supported the amendment was Begum Rashida Latif \ veiled Muslim 
woman-member of the Unionist Party, who said that many people did not send 
their girls to schools because the present education had created a feeling in girls 
that it was below their dignity to do any domestic work. Begum Shah Mamas, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Education Minister, drew the attention of the 
House to the recommendations of the Women’s Education Committee appointed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education that there should be a common 
syllabus both for boys and girls in primary stages. Bibi Raghbir Kaur (Congress) 
deplored that obstacles were being placed in the way of the spread of primary 
education. She wanted the women of this country to be fully educated so that 
they could even offer themselves tor recruitment in the Army. 

Working of Debt Relief Act 


11th. JANUARY The Assembly to-dav debated for over three hours a resolu- 
tion moved by Sardar Naanihal Singh Mann (Unionist) recoin menduting to the 
Government to take the necessary steps to appoint, in consultation with the Lahore 
High Court, au experienced judicial officer to enquire and report, whether the laws 
enacted to afford protection to debtors were being properly given cffoct to by sub- 
ordinate courts. The resolution received all rouud support in the House. Raja 
Qhaznafar Ali Khan , Parliamentary Secretary to the Revenue Minister, lending 
support to the resolution said that lie had received several complaints that the 
legislation, which was passed by the House for the protection and relief of debtors, 
was not being acted upon. Mir Maqbool Mahmood , Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Premier, expressed the opinion that the Courts had exercised their discretion in 
a manner which was most objectionable. The discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

Health Insurance Bill 


ISO. JANUARY The announcement that legislation deMgncd .for the welfare 
end benefit of workers was under the dose consideration of the I ! unmb Government 
wu made by Mian Abdul Bate, Minister for Education and Health. to-day, 
opposing the introduction of the Punjab Health Insurance Bill. sought to be in- 
troduced by Dr. Batyapal (Congress). The Education Minister laid that the 
Government intended toeetabUfhlor the 

wMeh would be administered by a coni ni ' M fe reprtacctaUTea of . emplo^ar. ae 
well as employees. If it wen ultimately de ci ded to undertake npslation foe Im 
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purpose it would be placed before the House. The Assembly refused to grant 
leave to Dr. Sutf/apal to introduce his Bill. 

Giike Coloumsation Bill 

Mr. Ch. Sumer Singh (Unionist) then moved that his Punjab Artificial Ghee 
Cdourisation Bill be taken into consideration. Mr. K '. B. Mushing Ahmad Ourmani 
moved that the Bill should he circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon. He pointed out that Government was in sympathy with the principle of 
the bilt and themselves proposal to introduce legislation with the object of restrict- 
ing the sale of artificial or adulterated ghee. Dr. Oo/nckand Bhanjava characterised 
(his as dilatory tactics on the part of the Government and said that Biich a measure 
should have been passed long ago. After a full-fledged debate in which about a 
dozen speakers participated, Mr. Uurmani’s motion for circulation was rejected with- 
out a division and the motion for consideration was carried. The House then 
adjourned till the 20th instant. 

State Aid to Industries Biia 

29th. JANUARY Sir Choturam , Development Minister, moved that the Punjab 
State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, 
be taken into consideration. An Opposition member, Sardar Kapoor Singh, moved 
that the Bill be recommitted to the same Select Committee with instructions to 
make definite provisions in the Bill for the purpose of encouraging cottage indus- 
tries in rural areas. After a. full-fledged debate, the Opposition motion waB 
negatived without a division find the House proceeded to consider the Bill clause by 
clause. Three out of the five clauses of the Bill were passed and the- fourth was under 
discussion when the Assembly adjourned till the 5th. Febrnary when the Bill was 
passed. Hit* Chhotu Bum, winding up the debate on the third reading, assured 
the House that subsidies would he granted only iii just and deserving cases. The 
Minister said that under the Old Act, subsidies could be given only for research 
work, whereas according to the present Bill subsidies would be available for any 
purpose which could help in the improvement of village and cottage industries. 

Official Bills Introduced 

80th. JANUARY Two new bills, namely the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Bill and the Pujab Thai (Increase in Value) Bill, were introduced. 

The consideration of these hills was postponed as sufficient time to enable the 

members to study them had not been given. 

Major Khinar Hyut Khan , Minister for Public Works, introduced the Punjab 
Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill 

Punjab Thal Bill 

gir Chhoturam , Development Minister, also introduced the Punjab Thai Bill 
which, provided for the levy of a tax cm lands, the value of which would be enhan- 
ced by irrigation from the Thai canal. The proceeds of the Tax would be utilised in 
lining the mam canals and branches in order to prevent water-logging. The 
motion of the Opposition to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion, was defeated by 82 to 33 votes on the 8th. February and the House ac- 
cepted the motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill was passed 

on the 19th. April. 

The Factories Amend. Bill 

Sir Chhotxram then moved for the reference of the Factories (Punjab 
Amendment) Bui to a Select Committee. The Bill, which sought to regulate the 
establishment and extension of factories in the province affects textiles, glass, 
cement, chemical, hydrogenated oils, cotton ginning and pressing factories, hosiery 
manufacture and flour mills. It provided that no factory shall be established or 
extended for the purpose of carrying on one or more of the manufacturing 
processes or for purposes incidental thereto, save with the permission in writing of 
the Provincial Government or such person or persons as it may direct The 
penalty for contravention of this provision, suggested by the Select Committee, 
was simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one Year or fine which 
mav extend to Rs. 5,000. This clause evoked strong criticism both from members 
of ttie Opposition and of the Ministerialist Party ou the 84th. April. With a view 
to accommodating their point of view Mr. Tikka Ran i. Parliamentary Secretary, 
bv an amendment, sought to remove the penal part of the provision and the clause 
as amended by the House now provided that contravention shall be punishable 
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e which may extend to Re. 5,000 end in addition with e fine of Re. 100 
w of the period during which the contravention continues. Another 


with e fine which i 

for each day of ^ 

oflieiel amendment accepted by the House provided that an aggrieved person, whose 
implication had been rejected, will have toe right to appeal to tue Provincial 
Government. The House also agreed to the amendment of Sir Gokulckand Narang, 
which, sought to include steel rolling mills in the schedule of factories to which the 
provisions of this Bill will apply. 

Hunger-Strike in Ferozepur Jail 

1st FEBRUARY Moving the adjournment motion on the Hunger 8trike in 
the Ferozepur Jail to-day. Dr. Satynpal explaiued the circumstances which led to 
the prisoners to resort to hunger-strike. He alleged that, when the grievances of 
the political prisoners were represented to the Superintendent of the Jail, he otdered 
fetters to be put on the ringleaders. Sardar Ha ri Singh (Congress), supporting 
the motion, said that when he interviewed some of these prisoners on the 
eve of their starting the hunger strike they complained of maltreatment by the 
ml authorities. The general complaints were for about diet, medical treatment, 
facilities for correspondence and general behaviour of Jail Authorities. The Minister 
for Jails in reply stated that out of 131 political prisoners confined in the 
Ferozepur Jail fonr were on hunger-strike — three since January 24 and one since 
January 27. On January 30, in response to a request made by some of the priso- 
ners, the Inspector-General of Prisons visited the jail. There was no substantial 
complaint to which the Government Bliould give consideration. None of the prisoners 
was in a precarious condition and they were offering the least iiossible resistance to 
feeding. The Minister however warned the House that hunger-strike was a jail offence 
triable by a Magistrate. It would prejudice the case, he added, if they discussed 
the matter. As regards the allegations that the prisoners resorted to hunger-strike 
because thev were ill-treated by the jail authorities, the Minister stated that the 
Superintendent of the Jail concerned was an Officer of long experience and great 
ability. He was not likely to be a person to insult or abuse the prisoners. The 
Minister added that he would be extremely sorry if the Superintendent had really 
used abusive language. He assured the House that nothing acrioua had happened 
to any of the prisoners. The motion was defeated by \'l votes to 28. 

Tribal Raid in Punjab 

Slat FEBRUARY In the Assembly which met this afternoon after the 
Moharram recess, the Speaker, Sir Shahabuddin. ruled out of order an adjourn- 
ment motion tabled by Lala Dunichand seeking to discuss a tribal raid on 
laalchel, a village in Muinwali District of the Punjab, on February 13. Making 
a statement in connection with the raid, Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan t Premier aaia 
that a gang of approximately two hundred trans-border people came all the 
way through North-West Frontier Province. On their way, they burnt a police 
station in the Frontier Province and then headed for the Punjab. The Frontier 
Police gave timely intimation and the citizens of Isakhel were warned in time, 
with the result that they were prepared for this large horde of raiders, who 
were all armed. When the raiders arrived, they entered the city through 
different gates and were received with a volley of lire from all quarters. The 
citizens themselves had organised different parties in diffeicut parts of the city 
nuder the direction of the police and the speaker paid a tribute to the police 
and also to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon who very bravely associated himself 
with the police and the citizens. One of their colleagues here, Khan Bahadur 
Ghulam Qadir Khan, also took up one of the most difficult positions in the 
city and he was responsible for expelling the raiders without any loss so far 
as he was concerned except that one of his servants was wounded, while one 
of the raiders was killed and his body was. left there. It is believed that four 
other raiders were killed and their bodies were earned away. 'I here was no 

loss of property. The raiderB thereafter went away and trx>k refuge in the 

adjoining hills. Subsequently, information was re* rived that three hundred 

other people had come to join them with a view to avenging themselves on the 
citizens of Dera Ismail Khan who had inflicted such loss on them. V nfoitunately 
the police force there was not adequate to meet the atny k of a big raiding 
pertyiike that. So they had to seek the heli» of the military* authority. A 

battalion of Infantry left the same evening from Rawalpindi for Kalabagh so 
that they may round up the raiders and see that they did not get back. The 
Frontier Police on their side strengthened their various positions and the people 

the Government were thus able to corner the raiders. 

U 
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Excise Amend. Bile 

ttnA FEBRUARY :—The Assembly to-dsy resamcd discussion on the Punjab 
Excise (Amendment) Bill which hsd been introduced by 8ir Chkoturam , Develop- 
ment Minister. The Bill sought to secure the return of nsei excise bottles to the 
distilleries ss new bottles which used to be imported from Germany were no 
longer available owing to the war. Intervening in tit debate, the Premier, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan said that he was at one with the members who wanted 
to introduce Prohibition but the Punjab Government was watching the result* of 
Prohibition in other Provinces. The Premier assured fie House that the present 
legislation would not help in increasing the consumption of lianor but on the 
other hand have a salutary effect in controlling illicit distillation. Mr. Manoharlai t . 
Finance Minister, said that the object of the Bill Tran to regulate the liquor 
trade and to stop as far as possible illicit distillation. The Government, he added, 
was prepared to give its support to any industrialist who intended to start 
manufacturing battles but so far. no one had approached the Government with 
such a request. Diwnn C ha man l at said that since the Unionist Government had 
come into power in the Punjab, the consumption of liquor had greatty increased 
as was evidenced by the rise in the number of excise licences. He did not 
understand why the Government had come out with this BUI to provide 
facilities to the distillers in face of the mandate of the electorate to usher in 
a “dry” era. If the Bill did become operative it would tend to cheapen country 
liquor which was detrimental to the health of the people. Diwan Chamanlal 
also took objection to the wide powers to be given to the police through this 
legislation. After three hours’ debate, the liouBe took into consideration the 
Bill by 54 against 35 votes. The circulation motion moved by Diwan Chamanlal 
was rejected without a division and the House adjouruod. 

The Debt Relief Bill 

26th. FEBRUARY to 15th. APRIL:— The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Amendment 
Bill was taken into consideration to-day and the House proceeded to discuss the 
Bill clause by clause. The Congress motion to circulate the Bill for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion on it was rejected. Mr. Krishna Gopnl hurt 
(Congress) suggested that the Government should create a Debt Redemp- 
tion Funu and also provide short-term cheap credit, fcir Ch :»oturam, Develop- 
ment Minister, said that if the Government were to relieve the debtors of their 
burden by paying on their behalf they would have to cut down expenses on 
education, medical relief, police, etc., and also impose new taxes. The Minister 
added that the Government had never been in favour of repudiation of debts. 
They kept a balance between capitalism and socialism. They did not want to 
end capitalism but only some of its objectionable features. On the 28th. February 
Lala Dev Raj Srt’it moved au amendment seeking to exempt any banking 
company registered after 1st April 1337 from the provisions of Clansc 3 which 
declares that the court shall deem interest to be excessive if it exceeded per 
cent per annum simple interest in the case of secured loans, or I:** percent 
per annum simple interest in the case of unsecured loans. Sir Si fan hr Uij.it 
5Sian, the Premier said that he would have gladly accepted the: amendment 
but his information was that several “dishonest” money-lenders after the passage 
of the agrarian legislation had floated hanks in order to evade the Money-lenders 
Act. The Premier added that if the Government accented the amendment the 
main object of the Bill would be nullified, ihe amendment was lost without a 
division. The House also rejected another amendment to Clause 3 moved by Mr. 
Chaudhrt Kristy a Copal Dutt suggesting that the co-operative societies should, not 
be exempted from the provisions of the Bill. Sir l’h >tu Ram. Minister for 
Development, said that the co-operative societies stood on a different footing 
from individual money-lenders. He said that cooperative societies were not a 
new type of money-lenders and open only to auri. ulturists. The co-operative 
societies were open to all. Lah Rhim -SW* Arhar moved an amendment proposing 
that an insurer registered under the Insurance Act l'.Kki should also he 
exehipted from the provisions of Clause 3 jf the Bill. The amendment which 
was opposed bv the Government was lost without a division and Clause 3 was 
passed. IV 1 louse then dis used the other clauses oa different dates 
ami then adjourned till the i:»th. April, when the third reading of the Bill was passed. 
The Premier, Sir Sikandtr Hu at Kunn appealed to the House 16 pees the measure 
unanimously as it. would benefit l>oth agiicultuiUta and non-agriculturists and 
was in consonance with the principles of the Congress. Referring to the suggest ion 
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of • Oongrew member that (he benefit* of the Bill chonld be limited to too** 
paying an annual land revenue of Re. fOO, the Premier pointed out that the 
number of those who paid land revenue of more than Rs. 500 vm 1,875, whams 
those whom the measure would directly benefit numbered 3,470.000i They would not, 
added the Premier, expect the Government to enact a separate law for the former. 
Referring to the rate of interest on lonna which was sought to be fixed by the BUI, 
the Premier aaid that the rate proposed in the Bill (7ft per cent for eeoeied kNm 
and 12ft per cent for mi-scoured loan) was fair and equitable both to the eredfttavi 
and the debtors. The Premier strongly repudiated the suggestion that the meeeure 
would lead to the destruction of credit in the Province. Sir t'hhoturam, Develop* 
ment Minister, intervening in the debate earlier, congratulated the agriculturist 
members of the Congress Party on having supported the Bill. The Minister 
characterised as impracticable the proposal for the wiping out of the entice 
indebtedness of the Province. He saiu that the interest elone on en indebtedness 
of fifty crores would amout to five crores which would be a drain on the provincial 
exchequer and the agriculturists knew that ultimately it would affect their pockets. 
An interesting feature of the Pill was that, it also afforded protection to non-iglicul- 
turists whose one main residential house was exempted from attachment in execution 
of mouey decrees. The main opposition to the measure came from the Independent 
Party led by Sardar SuatoMi sivgh. It was pointed out that the Government 
was exploiting the name of the poor to benefit the big landlords. Sardar SarUokk 
Singh alleged that by tbis Pill all principles of jurisprudence, equity and iainday 
bad been thrown to the winds. He particularly criticised the provision widen 
accorded differential treatment to banking companies as against individual money* 
lenders. Sir (Jokulvhund Narang, ex-M blister and mrmher of the Independent 
Party, and Sardar Soft an Singh Jonh (Congress) suggested that the entire indebted- 
ness' should be wiped off. tSir Goknlcband Narang criticised the extended powers 
of the Conciliation Boards which hod deprived the civil courts of their legitimate 

J owers, and expressed the belief that the Bill would lead to corruption end would 
lc*ti 07 the credit of the province. 

Financial Statement for 1910—41 

1st. MARCH A revenue deficit of Ks. 28 lakhs, which is covered by extraordina- 
ry receipts of Its. 50 lakhs, with no corresponding expenditure, leaving e surplus 
balance of Rs. 22 lakhs was revealed by the Finance Minister. Mr. Manohar Lai, 
presenting the budget estimates for the next year to the Assembly this afternoon. 

The total estimated revenue rereipts stand at Its. 11,74 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Us. 12,02 lakhs. The deficit is due entirely to famine in llisssr district, which 
for a third consecutive year seriously affects the finances of the Province. Provi- 
sion is being made for a direct expenditure of Rs. 32 lakhs on famine. But for 
it these estimates would show a revenue surplus of Us. 4 lakhs. Further thera is 
likely to be a loss of revenue in additional suspensions and remissions of Rs. 11 
lakhs, proceeding on the basis of normal kharif in 1910. The famine, thus, said 
the Finance Minister, has worsened our finances to the extent of Rs. 43 lakhs, 
but its existence brings once again into relief the essential soundness of our finan- 
ces. The revised deficit for the current year is Rs. 49 lakhs, due to a direct famine 
expenditure of Rs. 72 lakhs and sf*cial loss in revenue, because of abnormal 
suspensions and remissions, of Ks. 10 lakhs. But tor the famine there would have 
been a revenue surplus of uo less a magnitude than Rs. 39 lakhs. No new taxation 
is projosed and action on die report of the Punjab Resources and Retrenchment 
Committee is deierml until the verdict of the Assembly is available. 

A comparison of the budget estimates for the next year with the revised 
estimates lor current year reveals an estimated improvement of Rs. 17 lakbs under 
Knud Revenue (gross). A noticeable feature that promises to last ia the steady and 
welcome increase under receipts under the Motor Vehicles Act. 

Increased expenditure on account of expanding irrigation projects and on Bene- 
ficent departments is a characteristic feature of the whole financial policy of the 
present Government ever since April 1937, said the Finance Minister. Tm HsveU 
Pmject, which was an achieved fact during the current year, will provide perennial 
irrigation to more than half a million acres and non-]'frennial irrigation to about 
half a million acre*. The estimated cost of the Thill iToject, which haa been taken 
in hand, is ntout Rs. 7ft crores calculated on pre-war rates and the headworka are 
not expected to be ready before April, 1942. 

Ref erring to the Bhskrs Dam Project, the Finance Minister said : 'Tie importance 
of providing irrigation to the parched districts of Uiaoor and Rohtak haa been 
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brought homo to ns all with particular emphasis during the paat two years, when 
Government has had to spend lie. 2} crores in direct and indirect relief, and I 
stand to assure the House and those districts that not a day is being wasted in 
ooming to practical grips with the many problems invoked in the scheme.’ 1 

Explaining the growth of beneficent expenditure, Mr. Manohar l^al said : “There 
is laiger provision to attack illiteracy on which the Ministry has declared a relent- 
less w»r, and girls 4 education continues to receive increasing attention. Ruj^es 
10>000 are to be given as scholarships to weavers and special classes and a provision 
of Ba. 33,000 baa been made for soldiers’ children. Bebenins for the supply of 
drinking water are to cost Rs. one lakh and there is a special provision ot 'its. 
ltyOOO for wells for the scheduled castes. Borne provision is made for grants to 
educated young men to help them in starting handicrafts and village industries. 
The provincial additional police is being maintained and war needs have necessitated 
further strengthening of our police force. The growing evil of counterfeiting of 
coins has also involved expenditure, as it has been found necessary to provide a 
special staff for the detection of cases of this serious offence.” 

Striking figures of land revenue suspensions and remissions were given by 
the Finance Minister, who said : “Since the present Ministry cAme into power 
suspensions and remissions have totalled Rs. 3.02,37,000 as against Rs. 1,47,37,000 
lor the three years immediately preceding the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy.” 
The Finance Minister called attention to the fact that during the current \ear 
the land revenue suspensions and remissions amounted to as much as the 
aggregate for the three years immediately preceding Provincial Autonomy. Water 
rate remissions disclose a similar position. For next year, allowance is being 
made tinder land revenue suspensions and remissions to the amount of Rb. 1,24,00,000 
and under abiana remissions to the amount of Rs. 21 lakhs. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

3tk. to 19th. MARCH Voting on Budge: demands for grants commenced on the 
1th. March And after two days’ debate, the Government demand for a grant of Rs. 
2L23,900 in reepect of Industries was passed. A cut motion of Surdar Bahadur Santokh 
Singh, Leader of the Independent Party, was negatived by 61 votes to 25. Winding 
up the debate, Sir Chhotuarm, Minister for Development, explained the achievements 
of the industries department since the advent of provincial autonomy. The Minister 
reminded the House that the Punjab was the first province in India to undertake 
an industrial survey on a provincial scale. It was also the first in starting a Stores 
Purchase Department. The Minister then referred to the various acts enacted by 
the House for developing and encouraging industrial develoirment of the province. 
Sir Chhoturam paid a tribute to the present Director of Industries, Rai Bahadur 
Ramlal, who would be retiring in August next after « brilliant career, and would 
be succeeded by a distinguished Muslim Officer. Choudhri Krishna Oopal Dutt 
(Congress) charged the Premier with nepotism for apj minting his brother-in-law 
aa Director of industries in the place of Rai Bahadur Ramlal. The latter, he 
•■id, was a most capable Officer. He did not understand why his services were 
being terminated. Nawab Mmaffar Khan deplored the “communal tendencies’' of 
those who criticised the appointment of a Muslim in succession to the present 
Director of Industries. Sir QokuJchand Narang said that the industry as a whole 
was not flourishing in the province. Neither the previous nor the present Ministry 
had been able to do much for industrial development. Sir William Robert* 
thought that the high rate of interest hampered the growth of industries in the 
province. jJ-fe complained of Government's miserliness in granting aid to industries. 
On the lofn. March, after, two days* full-dress debate, the Government demand for 
the grant of Rs. 93,(*2 4 fcMJ in respect of General Administration was voted. The 
Opposition Party’s cut motion which sought to discuss the policy of the Government 
underlying general administration, was negatived by 79 votcB to 30. With a view to 
enabling the Congress members to attend the Congress Bession, the Assembly 
dis|tersed to meet again on the J»Uh instant. Over a dozen members participated in 
the debate on the 15th. The sj*cakcra of the Opposition Party charged the Unionist 
Government with suppressing ci\il lilimics and banning the entry in the province 
of distinguished political leaders of India. They further alleged that securities 
amounting to Rs. 2,22,000 had been demanded while securities amounting to Rs. 
15,500 had been forfeited by the present Government. They also accused the Govern- 
ment of demoralising tbe Press. Replying to the debate, Bir Siknnder Kyat Khan 
regretted that yeeterday’t debate was below tbe dignity of the House and warned 
the Congress members that, if they did not change their attitude, the Congress 
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would lie liquidated, in the province. The Premier appealed to the Oongreeamen to 
"beliara properly” and co-o|ierate with him in the welfare of the province. Compa- 
ring the figures of crimes in the run jab with tho-c in the United Provinces, the 
Premier stated that there had been a larger incirse in crimes in U. P. after the 
advent of the provincial autonomy than in the Punjab. The Premier stronglv 
repudiated the allegations that the Government had demoralised the Press. Us read 
out a communication from members of the Press Gallery lodging their strong 
protest against the allegations made against the Punjab l*ress by certain memltera of 
the Opposition. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiuunu, Minister for Public Works 
and Mian Abdul Ifayee, Minister for Education/ also replied to the criticism 
levelled against their respective Departments. On the tfith. Marsh, the policy 
of the Public Works Deiurtment was criticised during the debate raised on 
a token cut under the demand for grant for Its. lfl.GJ.iXD in resncct of charges 
on the Public Works Department, Buildings and Bonds Establishment. Sard nr 
Kapur Singh pointed out that 54 lakhs were being spent rii mini I y by the 
Government on the provincial ronds whose total mileage was 4 thousand, 
whereas a paltry grant of 3 lakhs had been given to the District Boards 
for the maintenance of their roads whose mileage was twenty thousand. He urged 
that the grants to the District Boards in this resis t should he increased ns the 
roads maintained by them directly benefited the rural population. A suggestion 
to raise a loan of three crorea of rui>ees for the purposes of metalling two thousand 
miles of roads in the Punjab was made by Mr. Amjad Alt, Private Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Premier. The cut motion which was sponsored by the Op|>osiiioii 
provided an opportunity to the mcmheia of the Ministerial party to voice the 
grievances of their respective constituents. About a dozen members mostly from 
Ministerial benches participated in the debate which remained inconclusive. On 
the 26th. March, guillotine was applied by the Speaker while the demand for 
grant in respect of the Public Works Department was under discussion. The re- 
maining thirty demands for grants including Police, Agriculture, Education. 
Administration of Justice and Land Revenue amounting to over eleren crorea of 
rupees were voted without any discussion. By unit uni arrangement bet worn the 
Ministerial and the Omosition parties, r> out oi T\ demands were selected and were 
fully discussed for 10 days. They amounted to about Its. S2 lakhs only. The Opposition 
claimed a division on the Police grant which was, however, passed by T# votes to 21. 

Bax ox Khaki? ars— Premier's Ex ri. a nation 

26th. MARCH ' The Assembly rejected to-dny by 93 votes to 43 the adjournment 
motion relating to the recent firing in Lahore moved by Mr A\ /,. Unuha, after a 
comprehensive statement made by the Picmier, Hr «S 'i bandar Hyat Khan, on the 
circumstances relating to the firing. 'Jhe Premiers niinoumcmeiit that the Govern- 
ment would give due consideration to that pail of the Muslim League resolution 
which urged for the cancellation as soon as possible of the order declaring the 
Khuksar Association unlawful was greeted with prolonged applause. Explaining 
his reasons for imposing the ban on the Khuksnrs, Hr Sikauder Hyut Khan 
reminded the House that the ban on the activities of semi-military organisations 
in the Punjab, which numbered ]*, had been ini) osed in rcaj onse to a demand 
from the public and all sections of the House, including the Lender of the 
Of position, who were taken into confidence before the division was taken. Hr added 
that no Government could alkw private armies to function. 

Hr Hkander stated that since the ban was imposed, certain people had been 
trying to exploit the situation for their own mds and were del ct mined to mar 
the success of the Muslim Lrngue session and bring the Ministry iu<o disrepute. 
He lcvc&led that all lossihlc precautions were taken to invent any incident on 
March 21 and a gaa squad was also kept ready. 

The Premier related the events on March 19 which led to flic filing, lie 
said that when the Senior Hij trin Undent ot Police and the Deputy Suj^rinh mb lit 
of Police were seiiouslv injured, there was no officer left to runtiol the police who 
of rued fire. No order was given by any responsible officer. It was now for the 
Enquiry Committee width had airenuy l>cui apfointed to take evidence and come 
to a conclusion on the matter. After fining a tribute to the two officers who 
were injured, the Premier gave the casualties as 32 killed. The Piemier also hinted 
that action would be taken against people responsible for inciting the K ha knars to 
break the law. He revealed that several meetings had been held at the house of 
a member of the Tun jab Assembly where Khaksart were incited to break the law. 
At this stage, the l*eputy Leader of the Opposition, Deuan Chumantal raised a 
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t of order tad requested the Premier to name the member, but the Speakei. 


Btitrtiug to the resolution of the All-India Muslim League, the Premier said 
that If be found that the Kbaksate* organisation was no longer violent and the 
Khatami* intended to continue otijy their social activities, he would give due con- 
sideration to that part of the resoliitiou which asked for cancellation, as soon as 
rasslble, of the order declaring ■ the KhnksArs’ Assoc iation as unlawful. The 
Premier assured the House that the Government would do everything to secure 
parity of investigation and spare nobody however high placed he might be. The 
motion when put to vote fas lost by 93 votes to 43. 

Punjab War Service Bill 


11th. APRIL Sir Sikander Nyat Khan moved to-day that the Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly (War Service) Bill, which was designed to prevent membership of 
any of His Majesty’s forces or the holding of an office under the Defence 
Depertment in connection with the war being a disqualification for member- 
ship of the Punjab Assembly, be taken into consideration. Sardar Solan 
Singh Josh (Congress) moved that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of 
cliriLinj; opinion thereupon by June 1. Mr. Josh represented the Congirss 
viewpoint on the prosecution of the war and said that they could not subscribe 
to the unconditional support to the British Government to which the Punjab 
Ministry had pledged themselves. Major Firman Alt (Unionist) said that the 
Congress did not represent the whole of India and consisted mostly of non- 
martial classes. The circulation motion was rejected by 44 votes against 1G ami 
the House took the Bill into consideration. Replying to the debate on the second 
reading, the Premier said that a similar measure nad been passed by the British 
Parliament in a few minutes. He pointed out that they were not responsible 
for the errors of the British in the past or even to-day and Bind that the time 
had come when the chains of bondage were about to be broken and any wrong 
step on their part at this moment would again strengthen the hold of in. 
The Premier added that danger was ahead and they should help the lhi !i 
with a view to retaining their own independence. In the Punjab they would 
have to fight for their very existence and it would be a wrong policy to non- 
co-operate with Britain because it had not accepted the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly or the Pakistan Scheme. The Bill was passed by 03 votes to 18. 


Cit. P. C. Amend. Bill 


22nd. to 29th. APRIL The hon’ble Mr. Manoharlal. Finance Minister, 
introduced on the 22nd. the Code of Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) 
Bill, which sought to restore to Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Act, 
1672, the meaning which had generally been attached to it in the past, 
namely, that so much of a confession made to a police officer, or while in the 
custody of a police officer, may be proved as may have led to any particular 
discovery. The Bil had been necessitated by a leccnt Full Bench ruling of the 
Lahore High Court which held by n majority that the amendments made in 
Section 182 of the Code of CiimittuI Procedure in lifcJ, have, by implication, 
repealed Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Act. The Finance Minister agreed to 
the suggestion of the Opposition to refer the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Punjab Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee, the report of which was moved 
on the 20th. April* Two Congress members, in a minute of dissent, attached to the 
Select Committee Report, pointed out that any alteration in Section 1G2 could be 
left to thcuCentral Legislature ns the Code was an AU-lndia Act. Mr. Harilal 
(Congress), supported by l>cwaii Chamnnlal. Deputy Leader of the Opposition, 
and othere objected to the consideration of the Bill on the ground that it was 
ultra vires. The objection was, however, ruled out by the speaker. Chandhri 
Kriehnagopal Dutt (Congress) the*i moved for the circulation of the Bill for 
the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon by 31st January 1941. This 
motion wee rejected by 6-5 to 28 votes and the House took the Bill into consideration 
by 04 to 28 votes. The Bill was passed by DC votes on the 27th. On the 25 th. 
April Sir Ckhoturam , Development Minister, moved that the Punjab Trade 
Employees' Bill at reported by the Select Committee lie taken up for discussion. 
The Bui sought to limit hours of work of shop assistants and commercial 
employees end to make certain regulations concerning their holidays, wages and 
terms of service. The House then adjourned. 
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Budget Scion — Karachi — 26th. January to l*t. April 1940 

Resignation of Hindu Ministers 

The Sind Legislative Assembly, which commenced its Budget session at 
Karachi on the ftfttfc. January 1940, adjourned without transacting any business ou 
the motion of Mies Jethi Siphahimatam , Deputy Speaker, who said that to-day 
being the Independence Day, the Congress group had important functions to attend. 
Hence she requested the Speaker to adfentn the House for the day. The Premier, 
Khan Bahmdtu AUah Bak$h .ex p roMea his sympathy with the sentiments of tho 
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mover of the motion end the Speaker, Mr. ifiran Mohamad Shah, fed the motion 
saying that it wee intended to respect the feelings of the Con gr em gzonp. No 
member objected end the Speaker adjourned the House. 

Two Hindu Ministers, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani end Mr. Dialmal Dmdatram k, 
tendered resignations of their office this morning in obedience to the Hindu Forty's 
mandate. Rao Sahib Gokuldas. Parliamentary Secretary, also resigned, lot 
resignations were a sequel to the decision taken at a meeting of the Hindu Indepen- 
dent members of the Assembly on the ere of its budget senuon. The pasty, by 
a majority, decided to withdraw its support to the Allah JBaksh Ministry and to go 
into the opposition. 

Adjournment Motions Bulbd out 

27 th. JANUARY The Government of Sind did no desire under the present 
circumstances to control prices of foodstuffs, stated Premier JTAan Bahadur AUah 
Baksh during the discussion on the admissibility of an adjournment motion tabled 
by Mr. R. K . Siihwa to discuss the failure of the Government to control prices. 
The Speaker, Mr. Miran Mohamed Shah , ruled the motion out of order. The Hindu 
Independents were occupying the opposition benches. The Speaker announced that 
he had received as many as 10 adjournment motions, all from the Congress benches. 
A lively discussion followed the announcement on the question whether an adjourn- 
ment motion had the same effect as a no-confidence motion. The Premier suggest- 
ed that instead of tabling 10 adjournment motions the Congress party could as 
well have tabled a no-confidence motion, thus saving time without interrupting 
tiie normal business of the House. The Congress members contended that an 
adjournment motion amounted to censuring the Government policy, but when it 
was carried it was not incumbent on the Ministry to resign as in the case of a 
no-confidence motion, with which contention the Speaker agreed. Taking the 
motions one by one, the Speaker ruled out of order the first motion relating to 
the murder of Bhaghnt Ram in September and the second on the prevailing 
lawlessness in Sind. The next motion by the same member to discuss the 
failure of Government to control the prices of foodstuffs produced another lively 
debate. The Speaker asked the mover whether it was of public importance as the 
majority of agriculturists desired a rise in prices. The Premier admitted that the 
matter was of public importance. The Government could always control prices 
if they desired, but he disputed the urgency of the matter. The prices had 
already come down, not gone up. The Speaker, however, took the view thAt the 
matter was not of public importance and ruled out the motion. 

Vaids & Hakims Bill 

The House thereafter passed all the three readings of the Vaids and Hakims 
Bill moved by Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani. It was a Government measure. 

Correction in Non -official Bills 

29th. and 80th. JANUARY An important ruling on a point of order raised 
by the Premier, whether the Speaker has the power to amend or to make an 
important correction to a non-official Bill on his own initiative before its introduc- 
tion was given by the Speaker, Mr. Miran Mohd. Shah , on the 30th. The Premier 
raised an objection on the 20th. to Mr. Sidhwa’s Bill seeking to repeal the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 on the ground that the Speaker acted 
beyond his powers in carrying out a substantive change in the year on his own 
initiative to the original Bill, tabled by the mover seeking to repeal the Act of 
1915. which required the sanction of the Governor-General. Mr. Nichaldas 
Vazirani ex-Minister, who had crossed the floor on the 30th, and occupied the seat 
of the Leader of the Opposition, held that there was only one Criminal Law 
Act which was passed in 1932 and the subsequent Act of 1936 was an amending 
one giving permanence to the old Act. Moreover, leave was granted by the House 
only to the present Bill and no objection was raised at the time of introduction 
and the House could not take cognisance of what had transpired before leave for 
introduction was granted. Upholding the point of order, the Speaker ruled that 
his predecessor had transgressed his powers in carrying out a correction and the 
Bill before the House was that seeking to repeal the lwb Act. which requited the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General and hence was out of order. 

Press Act Repeal Bill 

Quick progress thereafter was made by the House and as many as It 
non-official Bills were disposed of within two hours. They were either urappaA 
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THE PBOHIBITION BILL 
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witbfcwwn Of mected. There wee a heeled debate an Hr. Sidkwa’i BO) to 
wpeel the Indian Preee Emergency Pbwert Aei. The hen. Sir Okmlmm 
Bmtmm OdauatmUah, oppomog it, pointed oat that even in Onpto 
province*. nobody had sought to repeal the meaeares and in Bind, where 
communal tension prevailed, it was neoeaaary that the Government should 
be armed with more power*. He instaaoed certain articles in ionraals 
written before and after the Sukknr riots which were responsible for hundreds of 
commnnal murders. This' statement was the signal for an exchange of words 
between members of the Muslim Leagne and the Law Minister. Concluding, Sir 
Ohulam Hussain assured the House that the Government did not desire to control 
liberty of normal activities of the Press in any way. The Bill was rejected. 


The Prohibition Bill 


1st FEBRUARY The Assembly passed the first and second readings to-day 
of a Bill which sought to restrict the consumption, of intoxicants by the public, 
prohibited the consumption of intoxicants at religious and charitable placet and also 
prohibited persons below the age of twenty years consuming it at any place in the 
province. During the debate, the bon. Khan Bahmlur Alla Bux, Premier stated 
that the Government had decided to bring stout total prohibition by stages. There 
was general support to tbe measure though members of the Congress Party 
expressed' the opinion that the legislation had not taken them tar enough but stated 
that they wholeheartedly supported the measure. Speaking on the first reading 
of tho Bill, the Premier admitted that the Bill was not nil that was required. He 
believed that his poticy of tem;>ernnce would in course of time lead towards total 
Prohibition. The province at present was not in a j>osi tion to undertake a full- 
fledged programme of Prohibition but it would be brought about aaytime when 
finances permitted, lie asserted them that by this legislation the younger generation 
could be prevented from acquiring the drink habit. When the necessary money 
was found the Government would gradually by nolifirattoiia impose more restrictions 
by the raising of the age limit. Referring to the criticism that tho Bill affected 
only a small percentage .of the population, the Premier said that there were a 
number of charitable houses where people collected and indulged in intoxicants 
and drag smoking. H such places were closed a largo number of people could be 
prevented from acquiring the habit. The elimination of drink would mean 
purification of the village and tltc town, the life of the people in general. With 
regard to certain objections raised by the Kuropenn members, tue Premier . assured 
them that the Government were prepared to exempt the European community from 
the purview of the Bill. Mr. Xirhitldtts l'azintnt\ ex- Minister, Mr. Qazdar (Muslim 
Ijcague) and Miss J'i'ii $ij»i (Congress) commended the Bill to the 
House. Mr. Jamshed eljara- tcriseil the Bill as a camouflage and appealed 

to the Premier to withdraw the Bill ami to bring in a real and better Prohibition 
Bill. Discussion of the Bill clause by clause was then taken up and concluded. 
An amendment exempting the European community from the operation of the 
legislation was accepted by the Government. 

Law & Order in Sind 


5th. FEBRUARY :~Mr. A. S. Pamnani moved to-day an adjournment motion 
to discuss the Sukkur riot situation and condemn the Government in this 
connection. The Premier made a long statement and after further speeches the 
motion was talked out. The Premier, Mr. AUah Bux, deplored the continuance of 
a state of lawlessness in Sukknr District And announced that tbe Government was 
prepared to appoint a Helcct Committee to devise ways and means to cops with 
the situation, which* he admitted, was a grave blotou the fair name of the Province* 
The Premier also assured the House that, with a view to inculcating s feeling 
of brotherhood between the two major communities and s sense of responsibility 
on the part of the majority community, the Government was willing to provide 
the fullest opportunity and allot the necessary funds therefor, ns Fremijf 
characterised tne recent hapt>eningB at Hukkur as disgraceful for which he laid the 
responsibility on a section of the Muslim Leaguers and such of the Hindu leaders 
who, unmindful of the consequences, indulged in provocative utterances parttautariy, 
at the Hindu Babha Conference presided over by Dr. Moonje. Dealing withtha 
causes of the riots, the Premier, in the course of his statement emd that, is orde r 
to gain political power at whatever coat, one section had naorted to mtebiMa 
method*, wren creating a itate of lawleaan cm. This was cbteflv mpontebte .tor to te 
conflagration. It would be diiaitrou* tor the province ii the idea me allowed to 

* 
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gain strength that ends, political or otherwise, could be gained by resorting 40 
aggression. He never expected that bis Muslim brothers would so forget t h em selv e s 
and the rights of their non-Muslim neighbours in the villages, as to Indulge la 
such an orgy of loot and arson in the villages and resort sha m elessly to kkusappiag 
of Hindu womenfolk and molestation of their hosoirr. 

Referring to 4he Manzilgah issue, the Premier said that the matter was not 
easy of solution. On the one hand were people who honestly believed that one of 
the Manzilgah buildings was a mosque and therefore it should be restored to the 
Muslims. On * the other hand, there was a section which honestly Md 
that none of the Manzilgah buildings hod ever been a mosque. Yet another section 
believed that even if it was a mosque, its restoration to the Muslims was likely to 
be a source of constant friction between the major communities on account of the 
buildings being in proximity of the fcSudhbela shrine. Yet another section wished to 
exploit the situation for political ends. The Government were fully conscious of 
the extreme desirability of on early solution but unfortunately when the matter 
seemed nearing a decision, the Muslim League Restoration Committee threatened 
Government with Hatyagraha unless the Government decided to surrender. Replying 
to the question, why the Government did not take immediate action to ena the 
agitation, the Premier said, ostensibly the agitators had not exceeded the bounds 
of lawful action whatever be the underground propaganda. The Government also 
hoped that better sense would eventually prevail and the Restoration Committee 
would agree to come to satisfactory understanding between them and the Govern- 
ment. The Restoration Committee collected a large number of volunteers little 
realising the consequence of its action. Government feared that immediate sup- 
pression of the movement would involve use of much force and released prisoners 
m the hone that, wheu passions had subsided the Committee would realise the un- 
wisdom of creating a situation which was fraught with the greatest danger to public 
peace and Bufcty. Thereafter, the Government decided to make one more effort 
with a view to avoiding serious consequences arising out of the use of force. The 
Government got into contact with the Chairman of the Restoration Committee who 
represented to them that he and some other members were doing their best to 
induce the Committee to agree to a settlement, but the majority of the Committee 
were not agreeable. Extensions of time were obtained by the Chairman with a 
view in securing the consent of the non-assenting members of the Committee. 
When their efforts had failed, the Chairman and his supporters did not wash 
their hands off the Committee with the result that a feeling or disobedience to Govern- 
ment's orders was aroused among the people. The Hindus simultaneously carried 
on an agitation and the Hindu Conference at Sukkttr under the presidentship of 
Dr. Moonjc added weight in the same direction. The result was that the Government 
was compelled to use force, assert its authority and take possession of the buildings 
the Satyograhi volunteers had forcibly taken (possession of. 

“What is the solution" ? asked the Premier. He continued, in the Government's 
opinion, it was necessary to create a feeling of respect for law and order, and 
goodwill and harmony between the communities. The former was not attainable as 
long as those responsible for the disturbances were not made to realise that their con- 
duct was positively harmful to society and for that purpose inflict on them the neces- 
sary punishment which would serve as a lesson to others. For securing the latter 
object, the Government was prepared to carry on propaganda with a view to incul- 
cating among the people in the villages a sense of responsibility. This duty parti- 
cularly must be realised by the majority community of creating a sense of security 
among the few non-Muslims living in their midst. The Government was prepared 
to make available the necessary funds and opj>ortunities for the attainment of this 
end. Inviting* the different groups in the Assembly to extend co-operation in 
ending the deplorable state of affairs, the Premier asked the Muslim Leaguers 
not only to condemn those responsible for the creation of Buch a situation 
but oo-operate with the Government in bringing all the offenders to book. 

The Premier regretted that the Hindu Independent group had thought 
fit to withdraw its ^representatives from the Cabinet at this juncture when 
their help was most needed and characterised this action as unwise and hoped 
that better sense would prevail and the Party would extend its fullest 
co-operation. Turning to the Congress group, the Premier said, he hoped that the 
Gandhi-Vieeroy talks would solve the constitutional tangle and make it 
possible for the Connect Ministries . to resume office in various provinces. 
Government might then be in a position to ask the Congress group to 
share with the Government the responsibility for the government of Bind. 
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Until then, m long as his Government continued in office, lie hoped that the 
usual support on the basis of merits of each measure would continue to be 
extended to him* Concluding, the Premier said that, if the motion was talked out, 
the Government would take it that the House preferred the appointment of a 
Committee to suggest ways and means to meet the situation. If however the 
motion was pressed to a division, the Premier . prayed that the discussion 
would be closed in time to allow for voting. If the motion was carried, he 
would tender resignation of office to-morrow morning, as it was no use 
sticking to office which was no bed of roses. 

Moving his adjournment motion. Mr. H , S. Pamnani suggested reshufflng of 
the Ministry to assure the people that lawlessness would end and peace would 
be restored. He accused the Government of failure of the execution of its 
primary functions of maintaining law and order. Lawlessness still continued 
and if the Minister for Law and Order was responsible for the state of 
affairs, he should have taken on himself responsibility for it and resigned, or 
if the Premier was responsible then he should have resigned. Not only the 

Hindus hut many Muslims had suffered. Adverting to the Premier's statement, 
he made it clear to the House that he was not satisfied with it and was 
not going to tolerate lawlessness anymore. The Minister should have been in 
Sukkur when the riot broke out. Ho had not discharged his duties properly 

and had belied the trust reused in him by the people. 

Nearly half a dozen s]>eakeis followed the mover. Khan Pakndur Khuro % 
Leader of the Muslim I^eague Party, refuted the charges levelled against 

the Muslim League. Referring to the accusation that the Mnwulgah movement 
was started by them with the ulterior motive to seek power, he said, the 

movement had started as early as 10.1?, when the Muslim League haa not 
come into the picture. Moreover, the Satyaiiraha movement had been conducted 
by the League in n peaceful manner and only when the Government had 
arrested leaders and used force and other measures to cicvt the Satyagrahis 
from Man zil trail, tlie trouble started. He, however, expressed sincerest sympathy 
with the sufferers and was sorry for what had bapftened in the district. He 
was prepared to co-operate with the Hindus in whatever way to restore 
harmony. In conclusion he charged the Premier with “procrasli nation and 

lack of foresight”, which had resulted in the disastrous riots. 

Col. Mohan appealed to the members of the House to put their shoulders 
to the wheel and help the Government in the difficult situation instead of 
castigating the Government. Dr. Chuitram accused the Government of inaction 

and tactlessness in handling the situation and movingly described the situation 
in Bukkur district after the riots and the privations suffered by the inhabitants. 
Mr. Jaw shed opined that the bane of Sind could l*e removed in two ways, by 
having a detached view in handling the situation and having a Arm Government. 
He held that Sukkur riots were the Teault of disunity in the Kind Assembly 

and lack of ArmnesB on the part of the Government. He appealed to the liouso 

to sink differences and establish a firm Government. 

Prof. Ghavshyam , Leader of the Congress Party, made a statement, saying 
it was not the intention of the Congress Party to overthrow tho Government but 
to draw their attention to the lawlessness and insecurity in the province and 
criticise the policy of the Government in dealing with the situation. It was 
usual for the Opposition in such circumstances to overthrow the Government 
which was responsible for such lawlessness. But it was not possible for the 
Congress Party in the Hind Assembly, owing to provincial and All-India 
considerations, to form or be a party to the formation of an alternative govern- 
ment. After expressing dissatisfaction with the Government's steps in dealing 
with the situation and with the statement of the Premier, Prof. Ghanshyam 
•rid, his party, however, did not wish to press the motion to a division. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Ghuhm Hussein, after expressing sympathy with 
the sufferers in the riot said, every Sindhi would have to hang his bead in 
shame for the exhibition of this violence. He sppealed to the members of all 
rid fff to sink differences and fiud out ways and means to restore peace in the 
province. He added that the Government intended to establish a Committee to carry 
on propaganda all over the province and preach unity in the villages. He 
urged that it was the duty of the majority community to protect the minority 
community and said that if they compoaed their differences even a most difficult 
situation would he solved. The motion was talked out. 
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THE BIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Court or Enqihry Bull 

MR FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day pasted all the three readings of the 
Bill to preride for the constitution of Courts of Enquiry which, it was claimed 
by the Premier to be the first of its kind in the whole of India. While accepting 
the principle of the Bill, the Muslim League opposed many of its provisions and 
moved various amendments all of which were defeated. 

Frontier Regulation Extension Bill 

The Bfl! seeking to extend the Frontier Regulation to Sukkur District met 
with stout ofrp^tition from the Muslim League Party. Khar Bahadur Khurro 
raised a porot of order at the outset, objecting to the introduction of the Bill 
on the ground that the Bill sought to amend a Governor-General's Act which 
required the previons sanction of the Governor-General. Mr. Nic.khaldaz VaziranL 
ex-Miniater replying to the point of order contended that the regulation was passed 
in 1872 by the Governor-General in Council which was then s Legislative Body. 
Secondly, the Bill only sought to extend an already existing legislation to 
another district and did not amend or repeal or was repugnant to a Governor- 
General's Act. The Speaker. Mir an Mohd. Shah, observed that the Bill, 
which was proposed to be introduced, was of s far-reaching character, requiring 
most careful consideration. After quoting various authorities, the Speaker ruled 
that as he still felt doubtful whether it was a Governor-General's Act or not t he 
must under the circumstances refer the matter to the Governor-General for decision. 

Hindu Women’s Inheritance Bill 

9th. FBBURARY The Assembly rejected to-day Miss Jethi SiphaimilanP $ 
Hindu Women’s Rights of Inheritance Bill, after a lively debate, lasting the whole 
day. She had to fight her battle with the assistance of the other lady member 
Mrs. Allana , who in a short speech championed the cause. Opposition came from 
unexpected quarters, namely, from the Hindu Independent Party and even a 
number of members of the Congress Group who contended that the measure was 
a premature one and as drafted woula not help women in any way, but disturb 
tbe joint family system, ultimately leading to a lot of litigation. Speakers from 
the Treasury Benches agreed with the principle of the Bill and commended its 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. They, however, made it clear that they 
would not force any measure on the minorities against their wishes. Replying 
to the debate, Miss Jethi Siphaimilani dealt with all the objections raised in the 
oourse of the debate. Quoting the recommendations of the National Planning 
Committee, she declared that it was the fundamental creed of the Congress to 
fight for equal rights for men and women. Objections raised by Hindu members 
of the House, she declared, were due to the desire of men to dominate the other 
sex and to see that their pockets were untouched. The Muslim Section expressed 
their wish to remain neutral. The motion, when pressed to a division, was lost 
by 13 to 11 votes. 

The Debt Relief Bill 

12th. FEBRUARY :—-The Assembly passed into law to-day the Agriculturist Debt 
Relief Bill after a lively discussion on amendments lasting the whole day. The 
measure received spontaneous support from all sections of the House with the 
exception of the Hindu Independent Party who considered that the provisions wen 
of an extreme nature. The Bill which had been drafted in tbe manner of the 
Madras Act benefits an agriculturist debtor who either cultivates the land personally 
or whose holding does not exceed fifty acres in tbe case of debts incurred befom 
1932 by wiping out all interest outstanding on October 1, 1939, and if he has paid 
twice the amount of the principal whether by way of principal or interest, by de- 
claring the who!# debt discharged. Those who incurred the debt after 1932 also 
benefit by the measure which fixes the rate of interest of snch debt at six per cent 
per annum simple. Another provision of importance is the clause that makes 
special provision in the case of debt due by tenants to Zemindars for cultivation 
of lands by wholly discharging debts outstanding on April 1, 1939. The passage 
of the Bill marks one of the Quickest acts of legislation m the Bind Assembly of 
far-reachifeg importance. The Bill was introduced on February & and was referred 
to a Select Committee on the same day. The Committee submitted its report in 
three days and the Bill was passed into law to-day, in less than a week after the 
introduation. The Assembly thereafter discussed a Bill seeking to prohibit publi- 
cation^ and sale of the Quoran by non-Muslims. Discussion had not concluded 
when the House roe for the day. 
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THE MABK8ITKG BILL 
The AoRicoLTUBttrs Marketing Bnx 

13th. FEBURARY The Ministry suffered a defeat to-day, when a Congress 
amendment on the Agriculturist Marketing Bill was carried against the (Government 
by 26 to 16. At the request of the Premier. Khan Bahadur Allah Ih ksh* Owe House 
was adjourned for the day. After a lengthy debate the amendment, whirh urged 
that contributions from Hindu traders for charitable purges should not lie regarded 
as trade allowances, and was grossed to a division and carrhil with the support of 
the Moslem League. On the announcement of the result of the diusion, the Premier 
requested the 8|ieakcr to adjourn t he House for the day to enable him to treonsider 
the situation with particular reference to tlic Bill ne he felt that the Govra iimeut 
were not in a majority. 'Hie Premiers announcement was taken in political ctrrles 
as a virtual invitation by him to the Opposition to combine and take over the 
reins of Government or permit the present Ministry lo ’function as licet as it could, 
the Opposition extending support to it on the merits of each measure. The Bill 
a measure on the lines of those cunctcd in several other provinces, has been framed 
to enable the agriculturist to get a reasonable share of the ultimate value of hit 
produce by regulating the scale of market rates. At present his share is reduced 
as he has to pay a number of minor allowances mamly for charitable purposes. 
Ministerial spokesmen contend that the Government is solely interested in seeing 
that producers get a fair deal and is not influenced by extraneous considerations 
such as establishing of market committees throughout the provinces to have trade 
practices controlled, to ensure uniform scales, weights mod measures and to dis- 
seminate reliable market prices to the cultivator. Government, however, have deleted 
Bukkur and Karachi cities from the purview of the Bill, as well regulated markets 
already exist at those places. Hindus are critical of the measure son tending that 
it will detrimentally affect the custom of miking deductions for charitable purjKMet 
while purchasing agricultural prod uce, which in the long run go to benefit both 
Hindu and Moslem villagers. 'Next day, the 14th. Fehnmnr, the Premier made 
n brief statement in the course of which he stated that since the Icfcat of the 
Government in the House yesterday, the position of the Ministry had not altered, 
and hence he asked the Deputy Speaker to adjourn the House till is p. m. on the 
21st February, by which time he hoped that he would command a majority and, if 
mo L he would resign. Meanwhile, he continued, the Opposition would also have 
n ehanee to form an alternative ministiy. The House was adjourned swonlingly 
tfll Hie 21st instant hut on the 10th. the Premier, tendered the resignation of 
Ms Cabinet On -the tlsL February there was sn atmosphere of suspense 
when the Premier , at the outset requested that the House should lie 
ndfcmrned till Monday as the politieil situation had not changed nor had the 
Oamnet’e resignation been accepted by the Governor and (he Opposition were 
unable hitherto to form an alternative Ministry. The Premier added that bis 
Ministry was working na a stop-gap. He would, however, leave Hie House to 
decide whether they should proceed with the business of the day including the 
introduction of the Budget or not. As the Opposition leaders, Kfnn Huhedur 
Kkurro (Muslim League) and Mr. R. K, Sidhwa (Congress) on Ixhalf of their 
respective parties, stated that they did not deeire an adjournment of the House, 
the Speaker, Mr. litres Mahomed 8 hah naked the Assembly to proceed with the 
day’s business, and the Premier then presented the Budget. 

Fwavcial Btatbukvt for 1940 - 41 

"I am a firm believer in balanced budgets. It has low truly said that the 

soantry which accepts s policy of budget deficits ie treading a slippery path, 

whieh leads to general nun*, obeerred Premier Khan RahutUr Allah Rnkeh , 
hatrodnring the buget estimates for 1940-41. Mr. Allah lluksli added . “tin re ia a 
itafintt pmvines partially supported st the expense of die rest of India 
md U to our primary dnty to maintain out credit and our financial stability." 
_ “ with the Ptooibitioa poBcy of the Government. Mr. Allah Ibiksh said 

tel And wan not in a position to undertake a full-fledged programme of 

nemmu He hoped that the imtricted Prohibition measure recently passed 

by the nhly would bring substantial reduction of consumption of intoxicants 

■ad |f tha age Hmlt wtaen b ed in te measure was increased each year, the 
tend small would he obtained in due course. Hie Premier declared that 
te tete swvmna for 1088-80 amounted to 37| lakhs, but as a result of 

Ptekkn of te oak of chans sad the passing of the ITohihition measure 
nsntead te, and himnas of aatidpated decrease of the im|<ort and sola 
of tarikpi wfams md spirits son sequent m the oulbteak of te war, it w as 
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expected that Sind's income from the source during the coming financial year 
wottid amount to HO lakhs only. Referring to the precautionary safety measures 
taken in Sokknr. Mr. Allah Buksh said that provision had been made for additional 
police force and also a police reserve force on the Punjab model, consisting of 
228 men. Provision hml also been made for increasing the number of police 
outposts in Dadn and Larkana districts for protection against raids by dacotts 
from trans-Fronticr territory, 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 1.40,000 is anticipated in the Budget estimates 
for the year 1910-41. Tim revenue receipts during the year are placed at Rs. 
8,99,93,000, and the expenditure charged to revenue is put at Rs. 3,98,47,000. 

According to the revised estimates, the year 1939-40 is expected to close with a 
revenue surplus of Us. 5,91,000. 

Bind's debt to the Central Government on account of the construction of 
Bukkur Barrage and for other purposes, amounts to Rs. 28.69,39,000. As against 
the debt, it is antici|>ated that during the year 1940-41, Bind will receive a subven- 
tion of Rs. 1,03,00,01)0 from the government of India, besides a share of Rs. 5.50,000 
from the proceeds of the income-tax. 

The Budget estimates contain provisions for Rs. 25,05,000 for general adminis- 
tration ; Rs. 12.78.tXJ0 administration of justice ; Rs. 6,60,000 jails and convict settle- 
ments ; Rs. 1V&.000 police ; Rs. 31,45,000 education ; Rs. 8,(30,000 medical ; Rs. 

8.18.000 public health ; Rs. 9,30000 agriculture ; Rs. 1,25,000 veterinary ; Us. 1,18,000 
co-operation and Rs. 1,68,000 industries. 

Under general administration expenditure, provision has been made for Rs. 

66.000 aa salary to His Excellency the Governor, Rs. 8,000 sumptuary allowance of 
the Governor, Rs. 30,000 Secretariat Staff of the Governor, Rs. 48,000 staff and 
household of the Governor, Rs. 18,000 expenditure for contract allowances, and Rs. 
L26.000 for Ministers. The Budget provision for the administration of justice for 
1940-41 shows an increase over the year 1939-40, which is explained as due to a 
(lee In the number of criminal cases in Bind and consequent appointment of many 
special public prosecutors. The estimated capital expenditure to be incurred during 
Eyter 1940-41 is Rs. 2 ,03,000. 

The Prime Minister in his speech maintained that disturbances in Sukkur 
district in November last and outbreak of war were responsible for certain items 
of extra expenditure during the year 1939-40. 

Provision for an additional i»oHce force in Sukkur district owing to the 
communal riots, and air-raid precaution measures, Press Censorship, price control 
ead additional police establishment on account of war emergencies has been made 
In budget estimates of 1910-41. 

•The question of recovering from Government of India expenditure incurred 
OB war measures* the Finance Minister added, “is receiving attention ot the 
Government Provision has also been made in budget estimates of 1910-41 for the 
OoUsge of Agriculture at Bakrand and for the Soil Classification Scheme." 

Borne of the more important items included in the new year's budget directed 
towards the development and social welfare of the province, are training and 
employment of midwivee at the aided dispensaries Rs. 1.200 ; scheme tor the 
investigation of alternative crops to cotton, wheat, etc., in Barrage area, Rs. 8,700 ; 
soap-making demonstration party Rs. 2,700 ; establishing peripatetic demonstration 
parties for imparting training in small scale industries and handicrafts and opening 
a Bee Culture Station Rs. 14,130 ; establishing an Industrial and Commercial 
Intelligence Service Rs. 7,361 *, industrial survey of Sind Rs. 5,990 ; scheme for 
•nb-surface investigation work in the Lloyd Barrage areas in Sind Its. 10,490 and 
grants to various social welfare associations amounting to Rs. 15,500. 

•As rvgaftts financing of its ways and means programme," the Finance 
Minister explained, “all balances not immediately required for day to-day expen- 
diture art being regularly invested in the Treasury Bills of the Government of 
India. It is anticipated that during the current financial year, the estimated 
rooeipta on account of interest on Treasury Bills will amount to Rs. 4.7.3,000." 

With regard to new measures of taxation, the Motor Vehicles Tax Act has 
already come into force which is ex|>cctod to bring forward to Government 
Rs. 23,000. Estimated Provincial Excise receipts during the year would amount 
to Rs. 4.87,000. The 8»od Government have also carried through the House 
legislation enhancing rates of entertainment tax and the duty on the consumption 
of electricity. Other taxes and duties wiU also result in revenue of Rs. 5,83, 0U) 
during the year 1940*41. 

The Finance Minister in conclusion struck a note of pessimism about the 
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Mm of Bind In new of henry debt liabilities whi<h have to be redeemed from 
lUff 11 He arid: “The above review of tbc financial monition will allow that, although 
ampii m bodgeta hare been presented so far. it cannot be said that the problem of 
tdri province is solved. This problem ia that of being able to meet the debt liabilities 
tnm the year 1942-43 onwards and these can never lie absent from our minds 
ha planning expenditure of a recurring nature. The Government is committed to 
■aaiaatrrinjf a debenture issue to stabilise the position of the Sind Provincial 
wopssstive Book sod it may be necessary to pursue it or to supply cash credit 
la rim Bank till it ia possible to float the debentures. The Government has already 
p| fe n a guarantee in respect of the Kbadro-Xawabshah Railway and a provision 
ri Ba NjjOOO on this account has been made in the Budget for 19JU-4L" 

No- CONFIDENCE IN MINISTRY 

Mb* FEBRUARY The House met to-day in full strength when Seth 
Jwtofrsa, moving his motion of “no-confidence” in the Ministry, charged the 
Qoicrnwant with fattnre to maintain order and of having thrown away Hindus 
and Mr fomltiea in the villages predominantly inhabited by Muslims into the 
hands of daoolta and murderers. Beth Doulatram traced the aeries of acts of 
lauleaews beginning with the murder of a popular Hindu saint. Bhagat Kawalram. 
whose aomilant was still at large. He said that over the Manriigah question, the 
Gove rnm ent played the double game of trying to please both the Hindus and 
the Muslims— m the end pleasing nobody. When satvagraha was launched by 
Mnelhu Leaguers, they surrendered to the aatyagrahia and allowed them to taka 
f o rei bia poaacerion of the Manriigah buildings. Mr. Doulatram next narrated 
•Mae of loot, anon and murder in the Bukkur District, and tingled oat the mob 
atradtiea in Oueserjji village where the wife and ohikl of a Hindu priest were 
basal alive and tnctdenla in a village where a whole Hindu family of eight members 
was murdered. The state of lawlessness was still continuing. Even last week, 
a Hindu wan murdered and hit house burnt in a village in 8ukkur district. It 
wai evident that the Government would give the fullest latitude to Muslim bid 
chares l m s. He mentioned a man against whom, he stated, prosecution was 
pandlng for the last thirty-three months and who had not yet been produeed 8 b 
court. Finally he referred to the fact that the Om Mandali which was banned 
lung ago, aulf carried on its activities. Mr. Doulatram appealed to all sections of 
«ha House to support the motion. Mr. H . 8. Pamnani (Congreasite), who moved 
the adjournment of the House over the Sokkur happenings a fortnight ago, aocusad 
tbs Government of betraying the trust the House reimsed in them, by not 
maintaining law end order and not creating a sense of security in the province. He 
concluded mat an long as the present Government functioned, there was no hope 
of maintenance of law and order. Khan Bahadur Ktourro, Leader of the Muslim 
leagna Party, asserted that his Party was not aupimrting the motion with a view 
to Backing power, hut because the Miuistry was without soy policy or progra m me, 
and bad failed to plfceae either the Muslima or the Hindus. Ha attributed tbc 
Bukkur note to the weak and procrastinating policy of the Government, and Mr 
failure to take the right decision at the right time. Khan Bahadur Kbureo rriarwd 
the charges levelled, against the League, and declared that the League was even 
agwwhfo to the Congresaiim’ suggestion for the appointment of a tribunal. The 
PrtmimL replying, to the debate, saidthat he had given a clear field to the mmbrne 
of the Opposition* groups to form an alternative Ministry, but they had failed. A 
"Mv-Cbaidenee” motion against a Ministry which hid already resigned was 
tsntsmsnnt to dogging a dead horse, but lie asserted that the Opposition groups, 
indndtag Cougwssites, were not guided by any policy or principle. He continued 
that everybody in the country knew that the Muslim Teague wee rseponeHde for 
the Bukkur riots. He was surprised that Khan Bahadur Khurvo charged the 
G over n ment with responsibility for the riots. The lieague's le ad e rs were in a 
position to prevent the riots but they failed to do so. Khan Bahadur Allah Ban 
waned the Hindu Independents against surrendering to aggression, especially at tkfo 
critical Juncture, adding that it would take them many years to retrieve Mr 
position. He wee always ready to welcome the Hindu Independents. It wee open 
In them to tain him at any moment. Pointing to the Congress benches, tbs Pumlm 
srid that ha considered the Congress, the only really natiooaltst organisation 
wedded to the creed of non-violence end truth, but he was sorry to mj that the 
beat Co* -rites had foiled to live up to the creed. He accused CoogvMtas of 
«• jdn Independents A Mr pound of . M from tit # Min istry, 
eogrei FkttpTwhkfc had derided not to press the adjournment aetifin m 
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Sukkur riots, «u the very nest day carried away by the vita of eommmsalifm 
created by the Hindu panchayts, and fdedged iu support to Hindu Independents 
for the ‘no-confidence’ motion. He vouid hate gladly welcomed, if initead of taking 
this step, they had presented to him the legitimate demands of the minority 
community, which he was pledged to safeguard. Warming up, the Premier conclud- 
ed : “I on my part will not succumb to the combination of groups or anrmnder to 
aggression, and will not compromise on principle or policy, whatever may happen 
to me. w 

The Ministry however survived the no-confidence motion, voting Malting 
in a tie each side obtaining 29 votes. The Speaker gave his easting vote In favour 
of the Ministry maintaining the statue quo. 

Voting on Budor Demands 

5th. to 14ft. MARCH : — During the voting on Budget demands for grants 
the Ministry scored a victory when the first 100-rupee cot moved by Mr. 
R. K. Sidhwa , Congress Member, under the head ^Revenue" was defeated 

by 21 votes to 21 after a ' two days 1 lively debate. But on the 14th. 

Martk, the Ministry sustained n defeat when the combined Opposition 

succeeded in turning down the demand under civil works by 90 votes to 27. 
The defeat of the ministry was the culmination of intense efforts in the past 
few weeks on the part of the Hindu Independents and Mnaiim Leaguers who 
had in the meantime coalesced into a Nationalist party, and the Congress 
party. While the oppositionists claimed that to-dayfs vote was a dear and 

unequivocal demonstration that the Allah Rakhsh Government 'did not enjoy 
the confidence of the House end the Governor had no alternative but to accent 
the Government?* resignation tendered three weeks ago and call upon the 
leader of the Nationalist party to form an alternative government, the supporters 
of Khan Bahadur Allah Hakhsh held that as the Congress had not definitely 
pledged its support to an alternative ministry if formed but only given su 
undertaking not to throw out the new ministry for a reasonable time, they 
•till hail a majority among the rest of the members of the House and given 
a short time to consolidate their position, they were confident of getting the 
overthrown demand and .also the remaining demands passed by the Assembly before 
April 1. 

New Mismtry Former 

18th. MAWS :—Th e resignation of the Allah Huksh Cabinet, was accepted, 
by Hie ExceUtueg the Oorcrnor to-day, and Mir HnaUh Alt Khan. Revenue 
Minister in the late Cabinet and leader of the Nationalist Tarty, formed s 
new Cabinet. Mir Bundrfi Ali Khan (Premier), Khan Bahadur Khuhro, Blmik 
Abdul Majid, Mr. O- M. Hyed, Mr. Niclitlldas Vazirnni and Kal Babcb Gokuldas 
were sworn -in as Ministers at the Government House. 

New Premier Outlines Policy 

88th. MARCH 2— The galleries were packed to capacity and most of the 
members of the House were iu their scats -when the Premier, Mir Bandrhali 
Khan Talpur. successfully piloted all the demands for grauts not moved in 
the last aeesion. An atmosphere of cordiality prevailed. The new Ministers 
warmly shook hands with the Opposition members. The whole business wss 
jgone through within half an hour, and thereafter, the Premier made a statement 
aatting out the policy and programme of the Government. The Premier was 
frequently interrupted, while ei»caking, by the < tppasitionists. 

The decision to refer the Mau/.ilgah disjmte to an independent court of 
onquiry, consisting of the judicial Commissioner of Bind and two other gentle- 
men. one a leading Hindn and the other a leading Muslim, was announced by 
.the Premier who outlined the measures his Government proposed 4 to take with 
a view to restoring harmonious relationship between the Hindus aod the 
Mneltais, which Mir Buudchnli Khan said wss the greatest need of the hour 
at this critical juncture in the liistroy of India. 

Deploring tho tragic hapt«uings in connection with the Manrilgah dispute, 
tha Premier stated that he was grieved that over a comparatively minor fesos 
there had been so much wrangling, which had given an opportnnity to 
criminals to commit various heinous crimes. Ho added that tha Government 
realised the necessity of bringing to book all real enlprita and affbrdin* 
reasonable comticnsatiou to the sufferers in the Bukknr riots. Tha Premier stated 
that the Allah Bus Government's Bill for introducing Joint doctorates ** 
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boroughs and municipalities was likely to promote harmony between the two 
communities. Before the next session of the Asasmbly, which the pr es e nt 
Government intended to call in August, it was proposed to consider the 
desirability of introducing adult franchise and to bring forward other necessary 
measures. The Premier further announced the Government's intention to prepare 
a definite programme for giving effect to the policy of gradual Prohibition 
consistent with the financial resources, to examine all repressive lews and to 
bring m due course whatever modifications were found necessary, to promote 
cottage industries, to pursue the policy of introducing an equitable system of 
assessment and the classification of lands on an equitable basis. 

Adverting to the Punjab Government's threatened withdrawal of larga 
quantities of water from the five rivers supplying water fbr irrigation purposes 
to Sind, the Premier said that the Punjab Government proposed to withdraw 
the supply not only in the cold weather but also in the innundating season. 
This, he opined, would spell ruin for 8ind. The Government would strive to 
reach a reasonable solution of the problem, in respect of which the Allah Bux 
Government had already made representations. Concluding, Mir Bandehali Khan 
put forth a strong plea for an equitable revisiou of the existing arrangement 
between the Government of India and the Sind Government over the Barrage 
Debts, without which no nation -building activity was possible and Bind’s 
finances could not be put on a sound basis. The Premier finally appealed 
to the Press to function as a strong and healthy instrument of service to the 
province; and as a gesture of goodwill towards them, he announced the removal 
of the ban in respect of Government patronage placed on certain newspapers. 

Jt. Electorate Seat Reservation Bill 

87th. MARCH :—The first reading of a Bill of far-reaching importance 
introducing the Bystem of joint electorates with ths reservation of aeats on a 
population basis in local bodies, and borough municipalities in Sukkur district, 
was passed to-day. The Bill, which was sponsored by the Allah Bux Ministry, 
produced a lively debate and there was spontaneous support from all sections of 
the House. More than half a dosen speakers participated and Khan Bahadur 
Allah Bux made important observations. 

Agricultural Marketing Bill (oontd.) 

The House earlier passed into law the Agricultural Marketing Bill which 
was held up in the middle of February last, following the passing of a Congress 
amendment which lead to the resignation of the Allah Bux Ministry. 

Jt. Electorate Rbberv. Bill (contp.) 

1st APRIL The Assembly adjourned sine die to-day after passing a 
Bill introducing joint electorate in borough municipalities of the Sukkur 
District. With a view to making the reform more effective an innovation was 
introduced in the Bill whereby a candidate was compelled to get a certain 
percentage of the votes of both the communities, if he was to be returned. In 
the first place, it was provided that candidates who secured at least 831 per 
cent of the votes polled by the voters of their own community and at 
least 10 per cent of the votes polled by voters of the other coromunibY 
(divided in each esse by the aggregate number of seats) be declared successful. 
It was provided as a last alternative that the candidate who secured the largest 
number of votes be declared elected. It was also provided that each voter 
should have as many votes as there were aggregate number of seats in wsTds 
and secondly that wards be so constituted that there would be a fair mixture 
of voters of both communities. Commending the Bill to the House, the 
Premier informed it that tbs Government would bring in a comprehensive 
measure in August for adult franchise and joint electorate in all local bodiee 
all over Sind. Leaders of various groups having arrived at a formula, the Bill had 
an easy passage. The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan 
Maulvi Jahanuddin Ahmed, b.l. 
r Matior J» a ii.max Mia 
„ Muhammad Amiad Ali, ila., j.l b. 
„ Step Abdur Hour. ill. 

Hon. Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Saadulla, m.a., b.l. 

Mr. Fakhkudpin Ali Ahmed, 
Bar-at-Law 

Maulvi Sheikh Osman Ali Sadagar 
„ Muhammad Amiruddin 
„ Badakudpix Ahmed, ill. 

„ Kekamat Alt, Khan Bahadur 

Hon. Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
Saviour Rahman, m.a.. b.l. 

Maulvi Dew an Muhammad Ahead 
Cjuo-v/daiuky Vidyaiiinode. b.a. 
Maulvi Abdul Bari Guaudhury, 
m.a., ILL. 

Maulvi Dewax Ali Raja 
Hon. Khan Sahib Mudaki.ir IIussun 
Chwdhrj. ill. 

Maulvi A*--rapupiiis, Md. Ciiaudhulv, 

ILA. . LL.IL 

Maulvi Aisditr Rahman 
., N mii ruddin Ahmed 

„ AjiDUL Aziz. ill. 

„ Md. Ali Haidar Khan 
Shamsui.-Ulama Maulana Abu Nasr 
Mil Waheed, m.a. 

Maulvi Md. Adults Salam, u.a. 

Khan Bahadur Dewan Ehumur Roza 
O n \UDIIURY 

jinx. Maulvi Annul. Matin 
Chau mil l: y. ill. 

Kjivn Bahadur Maulvi Mufizur 
Rahman, b.a. 

Maut.vi Mr bar \k Am, ill. 

Khan Bahadur IJazi Abdul Majid 
C lVAl'DiiritY 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Mahmud 
Am 

Maulvi Mszarrof Am Laskar 

r Namwah Am Bmujiiuiya, bl. 
Hos’iiLE Mis - Mavis ]»unn, ill., b.t. 
Mr. A. Whittaker 

OoMiT»iir Goldsmith, u.a., b.t. 

Ifox. S::uur Rupnatii Brahma, b.l. 
SuurT Rari CTi. Kacuari 
S.l Kakka Da LAY' Mir.l 
Phir-ino i >1:1*1: i 
Mr. Benjamin Chandra Mom in 
J oiiANi; D. Makak 
Rev. J. . 1 . M. Nichols- Roy, b.a. 

L. Gatpiioh, b.a. 

Sm jut Khobsing Teuang, Mauzapar 
Mr. A H. Ball 
„ A. F. Ben pall 
.. F. W. Blennerhassett 
„ N. Dawson 
„ D. B. H. Moore 
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Mr. C. W. Mobley Mr. Kkdakmal Brahmin, iu.. 

„ R. A. Palmer Srijut Riiumii Pan Taxti 

H NABA KUMAU 1>!*TT „ IlllAlltAU Cll ANI»K \ 1>\« 

„ Baidyaxatii Mi KiiiiiuEE, b.a. j Dauu Hin«»i»k Kumar j. Bauman 
„ William Richard Faull i Mr. P. I'arida 

Budget Session— Shillong— 22nd. February to 2 1st. March 1940 

Financial Statement Vor 1940—41 

The Budget estimates of the Government of Assam for the year 1010-11 were 
presented by Bir A/. Saadulla , Premier nud Finance Minister, in both the Houses of 
the Assam Legislature which met at Shillong on the Und. February 1940 for the 
Budget session. The year 1940-11 is exi ted to begin with an opening balance of 
Rs. 20,50,000. Receipts are placed at Ks. 8.2O,17,UU0, and expenditure at Its. 
8^0,55,000, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 20,21.01*). 

The revenue estimates disclose a surplus of Ks. 4,98, 000, hut this is illusory 
as the Budget contains a sum of Ks. 1 ‘»,H'i 1 «jOO lieiug the istimatcH id receipts from 
Agricultural Income-tax for 1939-40, which, owing to the late issue of the rules 
under the Act, will, it is exacted, not l>c paid till the year l'.Hn. f 1. 'the position, 
therefore, is that the revenue budget really shows a dcfi< it which is estimated at 
Rs. 5,02,000. 

The Budget provides for several beneficent measures which the Ministry pro- 
pose to launch. Iu the sphere of mass uplift the Ministry Imw* in view the intro- 
duction of a mass literacy campaign, with an iuitiul expenditure of Its. 12,000 
pending the settlement of details of the campaign and determination of the cost 
involved. The formation of an Employment and Drainage Divisior, is also pro- 
posed, with a view to meeting the problems of annual llooda. There ia to be an 
increase in the number of agricultural demonstrators, in order to popularise im- 
proved end scientific methods of agriculture among the masses. Prevention of 
rinderpest ia sought to be effected by the apjiointnicni of additional veterinary field 
assistants. The organisation of co-oi>erativc societies in Assam it proposed to be 
put on a more eflicient basis by the appointment of a separate audit itaiT. In the 
sphere of industrial activities there is s scheme of culture as a cottage industry. 
A scheme for the manufacture of ghee is also included in the Budget, providing 
for a ghee-making centre in the Goalpara district. 

For the bettermeut of the lot of backward and tribal people, who constitute 
a big percentage of Assam's population, the Ministry proposes several measures. 
Primary, Middle Vernacular and Middle English scholarships for boys of the tribal, 
scheduled and ex-tea garden labour classes have been piovidcd. Two industrial 
stipends will be swarded to Nags boys of the Fuller Technical School, Koblma. A 
Government Middle English School and technical school will tie established at 
Mokokchonjr Nags Hills. 

The Mikirs have hitherto received little attention from the Government with 
regard to improvement in agriculture. It is proposed to appoint two Mlkln as 
demonstrators for the purpose of introducing improved methods of cultivation in 
the Wa tracts in the Mikir Hills. Six primary schools in the Miklr Hills area 
will be taken over by the Government. 

In the Medical Department, 16 additional beds for in-door patient* in tho 
Civil Hospital at By Diet have been provided. In the Education Department there 
era grants to new schools to be brought on the aided list and increased grants to 
some existing schools have been provided. A reform of jail administration is also 

the ysar^l9&>41, a revenue of Rs. 35 lakhs is expected from the Agricul- 
tural Income-tax Act, 1939. The estimates include Rs. lu lakhs as income from 
the Act for the year 1939-40 after allowing for a rebate of 50 per cent., promised 

by the previous Ministry. 

Tbs estimates include a revenue of nearly Its. 14 lakhs as the share of the 
Assam Government on account of export duty on jute ncrording to the latest infor- 
mation reoeived from the Government of India worked on the basis of 5*24 per 
cent, assigned to this province from the total net proceeds of 261 lakhs. 

A permanent loan of Ra. 50 lakhs is proposed to be floated by the Government. 
Till the loan la caieed it if proposed that the issue of treasury bills totalling Ra. 
65 lakhs in tbs early months of the year and of Rs. 2ii lakhs for Wa>* and Means 
advances from the Reserve Bank will !>c ncrcsiwry in the year l'lio-t). 

These are msi wd for providing the Covcruniini with temporary funds dining 
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thc year wlicn the resources of the Province arc expected to ltd! Mow the norma! 
treasury balance mid the minimum hank balance fixed at Ks IS lakhs, both taken 
together. A larger contribution to the Government of India for the maintenance 
of the Assam Rifles is to f>c made from April 1, 19 H, According to this division ifie 
receipts from rations ami expend it me on pensions of the Assam Rifles will l*e dis- 
tributed between the (.Vntrnl and the I’rnvini.d t ioveriiimnis. and the increase 
places an extra burden on provincial revenues to the extent of Ls. Next daw 

the 2Tr«l. February the Premier introduced the lin.-oie I Jill, JD|D. 'I'lie Lv-d 
Authorities Compensatory Grants Pill, was also taken inio consideration. 

Gj:m.i: ai. 1>is< i>.-inx or Bn»«;i:r 

2Gth. & 27tli. I'Killil'AltY “Sense of duly and sincere devotion to the 
cause ot Assam have prnmpicd me to undertake the formation oi‘ a Cabinet after 
the resignation of the Congress Miui-uiy," said Sir M. S.ta.fu'fa/t. rej lying to 
the general discussion ot the Budget which concluded on the J7rh. Referring 
to the criticisms levelled at the Ministry by the Opposition on account 
of the ordinance operating in the province, the Premier said that the Congress 
Coalition Ministry could not he said to have rescind due to the encroachments 
by the Centra! Government in the provincial sphere, for they resinned loin: after 
the war broke out and the ordinances were promulgated ami only when the Congress 
11 i^ U Command ordered them to resign. When the Premier was speaking of the 
reported surest ion to send a deputation to Wardlia to move llie Congress authori- 
ties to give special consideration to the question of the functioning of a Congress 
Coalition Ministry in Assam. Mr. lionhilai iiPerrupted. characterising 

the statement ns untrue. The .s>*<iAvr intervened saving that if there was any 
untruth, that should he proved by facts and figures. Earlier, Mr. IUirilol>jt\ slim- 
ming tt|> the debate on behalf of the Opposition, said that though in the budget 
discussion absolute detachment was to he maintained, party outlook on policies and 
measures could not lie totally dispensed with. Mr. Rardoloi stated that the pro- 
vincial sphere was one of the main reasons that led to the resignation. Mr. Bardoloi 
defended the Land Revenue reduction. Prohibition and mass literary schemes initia- 
ted by the Congress Coalition Ministry. Mr. Whitaker, on behalf of the European 
Group, said that the present Budget could fairly he described as the work of one 
of the greatest of the well-wishers of Assam and that members of his group sup- 
ported the main proposals. 

Land Revenue Registration Amend. Bill 

20th. FEBRUARY : - Mr. Ktimatrar Das (Congress) moved to-day that the Assam 
Land Revenue Registration (Amendment) Bill, BUS, he taken imo consideration. 
Tiui Bill sought, to reduce land revenue in Assam Valley. Khan Bahadur Sun/iilur 
Kahutmin, Minister for Revenue, opposing the motion said that the purpose of the 
Bill could be served by a resolution amending rule ID of tin* Land Revenue Regula- 
tions and that the present Bill sought to enhance land revenue in the Burma 
Valley. When the motion was put to vote a division was claimed but it was 
lost by j‘J votes to i*J. 

Tin: Tempi. k- Entry Bill 

The Assembly, before adjourning for the day, carried by f>T to .T9 votes the 
Government amendment for circulation for eliciting opinion till August 1, 1940, the 
Assam Temple-entry Bill of ID ID, sponsored by the Congress party. The Bill alToved 
entry of all Hindus to temples for which their Shchaits, Hukhtaa. aihI Mohunts 
were holdingfpny laud or enjoying any special privileges from the Government in 
any form. The Op|*osilion iiccceptcd the Government amendment for circulation 
till August 111 of ID 10 of the Assam Maternity Benefit Bill of 1D10, moved by Mr. 
Arun Kumar Chumlu and then adjourned. 

VoriNti on Demands 

4th. MARCH The intention of the Government of Assam to bob! a conference 
of members of the legislature in the near future, with a view to cnnnciating the 
policy nml principle of appointment to the Public Services was announced by 
the Frontier, Sir Af. Suatlulla , to-day during the discussion on •Vut" motions. 
Thirty-nine "out*' motions tabled for the day wore either lost without division, 
withdrawn, or not moved at nil. The House voted a sum not exceeding Ks. 
1M.U7.UX) under the head “General Administration." On the 14th. March, in the 
course of a discussion on a cut to criticise the Government for taking no action in 
respect of the conduct of the |>olicc and the military on the occasion of the shooting 
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jaeidmt'At pigboi. Sir M. Saadulla , the Premier, mUI that he would certainly have 

with determination action in respect of the conduct of any officer, however 
merited he might be, if the charges brought against him were amply proved. The 
tm t waa loet by 54 votes to 40. Reading the relevant portions from Sir Manmatlia 
Hath l&istajee'i report, Sir M. Saadulla pointed out that reliance could not he put 
os o wts a evidence, and that Sir Man maths also expressed doubts on certain chargee 
reads against the conduct of officers. On the firing incident, which was not within 
Hi e scop e of Sir Mnnmatha's enquiry, the Premier Mid that there were no judicial 
isda gi before there and the Government were helpless. Referring to the police, the 
Premier said that they had very difficult times during that tragic period and if* 
daring the prosecution of their duties, they had exceeded their rights they should be 
excused. Daring the discussion, Mr. Oopinath Bardoloi , ex-Premier, said that due to 
the sbeesee ef Judicial findings, they could take no action against the alleged offend- 
ding officers, end they resigned office before Sir Man maths's report bad been 
submitted. 

Finance Bill Passed 

lfifh. MARCH. The Assembly to-day passed the Finance Bill and the Local 
Authorities Compensatory Grants Charged Bill, 1940. A Congress amendment to 
the Finance Bill was lost by 54 votes to 46. Mr. Baidya Nath Mookerjee and Mr. 
Naoakumar Butt (Indian Planting), objected to the final patMge of the Bill at 
substantial relief had not been given to small tea companies. 

Ministers' Salaries Bill 

Consideration of the Ministers’ Salaries Bill wns then taken up. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Rabindranath Adityn urging circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion till June .’10 was rejected. The House adjourned till Monday, the 
Ifith. March, when the Bill was passed. It provides a salary of Ra. 1 730/- and a 
house and car allowances of Its 23U/- for the Premier and a salary of Ra. 750/- with 
allowance of Ra. 2 50 for other ministers. The amendments were either rejected or not 
moved. In the course of the discussion of the amendments Sir Muhammad Sadulla 
stated that, in order to give it a legal shape and in order that the bill might not 
be constitutionally wrong, retrospective effect would be given, but they would 
not draw their salaries with retrospective effect. 

No-Confidence Motions 

19th. MARCH:— Four motions expressing ’no-confidence' in the Ministry were 
tabled to-day. The Speaker held that tne motions were in order and the House giving 
leave separatdy, he fixed 3 p. m. on March 21 for discussion and voting, The 
motions stood separately in the names of Mr. Nabakumar Dutta (Indian planting), 
Mr. Lalit Kar (Burma Valley, Hindu), Mr. Balnram Barker (scheduled) and Mr. 
Bepin Behari Das (scheduled). All of them are non -Congressmen, but were mem- 
bers of the Congress Coalition Party. 

Mat. MARCH Two of the four no-confidence motions against the Ministry were 
withdrawn and the other two were not moved to-day. The Speaker announced that Mr. 
Nabakumar Dutta and Mr. Balaram Barker hau already intimated to him their 
desire to withdraw the motions standing in tbeir names. The other two which 
were due to have been moved by Mr. Lain Mohan Kar and Mr. Bipen Behary Dm 
were not moved at all. The announcement waa received with loud cheers from the 
Ministerial benches. 

Official Bills Passed 

The Assembly next passed the following Government bills The Temporal? Post- 
ponement of Execution of Decrees Bill, the Amusements and Betting Tex Amend- 
ment Bill and the Commissioners Powers Distribution Amendment Bill, An 
Opposition amendment to the first named Bill waa rejected by 56 votes to 89. lire 
Hones wm then prorogued. 
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]0.( OJ, provision for new scheme* including increase in the irate of grunt for elemen- 
tary school tea-bora and opening ot* a Natural Science College in the Andhra 
University and a loan of one crorc to he raised during the ensuing year— these are 
some of the salient features of the Budget of the Madras Government ior UMj -41 
issued on the till. March lfUO. 

The estimates provide for receipts on revenue account of Ra. KvtU-.oOO and 
cxier.ditnrc of U*. l(» f 7 -\:|i ■ » w leaving a surplus of Us. b-.UV). The following 
are the comparative figures for r.Kb-39, PAAMu and 1910-11 (figures in the thousands 
of rupees) : — 

Account & 

UV.s 

Uevenue ]i'*,i:>.r> 

Expenditure Ith0.72 


Revised Budget 

estimates estimates- 

1 I< ». ID 1- »-41. 

It*. ll.Hj ll».7»Ui 

If*. II. II lb,7.».:M 


Surplus 


SJ 


A notnhlc feature of the estimates is the provision for Ministry with the 
Legislature functioning. 

The estimate* provide also for grants for the teaching of Hindi and for the 
handspinning movement, for repairs of llimd and cyclone damages, for a special 
public Works division for the investigation and preparation of preliminary estimates 
for the Tutignhliadra Project and for expenditure on rural brow leas ting. 

The policy of prohibition is to be continued in the four district* in which it is 
now in force hut not extended further. I he annual recurring loss of revenue from 
prohibition is estimated at Us. f»\i M *. The Budget contemplates reduction of the 
rate of the general sabs tax from one half percent to one quarter per cent in the 
case of the tax on turnover and the slid* rate from Us. to Us. 4 in cases where 
the turnover exceeds Us. 1'Hoi and is b*ss than Us. L 1, V * It is estimated :mi 
this will reduce ihc revenue from the general sale* tax by 311 lakhs and bring t!:c 
total net revenue from the new taxes down to Us. tV.» lakhs. Amendments are also 
made to the Madras Tobacco t Taxation of Sales ami Licensing) Act. for the purpose, 
it is stated, of removing im qualities and grievance* and stopping certain abuses. 

The provision made for schemes of new expenditure involve a net ultimate 
liability of Us d.’.bn.m) non-recurring ami Us. S.'iT.UO recurring and an expenditure 
in 1 '.MU 1011 of Us. 17, non-recurring ami Us. filMjn) recurring. The more 
important of these schemes are ; increase in the rate of grant for elementary school 
teachers ; grant for the Andhra University for the opening: of a Natural Science 
College ; equipment of the new headquarter* hospital at Madura and new wards 
in the King George Hospital at Vixagapatam ; opening of .‘10 rural dispensaries 
and provision of midwives in eleven of the existing dispensaries and the normal 
expansion of the Labour department for ameliorating the conditions of the 
scheduled classes. 

Capital expenditure in 1010-1011 is estimated at Rs. 0.1, 12.000. The most 
important of the works in progress are : -the Papannsam llydro-Thermnl Project: 
further improvements to the Medical College and King George Hospital at 
Vi/agapntam and additional buildings for the Stanley Medical College. Provision 
ia also made for the construction of an up-to-date hospital at Triehinopoly on a 
new site. A sum of Us. 1.U0.12000 has been provided for loans to local bodies, 
agriculturist* and co-operative societies and for short-term advances to the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank, Madras. 

Against the anticipated remunerative capital expenditure and long-term loans 
amounting to*lls. 1.45,1* 7,000, about Us. 15$ lakhs oi which will be met from the 
unutilized portion of the current year 1 * oi*cn market loan, the Budget provides for 
borrowing 1 crorc next year. The balance of the amount required is expected to be 
found from the other resources of the Government. 


The Orissa Budget for 1940—41 

The Budget of Orissa Province for 1940-11 published on the 20th. March 1940, 
shows a deficit of Rs. 4,07,000. The total revenue is estimated at Ra. 193*1,1X0 

and expenditure charged to revenue at Us. 1.9988,000. 

The revised estimates of revenue for 1930-40 are Rs. 1,91,09,000 as against the 
original estimate of Rs. 1,84,32,000 or Rs, 9,77,000 more than anticipated. This is 
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Hamden an anticipated improvement in tbe Province's share of the incometax, and' 
the revenue from excise and stamps and is teres t. The revised estimates of expen- 
diture 11939-40) are Hs. L93.96.Oi)), which is Be. 6,71,030 loss than originally antici- 
pated. This reduces the deficit of R§. 18,31000 to Rs. 1.87.U9CL r rhe opening balance 
lor 1940-11 is expected to be Rs. 26,81,000 and close with Us. 2*0.1 1/kXL 

The Governor's Note on the Budget, explaining the reduced expenditure in 
1939-40, says that it was due to the decision taken after the Ministry had resigned 
that it was unne cessar y to constitute a fund for rural development, at any rate, 
until the Government of India's grant for the same was nearing exhaustion aud 
some definite scheme for SDcoding *‘in an orderly fashion has been devised. As a 
consequence a sum of five lakhs has been taken back.'' 

The Note adds : Although the financial position of the Province strongly 
indicates caution in admitting new expenditure, it does not entirely preclude it and 
it is on that basis that the Budget lias bocn prepared. 

The Governor's Note says further that extra provision for police over established 
expenditure will be Its. 24 lakhs. The force wits immediately expended on the 
outbreak of war under the advice of the late Ministry, and thotuh the Government 
of India and the railway administration will probably bear nearly all the cost, some 
of it will fall ou the Province. It has been further ’ foin-i necessary to meet the 
dangers arising from the ixriiiiral situation to recruit nu emunroncy force of one 
hundred strong to serve ass central reserve. This will cost lla, > ).<>) ). 

The Basic Education scheme and the lilcnvy campaign, as pi aimed by the late 
Ministry, will lie continued and the subsidies to the All-India Spinners' Association 
and All-1 ndis Village Industries’ Association will be continued on the busis fixed 
by the Congress Ministry. It has been divided, however, not to continue on any 
large scale the indirect subsidy to the Spinners' A'vvvinti<m branch involved in 
buying its products as uniform for government servant*. Experience bus shown that 
the cloth supplied was much less serviceable, beside* b’fiug much more ex|ien«ive 
than mill-made cloth. “Apart from the undesirability of dressing servants of the 
Crown in a manner which still indicates adherence to a particular party, economy 
precludes continuance of the policy of tbe late Ministry." 

The Industries Department gets over one lakh ot rupee* for new schemes. It 
has been decided to convert the lierhnmporc Jail into a Central Jail. 


The U. P. Budget for 1940—41 

A small revenue surplus of Rs. 22,133, an increase in the duty on opium, 
charas and ganja and on beer and spirits and the continuance of prohibition in 
those districts where it is already in force, arc the main features of the budget 
estimates for 1910-41 of the United Trovinccs which was published on ihc 29ih March. 

As the next year's budget has been framed while the proclamation under sec. 
93 of the Government of India Act 193") is in operation and the com>tUtiiioii 
remains suspended, and as it has been framed on the assumption that that situation 
will continue, it was necessary to balance the revenue side of the budget. This was 
tbe main object which his Excellency the Governor set himself to achieve. After 
including Its. 9,0 >,000 for new item* to be met from revenue and the ne>eiwaiy 
am runts for the flotation and service of a new loan of Hs. 1,23,00/ UK ) and the issue 
of Us. 1,00,00 DO worth of Encumbered Estates Act bonds, tbe estimates show a 
revenue of surplus of Rs. 22,135. 

The following are the figures of the estimates for 1910-41 at s glance 
Receipts Under Revenue Heads . • Jh. l ; j .■«M,:r>,738 

Charges Under Revenue 11 cans H». 13,u8,i:j/jii3 

Revenue Surplus . , 2L.1J) 

The statement of net estimates under the debt and default beads shows that 
the net results of all transactions of the year under both the revenue and debt and 
deposit heads show a surplus of Rs. 9.8U/J0D. 

Tbs revenue receipts at Hs. 13 /j8.35 738, with Rfc 13 i 31,70,fi^ the 

revised estimate for 1939-40, show an improvement of Re. 2<M15,U80. improve- 
ment is mainly accounted for by land revenue ( + IU. U23,4o,OQO) : excise ( + Rs. 25,32* 
000) and other taxes and duties (Rs. 10,80,000). . _ . . . . 

With a view primarily to help to balance the budget, it has b 
to ineieass the doty on opium, chares, and ganja and on bser and 
to abolish tbe etate- management off Aope and revert to the 

to increase the 


It! 


pries per earn off 
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charts and ganja from Rs. 110 Rs. 100, and lls. 80 to Rs. 140, Rs. 140, and 
Rs. 100. reflectively. It has also been decided to increase the duty on beer 
and spirits, by one anna and three pics per quart on beer and four annas and 
six pies per quart on spirits. 

Prohibition will be maintained in those districts in which it has already 
boon imposed by the late Ministry but will not be extended in the budget year 
to any further district. 

The total revenue charges show a decrease of Re. 23,33,000 as compared 
with those in the recast budget. A reduction of over Rs. 200,000 is anticipated 
in the provision for legislative bodies as the budget has been framed on the 
basis of the con tin nation of a section ( J3 situation and, therefore, those bodies 

will not be meeting. As there have been no serious communal disturbances in 

recent months and as the £liia-Sunni disputes and the Khaksar movement have 
also subsided, the extra prov siou made in the recast budget to provide for 

increased jail population has been omitted. 

The budget provides for a sum of Kb. 23, 33,030 for capital expenditure. 

The revised estimates for 1919-40 show that the revenue receipts 
amounted to Rs. 13,31,71,000 and the revenue charges to Rb. 13,62,27.000 

leaving a deficit of Ks. 30,00.000 compared with the deficit in the recast budget 
of Rs. 03.60, (XX). 

A comparison of the budget estimates for 1940-41 with the revised figures 
for the current year shows an improvement as mentioned earlier, of Rs. 

20.03.000. According to the latest figures reported by the Government of India 

the province's share of income-tax next year will be Rs. 41,70,000 as compared 

with Its. 39,90,000 in the revised for the current year. Under land revenue 

only (lie normal provision of Ks. 13,00,000 will be made for calamity remissions 
instead of the niinormnl provision made in the recast budget. 

The total estimated fall of Ks. 17, ">$,000 under irrigation receipts next year 
is because the gross receipts arc estimated to be less and there is an increase 
in woiking expenses. The main cause of the big fall of Rs. 13,94.000 in the 
estimated receipts under agriculture is that during the current year the Govern- 
ment have received all their outstanding balance iu the sugar excise fund. 

An increase of Us. 2,00,000 in extraordinary receipts is the figure which 
lias been put on both the receipt And expenditure sides of the budget to 
cover expenditure in connexion with the war which will be reimbursed by the 
Government of India. 

The total revenue charges, as observed Above, show a decrease of Rs. 

23.33.000 as compared with those in the recast budget. The main variations are 
increases under Land Revenue, Rs. 4,10,000 ; Police (ordinary), Ks. 6.03,000 ; 
mid Education, Rs. 4,53,1X4) and reductions in provincial excise, Ra. 2.60,000 ; 
General Administration, Rs. 7, 47, (XX). Police (Special expenditure) Ra. 6,37,000 ; 
Agriculture, Rs. 6,47,000 ; Indusiries, Rs, 5,64,000 and Central Road Development 
Account, Us. 0,21,000. 

, With a view to balance the revenue side of the budget it baa been decided 
to abolish the cystem of state-management of excise shops, resulting in the 
reduction in expenditure of Rs. 2.00,000 under Excise. 

During the current year additional police forces had to be imposed in 
nine different areas as a result of communal riots and the 8hia-Sunni dispute 
at Lucknow. It is now hoped that occasions to impose similar forces will not 
arise in the next financial year, resulting in the decrease in the estimates of Rs. 

2 . 00 . 000 . 

Under Agriculture there is a reduction of Rs. 1,75,000 under rural develop- 
ment in connexion with the pay and Allowances of the establishment mid Rs. 

4.53.000 in the provision for rural development grants. 

Ono of the measures Adopted by his Excellency the Governor to balance 
the budget ia to take Rs. 6.00,000 from the U. P. Hoad Fund for reed msintananoe 
and reduce by tion from ordioary revenue, as a purely wartime emergency 
notion. Many police stations in tbs province are extremmy bad and provision 
has, therefore, been made to start rebuilding ten of the worst ones in tha next 
financial year. 
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„ Surendranath Pnttanaik 
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,i Surendranath Das 
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Dr. M. N. Parasnis 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Wardha — 19th. January to 21 at. January 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from January 10 
to 21, 1010. Shri JCajtndrn Prasad presided, 'llie Members present were Maulana 
AImiI Knlnm Axnd, Shria Jawnharlal Nehru, Vailabhbhai Patel. Pottnbhi 
Sitaramayya, Rhulahlini Deeai, Bullion Chandra Roy. Hhankerrao Deo, ITofullo 
Chandra uloHb, Harekrushna Mahatab and J. B. Kripalatii. 

Turkish Relief Fund 

Resolved that the aetion of the President granting Rs. 1,000 towards the 
Turkish Earthquake Fund be cou firmed and the moncry be sanctioned and the 
the Treasurer be instructed to pay the amount. 

Authority to tho Treasurer to Appoint Attorneys 

"Resolved that Seth Jamnalal Baja), the Treasurer of the Congress is hereby 
expressly empowered: 

(1) From lime to time to appoint, remove and re-appoint an attorney or 
attorneys to act either jointly or severally and to confer on such attorney or 
attorneys all or some of the powers and authorities of Seth Jamnalal Baja) as awn 
Treasurer, provided however that such delegation will not absolve the Treuswrr 
from any personal reaionsibUity to the Working Committee. 
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S Roolved farther that Seth JmronaUl Baja] as such Treasurer ia hereby 
y authorised to confer on such attorney or attorneys expressly all or any of 
the following powers : 

(a) To open, continue and operate upon any banking account with any Bank, 
person, firm or company and to close such account whether such account bo already 
opened or may be hereafter opeoed and to draw and sign cheques upon and other- 
wise operate upon such account. 

(6) To endorse, transfer, negotiate any cheques, bills of Exchange, Hundioa, 
and other negotiable instruments and securities. 

(c) To receive sums of money and securities on behalf of the A. I. C. C. 
(the Working Committee and the Congress) and to give effectual receipt and dis- 
charges for the name.” 

Following resolutions were passed 


Assembly Bye-Election, Paojeb 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Punjab P. C. C. regarding the nomination of the candidate for the Punjab Provin- 
cial Assembly in the West Multan Rural constituency. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, it is within the competence of the Parliamentary Sub committee to make 
the ftnai nomination for election to the legislatures. The Working Committee of 
a province is not justified in threatening resignation because its recommendation is 
not accepted by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee. 

Utkal 


Considered the representation of Rliri Nabtfkrishna Chondhry and the explana- 
tion of Bhii Nilkanth Das ami (4odavaris Miera regarding the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Uikal P. C. C. held on l>ecember 22, 1031). 

In the opinion of the Committee the rulings of the Chairman wore not correct 
and the resolution expressing want of confidence in the executive should have bean 
permitted to be moved tor the consideration of the meeting ; but in view of the 
tact that the new elections are taking place, it ia unnecessary to take further steps 
ia this regard. The Working Committee approved of the action of the President in 
entrusting the conduct of the elections id the province to Shcis Gopabandhu 
Choudhry and Horihar Achory with full powers. 


Bengal 

The Working Committee have considered the resolution of (he R. r. C. C. 
recommending the postponement of Congress elections in Bengal. The decision 
to hold the Congress elections in the country was arrived At after much considera- 
tion at a previous meeting of the Committee. The Working Commit Lee find no 
change in the political situation of the country since the previous meeting of the 
Committee to justify postponement of Congress elections. The decision of the 
B. P. C. C. haa been taken at a time when all preparations were completed in all 
the other Provinces to hold the Congress elections. The Working Committee, 
therefore, do not consider it desirable to posL|>one the Congress elections in Bengal 
alone and direct the ad hoc committee to push through the flections as quidtly 
as possible. 

The Working Committee considered the request of the B. P. C. C. for 
permission to launch Civil Disobedience in the Province as normal working of 
Congress organisations is said to have become imjossible. The Committee resolved 
that the Congress Committees in the Province should carry out all their normal 
activities at any cost. If they are prevented from carrying them out in Bengal 
by the Government under the Ordinance or the Defence of India Act the B. P. C, C. 
is free to take any steps it considers necessary to meet the situation there. It 
should be clearly understood, however, that any steps taken by the H. P. C. V. is 
in vindication of the ordinary civil right of the organisation to function, and for 
that limited purpose only, and should not be regarded as a part of the general 
movement of Civil Disobedience for the attainment of the Congress goal. 

The Working Committee have published their resolutions on the general 
question of civil disobedience in the country from time to time aud there is nothing 
particular at this time to sdd to those resolutions. 

The other resolutions regarding amendment of the Independence Pledge and 
action to be taken on the 26th January, 1940 did not call for a separate treatment. 
The first point was covered by the President's statement to the press, which be 
made under authority of the Working Committee and the second point did not 
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arisc m the Government of Bengal had withdrawn bans on the proceedings 
of 26th January. 

The resolution asking for a revision of the Working Committee’s resolution 
appointing the ad hoc committee is dealt with separately. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider their resolution by which they had appointed the Beogal 
ad hoc Committee to conduct the Congress elections in Bengal. The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee bad deputed Sbri Sarat Chandra Bose to argue 
its ease before the Working Committee. Shri Sarat Chandra Bose pleaded tho 
case of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee before the Working Committee 
at great length. The Working Committee gave the following decision : 

The Working Corn mi Lies heard Sj. Saratchandra Bose at great length on the 
20th and 21st January. 1910 at Wardha regarding the resolutions of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, dated the 0th January 1940, asking the Working 
Committee to reconsider their resolution, dated the 18th to 22nd December, 193®, 
appoint ing an ad hoc com mil f ee for conducting congress elections in Bengal and 
subsequently on the 22nd January 1940. Sj. Saratchandra Bose gave a note, 
summarising his arguments. After giving full consideration to Sj. Saratchandra 
Bow’s arguments, the Working Committee regret their inability to alter their 
decision. The resolution of the Working Committee was arrived at after long 
and anxious consideration and was necessitated by a scries of acts and omissions 
on the part of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and its Executive Council 
in defiance of the resolutions and policy of the Working Committee and the All 
India Congress Committee. It may lie noted that there has been no change in 
that attitude of the B. P. C. C. and its Executive Council. When the Working 
Committee appointed the ad hoc committee, the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. 
met on the h Decern hoi, JOJ'J and passed a resolution, the operative portion of 
which was a definite refusal to accept the Working Committee’s decision, and ran 
as follows ; “The Council therefore regrets its inability to accept this decision of 
the Congress Working Committee, regarding ad hue committee and it resolves to 
coutiuue functioning in accordance with the Constitution of the Indian. National 
Congress ami the B. P. C. C.” This was followed up by a circular issued by the 
B. P. C. C. to all Congress Committees in the Province of Bengal and Surma 
Valley which' after reciting the resolution of the Executive Council said : “All 
Congress Committees are therefore requested to send all suggestions regarding 

delimitation, etc., to B* P. C. C. Office which is legally the competent body to 

deal in the matter. They are also directed not to co-operate with the ad hoc 

committee in all these matters". The R P. C. C. met on 6th January, 1940, and 

passed a resolution criticising nt Length the resolution of the Working Committee 
recording its protest against it and asking it to reconsider the resolution. The 

B. 1*. C. C. took no notice of the resolution of the Executive Council refusing to 
accept the decision of the Working Committee and the circular issued by the 
decretory' asking all committees within, the Province to disobey it and not to 
co-operate with the ad hoc committee. On the other hand the same resolution 
which asked for a review of the Working Committee’s decision also contained a 
paragraph which “reiterates its full confidence in the present Executive Council 
mid the President, Secretary and Office-bearers of the Committee and requests them 
to deal with the situation as rt arises.” The action of the Executive Council in 
passing the resolution above mentioned and the circular issued by the B. P. 

C. C to all Congress Committees of the Province are a clear defiance of 
the resolution of the Working Committe and the B. P. C. C. has by its own 
resolution endorsed the action of the Executive Council and its office bearers, who 
were resj fusible for the resolution and the circular. 

The Working Committee consider the most recent actions of the B. P. C. C. 
and its Executive as Ixing quite in keeping with the attitude they have adopted 
during the last several months and which had forced the hands of the Working 
Committee to appoint the ad hoc Committee. 

The Working Committee in their resolution had expressly stated that they did 
not like to take drastic step in spite of sufficient provocation in view of impending 
elections, but had coutcntevl themselves with appointing the ad hoc committee to 
ensure fair and impartial elections. The need for such elections remains and the 
Working Committee are unable to alter their decision. 

Regarding the points raised by Sj. Saratchandra Bose, it may be stated that 
the Workiag Committee did not like to repeat in their resolutions of 18th to 22nd 
December, 1939 all that had happened before and simply referred to the 
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previous resolutions which had dealt with the situation as it had 
developed in Bengal during previous months and only mentioned some glaring 
foots. Regarding the point of disobedience of specific instructions* it may no 
mentioned that Election Tribunal passed certain interim orders to the effect that 
S). Saradindu Chakravarti Bhould function as the Secretary of the Rnjshnhi II. C. O. 
pending final disposal of the dispute l>eforc it on the 20th September. On the 
90lh September the Secretary of the B. 1*. C. C. issued a notice through the 

ureas countermanding the order of the Tribunal and saying that SJ. Pravnschandra 
Jjdiiri should function as Secretary and this speared in the papers of October 
l t r. ; 39. The matter came up before the President, who after receiving an explana- 
tion from the Secretary held on the 12th October that the ad interim order of tho 
Tribunal should be given effect to and that Hj. Saradindu Chakravarty should 
function as Secretary. This was communicated to the H. P. C. C. and Sj. 
Saradindu Chakravarti and rravagehandra Lnhiri. The B. P. C. C. ami 

6j. Pravas Chandra Laliiri took no notice of this order for more than 11 

months and when the Bengal affairs came up for review before the 

Working Committee on 18th to 23rd November, the Committee gave specific instruc- 
tions that the order of the .Secretary should be withdrawn and the withdrawn! 
published in the press. It appears from what Si. Saratchandra Bose stated before 
the Committee that after the resolution of the Working Committee the Secretary of 
the B. P. C. C. asked Sj. Pravnschandra Jjihiri to hand over charge to 8). Saradfudu 
Chakravarti, that Sj. Pravaschamlra Lahiri wroto to the B. P. C. C. that he had 

asked Sj. Radharamon Bhattarharya to hand over charge and some further 

correspondence passed to a similar effect. Sj. Uadharamon wrote to the A. 1. C. C. 
Office at Allahabad on lltli December informing the Secretary that lie had been 
ordered to hand over charge but this letter was not received till the Sccrctaiy had 
left for the meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha and was not before 
him or the Working Committee when the resolution of the Working Committee 
was passed. It is admitted, however, that the other specific instruction of the 
Committee that the withdrawal should be published in the press was 
not carried out nor was the Tribunal at any Btagc informed of the fact 
that the countermanding order had been withdrawn by the Secret ary of the Bengal 

Provincial Congress Committee. It is sought to explain that this was an 

omission or an oversight. The Secretary had thought it nec essary to issuo a 
press statement countermanding the Tribunal's order immediately after it had 
been passed but neither he nor the President of the B. P. C. C. nor the 
Executive Council considered it necessary to give effect to the order of the 
President of the A. 1. O. C. from 12th Octuder to 1st Djccnriicr, 19.fi) and 
when the Working Committee gave specific direction to withdraw and to 
publish the withdrawal, the Secretary failed to carry out the second instruction. 
Coming as it did on the top of ull that luul happened during the previous 
mouths, tiro Working Committee passed their resolution on the 18th to 22nd 

December and the fact that in respe -t of one point their information was n»t 
complete docs not furnish sufficient, ground for altering their decision, fc>j. 
Karat Chandra Bose has referred to certain other matters which are not 

germane to the question at issue and it is unnecessary to deal with them 
here. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose has argued that while the Working Committee 
arc comiwteut to supersede a Provincial Committee, it is not opeii to them to 
pass an order taking away siul entrusting to an ad hoc committee one or 
some of their functions, if it is ojwn to them to take away all the powers 
of a provincial committee, it is open to them to take away oue ok them. 

In these circumstances, toe Working Committee arc unable to alter 

their previous decision. The ad hoc committee will conduct the elections, 
it it hoped that all congress committees including the l 1 . C. C. and ita 
Executive Council will co-operate with the ad hoc committee and thus ensure 
impartial and fair elections which is the intention behind the resolution of 
the Working Committee. 

General Secretary'* Circular* 

The Following circular/ uert itturd by Sj. J. B. Kripaluni, General Secretary 
oj the Congress to alt Provincial Congress Committees from time to tune I— 

Independence Day 

The President has inned an appeal in connection with the celebrations of 
28 
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in the papers. I am wading 


(ha Independence Day. Ton moat hare seen it 
yon herewith a copy. ... 

He has also issued yesterday some instructions about the observance of 
the Day. These instructions must be adhered to both by Congress Committees 
and Congressmen. In such a matter as pledge taking, no pressure should be 
brought on individuals. Everybody should be free. No effort should be made 
to organise* strikes. This is in accordance with the traditions of the lndepen- 
dence day. It has never been a day of hartals and strikes. The programme 
ahonld therefore be so arranged as world make hartals and strikes unnecessary. 
Nothing should be done to mar the solemnity of the occasion. Any compulsion 
will be oat of place. It is also necessary that on such a sacred occasion there 


documents broetest so that every congressman may know their contents. 

The President* 9 Appeal 

The Independence Day is drawing near. It is on this Day every year 
since 1930 that we have renewed our pledge before our nation and the world 
that we ehall not rest till we have achieved Complete Independence and cast 
off the chains of foreign domination that bind us body and aoul. To-day we 
are passing through critical times. Nations are at war with each other. Every 
nation that is weak and divided has to share the responsibility of death aud 
ruin that threaten the world. The slave must shave with the slave-owner the 
responsibility and odium of slavery. It is the weak that create imperialism. 
Let this day. therefore, be a day of stock taking. Let us search our hearts if 
we have not by our individual and national conduct prolonged our agony. 
Let us ask ourselves if we have been true to our high ideala, noble purpose 
and the pure means which we have kept before onreelves to achieve our aim. 
Let each one ask himself, have I token away every tinge of communalisra 
from my life ? Have I considered persons of other faiths and other views as 
my blood brothers ? Have I as a Hindu done my little bit to wipe off the 
blot of untouchability ? Have 1 allowed my individual ambition to stand in 
the way of the advancement of members of weaker communities ? Have I 
been true to the maBBes ? Have 1 lightened their burdens ? Have I in my 
daily requirements and purchases remembered the starving millions distributed 
through the seven lacs of villages ? Have I by my personal example given them 
an idea of what they could do to help themselves ? 

If in this heart search we fiud that wc have neglected these duties or 
performed them perfunctorily let ns, with humanity as our witness, this day— 
the day of our Independence —resolve that never more shall these duties be 
neglected or perfunctorily performed. 

like world is in the throes of a destructive war that threatens the very 
foundation of civilization. If the war is carried on by all parties with tainted 
motives we may despair of any humane and equitable world order. What 
we do in the crisis is therefore not only of importance to ourselves but to the 
world. If by our non-violent means we can put an end to our internal strife 
and attain freedom, we will have proved to a doubling world that it can yet be 
aaved without the aid of death-dealing instruments of war. We can do this 
only if we are true to our ideals and true to the leader who has placed this 
great weapon of non-violence in mir hands. It is the weapon which even in 
weakness^ and defeat saves an individual and a nation their self-respect. I>ct 
ns stick fast therefore to the anchor of non-violence. Let our non-violence be 
not of the weak but of the strong, fortified with the moral justice of onr 
cause. In that spirit of faith and humility let us take the Independence 
Pledge this year. 

The Presidents Instructions 

The Working Committee at its last meeting passed a resolution calling 
upon the country to observe the Independence Day with enthusiasm and due 
solemnity. It prescribed a pledge to be taken on (lie Independence Day. Since 
then objections have been railed regarding portions of the pledge relating to 
spinning and constructive programme. To meet these objections to the pledge 
of independence I desire to make it clear that no one is under any obligation 
to take the pledge as a whole or any part of it, and only those who are 
prepared to accept it should take it The following procedure may, therefore, 
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be adopted at meetings convened on the 26th January. The Chairman of the 
meeting should explain the pledge fully so that the entire audience may 
understand it It may then be read out by the Chairman paragraph by para- 
graph and the audience should repeat it Any one not accepting any part of the 
pledge need not repeat the portion not acceptable to him. 

While it is hoped that largest numbers in the country will participate in 
the meetings of the 26th Jaanuary, it should be clearly understood that no 
pnasuse should be put on any one to Join in the functions against his free will 
and there should be no strikes anywhere in this connection. 

Independence Day Celebration* 

January 26th was observed as every year as the Independence Day. 

Una year’s celebrations had a special significance. To the usual independence 

pledge was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out 

preparatory to the struggle ahead. Borne of the Socialists had objected to the 
programme being made a part of Uie pledge. They thought by pledging 
themselves to ply the charkha regularly they were accenting the whole of 

Gandhiji’s philosophy behind the charkha ana cottage industry. They however 
waved their objection. But some members of the new Forward Bloc persisted in 
their oppontion. In Calcutta, the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee organised 
one me^I&ig in which the part dealing with the charkha was eliminated. In 
Lucknow, the leader of the Forward Bloc himself organised a separate meeting. 
Throughout the country however the official pledge was taken. The Working Com- 
mittee had allowed all those who had any conscientious objection to pledge them- 
selves to ply the charkha regularly, to refrain from repealing that part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, was celebrated with special enthusiasm. It began with 
Probbat Pheries followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening there 
were huge processions terminating in public meetings where the full implications 
of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. After that the pledge 
was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. There was no interference on 
the part of the Government and the day passed off peacefully. As usual members 
of ail communities and classes participated in the celebrations. Our Muslim coun- 
trymen were as conspicuous by their presence as in other years in spite of the 
League President to boycott the day. 

In Loudon meetings wers held to celebrate the dny. At the meetings con- 
vened by the Indian 'National Committee, Indian Bwnraj Leap tic and Indian League, 
speeches were made explaining the implications of the Pay, The A. ). C. C. Office 
received cablegram from New York which says : “Krsolvrd at a public meeting 
that we join the Independence Day celebration for the immediate freedom for 
India* similar cablegrams have come from other parts of the world where 
Indiana reside. 


Presidential Election 

As announced in the Press two names of Maulana A bill Kalam Axad and Bhri 
M. N. Roy have been proposed for the Presidentship of the ensuing session of the 
Indian National Congress to be held at Ramgrah (Hehar). The constitution allows 
ten days for a candidate to withdraw his name if lie so chooses and inform the 
General Secretary. In case there is a withdrawal it will be duly notified in the 
Press. If there is no such notification in the Press it must be presumed that both 
candidates propose to contest the Presidential election. The election according to the 
time-table already published takes place on February 15th. On that day “each 
delegate in a province shall lie entitled to record his vole in favour of one of the 
candidates for the Presidentship of the Congress at a place to lie fixed by the 
Provincial Congress Committee” Art. (XV). It must be clearly undeistood that the 
delegates have to meet in one place. 

This is the more necessary aB on that very day, namely February 15th, the 
delegates in each province have to elect one-eighth of the number unless otherwise 
provided for in the constitution, ss members of the All-India Congress Committee 
by the system of proportional representation by single transferable vote. After 
dividing the total number of delegates in each province by eight if there is a re- 
mainder of more than 4 an additional member to the All-India Congress Committee 
may be elected. If the remainder is lest than 4, it must not be counted. 

Each province irrespective of the number of its delegates is entitled to elect at 
Mast 5 members to the All-India Congress Committee except Delhi which is entitled 
to 4 members only (Art XII a). 
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As toon as the FresidentiM election is over the result with the Dumber of 
rotes secured by each candidate must be wired to the All-India Congress Committee 
Office* 

As soon as the election of the All India Congress Committee members is 
over the names of the members elected with their permanent address must be sent 
to this office. 

The Provincial Congress Committee offices have also to supply ns with the 
list of names with the addresses of the delegates elected in each province. A copy 
of the list must be supplied to the Secretary, the Reception Committee, 53rd session 
of the Congress at Ramgarh (Behar). 

Results ot the Election 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Shri M. N. Roy’s names were proposed for 
tbe presidentship of 53rd session of the Congress to be held at Ramgarh (Bihar) 
in March 1940. The voting by the delegates took place in all provinces on February 
15, 1940. The All-India Congress Committee Office received wires from all pro- 
vinces communicating the results of the voting. There could be no elections in 
Bengal and Delhi as the delegates’ elections were not. over there. Maulana Abnl 
Kalam Azad was declared elected aa President by 1861 votes against Shri M. N. 
Roy who polled 183 votes. The votes polled by the candidates in each province are 
given below 

Votes Bccured 


Names of province 


M. Azad 

M. N. Roy 

(1)— Ajmere 

... 

3 

(2)— Andhra 

... 

173 

15 

(3) — Assam 

(4) — Bengal 

... 

43 

3 

(5)— Bihar 


239 

19 

—Bombay 


19 

1 

—Delhi 


... 

••• 

, j— Gujrat 


Ill 

1 

(9)— Karnatak 

... 

92 

19 

(10) — Kerala 


86 

1 

(lp-Mahakoshal 


97 

1 

(12)— Maharashtra 


127 

17 

(13) — Nagpur 

(14) — N. W. F. P. 

... 

21 

48 

4 

2 

(15)— Punjab 
(16;— Sind 


188 

20 

23 

2 

(17)— Tamilnadu 


178 

9 

(18)— U. P. 


272 

49 

(19)— Utkal 


119 

4 

(20)— Vidarbha 

... 

26 

5 


Total 

1861 

183 


Gandbl-Viceroy Interview 

In response to an invitation from the Viceroy Mahatma Gandhi bad an inter- 
view with mm on February 5. 1940 on the present political situation in tbe country. 
Ihe interview lasted for two hours and a half. The following communique which 
waa agreed to between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi was issued: 

*In response to nn invitation from His Excellency Mr. Gaodhi to-day came to 
see the Viceroy. A prolonged niul very friendly discussion took place in which tbe 
whole position was exhaustively examined. Mr. Gandhi made it clear at the outset 
of tbe conversation that he had i.o mandate from the Congrese Working Committee, 
that be was not empowered to commit in any way, and that he could q>eak on be- 
half of himself only. _ 

His Excellency set out in some detail the intentions and the proposals of His 
Majostf’s Government. He emphasised in the first place their earnest desire that 
India should attain Pominon Status at the earliest possible moment, and to facili- 
tate the achievement of that status by all means in their power. He drew atten- 
tion to the complexity and difficulty of certain of the issues that called for disposal 
in that connection, in particular, the issue of defence in a Dominion position. He 
made it clear tlia His Majesty’s Government were only too .ready to examine the 
whole of the field in consultation with representatives of all parties and interest* 
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ta .bdb when to time came. He made dear also to anxiety of Hie Majesty's 
Government to Shorten the tranaitional period and to bridge it ae effectively aa 
mdble. 

His Excellency drew attention to to fact that, ae he recently repeated at 
Barela, to Federd scheme of the Act, while at present in suspense. afforded to 
Bwiflmt stepping stane to Dominion Status, and that its adoption, with the consent 
of All concerned, woiid facilitate the solution of mauy of the problems that had to 
be faced In that connection. M 

Be added that to offer put forward by him In November last of an expan- 
sion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council on the lines and on the basis 
then indicated remained open and that His Majesty's Government were prepared 
to give *u mediate effect to that offer. 

Stlfa}ect to the consent of the parties affected, His Majesty's Government would 
he prepared also to mopes the Federal scheme so as to expedite the achievement of 
Dominion Status and to facilitate the settlement after the War of the issue to which 
it gave rise. 

Mr. Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit in which these proposals were 
put forward, but made it clear that they did not, in his view, at this stage, meet 
the full demand of the Congress Party. He suggested, and the Viceroy agreed, that 
in to circumstances it would be preferable to defer for the present further 
discussions with the object of a solution of the difficulties which had arisen. 

Mahatma Gandhi made the following statement to the press regarding his 
conversations with the Viceroy on the 6th . February 1040 : — 

The vital difference between the Congress demand and the Viceroy's ofter 
consists In the fact that the Viceroy’s offer contemplates final determination of 
India's destiny by British Government whereaB the Congress contemplates just the 
contrary. The Congress position is that the test of real freedom consists in the 
people of India determining their own destiny without outside interference. 

I see no prospect whatsoever of a peaceful and honourable settlement between 
England and India unless the vital difference ia obliterated and England decides 
upon to right course, namely, accepting the position that the time has come when 
India must oe allowed to determine ner own constitution and her Btatus. When 
this is done to question of defence, the question of minorities, the question of 
Princes and the question of European interests will be automatically dissolved. 

Let me make this a little clearer. Safeguards for the rights of minorities is 
not only a common cause but a representative assembly of Indians cannot evolve a 
stable constitution without the fullest satisfaction being given to the legitimate 
minorities, I use the word legitimate advisedly because I see that minorities crop 
up like mushrooms till there will be no majority left. By the fullest satisfaction I 
mean satisfaction which will not militate against progress of the nation as a whole. 

I would therefore in the event of differences refer them to the highest and most 
impartial tribunal that can be conceived by human ingenuity. Its voice shall be 
final as to what will amount to the fullest satisfaction of minority interests. 

£o far as defence is concerned surely it will be the primary concern of free 
India to make her own arrangement. It may well be that India would want 
elaboratepreparationa and would want Britain’s help if it is given to enable her to 
do so. Thanks to Imperial policy, unarmed India is left wholly unprotected exeept 
by British bayonets and Indian soldiers which British power has brought into 
being. It is a position humiliating niike to Britain ond India. I am personally 
not concerned because if I carry India with me I would want nothing beyond a 
police force for promotion against (taooits and the like. But so far as defence is 
concerned unarmed and iienceful India would rely on the goodwill of the whole 
world. But I admit that it is only a day-dream at the present moment. 

So far as European interests are concerned to emphasis on to word 
European must be wholly removed. But that docs not mean that a free India 
should be free to confiscate European interests or any other interests. There 
would be as there should be provision for reasonable compensation for any exis- 
ting interests which are legitimate and not harmful to the nation. It follows 
that tore can be no question of favouritism which is being enjoyed to-day by 
European interests. I would regard them ns big zaraindars or capitalist! and they 
would be placed on the same footing as these. . 

Bo far aa the Prince* are concerned they are free to join the National Assembly 
which will determine India's fate not as individuals but as duly elected represen- 
tatives of their own people. As Princes they are big vassals of to Crown. I fancy 
toy have no status apart from the Crown, certainly not superior to to Crown Itself. 
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I! the Crown parte with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole cl Indio, 
naturally the Princes have to, and it should be their pride to look up- to the 
successor of the Crown, namely, the people of India for the preservation of their 
status. I hope this will not be considered to be a tall claim made by me on 
behalf not of the Congress, not of any single party, but of the unrepresented 
dumb millions. No claim made on their behalf csn be considered too talL I am 
myself an insignificant being. But I am supposed to bare some hold over these 
dumb millions. 1 know that in every fibre of my being I am riso one of them. 
Without them I am nothing. I do not even want to exist. I want on their 
behalf an honourable settlement with Britain without even a nonviolent fight. 
My dictionanr has no such expression as violent fight. Yesterday I put this view 
before His Excellency in as courteous and friendly language os I was capable of 
using. We approached the discussion os personal friends each believing m the 
other’s sincerity. We understood each other and both recognised that there strtt 
existed a wide gulf between the position taken by the British Government m 
explained by him and the position taken by the Congress which I put forward 
though not os an accredited representative of the Congress but certainly as a self* 
appointed representative of the dumb millions. We parted as friends. I have no 
disappointment in me that the negotiations have failed. That failure I am going to 
use, ss I am sure he is going to use as a stepping stone to success. But if that 
success does not come in the near future I can only say Heaven help India, Britain 
and the world. The present war must not be decided by a clash of arms but must 
be decided by the moral strength that each party can show. If Britain cannot 
recognise India’s legitimate claims, what will it bo but Britain’s moral 
bankruptcy ? 

President’s correspondence with Shrl Sarat Chandra Boae 

The following correspondence passed between the Congress President and 
Shri Sarat Chandra Bose regarding Bengal 

Copy of the telegram received from Sj. Sarat Bo*e on January 30 , 1040 
Working Committee derision confirming Ad Hoc Committee published to-day 
most unfair unjust. Have proved to demonstration that Working Committee had 
not shred of a case or constitutional authority to such apiwintment. Talk of 
partial and unfair elections comes with ill-grace after appointment Ad Hoc 
Committee that consisting solely representatives minority parties and after findings 
of your own violence enquiry committee which you never placed before Mahntmaji 
or Working Committee, Bequest you to submit decision soon referendum Bengal 
Congressmen and tour Bengal with your Bengal colleagues. Address public 
meetings Justify decision I bearing all expenses. Kindly wire acceptance request. 

Copy of the telegram sent by ltujcndra Babu in reply to above on Jan . 30 
Your telegram. We must agree to differ. Constitution does not provide for 
appeal againBt Working Committee to referendum or public meetings suggested by 
you but you may appeal A. I. C. C. if you like. 

Copy of the telegram received from Sj, Sarat Bose on January 31, 1040 
Your yesterday’s telegram. Constitution docs not provide for appointment 
Ad Hoc Committee but you nnd Working Committee did not hesitate ride rough- 
shod over constitution. Ultimate authority all constitution written or unwritten 
is general electorate but you arc taking lawyers defence of appeal to A. I. C. C. 
which has packed majority committee to support your decision irrespective merit. 
As public man plracc npj*cal general electorate if you think your decision right. 
In nominating new members election tribunal understand you consulted minority 
group B. P. C. C. nnd np)H)intcd two nominees of their. But did not ask suggestion 
majority group. 4tindly wire if prepared to change at least one name. 

Copy of Telegram sent by ltujcndra Babu in reply to above on Hist, Jan ; — 
Working Committee holds itself competent appoint Ad Hoc Committee within 
constitution. Your reflection on A. I. C. C. as a packed body wholly unjustified 
and unworthy and extremely insulting to the Congress organisation in oilier 
provinces. Working Committee derives its authority from Congress as whole and 
not from any particular province hcncc constitution understandably permits no 
appeal against it to members of particular province. Chairman of tribunal your 
nominee Biremlra Kumar l)ey my own nominee known to me for thirty-five years 
Bhupendra Bose suggested by otheT two members of tribunal. Your assumption 
unfounded hence no change necessary. 

Copy of the telegram received Jrom Shri Sarat Chandra Boee on the 1st . Feb 
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Committee bat constitution no-wberc gives them right Morning telegram sUtss ss 
is fact that A. I. C. C. has packed majority to register Congress executives decision. 
Did not use words packed body cannot understand where Insult unworthiness 
unjustifiability come in. Will you agree referendum Indian Congressmen. Sug- 
gested tribunal chairmans name during discussion but not my nominee two other 
members wellknown close frinds associates Binoyendra Palit representative minority 
group Secretary Ad Hoc Committee therefore suggested one representative 
majority gioup. 

The following is the text of Rajendra Babu*s letter in reply , dat*d let Feb 

I received your telegram of yesterday's date. I am surprised that you are 
unable to see the insult to the members of the A. I. C. C. in calling them a 
packed body of majority. Does it not strike you that a packed majority means 

that those who do not hap|*n to agree with yoii have not been fairly and honestly 
elected and do not honestly vote and the minority who happen to a^ree with you 
alone possess the distinction of having been returned fairly and of voting honestly T 
By Baying that you have only stated a fact by saying that in the A. I. C. O. 
there is a packed majority, you have made the insult only more pointed. The 
assertion is wholly unjustified and unworthy. 1 cannot imagine a greater inanlt 
to the members concerned and to the electorate, which returned them. Publio 

work becomes impossible if we begin to dub everyone, who has the misfortune 
to differ from us as dishonest, as you seem to dub the majority of members of 

the A. 1. C. C. However, I do not wish to pursue this matter any further. At 

I wired to you the Working Committee differ with you ou the question of 
constitutional rights of the Working Committee to appoint an Ad Hoc Committee. 

I am unable to understand what you mean by ‘Referendum of Indian 
Congressmen'. Delegates of the Congress are elected by all the Congressmen of 
the country and it is these delegates who elect the members of the A. I. G. 0. 
1 have never heard of a dispute involving the question of constitutional powers 
of a superior body vis-a-vis an inferior body and action taken by the former against 
the latter being settled by a referendum, will you please make the position clear T 

As regards your allegations against the two members of the Tribunal, I am 
referring the matter to the Chairman of the Tribunal. 

From a telegraphic summary of the resolutions adopted by the Executive 
Council of the Bengal P. C. C. on the 30th ultimo, it appears that they have 
decided once again to defy the authority of the Working Committee. I am awaiting 
full text of the resolutions. If the full text bears out the correctness of the 
summary, then probably no further question will arise. Bo far as 1 can judge, the 
Working Committee will not be prepared to enter into any further discussions in 
the matter in face of these repeated defiances of its authority. 

(1) Gandhi Ji on the Present Situation 

The following articles by Mahatma Oandhi under the Caption oj u The 
Caarkka ” appeared in a issue of the “ Haiijan " an the 9th . January 1940 : — 

I congratulate the Socialists, the Royists and others who have apoken out 
tbeir minus on spinning. The situation that faces the country is most serums. 
If civil resistance is declared in right earnest, there should be no suspension unless 
there is a proper settlement. It, therefore, follows that if the fight is to be non- 
violent the non-violence must be unadulterated. I must not weaken in my statement 
of the requirements. If I hesitate, I would betray the national cause. I dare 
not lead an army that does not answer the qualification which I regard as 
essential for success. , 

No half-hearted allegiance will do. Divided allegiance will lead to disaster. 
The critics should realise that I have not imposed myself on the Congress. .1 am 
no dictator, though I have been given tbat nickname by unkind friends. I have 
no sanction for imposing my will on any person. Therefore, I call myself truly 
a servant of the people. The public should know that 1 have not even been 
formally appointed ''generalissimo." Not tbat the Working Committee would not 
give me the formal appointment. But I suggested and the members agreed that 
there waa no necessity for it. Thus, if ever there can bo a bond of un mixed love 
and confidence between a general and bis men, this is such a one. There Is nothing 
to prevent the Congress from ignoring roe and passing any resolution it likes. 
There is nothing, so far as I am concerned, to prevent any pereon or any piovinee 
or district from declaring Civil Disobedience at hie or its own nek. They will >te 
guilty of indiscipline towards the Congress. But I can do nothing in regard 
to such insubordination. 
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Hence It should be unnecessary for me to argue out the ease for spinning. 
It should be enough that it is the requirement that every Satyagrahi baa to fulfil. 

But I mutt continue to argue till I convert opponents or I own defeat. For 
my mission is to convert every Iudian whether he is a Hindu, Muslim or any 
other, even Englishmen and finally the world, to non-violence for regulating mutual 
relations whether political, economic, social or religious. If 1 am accused of 
being too ambitious. I should plead guilty. If I am told that my dream can never 
materialise, I would answer 'that is possible,’ and go my way. I am a seasoned 
soldier of non-violence, and I have evidence enougli to sustain my faith. Whether, 
therefore, I have one comrade or more or none, I must continue my experiment. 

The first thing I would like co-workers to realise is that 1 have no hate 
in me for a single Englisnman. I am not interested in driving him out of India. I 
am interested in converting him into a servant of India, instead of his being and 
believing himself to be a ruler or a member of the ruling race. I feel towards him 
precisely as I feel towards an Indian, no matter wlmt his faith may be. Therefore 
those who do not share this elementary quality with me, cannot become 
co-Satyagrahis. 

My love of Englishmen is not of the drawing-room type. No one has 

r Anted their imperialism in more lurid colours than perhaps I have. But then 
hive done likewise in my domestic as also political circle. The love of my con- 
ception, if it is as soft as a rose petal, can also he harder than flint. My wife has 
had to experience the hard variety. My eldest sou is experiencing it even now. 

I had thought I had gained Subhas Babu for all time as a son. I had the 
pain of wholly Associating myself with the ban pronounced on him. Time was 
when Dr. Khare and Vir Nariman used to say that my word was law for them. 
Alas, I can no longer claim that authority. Anyway, I was party to the 
disciplinary measures taken ogaiust them. I maintain that I have acted towards 
them as I have acted towards those who arc considered nearest and dearest to 
mo. In all my dealings love has dictated my action a. 

Even ao nave I acted towards Englishmen. Of course, they have called me 
all kinds of names when I have fought them. Their bitter criticism of me had aa 
much effect on me as their praise. I say all this not to claim or expect any 
certificate of merit. I want to show that because I have snid hard things about 
British rule end methods, ill-will against Englishmen must not be imputed to me. 
Those, therefore, who are filled with ill-will agoiust them will find me a misfit in 
the end. 


I am enunciating no new idea here. They Are to be found in “Indian Home 
Rule" (Hind Swaraj), which was written in 1908 when the technique of Satysgraha 
was still in process of formation. The ‘Oharkha’ had become part of this programme 
of love. As I was picturing life based on non-violcncc, 1 saw that it must be re- 
duced to the simplest terms consistent with high thinking. Food and raiment will 
always remain the prime necessities of life. Life itself becomes impossible if 
these two are not assured. For non-violent defence, therefore, society has to be ao 
constructed that its members may be able aa far as jxjssible to look after themselves 
in the face of an invasion from Without or disturbances within. Just as a domestic 
kitchen is \the easiest thing in sueh circumstances, the ‘takli’ or at moat the spinning 
wheel and the loom are the simplest possessions for the manufacture of doth. 
Society baaed on non-violence con only consist of groups settled iu villages in which 
voluntary co-op#atkm is the condition of dignified and peaceful existence. A 
society which anticipates and provides for meeting violence with violence will either 
lead a precarious life or create big cities and magazine for defence purposes. It is 
not unreasonable to presume from the state of Europe that its cities, its monster 
factories and huge armaments are so intimately inter-related that the one -cannot 
exist without tiie other. The nearest approach to civilisation based upon non-violence 
is the erstwhile village republic of India. I admit that dt was very erode. I knew 
that there was in it no non-violence of my definition and conception. But the 
germ was there. All I have said may be pure folly. It behoves me as a faithful 
•errant of the nation not to hide my folly. There is no doubt that we are on 
the eve of a big change. I hope it will be for the better, 'bat, it may be also for 
the worse. I most have the oonrage to share with my co-workers my innermost 
thonghta even though I may risk the lorn of their co-operation. 

To resume the argument. It it from that germ that I have developed Che 
technique of non-violence. If the Sharks’ can bear the ample interpretation I 
have pnt npon it, it becomes the most effective weapon hi the armoury of Satysgraha. 
The weak thread from the wheel binds the millions in ftb unbreakable end. One 
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yard of the thread may be useless, bat millions of unending threads span by 
willing and knowing hands will make a cord strong enough to bear any strain 
that may be put upon it. But between 1908 and 1914 the idea remained dormant 
The whole scheme was conceived for India. Nevertheless the spirit of it was worked 
out even in South Africa. The life of the Satyagrahis there was reduced to simplest 
terms. Whether barristers or others, they learnt the dignity of labour. They 
accepted voluntary poverty as their lot in life and identified themselves with the 
poor. On my arrival in India I began single-handed to work for revival of the 
‘charkha’. In 1921, khadi became one of the chief items of the constructive pro* 
gramme of the Congress. The ‘charkha’ occupied the centre of the Congress Flag 
with its vital connection with non-violence. 1 am. therefore, to-day saying nothing 
new. But as has often happened people have passed by what I have said until 
they have been compelled to take action. 

I have great regard for all the comrades who have been writing against the 
'charkha’ and its implications. They are renderiug a service by guiding the country 
according to their lights. I do not want their mechanical assent to my require- 
ments. I should take it if it served the national purpose, but 1 know that it 
cannot 

I must here consider Sir Chimanlnl Bctalvad’s letter to the "Times of India." 
We have had political differences practically since ray return to India in 1915. He is 
an eminent lawyer. But that no more entitles him to give an authoritative opinion 
on the economy of the ‘charkha’ than on the use of infantry in modern warfare. I 
invite him to study the literature that has grown round it. I promise that he 
will revise hia opinion on its potency. May I also remind him that I claim many 
mill-owners among my friends ? They know my views about mills. They know, 
too, that I have had a share in promoting the prosperity of our mills. Sir Ohifnan- 
lal should also know that I am guiding the i>olicy of the largest and most power- 
ful labour union in all-India. My opposition to the mills is unbending and un- 
compromising. But it is wholly non-violent, and 1 make bold to say that the 
mill-owners will be the first to give me that certificate. My connection with the 
mills is a happy and complete illustration of non-violent resistance. I need not be 
reminded that they pami>er me because they know that my activity cannot touch 
them. I flatter myself with the belief that they know better. They know that, 
if with my fixed views about mills 1 had violent intentions about them, my activity 
could cause so much trouble that they would be obliged to treat me as an enemy 
and to summon the assistance of the law against me. 

But I like Sir Chisnaulal's challenge to the ex-Ministers. Let them speak. 

(%) The Dissentients 

The following article under the above caption by M. Oandhi appeared, on 
the 16th. January 1940 ■ 

Shri Jaiprakash Narnia and Shri Sampurnanand have spoken in no uncertain 
terms against the addendum to the pledge to be taken on the 26th instant. I have 
great regard for them. They are able and brave and have suffered for the country. 
I should count it a privilege to have them as companions in arms. I should 
love to win them over to my viewpoint. If the battle is to come and I am to lead 
it, I should not be able to do so with half-convinced or doubting lieutenants. 

i am not spoiliug for a fight. I am trying to avoid it. Whatever may be 
true of tho members of the Working Committee, I wholly endorse Subhas Babu’s 
charge that I am eager to have a compromise with Britain if it can be had with 
honour. Indeed, Satyagraha demands it. Therefore, I am in no hurry. And yet 
if riie time came ana if 1 had no follower, I should be able to put up a single- 
handed fight. 

But I have not lost faith ia Britain. I like that latest pronouncement of 
Lord Linlithgow. I believe in his sincerity. There are undoubtedly snags in that 
speech. Many i’s have to be dotted, many t’s have to be crossed. Bnt fit seems 
to contain germs of -a settlement honourable to both nations. Those, therefore, 
who work with me have to appreciate this side of me. Perhaps, from the 
standpoint of the dissentients, this compromising nature of mine is a disqualifi- 
cation. If it is, the country should know it. _ 

Shri Jaiprakash Narain has done well to clear his and the Socialist Party's 
position. He says of the constructive programme. "We have never eooapiea it as 
the only or even as an adequately effective weapon in our struggle. Our view* 
regarding these matters have remained unchanged. Rather, they have hast 
strengthened by the helplessness of the national l ea dership in the present criris... 
29 
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Let student* come out of their schools **d colleges on that day sod let workers lay 
down their tools.'* 

If the majority of Congressmen entertain the tie** that Shri Jaiprakash 
propounds on behalf of the Socialist Party, I con never hope to lead such an 
army to success. He has no faith either in the programme or in the present leader- 
ship. 1 suggest to him that he has quite unconsciously discredited the programme 
he would carry ait merely "because the nation’s High Command desire it.** 
Imagine an army marching to the battle without faith in the weapons to be 
used and in the leaders who have prescribed them. Such an army cun only bring 
disaster to itself, its leaders and the (muse. If 1 were in Shri Jaiprakaah's place 
and if I felt able to tender discipline, I would advise my party to remain indoors 
and silent. If £ could not, £ wonld preach open revolt and frustrate the designs 
of an ineffective leadership. 

Again, lie would have the students come oat of their colleges and schools and 
workmen lay down their tools. N >w this is a lesson in indiscipline. If I had my 
way l •would invite every student to remain in his school or college unleaa he got 
leave or the Principal dcided to close the college or school in order to take part in 
the celebration, i should give similar advice to the workmen. 

Shri Jaiprakash complains that tlie Working Committee has given no details 
about the work to be done on the Independence Day. I thought that with the 
programme of fraternising and khadi there was no need for detailed instruction. I 
should expect Congress Committees everywhere to arrange spinning demonstration, 
khadi hawking, and the like. I observe that some Committees arc doing so. £ 
had expected Congress Committees to make preparations from the day the 
Working Committee resolution was published. I shall measure the strength of the 
nation's response not merely by the quantity of yarn spun but mainly by the khadi 
sales throughout the country. 

Finally, fcihri JniprukauU says: *‘We advanced for our part, a new progrmme, 
that of labour aud peasant organisation, as the foundation of a revolutionary mass 
movement,." I dread the language used. I have organised both, but not perhaps in 
the way Shri Jaiprakash has in mind. The sentence demands further elucidation. 
If they are not organised on a strictly peaceful footing, they mnj damage non- 
violent action as they did daring the Rowlatt Act Batyagraha and later during the 
hartal in Boraay over the Prince of Wale's visit. 

Shri Sampurnanand has raised a spiritual issue. He thinks that the original 
pledge should not have been tampered with though, as he says, and rightly, it was 
discoursive. 1 was its author. £ wanted the people not merely to repeat the 
'mantra' of Independence but to educate the people as to its why and wherefor. 
It was later amended when certain portions of the original had become meaning- 
less. I admit the sacredncss of the 'mantra' of Independence. That was given 
to us when the Lokamanya first uttered : "Swaraj is my birth-right." It was 
caught by thousands and is gaining strength from day to day. It is now enshri- 
ned in the hearts of millions. 

I hold tluit the addendum this year was necessary. It adds to the sacrcdness of the 
original aud tells the people how everyone can contribute to the realisation of national 
freedom. I feel, therefore, that Shri Sampurnanand's objection really arises from hie 
disbelief in the constructive programme. He says : "If making it an integral 
part of the pledge means that we are definitely committing ourselves to a policy 
of village industries aB opposed to mass production, then 1 as a Socialist, cannot 
accept it." Of course, l cannot give the legal interpretation of the pledge. It can 
only be given by the Working Committee. But as the General responsible for 
declaring and conducing a non-violent war, I am bound to say that this mentality 
must interfere witn mass propaganda. A leader like Sampurnanandji can either 
throw himself whole-heartedly in the struggle or not at all. He will create 
confusion in the mass mind by being half-hearted in his exposition of the adden- 
dum. If khadi has not an abiding place in the national programme, it should 
have no place in the addendnm. If there is anything more effective, it ahould 
be put before the nation. 

There need be no hush-hush policy because a big fight is said to be impending. 
It it not necessary for all to be of one mind. But it is absolutely necessary that 
those who have to be in charge have a living faith in the programme they have 
to work out No make-believe will answer the present requirements. 

It has been suggested to me by a Congressman wielding great influence that 
as soon aa* 1 declare civil rmistanee I would; find a staggering response this time. 
The whote labour world and the I fees# in many parts of India will* he assures 
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ma, Un i AbiUimm strike 1 Mi Ifai tkat it tkt btppawd. I ihoold b. 
■nil om binnnd all my ri|g would bi ipwl. 

I must confess that 1 hare no positive plan in front of me. Lot ma say 
that God will send ma the plan whan he gives the word as he has dona before 
now. Ha kaa been my unfailing guide and ban auatained ma throughout my 
atormy Kfeu This, however, I know that no plan that 1 ‘ may put before the 
country will admit of unregulated and sporadic strikes, because that mutt lead' to 
violence and, therefore, automatic suspension of the son- violent struggle. It would 
amount to my diamiaam. 1 am aura the fMattet leaden and other diaseutiebta 
do not expect ma to embark on a struggle which I know beforehand it likely to 
end in disaster.. I aak for lieutenants and men who will set aa one mind. 

Even if aomehow or other we achieve nominal independence, we cannot 
conduct national affairs with any degree of auoceae unices we have won the struggle 
in the manner, prescribed by me. without real non-violenoe there would be perfect 
anarchy. I hope 1 am not expected knowingly to undertake a fight that 
end in anarchy and red ruin. 


The Independence Day 

The foilnwing under the above caption by Gandhiji appeared on * Me Hit. 
January 1040 : — 

Though questions regarding the lortbcoming Independence day Fledge should 
be properly addressed to the Congress Secretary and the President alone can give 
authoritative answers, they are continually being addressed to me and ae I bava 
undertaken the duty of declaring civil resistance and leading the army should n 
struggle become necessary it becomes incumbent on me to answer certain questions 
before the. 26th January. 

(1) Let it be remembered that if civil resistance is to be declared it will 
have to be more non-violent than ever before if only to show the warriug nations 
of the earth that a big people like that of India can fight non-violently for regain- 
ing their freedom. Therefore, 1 shall resolutely refuse to fight unless I have suffi- 
cient confidence that Congressmen will render implicit obedience. 

(2J There is os much valour in self-denial as there is in rushing into the 
furnace provided that the motive is the same in either case. 

(9) The Independence Day is an annual feature in the Congress programme 
and iis unconnected with civil resistance. Hence the forthcoming celebrations must 
not be mistaken for a declaration of civil resistance. Nevertheless it would serve 
as aw index of the discipline among Congressmen and those millions, who have 
hitherto answered the Cbogress call. There should, on one hand, be the largest 
demonstration of all the previous ones we have had and on the other it should be 
of » character as peaceful as to disarm all criticism and induce and enable women 
with babes, little children and aged people to join the demonstration. Such was 
the demonstration on the 6th April, 1919, in Bombay, 

(4) Students have asked me what they should do. I would expect them 
individually to take the Fledge for it means their determination to win indepen- 
dence for India through truthful and non-violent means, symbolised in the 
constructive programme, in which charka is the ceutral activity. Other items are 
harmony among different communities and eradication of untoochability. These 
do not constitute a struggle but their fulfilment is indispensable for it. If the 
struggle comes students will not strike. They will leave their schools or colleges 
for good. But students will not strike on the 29th. it will be good if the autho- 
rities themselves, as they well might close their institutions and lead their staff 
and students in processions and other items of the programme. 

The same things apply to labour. Those, who without leave, absent themselves 
from work will in my opinion be guilty of indiscipline and render themselves unfit 
for enlisfiug as soldiers in the Satyagraha army. 

Noa-violence is all discipline wholly voluntary. It is clear from the foregoing 
paras that those who do not believe in and use khaddar, cannot take the Fledge. 

(5) The Fledge is not designed, is some fear, to eliminate strikes and no-tax 
cam pai g n. But I must at once confess that I have in my mind neither strikes 
nor no-tax campaigns ss parts of the forthcoming struggle if It comes at ail. In 
my opinion the present atmosphere is not conducive to non-violent strikes and 
non-violent no-tax campaigns on an extensive scale. 

(6) I expect the whole weight of the Congress organisations to be devoted to 
popularising Kbadi and clearing the existing stocks. 

(7) lor the Satyagraha is a method of self-purification. The word was first 
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med la an A. I. C. C. resolution of 1921. A constructive prana ubbm Ins been 
designed lor that purposes. Though the word has fallen into mw epnte I, as the 
author of the programme, must have the courage to rej>eat it. We began Satyag- 
raba with a 24 hours* fast in 1919. I propose to observe one mysfh f on the fifth 
beginning in the evening of the 25th. And those, who believe in sis efficacy, will 
do likewise. , . 

(8) Though I am preparing myself in live best manner I know and inviting 
the country to join me tor a struggle for the overthrow of imperialistic ? spirit ana 
all it means. I am making a desperate effort to avoid a struggle. 1 believe that 
the best mind of England, nay of the world, is sick of exploitation by the strong 
or the less strong. I believe in the sincerity of fx>rd Linlithgow. In t he immedi- 
ate carrying out of policies it is the individuals who count. 1 have a orked with 
faith and hope. And I have not lost the hoi>e that we shall have honourable 
settlement without a straggle, which, no matter how uon-violeut, a mat involve 
considerable suffering. I, therefore, invite all communities and all parties , including 
Engliahman to join in the effort. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

53rd. Scion — Ramgarh — 19th. & 20th. March 1940 

A Brief Summary of Proceedings 

The Ramgarh sesion of the Congress met under the Presidentship of Mtailana 
Abul Kalam A tad on March 19 in a large, open and tastefully decorated amphi- 
theatre formed by the natural undulations of the ground. Just as the session was 
about to commence— 5-30 p. m.— there was a heavy down -pour of rain upsetting 
all arrangements. Boon there was a deluge. The delegates and visitors however 
stuck to their places. When they could sit no longer they stood up in knee deep 
water. At the appointed hour, in continuing rain, the proceedings commenced. 
Baba Rajendra Prasad, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, extended « 
welcome to the delegates and thanked them and the visitors for keeping to their 
places, defying the weather. Msulana Abul Kalam Asad -then addressed the audience. 
He said the task before the country must bo finished through rain, flood and storm. 
The fight for freedom must continue under all circumstances. He congratulated 
them on the courage and discipline shows by them in keeping to their places, deter- 
mined to see through the work of the day. He then called upon Shri Jaw hartal 
Nehru to formally move the main resolution. Jnwaliaxlatj moved the resolution 
with a brief introductory speech. Bhri J. R. Kripalaui duly seconded the resolution. 
The work ohalked out for the day being thus formally gone through the President 
declared the session adjourned till the next day. 

It rained throughout the night. In the morning there were fitful showers. 
The President was however determined to go through the work of the session. It 
was announced that the proceedings would be continued at 9-30 a.m. rain or no 
rain. Exactly at 9-30 the President accompanied by Gandhiji and members of the 
Working Committee arrived at the Jhanda Chouk, a flat, level spot in front of the 
exhibition and commenced work. 

Shri Jawaharlal explained the official resolution to *he audience at length. The 
resolution was then A seconded by Bhri J. B. Kripalaui sod supported by Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel. Notice bad been given of 6 amendments to be moved before the 
open house, The amendments were duly moved but they were rejected fay over- 
whelming majorities. The main resolution was then put to the vote and passed, 
M delegates voting against it 


Text of the Resolution 

India and the War-CMais 

Congress, having considered the 


This Congress, having considered the grave and critical rituation 
a the war in Europe and British policy an regard to it* approves of 
and endorses the resolutions passed and the action taken on the war 

rituattan by the A. I. O. O. and the Working Committee. The Obngnsa 
oonsi den the declaration by the British Government of India as a belligerent 
oountry, without any reference to the people of India, and the exploit ati on 
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of Indiana resources in this War, as an affront fr them, which no self- 

jeepreting and free dom-loving people can accept or tolerate. The recent 
pronouncements mad* i on behalf of the British? Govern went in regard to India 
demonstrate that Great Britain is carrying on the War londamentally for 
imperialist ends and for the preservation and strengthening of her Empires 
which is* based on the exploitation of the people of . India, at well ae of 

other Asiatic and African countries Under these circumstances, it is clear 
that the Congress cannot in any way, .directly or indirectly, be party to the 
War, which means continuance and perpetuation of Ttbis exploitation. The 
Congress therefore strongly disapprove* of Indian troops' being made to fight 
foe Great Britain and of the drain from India of man and material for 
the purpose of the Wacr. Neither the recruiting nor the money raised in 

India can bo considered to be voluntary' contributions from India. Congressmen* 
and thoso nuder the Congress influence cannot help in the prosecution of 
the War with men, money oc material. 

The Congress hereby declares again that nothing short of complete 
independence can be accepted by the people of Indio. Indian freedom can- 
not exist within the orbit of imperialism, and dominion or* any other status 
within the imperial structure it wholly inapplicable to India, la nos in hasping 
with the dignity of a great notion, and would bind India in many ways to 
British policies and economic structure. The people of India alone can properly 
shape their own constitution and? determine their relations to the other 
countries of the world, through a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage. 

The Congress is further of opinion that while it will always be ready, 
as it ever has been, to make every effort to secure communal harmony, no 
permanent solution in possible except through a Constituent Assembly, where 
the rights of all recognised minorities will be fully protected by agreement, 
is hr it possible* between the elected representatives of various majority 
and minority groups, or by arbitration if agreement is not reached on any 
point. Any alternative will laefc finality. India 1 ! constitution must bo based 
on independence., democracy and national unity, and the Congress repudiates 
attempts to dividfe India or ta spKt up bee nationhood. The Congress has 
always aimed alt* constitution where the fullest freedom and opportunities of 
development are guaranteed tar the group* and the individual, and social 
injustice yields pffcce to a jotter social order. 

The Congress cannot admit the right of the Rulers of Indian States, 
or of foreign vested interests to come in the way of Indian freedom. Sovereignty 
in India musk, rest with the? people, whether in the States or the Provinces, 
and all other interests mush be subordinated to their vital interest*. The 
Congress hold* that the difficulty raised in regard to the States is of British 
creation and.it will not be satisfactorily solved unless the declaration of the 
freedom of Ihdia from foreign rule is unequivocally made. Foreign interests* if 
they ‘.are nod m conflict with the interests of the Indian people, will be 
projected. 

The Congress withdrew the Ministries from the Provinces where the 
Congress had u majority in order to diaaociate India from the War and to 
enforce thet Congress determination to free India from foreign domination. This 
preliminary step must uafnially be fallowed by CiviT Disobedience, to which 
the Congress will unhesitatingly resort as soon as the Congress Organisation I* 
considered, fit enough for the purpose, or in case circumstances so shape them- 
selves a»t» precipitate a crisis. The Congress desires to drew the attention of 
Congressmen to GandhriiY declaration that he can only undertake the rropenai- 
bility of declaring CvA Disobedience when be is satisfied that they are atrietly 
observing discipline and are carrying out the constructive programme pres- 
cribed hi the Independence Pledge. 

Tie Congress reeks to represent and serve til classes and communities 
without distinction of race or religion, snd the straggle for Indian independence 
is for the freedom of the whole nation. Hence the Congress cherisheo the 
hope that all classes and communities will taka part in it. The purpose of 
Civil r/ioobedienc* is to evoke the apirit of sacrifice in the whole nation. 

The Congress hereby authorises the All India Congress Committee and 
is the event <3 this being necessary, the Working Committee, to take an steps 
to implement fin foregoing resolution, ss the Committee comi^ 
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The President then requested Gandhi ji to address the delegates assembled. 
Following is a summery of his speech delivered in Hindustani : 

I am pleased to have been, here to hear aft these discussion today. 'When I 
see that all those, who have sjoken, had the word 'Civil Disobedience’ on their 
tongue, I am reminded of the Biblical saying : “Not every one that sayeth to me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven : bnt he thst doth the will of 
mj father who is in Heaven, he shall enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 

It is not those, who shout the word eivil disobedience that can launch civil 
disobedience. It is only those who work for civil disobedience that are capable of 
launching the movement. Real civil disobedience makes it binding on those who 
Ida it to do -what they am enjoined to do and avoid what ia prohibited. Civil 
disobedience properly launched and conducted is bound to lead to freedom. 

I feel you are not prepared. It is true thst we all know and realise that we 
am slaves in our own land. We also realise that freedom is essential for us. 
Further we all realise that we will have to fight for freedom. I may also join 
you Id applauding the speakers who have demanded immediate launching of civil 
disobedience. A thief has come and turned me out of my house. I will have to 
fight him and get it back, but before I can do this. I must be prepared, (applause) 
Your dans -only demonstrate that you do not understand what this preparation 
mesas. Your General finds that you are not ready, that you are not Teal soldiers 
and that if we proceed on the lines suggested by you, we are bound to be defeated. 

I must make it dear that I am not prepared to do anything for which I 


I must make it dear that I am not prepared to do anything for which I 
will have to repent 1 have never acknowledged defeat throughout all these years 
In any of any struggles. Though some people may point out to Rajkot, but I 
maintain that it was not a defeat for me. Futnre history alone can make this dear. 

I can assure you and I promise you and publicly announce it, that when you 
axe ready I ahsU march forth and then I have no doubt about victory. I *ni<l this 
before the Subjects Committee and I repeat it again here. Purify your miml and 
heart. Some people here have been asserting that it ia not necessary for 
ua to concentrate on the Oharkha before launching a fight. I do not aoubt 
their sincerity and bravery, but, ns Pandit Jawaharial Nehru has told 
you, they betray certain .weakness of mind. For twenty years I have been 
pleaching that without the Charkba, Satyagraha cannot be started. Doctors 
want me to leave the Ghorkha. But I am -devoting greater attention to it, because 
1 have to prepare my adf. No one, who does not believe in the Charkha, can he 
n soldier under me. He will be deceiving fcunself, me and the world. 


With me there ia no -other alternative than non-violence. If yon feel that 
yon are to Afdi t and you must fight now and immediately and fed convinoed 
that there is some other method of winning the fight, I would ask you to go 
ahead and I shall be the first to applaud your victoiy. But if yon do not -want 
•to leave me and yet are not prepared to follow my methods and instructions, then 
I would like to know what kind of generalship Is this thst you offer me. 

Those who clamour for immediate launching of Civil Disobedience want to 
have me with them, why, because they are conscious that the mames are with me. 
I unhesitatingly say that I am people’s man. Every moment of my life I fed for 
the starving millions. I live and am prepared to lay down my life to relieve their 
sufferings and mitigate their miseries. I claim to have some influence with the 
mHHons, because 1 fchve been a faithful servant of theirs. Even if you etone me 
to death I will still work for the masses. This ie my way. If you think them is 
any other way please leave me alone. 

Without Cnarkha I cannot lead yon to jail in the course of the fight for freedom. 
I will not have any one under me who does not believe in the Charkhs. I shall go 
ahead only when I am satisfied that you have faith and belief in the Charkba. 
Remember if we. who are assembled here, blunder shaft cause untold suffering 
to the dumb millions by our mistake. The delegates to the Congress beer a 
heavy ' responsibility and ts your General my responsibility is still greater. As 
a general I have to be a sort of beaeon light to you and warn you against 
possible dimeter. Therefore, have 1 to proceed cautiously. 

Many epeakam dilated on the evils of British Imperialism. I do not wish to 
elaborate that point except to state that we must get rid of it I have told you 
the cue. Before I erne to launch Satyagraha, I must be convinced that yon have 
understood m y remedy. 

It is no use going to s doctor and asking for a medicine if yoa do not propens 
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to lain it according to his instructions. I would much rather ask you to seek another 
doctor for your ailment. All the sermons yon hare heard to-day against British 
Imperialism will not help you to remove it. They ivill only make you angry. This 
will not solve our problem. Anger is opi>osed to Safyagrana. We hare no Quarrel 
with the British people. We want to be their friends and retain their good will, 
not on the basis of their domination, but on the basis of a free and equal India. 

As a free country India will bear no malice to anyone, nor attempt to enslave 
any people. We ehatl march with the rest of tho world, just is we shall desire 
the net of the world to march with us. 

Satysgraha is the path of truth at all costs. If you are not prepared to follow 
this path please leave me alone. You can pronounce me worthless and I shall not 
resent it. If 1 do not make this clear here and now. I shall lie ruined and along 
with me the country. Truth and Ahirasa are the essence of ^atyagraha, and the 
Charkha is their symbol. Just as the General of any army insists that his soldiers 
should wear a particular uniform, I as your General must insist ou your taking 
to the Charkha which will be your uniiorra. Without full faith in truth, non- 
violence and the Charkha, you cannot be my soldiers. And I rejicat again that if 
yoo do dot believe in this, you must leave me alone and you can try your own 
method*. 


The All India Congress Committee Proceedings 

Summary of Proceedings 

A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee was held in the ‘Subjects Com- 
mittee Pandal at Ratngarh on March 17, is uni 19 % 1910 at 3ju ro. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad presided. 

Before converting if self into the Subject Committee of the ilamgarh session 
of the Congress, the Committee pawed unanimously the following resolution, appre- 
ciating the services of fcfliri Rajeudva Prasad ; 

The All-India Congress Committee >>larcs oa record its grateful appreciation 
of the services of Babu Rajendra Prasad who shouldered burden and discharged the 
responsibilities of the office of President under very difficult and trying circumstances. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad then requested the President to elect Mantua Abul Kalam 
Asad to take the chair. After the Maufana £niiib took the clmir lie declared 'the 
meeting of the A. I. C. C. to be the meeting of the Subject Committee. 


Subjects Committee Proceedings 

Bamgarh— 17th. March to 19ib. March 191* 
Condolence 


The Committee adopted the following resolution : 

The Congress express its sense of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Lula 
Bhyarolal, Sri Shambhuunth of Sitapur. Sj. Srinivas Boo Konjalji (Bijapur), 
Hoakoppm Krishna Rao, Chickamagalur (Mysore State), Jitendra Lai Banerjee, 
and Torunram Phookan (Assam). 


India and War-crisis 


Babu Rajendra Prasad placed before the house the main resolution on Tndia 
and War-crisis’ recommended hy the Working Committee at its meeting at Patua. 
The resolution was seconded by Shri Jawabarla] Nelmi. 27 amendments were 
moved. 14 of these were withdrawn. 13 were voted upon. They were all rejected 
by the house by an overwhelming majority of votes, none receiving more than 20 
votes. The following table gives the number of votes recorded lor each of the 


amendments : 

Nam* 


L 

2 . 

a. 

4. 

&. 

e- 


M. N. Roy 
Bbardwaj 

Bhupendra Kumar Dutt of Bengal 
Ram Kishan 
Krishnandan 
Gopai Binha Qaumi 


For 

10 

20 

14 

7 
1 

8 
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7. OhuUtm A. Khun ... 6 

8. M. Hafiz or Naliman ... 9 

9. Bhupendar Sanyai ... 4 

10. Dr. Ashrsf ... 13 

11. Shrimal V. Shinde I ... 2 

12. Hhrimat V. Shinde III ... 1 

13. V. IX Chi tale ... 7 

14. N. G. Raifea ... 9 

The main resolution was then put to the vote and paamd, only 10 membert 


voting against it. The total attendance of the A. I. C. C. members was 305. 
For the text of the resolution see page 228. 

Kahatma Gandhi s Address 


Gandhi}! was present at the meeting at the concluding stage of the diaenasioit 
as also for a brief while, at the commencement of the Subjects Committee. After 
the voting was over and tlie resolution passed by the house, the President reques- 
ted Mahatma Gandhi to address the • members of the A. I. 0. C. He made the 
following speech in Hindustani : 

Since I went out of the Congress at Bombay, there has been an understanding 
between me and the Working Committee that I should not be asked to speak at 
the A. I. C. C. or the Subjects Committee meetings and I should be allowed to 
serve the country in my own way with whatever strength is left in me. I have 
usually been attending the meetings of the Working Committee. On this occasion, 
I myself suggested that I should address the Subjects Committee and also the 
delegates. The Working Committee speed to this and although I wanted to ad- 
dicts you before the resolution was adopted, the Committee suggested that I do so 
after the resolution was disposed of. 

I have come to you to meet you and renew my acquaintance with you, and 
also give you an opportunity to naCet me and find out whether there haa been any 
change in me. I have been in public life for full fifty years ; I have been in charge 
of various organisations and come in contact with millions of people; Besides I 
have been in contact with the Working Committee and many of you have bean 
in correspondence with me. It should, therefore, not be difficult for me to remem- 


ber yon. 

All the same I wanted to establish direct contact and know where we aland 
in relation to each ether. I notice that you have made considerable p r ogram in 
the art of debate. I congratulate you on that, for, a democratic organisation does 
need people who can express themselves clearly sad maintain a high level of 
discussion. I also find that the number of amendments you move haa increased. 
That too is good because we want new ideas. It is good that various points of 
view should be presented before the public so that if any point that b not aeoaptad 
to-day may be accepted tomorrow. 

Yon nave adopted this resolution almost unanimously. Only seven or eight 
among you dissented. They had every right to do so. The pasnng of this reaolu- 
tion adds to my responsibility, because I was present at the time of discussion. 
If I wanted I had an opportunity to place my view before you but the Working 
Committee felt that I should not do to before the resolution had been disposed 
of and consented. 

I do not want to reply to what haa been said by some of you In the course 
of the debate. 1 want to tell you, however, that there have been occasion in the 

S aat when I agreed to launch a movement although some of the conditions laid 
own by me htfl not been fulfilled, but on this occasion I am going to be very 
strict, not because I want to be hard but because I want you to realise that the 

B it who has to lead the fight must let his army now his conditions for 
g them. 

This tims I find that the difficulties you would have to fses are much greater 
than thorn we were faced with on former occasions. Them are of two kinds, 
external and internal. We have declared very clearly what we want We have 
made it so clear that further clarification is not possible. Similarly the British 
Government have also made clear their point of view. Britain is involved in a 
World War and naturally if we oppose it at this time it will mean trouble. This 
is the first difficulty. But our real difficulty it an internal one; I have written 
on several occasion! that in Civil Disobedience one need not be afraid of external 
difficulties if the fight is carried on proper lines. 

Our internal difficulty is that we have a large number sf Oougssm n amnben 
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on our Miter. People have Joined tie because they find that the Congress has 
acquired power. Man? people who did not Join the Congress before bare now 
Joined it. They have harmed it because they have joined perhans with selfish 
motives. In a democratic organisation we eannot prevent such people from joining 
unless our organisation is so strong that sheer weight of public opinion would 
compel them to remain out. 

That cannot hapiien so long as our contact with primary Congress members is 
only for voting purpose. There is no discipline in the Congress. There are a 
number of groups and there are quarrels and squabbles. We seem not to believe 
in non-violence as regards our own internal organisation. Wherever I go I hear 
the ssme complaint. My conception of democracy is not the formation of groups 
quarrelling with one another to such an eitent as would destroy the organisation 
itself. Agaiu we are not only a democratic organisation. We are also a fighting 
organisation. Our fight is not yet over. When we march as an army, we are no 
longer a democracy. As soldiers we have got to take orders from the General 
ana obey them implicitly. His word must m law. I am your General. It should 
not mean that I should keep you in dark regarding my feelings. I do not know 
of any General in history who was so powerless as I am. i have no sanctions. 
Bly only sanction is love. In one way it is a great thing but in another sense 
it can also be worthless. I can say I cherish love for all in my heart. Perhaps 
you also do so but your love must be active. You must fulfil the conditions set 
down in the Independence Pledge. You must allow me to tell you that if you 
do not fulfil those conditions it will not be possible for me to launoh a struggle. 
You will have to find another General. You cannot compel me to lead you 
against my will. When you appoint me as your general, you must obey my 
command. There can be no argument about it. Because my only sanction is 
love. I argue with you for love must be characterised by patience. I have hard 
friends criticising the Charkha. I know you are all ready to go to jails but you 
must earn the right and pay the price for going to jails. You will not be going 
to jails as criminals. 

This condition about Charkha and Khadi has been there since 1920. 

Our programme and policy have been the same all these days. You might 
have grown wiser in this matter Bince then, but I must tell you I have 

not. The more I think about non-violence, the greater virtues I find in it. 

I have been an outlaw sim-e 1918. Before that 1 was so loyal to the 
empire that I wrote to Lord Chelmsford that 1 longed to have the same loyalty 
towards the Empire as a Britisher has in his heart. I wrote those words 
because I am a believer in truth. Truth is my God and I could not have 

written anything else if I wanted to be true to myself. 

You may have other ways than truth and non-violence, but mine is 
the ssme old path and, being just a human being like you, 1 also commit 

mistakes. Never have I dreamt that 1 am a Mahatma. We are all equals in 
the eyes of God. To me Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harijans are all alike. 
I cannot be frivolous when I talk of Qaid Azam Jinnah. He is my brother. 

I would be happy indeed if he could keep me in his pocket. There was a 
time when I could say that there was no Muslim whose confidence I did 
not enjoy. It is my misfortune that it is not so to-day. I do not read all 

that appears in the Urdu Press, but perhaps I get s lot of abuses there. I 

am not sorry for it. I still believe that without Hindu-Muslim settlement 
there can be no Bwaraj. You will perhaps ask in that case why do I talk 
of fight. I do so because it is to be a fight for the Constituent Assembly. 
If Muslims who come to the Constituent Assembly through Muslim votes 

declare that there is nothing common between Hindus and Muslima, then 
alone I would give up all hope, but even then I would argue with them 

because they read the Quran and I have also studied something of that 
Holy Book. I will tell them that God makes no distinction between Hindus 

and Muslims. When Lord Zetland was wounded I was deeply pained. I 
felt as if I was myself wounded. These are my ways. You may call them 

weakness. If you want me you must understand this. It is my constant 
endeavour to create good-will in the opponent's mind. I fight British 
Imperialism but I have no quarrel with those who run the Imperialist machine, 
I do not want to destroy them bat I want to bring about a change 
In them. 

Yon must know that compromise is in my very being. I will go to 
4he Viceroy fifty times if there is need for it. When I was fighting 

90 
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General Smuts, at the very last moment I telephoned to him to try and see 
if the fight could be abandoned. He pat down the receiver in anger- I 

was not sorry because thereby he did not insult me and you know we am 
now great friends. If you have suspicion that 1 will compromise, you must 
believe that the compromise will not be at the cost of the country, I will 
not sell India. Whatever I do I do to increase the strength of our country. 
The basis of my fight is love for the opponent, if I had no love in my 

heart for the Dutch and the English I would not have been able to fight 

them in South Africa. t , 

Somebody has suggested that the word “mass” does not appear in the 

resolution in reference to civil disobedience. If it is not to be mass civil 

(lisobedici)no why should I come to you ? If it were to be done by a 
handful of people you would not find me here arguing with you. You 
might perhaps not be taking these things seriously, but in my mind there 
is no other thought. My mind is wholly concentrated on trying this great 
experiment with your help and support, because it will not only benefit 

India but the whole world. 

Every Congress Committee must therefore become a unit of Satyagraha. 
To that extent, democracy comes to an end. To that extent democratic 

organisation like ours will have to follow implicitly my instruction. If that 
does not hapi>ci), millions of people who follow us will be sacrificed. I will 
not allow that to happen. 1 may have to lay down my life for preserving 

the power that has armed to Indio. You may not be able to analyse that 
power but it is there. It is the power of Ahimsa. 

I do not want to come in if there is anyone who wants to launch a 

struggle. But lie can do so outside the Congress. If he wants to remain in 

the Congress he must follow the Congress programme and policy. Of course 

it is invisible for anyone to remain in the Congress and yet disobey it, but 

that won’t be tho way of Satyagraha which never harms the man who uses 
the weapon. The passing of the ‘ resolution docs not bind you yet. It is still 
open to you to reverse it. You may have other methods, but so far at I am 
concerned 1 have only the same old programme. I know that that method has 
never harmed anyone who has followed it and even now if 1 can get your 
whole-hearted support and co-operation, I can show you what can be achieved 
within even a month. 


Non-OHlcl al Resolutions 

According to the Constitution a day is assigned for the consideration of 
the non-official resolutions. The office received notice of 33 non-official resolutions. 
They came up for consideration on March 19, 1940. Of the resolutions given 
notice of 10 related to constitutional changes. The president explained to 
the Committee that considering the special circumstance in which we were 
meeting it was but proper that our attention be concentrated on the main 
task Our exi»erience of the working of the amended constitution has Tcvealed 
certain gaps which it is necessary to fill. But the present was hardly the 
atmosphere in which intricate constitutional changes in all their aspects and 
implications could be discussed. He therefore advised that the best course in 
the circumstance would bo for the A. I. C. C. to appoint a small Sub- 
Committee to go iuto the non-oflicial resolutions which related to constitu- 
tion and make its recommendations to it whenever it met in future. The 
house agreed ten the President’s suggestion and deferred the consideration of 
these resolutions. Of the rest Nos. 3, 7, 11 and 16 were covered by the 
official resolution on ‘India and war-crisis* passed by the Committee. No. 27 
was declared out of order. Nos. 20, 27, 29, 30 and 31 were withdrawn. Resolu- 
tion No. 2 related to the composition of a national anthem in popular 
Hindustani. Maulana Saheb explained how as a member of the committee 
annotated in 1937 at the Calcutta A. I. C. C. he wrote to some friends and made 
n collection of poems. But none out of this collection was such as could attain 
the dignity of a national anthem. The A. I. C. C. could not consider off-hand 
the complicated question of composing a national anthem. It needed to be > looked 
at from a variety of viewpoints. On an assurance being given that the National 
Anthem Committee will once again go into the question, the mover withdrew 

kfc ^e'resolution No. 10 related to the withdrawal of disciplinary action against 
Congressmen. On the President exlaining how the Working Committee s hands 
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wm forced in the matter and how freeh aete of indiecipline oon tinned to be eont* 
■itted by the aame parties, the resolution wu withdrawn. 




hJ' 9 * C * w# » ®C IWO at 4 pan. Mfaulana 

AM Kalam Asad presided. It passed the following resolution : 


Appointment el Andttere 

Rmolved that Messrs Dalai and Shah and Meesre Chhotalal H. Shah and Co. 
of Bombay be appointed as Hon. Auditors of the Congress. 

Nest Sesslea ef the Cen gree e 

Invitations were reerived from the Frontier, Punish, Rerar, Nagpur and Madras 
tethe next session of the Congress. They were placed before the A. I. a C. The 
Premdent was anxious that there should be a unanimous decision but it was not 
possible. Berar and Nagpur however withdrew their invitations. The other three 
provinces agreed to refer the matter to the Working Oommitee and abide by their 


The New Wertiag Committee 

The President announced the following personnel of the new Working Committee : 

fUwritni Nuiln Q QU-I T T> 


1* Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

2. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
A Babu Rsjendlra Prasad 


(SVeoeurwr) 


The fourteenth name was to be announced later. 


a Shri J. B. Knpalani 

(On, Secretary) 
0. Shri Bhulabhni Desai 

10. Shri Shanker Rao Deo 

11. Dr. Prafulla Ch. Ghosh 

12. Dr. Syed Mahmud 

13. AaafAU 


Working Committee ProcMdugi 

FttM-Mfh. Fobraary to 1st lad 1(40 

A meeting of the Working Committee waa held in Sadaqat Ashram, Patna, 
from February 28 to March 1, 1940. Shri Hajendra Prasad presided. 

The members wen Manlana Abu! Kalam Acad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jtmnalal Baja), Pattahlii Sitaramayya, Bhulabhai 
Dcsai, Sbankerrno Deo. Pndalla Chandra Ghosh, Harekriahna Makatab and J. B. 
KripaianL Mahatma Gandhi and Shri Rajagopalachariar were present by invitation. 

Baghelkbaad 

The President informed the Committee that there was a desire expressed on 
the part of the Baghelkhand State* to separate from Mabakoshal P. C. C. and unite 
themselves with the U. P. P. C. C. The U. P. P. C. C. executive had expressed 
its willingness to corporate the States in their province. The President of the 
Hahakosbal P. C. C. nad said that there waa no objection to the transfer. It was 
however decided that the Mahakoahal P. C. C. should consider the question and 
give consent to the transfer before it is effected. 

The Bengal P. C. C. had passed a resolution by which among other things, it 
had disaffiliated the Mymensing, Hugh and Jeeoce D. C, Ca. from co-operating with 
the Bengal Congress Election Committee appointed by the Working Committee. This 
action had created an awkward possition for all such Committees In Bengal as were 
faithfully carrying oat the instructions of the Working Committee. They had to 
be protected from the wrath of the Bengal P.C.C. in revolt against the Working 
Committee. This could only be dooe if the Working Committee took action 
against the Bengal P. C. C. under Article Kill of the Congress Constitution. The 
Working Committee was therefore constrained to pass the following resolution : 

The Working Committee understands that the Bengal P. C 0. has passed a 
neMution purporting to disaffiliate the Mymensing, Hugji and the Jessore District 
Congress Committees on account of their co-operation with the Congress Election 
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Oommittee Appointed ‘.by the Working Committee by lie resolution of 

last This resoluion of the Executive Council of the Ben sal Provincial Cmmmm 
Committee, ooming ns it does after a series of acts of defiance of the Working 
Committee, leaves no room for any further condonation of their indiaeipline. The 
Working Committee, therefore, calls upon the Bengal P. C, C. to abov. cease why 
It should not •be djssffilkted under Article XI tl of the CongremOonetitnfion. The 
President k authorised after receiving such explanation as may be o ffered to taka 
action thereon and, if satisfied, to pass orders withdrawing all recognition from the 
present Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and further authorises him to taka 
such further action as may he necessary in consequence thereof lor carrying on the 
Congress work in that province. 

The District Congress Committees of Mymenaing, Hugli and Jemote and all 
Other dktrict committees in Bengal are hereby informed that all actions teken by 
the Bengal P. C. C. or ite executive council for disaffiliating and otherwise inter- 
fering with their authority as a result of their lo\alty to the resolution and direc- 
tions of the Working Committee, are null and void and shall have no effect. 

Pending final orders by .the President after receipt of any explanation that 
the Bengil P. ‘C. C. or its executive council -offers the Bengal P. C. C. and the 
executive council are suspended and their powers shall he exercised by the afore- 
mentioned election committee. 


Ajmer 

Complaints were received shout the election ef three members to the A. I. C. CL 
from Ajmer and the formation there, of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
cooption. The opinion of the Committee was (hat on the date fixed for the A. I. CL C. 
election as there were not more than three delegatee it was quite constitutional for 
these three delegates to elect themselves as mem ben of the A. I. ]C. C. They 
were alio entitled in terms of the old constitution to co-opt the remaining mem- 
bers ctf the P. C. C. However the newly formed P. C. C. uqy he informed that 
it must make fresh rules for the formation of the P. C. C. on the principle of 
election. The principle of cooption must be so restricted that the number of peraone 
ooopted may in no case exceed the total number of those who are authonmd to 
ooopt. 

Delhi 


The President informed the Committee about the difficulty of the three super- 
visors who had been appointed by him to supervise elections in the Delhi Province. 
Neither the P. C. CL nor the Election Tribunal was cooperating with them, specially 
the latter. Borne speedy way of making the election of delegatee poetibk before 
the Rsmgmih session must to therefore devised. The Committee after considering 
the situation fanned the following resolution : 

' In view of the difficulties that have arisen in conducting the delegate elections 
in Delhi Province, and the consequent delay in their elections, it it n ew a r y to 
take urgent steps to expedite these elections so as to enable Delhi delegates to taka 
part in the Ramgaxh Congress. The supervisory Committee should therefore, in 
consultation with the Delhi Provincial Congress Committee, immediately fix the 
dates for the elections. In the event of any complaints being made about member- 
ship certificates not having been keued, the supervisory Committee k authorised to 
iesae such certificates after such inquiry as it may deem fit The Supervisory Com- 
mittee may also examine and diepow of any case of fictitious membership whom 
the Election Trituaai has not already considered them and passed orders on them.* 

Indkaad Vv Crisis 

The Committee discussed the politics! situation and adopted a resolution to 
be pieced before the Subjects Committee of the 53id session of the Indian National 
Congress to to held at Remgarh. {For Uxt of resolution see pope Sit) 


Working Committee Proceedings 

taMk-US. Vnt I. ns. Sank IMS 


»« held ia Bamprh (Bihar) fane 


A meeting of the Working Committee 
Much 15 to 18. Baba Bajeadi* Braced preamca. 

The member* ament were Maulana Abol Kalam lad, Suit Sanribii Naido, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehro, Yallahhhal Fatal, JaanaU Bajai, Khaa Abdel Gate 
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Pattablrf 8Htrtniim Bhulabbai Desai, Shanbarrao Dm, ProfuUa Chandra 

Hankriehna Mahfiab and J. B. Kripalaai. 

adfciji and Khri Rajagopalachariar ware pwnt by invitation* 


Naa-Offiaial RaaaMlaaa 

The Committee took etoek of the political situation. coniidered the non-official 
motations of which doe notioe had been given and decided the programme to be 
followed in the Subjects Committee and toe open, se ssi on. 

Carton Bali Tragedy 

The following reeolntion wae paaeed on the Oaxtcn Hall tragedy in London : 

“The Working Committee hae learnt with deep regret of the aaeaeeination of 
Bir Michael O’Dwyer and the wounding of Marquess of Zetland and others by n 
person said to be an Indian. The Committee does not attach any political signi- 
ftcanee to this unfortunate act of violence. Never theieec, it wishes to reiterata its 
ooavtetioa that nil such acta are injurious to the national cause.” 


General Secretary’s Circulars 


Circular No, I, dated tSrd . March 

I am sending you herewith the text of the resolution paaeed by the Congress 
in its plenary session at Ramgarh. The resolution wee passed as recommended by 
the Working Committee at Patna. It must be read along with what Gandhiji has 
since written in the columns of the Harijan and his two speeches at Ramgarh 
reported in the preec. The conditions laid down by him must be fulfilled by 
Congressmen and Congress Committees to facilitate his giving the word of command 
for the commencement of onr struggle for freedom. Renewed efforts must be put 
forth to carry on constructive programme Congressmen must close their ranks 
and the Congress organisation must be made powerful and efficient. 

We may not forget that the struggle is inherent in the situation. Nay it has 
already commenced. It started with the sending of Indian soldiers abroad without 
the consent of the Central Legislature. The offensive was continued by the amend- 
menta to the Government of India Act and the refusal of the British Government 
to state clearly its war and peace aims. By the arrest of Congressmen and Commu- 
nists the Government has added one more item to its offensive. The Congress 
stands for civil liberty, for the liberty of the press and the platform ana of 
conscience. It cannot therefore view with indifference the recent arrests specially 
when these are made under the war ordinances, and when as in the mse of the 
Communists, citizens are interned for indefinite periods without a trial. There has 
also been a reversal of policy in the Congress controlled provinces. All these acts 
go to prove that the Government far from satisfying the legitimate demands of the 
people is out to consolidate its position and perpetuate its hold in India. 

The only answer that the nation can give to this offensive is the starting of 
tba civil disobedience. This can he done when the nation baa made itself ready 
for the fight in terms of the requirements laid down by Gandhiji without whose 
leadership there can be, in the present circumstances, no non-violent fight I 
therefore hope that you will tee that in your province the constructive programme 
is carried out in the spirit in which our leader wants it to be done. 

I would draw your attention to our circular No. 28 of December 29, 2939. It 
Is quite possible that the Congrees election and the session may have broken the 
continuity of your work. If ao you will restart it with renewed vigour fortified by 
the inspiring words of Gandhiji uttered at Ramgarh. You will please send us 
fortnightly reports of the work done. 

Circular No, f, daUd BSrd, March 


Now that the new Provincial Congress Committees are constituted you will 
take immediate steps to constitute the provincial and other election Tribunals. The 
Tribunals ase to be constituted in terms of Article VIII of the Congress Constitu- 
tion. Clause (b) of the Article ssys that "If any provincial executive feile to 
npoint by a date specified by the Working Committee, the Provincial Election 
Tribunal, the Working Committee shall appoint one.” Inis does not mean that the 
provincial executives nave to wait for the fixing of a particular date by the 
working Committee. The executives of the Provincial Congress Committees have 
to appoint the Tribunals as a matter of routine business immediately after the 
eonsttation of the P. C. G§ and the election of executives. 
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The method of election of the Provincial Tribunals ft given in the Article. 
The Tribnntl It to be elected either unanimously or by S majority. The object of 
this, at you well know, it that the Tribunal ehould enjoy the confidence of all 
sections of the P. C. C. It it quite possible that the election of the Tribunal may 
fulfil the moral requirement of the constitution and the Tribunal may yet be such 
at would lack the confidence of all aections of the bouse. I would therefore request 
you to carry out the provision of Art. VIII not only in letter but in spirit also. 
We need at this boor of our trial all the unity that we can command in our ranks. 
Rivalries may be inevitable in timet of peace but they are dangerous in time of war. 
The only rivalty that can be legitimately indulged in at present is the rivalry in 
service and sacrifice. I have no doubt that the new Tribunals will be elected on a 
broad and noited basis commanding the confidence of all Congressmen. 


Circular No, 8—85th. March 


The national week, ai you know, has been observed every year ever since 1919 
from April 6 to 13. On April 6 began the non-violent mass struggle for the 
emancipation of our land from foreign yoke. The day was observed as one of 
fasting and prayer preparatory to the launching of the civil disobedience movement. 
April 13 saw the Jallianwala massacre where innocent Hindus. Muslims and Sikhs 
mixed their martyr blood in a common sacrifice. Since then the week has been 
observed throughout the country as a national week, when the country renews its 
determination to achieve its goal and intensify the work preparatory to the struggle. 
Constructive work lias therefore formed the main feature of the celebrations. 
This year the national week assumes a special significance due to the impen- 
ding struggle and the insistence of Gandhiji, that be would lead no mass 
struggle unless the constructive programme of the Congress lias been 
effectively carried out. It will therefore be not out of place if I invite your 
attention to the appeal issued by Gandhiji through the columns of the 
ffarijan for the observance of the week. He says, "On April G, 1919 the 

masses of India found their feet. It was the inauguration of civil disobedient. 
Its non-violent character was signalised by fasting and prayer. Hindus ai.d 
Muslims fraternised as they bad never done before. The vow of Swadeshi 
was taken by tens of thousands. The April 13, 1919 saw the massacre in 
which Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood flowed promiscuously. The National 

Week is observed as a week of self-purification, in which sales df khadi and 

other products of village industries are organised on a large scale. I have 
said and I repeat that there is no Swaraj for the masses except through khadi 
and other village crafts. For there is no non-violent disobedience without 
sustained constructive effort. A living, continuous mass contact is impossible 
without some constructive programme requiring almost daily contact of the 
workers with the masses. I hope, therefore, that the forth-coming week will 
be celebrated by all earnest workers with due solemnity and with intensive 

sales of khadi and other products of village handicrafts. 11 

I hope you will keep in mind these solemn words of Gandhiji while 
organising the national week this time. You will please send this office reports 
about the celebrations in different places under your jurisdiction. 

Circular No. 4— 80th. March 


In connection with my circular letter No. 1, P-1/8 dated 23rd March, 1910, 
I tend you herewith cony of an article contributed by GBndbiji in the columns of 
the ffarijan dated the 2oth March, 1940 containing detailed instructions for all 
those who woula participate and help to the forthcoming Satysgrah struggle. 
Gandhiji divides the army into active and passive Batyagrahis. For the former 
he has prescribed 5 conditions ; (1) ♦hey roust believe in the cultivation of the spirit 
of good will towards all communities and sections of people without distinction 
of caste, creed and colour and aex ; ( 2 ) they must have no untouchabHity in 
them in any shape or form ; (3) they must spin regularly ; (4) they must habitually 
use Khaddar to the exclusion of all other cloth and t >) they must not expect in 
case of imprisonment any financial assistance either for themselves or their 
dependents. 

The passive Batyagrshis are those men and women who Though they will not 
spin or court or suffer imprisonment, believe in the two cardinal principles of 
Satyapth (Truth and non-violence) and wish well to the struggle*. They will help 
the movement best 'it they will not interfere with the course oi the iti 
themselves courting imprisonment end aiding or precipitating strikes oi 
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They Mill, however, it ii hoped, actively help in the prosecution of 

the c o n str u ctive programme eo for is it is not against their principles. 

If Gnadbifs instructions are faithfully followed, every unit of Conferees or- 


manisattai must convert itself into a Satyagraha Committee. It is, however, possible 
iat the majority of the members and office bearers of a Committee are not active 
Gatyagfihis. la that case, a separate Satyagraha committee may be created consist- 
ing of aetive Satyagrahio. Hie Congress Committee must help and co-operate with 
snob Satyagraha Committees. The latter may carry on the work for the prepara- 
lion of the struggle, while the former may go on with routine Congress business. 
I hnve already ashed the provincial Congress Committee to have 4 departments of 
woric namely ; (1) the Charkha ; (2) Minority ; (i) liarimn ; (4) Publicity Depart- 
if there be need for more detriments they may be added. Funds must be 


be given 
he depart- 


aseata. If there be need for more < 

provided for each department Permission under necessary safeguards may I 
to the departments to raise money for their respective activities. All the 
meats created must co-onerate with each other. 

At Ramgrah, Gandbiji was assured that the country was ready for a fight. 
The only thing needed was the word of command. I have no doubt that this is 
the prevalent feeling in the country. In that case, given the will for Satyagraha, 
there should be no difficulty in fulfilling the conditions laid down by our Leader. 
Let every mao and woman feel that he or she is already in jail. Let them combine 
under a organisation or Satyagraha association, or Sahha and establish 

ashrams, ahibire and camps where the memhers carry out in daily routine the 
programme that is prescribed. Let us even from now suspend our private normal 
activities and devote ourselves to the work of preparation. In such shibirs, ashrams 
and eampa additional items of work may be undertaken, such as volunteering and 
Ant aid to the injured. Let such camps continue till the inmates find themselves 
in jail. Let the cami* be conducted with as much voluntary ‘sanyam’ (restraint) 
and simplicity of life as are compulsorily the lot of the Satyagrahi after he is 
convicted ana finds himself in jail. If this is done the order to march may be 
given even inside one month as Gandhiji hopes. 

It is necessary for the active Satyagrahi to plcdgo himself shout the main 
prindplea of Satyagraha and the chief items of the programme. Each provincial 
Congress Committee will therefore draw up a pledge on the lines of the one attach- 
ed herewith. It is baaed upon the pledge drawn up and adopted at the open session 
of the Congress in 1921 at Ahmedabad. 

It wDlnot be out of place here to remind you what Gandhiji aaid at 
Ramgaih. He told hit audience that this time wnen the struggle is likely to 
be final and therefore severe and prolonged, he will not be satisfied with 
doefetful material. He has also warned ua that if he amelia violence he will 
unhesitatingly call halt It it a hazardous and delicate experiment that he is 
oat to perform. If it succeeds, it means peace and goodwill for a tried, nerve- 
wrecked and war-weary world. Those whose faith in non-violence is not as 
bright as Gandbiji would wish it, will, 1 hope, have the patience to allow 
Batyagrah a chance, specially when with almost one voice the nation has reposed 
its faith and confidence in Gandhiji’s leadership. After all those who work for 
peace and justice in this country or for the world, may not be impatient. They 
me bound to try every method that saves humanity from war, violence and 
bloodshed. When Satyagraha fails, after it hat been given a fair trial in terms 
of the conditions laid down by its author and initiator, it will be time to use the 
orthodox way of violence, if the nation to wishes. We must remember that the 
way of violence is ever with us. In the meantime, to interfere with the work of 
the Congress under Gandhiji'a leed would not be to advance the heat interests of the 
revolution we wish to achieve but to work for reaction and counter-revolution* Let 
therefore ell earnest minds either close up the ranks by being active Hatyagrahia or 
help the movement by remaining 
May 1 request you to t 

instructions in this , — _ — — 

will ask your subordinate organisations to do likewise. The Office must g* 
‘ Uy reports containing facta and figures about the progress of the work 


You 


remaining passive. "They also serve who stand and wait." 
to carefully study the present statement of Gandhiji and any 
Ilia behalf that may be issued by bins from time to time T 
snbovdinnte organisations to do likewise. The Office must get 
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The SatyegrahajCongreee Committee. 


I desire to enroll myself m an active Satyagrahi, 

I solemnly declare that, 

(1)— So long ns I remain an active Satyagrahi I shall ramaia aim tIoI— t la 
word and deed and shall earnestly endeavour to be non-viotaet ha iutaat, tk aca I 
believe that as India is circumstanoed today, non-violence alone eaa help and wsh 
in the attainment of I’nrna Swaraj and consolidation of natty amoagaR the raees 
and communities of India whether Hindu, Muslim, Sikh. Pam, OhrMaa or Jew. 

<2) — I believe and shall endeavour always to promote each natty. 

(3) — I believe in the iustioe and neeessity of vemoviag the em of natonsh- 
ability and shall on all possible occasions seek personal eoetnet vii, and endeavour 
to render service to, the submerged 'clasees. 

(4) — I believe in Swadeshi as e s s en ti al for India’s economic, political aad moral 
salvation and shall use hand-spun and hand- woven khsridar to the exclusion of 
every other cloth. I shall so* far as possible use the produce of hand aad village 
industries. 

(5) — I shall spin regularly. 

(6) — I shall caTry out the instructions of my superior ofBoere aad ell ratal 
and regulations not inconsistent with the spirit of this pledge prescribed by an> 
superior Congress organisation or the Working Committee or any other agencj 
established by the Congress. 

(7) — I am prepared to sudor imprisonment or even death for the sake of the 
cause and my country without resentment. 

(8) -In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim from the Congress 
any support for my self, my family and dependents. 

Signed 

Full name 

Address 


Note : Nobody who is not above the age of 13 may take this pledge. 


Every Congress Committee a Satyagrahl Committee 

The following under the above caption by Mahatma Oandhi was issued &om 
Scvagram , Wardha on the 25th. March UNO : — 

When I said at the Subjects Committee meeting at Ramgarh that every 
Congress Committee should become a Satyagrahl Committee I meant every wpra 
of what I snid ns I meant every word of everything else 1 said. I would like every 
Congressman who desires to serve in the Satyngrnli Sena to read my two speeches 
made at Knmgarh as well as whatever else 1 may write in Harijan on the struggle 
and carry out the instructions meant for him or her. 

In the coming struggle, if it must come, no half-hearted loyalty will answer 
the purpoac. Imagine a general marching to battle with doubting, ill-prepared 
soldiers. He will surely march to derent. I will not consciously make any such 
fatal experiment. This is not meant to frighten Congressmen. If they have the 
will, they will not And my instructions dt Hie nit to follow. Correspondents tell rae 
that though they have no faith in me or the Churkha they ply the latter for the 
take of discipline. 1 do not understand tltis language. Can a general fight on the 
strength of soldi<4s who, he knows, have no faith in him t The plain meaning of 
this language is that the correspondents believe in mass action but do not believe 
in the connection I see between it and the Charklm etc., if the action is to be non- 
violent. They believe in my hold on the masses but they do not believe in the 
things which 1 believe have given me that hold. They merely want to exploit me 
and will grudgingly pay the price which my ignorance or obstinacy ^according to 
them) demands. 1 do not call this discipline. True discipline gives enthusiastic 
obedience to instruct ions even though they do not satisfy mason. A volunteer 
exercises liia reason when he chooaea his general but after having mode the choice 
ho does not waste hit time and enenty in scanning every instruction end testing U 
on the anvil of his reason before following it. “Theira ia not to reason why.” 

Now for my instructions 

Every Congress Committee should become a Satyagrah Committee aad register 
such Congressmen who believe in the cultivation of the spirit of goodwill towards 
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4 no Mto nchW ity ia thro in any shape or form, who would epim 

moloriy, and who habitually use KhwMar to the exclusion of all other doth. I 
would meet throe? who thee register their names with their Committees to devote 
tho whole of their eparo time to the constructive programme. If the response is 
sincere, throe 8*yagrah Committees would become busy spinning deports. They 
jnll work inoon junction with and wider the guidance of A. f. 8. A. branches in a 
business-like manner so that there will remain in tho jurisdiction of tho Committees 
no Congressmen who here not adopted Khaddhr for exclusive mm.- I shall expect 
bnsmese-Uke reports to be sent from proviacial headquarters to the A. I. C. C. as to 
the progress* of the work of the Satyagraha Committee.. Seeing that this registra- 
tion is- to be purely voluntary,, the reports would mention the numbers both of those 
who give theis names for registration and those who do not. 

The registered Hatyagralua wilt keep a diary of the work that they do from day 
to day.. Their work, besides their own spinning, will consist in visiting the f»rs- 
mtry members and inducing them to use Kbadi, spin and register themselves. 
Whether they do so or not, contact should be maintained! with them. 

There should be visits paid to Uarijan homes aud their difficulties removed bo 
far as possible. 

Needless to say that names should bt registered only of thoee who are willing 
ancL aide to totter imprisonment. 

No financial assistance is to be expected by Batyagrahi prisoners whether for 
themselves or their defendants. 

Ho ronrh ior activw^aiyiigrahis. Rut there ie a much larger clast of men and 
women who, though they will not sj>»m or court or sufftr imprisonment, believe in 
the two cardinal principles of Haiyagnih mid welcome and wish well to Use struggle. 
These t will call passive Satyagruliis. They will help equally with the active ones, 
if they will not interim: with the course of the struggle by themselves courting 
imprisonment or aiding or precipi'a'iitg strikes, of labourers or siudeuts. Those 
Wl>0 out of overzeal or fur any oilu-r cause wilt net contrary to these instniclions 
will harm the struggle and may even com |*d ini* to suHfM'iid it When the force of 
violence are let h*»su all over the world and when nntious reputed to bo most 
civilized cannot think of any for.-e oilier tlimi that of arms for the sell lenient of 
their disputes, I hoj** that it will be possible to say of India that she fought and 
won the battle ol ficcAon by pim-ly pca-dul meims. 

1 uni quit w dear in mV mind that, given the cooperation of po!iii>*tdly minded 
India, the attainment of Indisi’* liceiiotu is perfectly |>ossibh: through iiiinii :ed non- 
violence. The world does uoi b* lieve our pretension of non-violence. I^ct alone tho 
world. 1 the self-styled general have rej eatcdly admitted that we have violence in 
our hearts, that we are otten violent to one another in our mutual dealings. I must 
confess that I will not tic able to fight ho long as we bare violence in our midst. 
Rut 1 will fight if the proposed register is honest and if those who courageously 
keep out will not disturb the even course of struggle. 

Non-violence action uieaus niobilrHutimi of world opinion in our favour. 

I know that a growing number of thinking men and women of the world 
are sick of the war spirit ; they arc longing for a way of peace ami they 
are looking to India to point dial way. Wc cannot have that opinion, on 
our side if we are not honestly non -violent. Ut me repeat what I have said 
in these, columns thst I shall lie aide to fight wit It a very smalt army of 
honest Hatyngraliis but shall feci powerless and embarrassed, if I have a huge 
army in which I can have no trust or as to whose behaviour 1 am not 
always sure. 

i cx|*cct the A. I.CC. to organise Bstysgrah Committees and report to 
me from time to time of llto progress marie. II there is an enthusiastic 
response, inside of one month it should lie possible to forecast the exact period 
required to put the Hatyagrah Committees in working order. 

Circular No. ;i — 5th. April 

In continuation of my circular No. 4 dated March 29, ^ 1040, I hero to 
request that in recording the names of active setyagrahis, these need be no 
anxiety to add to numbers, livery care should he taken to see that the 
full itn plication* and the requirement* insisted upon by Oandhiji and given 
in the pledge are clearly understood and appreciated. No-body who consents 
to tlie terms of the pledge from ronsideralioue of expediency for pavnci|*tiag 
in the atruggle^ should be encouraged to join the ranks. Even hi a violent 
fight, it ie not merely numbers but the moral quality of the unite comprising 
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an army, that is of importance. This it much mm true of a fiirtit baaed .... 
principles of truth and non-vioienoe. Hoelbe -moral quality of individual* la of 
otamt importance. Therefore it ia not jo much in numbers oa in the quality 
of times at no join the ranks of active satyagcahtt, that oar etoength shall he. 
If we ate in any way alack in this matter and if the future conduct of 
•atyqgmhia belies the condition! laid down, advantage will he takea of our 
slackness by the. Government and the eommunal and other forces arrayed 
against ns /at present. It may even mean the ^suspension of m&r movement. 
If however, we stand firm on oar principles and if no lute of temporary 
political advantage or speedy sucoeee deflects us from the course we have 
not for ourselves in consonance with our high aims and noble and 
porn manna. /nothing in the world can resist us. 

In slaking the list df active and passive oatyaarahis Congress .committees 
must confine 'themselves to recording the names of Congressmen. No general 
census of those in sympathy with us is to be compiled. It is quite possible 
that non- Congress men may want to enlist themselves as active sstyAgrahis. 
In that case they must be asked to join the Gongrms and become primary 
mem be rs. 

I have already written to you about camps, shibirs and ashrams that may 
be advantageously established lor active aatyagrahis. But this may wot be 

possible everywhere. In that ease in every locality, urban or rural active 

aatyagrahis must meet in batch* regularly and cany out. in common, items 
of the programme. They will find this the easiest method of doing the allotted 
work. For instance, in every ward of a city or every village or group of 
villages, where them <0110 enough active satyagnihU enrolled, they may meet 
together and appoint oue from among themselves as Captain or leader and 
under hie guidance meet periodically if not daily, for pljing tlae Takli or the 
Oharkha. They will thus find that they may not need a separate teacher for 
•pinning. They can Also fix particular days in the week 011 which they may 
learn simple drill aud first-aid to the injured. They may, in batches of 2 
or 3 , visit the Harijane and members of the minority communities In their 
homes and establish personal contacts with them. If they work together end 

in groups they will find that they can carry out the programme with ease 
and convenience. Each gronp mu at keep a diary of the work done and send it 
periodically to the Committee en|>crior to it. The consolidated report of the 

activities in the province should be prepared in the Provincial Congress 
Committee Office every fortnight and forwarded to the All India Congress 
Committee Office. 

The National Week 

Mariana AM Kalam Anad % the Congress President issued the following 
statement in connection with the National Week 

The General Secretary of the All India Congress Committee has drawn 
the attention of the Congress organisations towards the approach of the 
National Week, and reminded (hem of their tasks. I am confident that on 
thin occasion all Congress Committees will fully demonstrate their capacity 
for action. In this connection I expect of every Congressman and woman, 
ovary supporter of the Congress cause to contribute in a practical manner 
towards the cuooass of the week. 

For the last 20 years this week has come to stay as the season of our 
eoaatrnctive efforts. Like the natural seasons of our land this one also recurs 
•vary year, and fitter influencing ns for a whilst passes 00. Our natural 
aeaaona affect ut physically, whue this one Tenets on our intellect and 
emotions. It provides ns with a rare opportunity for self-introapactioo aud 

•slf-purifioatioa ia order that we examine afresh our hearts and our minds. 
It co m es to gangs how far our professions of service, sacrifice and non-vioteooe 
which wo repeat no often, have penetrated into the depths of our hearts. Foe 
us this year the approach of the National Week has a special significance. 

Daily a few days back we have announced to the world from the 
Congress platform at Bamgaik our new paaeion for freedom and our deter- 
mination to aohtevo it The National Weak is thus the first stage of tearing 

ten value of these annou ncem e n ts. If, at this stage, wo live up to the tent 

ideal of owr constructive programme it would provide ns with “ 

m without which it would be dtttenlt for ne to aoquit 
* In the ooming struggle. 
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How then do we expect to fulfil the requirements of (ho constructive 
programme ? Tbs constructive progrsmme implies Hiudu-Muslim unity, remorel 
pi an teachability end extensive populsrisstioo of KbmdL Do we imagine that 
by holding u few meetings end delivering speeches, we would fulfil the task 
assigned for the National Week ? Does it suffice for ns that we go about 
hawking khadi for a week in the streets and bye-lanes of the towns, and then 
come back to our normal occupations with the feeling that we have done 
our duty to the constructive programme T 

Or course, all these are necessary items of the programme, and we 
must carry them out. But this alone would not do. These activities 
undoubtedly give sha)« and form to our efforts, but we require something 
more to put life into it. Wc Congressmen profess to shoulder the great burden 
of our national movemeut in India today and ours undoubtedly is the 
responsibility in every phase of thought and action. If we imbibe the true 
spirit of the constructive programme, I have no hesitation in affirming that 
every atom of this land will respond to the call of national life. 

But do we ext>ect to carry warmth to others if our own heartha grow 
cold f No. we must kindle our own fires first. The National Week provides 
ua with that opportunity. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha-lMh. April to ltd. April 19«0 

A meeting of the Working Committee was hehl at Wardha from I5th to 
19th April, 1910. Maulnna Abul Kalavn Azad preaided. 

The members present were : Miris Barojini Naidtt, Jnwaharlal Nehru, 
Vallabhbliai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Rajitgopnlachari, Bbulabhai Dcaai. 
Bhankerrao Deo. Prof ul la Chandra Ghosh, Doctor Byed Mahmud, Mr. Asafali 
and Bri J. B. Kripalani. 

Shria Pattahhi Sitaromnyyn, Harekrushns Mebstsb, Achyut Pstwsrdhan, 
Vijayaluxmi Pandit and T. Prakasam were present by special invitation. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Condolence 

This Committee place on record their tense of deep sorrow nt the passing 
away of the Rev. C. F. Andrews, s true humanitarian, whose life had been 
dedicated to the service of the people of India and particularly of Indiana 

This Committee express their sense of deep sorrow at the deaths of Both 
Yokub Hasan of Madras and fcriyut Mahimchandra Dm of OhltfsgWfi, whg 
had rendered valuable services to the cause of the country. 

last Date for tho Election of Provlasla! Tribunals 

May 5, 1940 was fixed as the last date for tha ap poi n t ment of tho 
Provincial Tribunal! in terms of Art VIII (b) of the Constitution. It was 
also deri ded that till the new Tribunals are constituted, the old Tribunals dovld 

e0DtfMe - Vmni'. DMrtMri 


It was derided that . aepaiote department tenm be inatitatad i» gw A. L 0. 
a OAco The function of the nev department will bo to (to 4f tkt oom M co of 
traneo to Indio. It aboil ei*°. «*•* 00 J* 


enaarioi 


porticipotioa of tho wom of Ml la tti 


log the fall cooperation 
of national reconatroction. 


A 8ub-co*miUes eowUtino of Shria J a w ha rial Wabfo. 
BboUbbai Data! and J. B. Krtpelani, tha Oaoawl Bmw ton 
eouidac tha qa eadon of tha mm aom t o t lo n of tha State, 
ioaida tha tenaa of tho pnaaat oa o ri tto tta 
neoauMBdatloaa to tho Woritex Committee. 

Tilaotim OPonliiMia 


m OB INDIAH KATIOHAL OOKGMWfi [ aulababad- 

■gain Uo flM promt conditions af nek organisationa in tiro various 
mroi sad taas&et fafcrmatioa tbercoo. With this object is view, Shri 
& & Pandit is roqitsstsd Is carry on tbs man y inquiries by personal Tint 
la the provinces where n roroy aad otherwise to report thereon to the 
Working Commutes. The different Provincial Congress Committees are requested 
la aariat him in this work. 


Satyagraha 

The Working' Committee have given full consideration to the situation in the 
aaaatry as it bee developed since the Ramgsrh Congress end to the necessity for 
arcaarfag the Congress omiiisetion for 8ntyagrshs which the Kamgsrh Congress 
drobrcd was ineviteble nr the fatnre. Ihe Commiuee welcomes the eteiis taken by 
the Proviaeial Congress Committees, in pursuance of the direetione issued by Gan* 
dhHI to fttactiofl as Bstyagraha Committee end to enrol active and passive satya- 
gnthis. Tiro CommiUee trust that all Congress Committees throughout the country 
will potene this programme with all earnestness and thoroughness, end will put 
tirolt Mbits ia order for such action as may be required of them. The Committee 
leoom mend that thosa members of Congress executives who are unable to take the 
presc rib ed pledge and shoulder the burden of a struggle under the disciplined gui- 
dance of the Congress, will withdraw from their executive positions. The Com mi* 
ties lay stress again on the foVAIment of .the conditions laid down by Gandbiji, com- 
pliance with winch is essential for Civil Disobedience. 


General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No. i—10tk. April 

One of our chief tasks is to inform our countrymen of the stand taken by the 
Congress during the present war and the consequences that flow out of it. This 
task should be so dons that not a single Indian may be unacquainted with the Con- 
gross viewpoint and what is expected of him. It i* true tlmt Congressmen in the 
various districts are doing this work. But there might to be better planning, more 


ad tboroughn 


I suggest that this* crm be done if 


out njMOgramme of st least one meeting for every villnge 

Then are on an average 2 t jlJU villages to every district in our country. We 
mast droids to bold public meetings in the district, one in each village. 'I fie Dis- 
trict CaagraaB Committee should for this purpose select a hand of about 40 speakers, 
■lah speaker, if necessary, can address two- meetings in tvro different villages in the 
co u rs e of a day. Group of villages when near enough can be combined. In this 
manner, our programme can be worked' out inride of a month. 

Caro, should be taken in. the selection of speakers. They must be active Kalya* 
grata, should have understood the Congress stand in its various aspects ami must 
Be abb to put it across in simple and dignified language. The bases for these 
Speeches should be: (1) Bompsch Congress Resolution, fe) Mahatma Gandhi’s in- 
atroarioaa given ia hie article in the ‘Harijitn’ of 30th March entitled "Kvery Con- 


decided to work 


nroe Committee a Satyagraha Committee/ (3) the A. I. C C Circular No. 4, dated 
far 83th March, explaining throe instructions, end (4) the implications of the pledge. 
The speakers should aim at making clear and comprehensive »|>cechcs. Tt would be 
beat If, at these meetings,, the authorised speaker alone made a detailed and com- 

I suggest that Dfctrict Congress Committees be asked to take up this work at 
0M4 select a baqf of speakers mud map out a plan of meetings. 

la older to save time, copies of this Circular are being sent direct to such 
XMriet Ooogroro Committees whose address is with the A. I. C. C. Office. You 
will please arc to it that this work is properly organised and speedily carried out. 

Circular No. $ — Jffffc. April 

▲boat the fwrmaHtm of the Provincial Election Tribunal i» terms of the Con- 
proa Oo as t ittufa fa Working Committee at its present meeting hero have decided 
fGT*Ibr thej ^poamo ^A rt VlII (A) May MWO is fixedaTifiro last dais for the 


f last data for the 


It Is hoped that if you have not shandy appointed the THbrnud for the year 
ilOJo m now. If howtvm by tiro fid of {Kay, Mn^att Tribunal It appoia- 


e will do eo now. If however by the &h of 

Wlf <&SkR O0Mt>><> m *• «"*** 


Tribunal it 


Yin 
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1 ®*y *hj inform you, Dint till the new Tribunal is Appointed last year’s 
Tribunal is to function. 

Circular No. 3—t3rd. April 

I am sending you herewith copies of the two resolutions passed by the last 
meeting of the working Committee at Wardha. The resolution on Ratyagraha is 
self-explanatory. You are directed to carry on the. activities you have already under- 
taken in pursuance of ffonrihiji's directions with all possible thoroughness. YouwWI 
please bear in mind the necessity of sending to this office a fortnightly report of the 
work done. 

Shri 'll. 8. Pandit will soon undertake inquiries into the condition of the 
volunteer movement in the various provinces. He will eommuoica&e with you direct 
and may also visit your province. You are requested to render him full assistance 
and cooperation. 

Circular No. 4— 3rd. May 

Before the Ram garb Congress you were requested to supply to this office 
the figures and all other informations regarding suppression ct mil liberties 
Hi your province, since the commencement of the war. 1 am ao try to m that 
moat of the Provinces have not supplied us with the informatma aifked lor. 
When come provinces have given us information, they have contented themselves 
with .sending it once only. We have, therefore, no up-to-date information in 
this behalf. May I request that up-to-date information about prosecution*, 
arrears, prohibitory orders etc., in your province since the commencement ok 
the war be supplied to us immediately. The information asked for ia to be 
placed before the next rorciiug of the Working Committee which is likely do 
be held by the end of this month. If the information is supplied by the 
third week of May, at the latest, it witl enable the office to arrange mid 
tabulate it for presentation before the Working Committee. 

Circular Xo. 6 -3rd, May 

The President wants information from yon on the following points. This inform- 
ation is to be supplied immediately. This letter must therefore lie considered as UTgent. 

(11 la proper dtsuipliiie maintained in the Congress organisations in your 
province ? 

(2) If there is any indiscipline, what are Ibe causes therefor ? 

(3) What groups, if any, are there in the Congress organisation in your 
Province ? 

(4) What are tlwir acuities ? 

C>) llow fur do their abilities hani|>cr Congress work in the province T 

1 would also remind you once again that you have to send to this office 
fortnightly reports about the progress of work iu your province in connection 
with fcfntyagraha. 

Circular No. € -3rd. May 

In my circular letter No. 4 dated March 29, 1910 I had said that where the 
majority of the members of the executive of a Congress Committee are not active 
Satyagrahift, a separate Satyagragh Committee be formed for carrying on activities 
in connection with Satyagraha preparation and the Congress Committees in such 
cases should attend to the other routine business of the organisation. The Working 
Committee at their meeting held at Wardha lust month, decided that no separata 
Satyagraha Committee lie formed and dial every Oimmittee of the Congress most 
necessarily transform itself into a Satyagraha Committee and carry oil in addition 
to its ordinary routine work, the work of Satyagraha preparation. The Working 
Committee also decided that such members of the Committees as could not for any 
reasons sign the Satyagraha pledge should resign their seats on tbe Committee ana 
allow their seats to be filled up by active Satyagmhis. Yon will therefore please see 
to it that these latest instructions of the Workiug Committee are carried out in 
your Province. 

This change was necessary because it wts thought that it would be undesirable 
if people who were not in tune with the present policy of the Congress should yet 
continue holding offices in the organisation. It was slso felt that the question of 
relation between the Congress Committees and separate Satyagraha Committees may 
cause friction and indiscipline in the Congress organisation at a time when unity of 
purpose and effort is absolutely necessary. 
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I am un those who relate to sin the Satyagraha pledge will eee the wisdom 
and the necessity of voluntarily resigning their tests, thus allowing Congr ess 
organisation to carry oat the official policy smoothly and without friction. 

Circular No, 7— 4th. Map 


I am sending yon herewith the questionnaire in terms of which information 
has got to be pollected in your province and submitted to this Office. You will 
please expedite the collection of information. Whenever you send this information 
|OUjWiU keep in view the questionnaire. 

1. Number of Satyagrahis enrolled. Are they fulfilling the conditions 
prescribed in the Fledge t Do they meet periodically 7 
X. What steps have been taken to popularise Khadi ? 

8. What steps have been taken to establish contacts with the (1) Harijans. 
(2) Minorities 

4. The Office of the P. C. C. (1) Hours of work, number of employees, salary, 

S Departments, quantity and quality of work, (3) circulars issued, (4) Aooounta, 
Propaganda. 

5. The meetings of the P. C. C. and the Executive. How often do they 
meet 7 Matters dealt with by them after the Ramgarh Congress, instructions 
Issued to the D. C. Cs. 

6. How many members of these bodies have signed the Satyagraha pledge f 

7. District and City Congress Committees. The number of these committees 
and their total members. Have they turned into Satyagraha councils 7 How 
are the District Offices functioning 7 Do they keep contact with the subordinate 
committees 7 

& What steps have the D. C. Cs taken to* organise the preparatory work 
for Satyagraha The number of satyagrahis enrolled. 

9. Are Mandal committees functioning 7 Details as to the number of 
members of theso committees, satyagrahis enrolled, and their activities 7 

10. Have group rivalries within the Congress declined or disappeared 7 
What is the strength of the dissentient groups and what are their activities 7 
1L How is the public reacting to our preparations for Satyagraha 7 
12: Training camps held in the Province. Details as to the number of 
persona who participated in them, their daily routine, the kind of training 
received, results obtained etc. 

13. Number of public meetings held since Ramgarh to popularise the 
Bamgsab resolution, Gandbiji’s instructions and the A. 1. C. C. circulars. 

14. Whst measures have the 1\ C. Cs taken or propose to take for aeeing 
that the conditions' of the pledge and the programme they lay down from time 
to time are carried out by the Satyagrahis 7 

10. Are the members of the Congress Executive Committees and Congress 
members of Local Boards fulfilling the condition about Khadi as prescribed in 
Art. VII (b) of the Congress Constitution 7 Whst is done in the esse of 
defaulters 7 


National Week 


The National week was observed throughout the country with more than 
usual enthusiasm this year. It followed the Ramgarh Session of the Congress 
by only about two weeks. The only resolution passed at the Ramgarh Session 
was a call to the Nation to prepare itself for a final and decisive struggle 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. The historic associations of the 
National Week gave an inspiring background to these preparations. 

The President mid the General Secretary, All India Congress Committee 
issued instructions to the Committees intensively to carry out the constructive 
programme of the Congress during the National Week. The Congress Committees 
took prompt steps to implement them instructions. Spinning demonstrations 
and competitions and intensive sales Jbf khadi were organised in almost ail 
important cities in the country. 

All thorn who had signed the satyagraha pledge as prescribed by the 
General Secretary, A. I. C. C. participated in these activities. Prabhat Phenes, 
flag hoistings, processions and publio meetings formed other features of the 
celebrations. At the public meetings was emphasised the central place of the 
constructive programme in the country’s preparation for the struggle. The 
publio wore exhorted to use khadi and other village products to the exclusion of 
every-thing else. 
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8ATYAGRAHA PREPARATIONS 

Sefyagnha Preparations la Provinces 


847 


Andhra 


At its meeting held on April 6, 1910 tho Andhra Provincial Oongress 
Committee set up the following subcommittees : (1) Cbarkha, (2) Harijan, 13) 
Minorities, (4) Publicity, and - 5 ) Women. 

The Sub-committees have been advised to draw up a programme of jrork and 
submit it to the P. C, C. 

The Executive Committee has since been converted into Satyagraha Com* 
mittee for the province. All the members signed the pledge. The 
District Congress Committees nml Subordinate committees have been 
circularised to convert themselves into Satyagraha committees. The Satyagraha 
pledge has been sent to nil the Congress members of the Provincial and Central 
Legislature, Presidents of District Hoards. Chairmen of Municipal Councils and 
Provincial Congress Committee members. The 1\ C. C. Office has received so far 
296 pledges. P. C. C. is organising a volunteer captain s’ training camp at Madras 
from May 1, 1940. It is proposed to train about fiO. volunteer captains. Every 
district is sending at least three represen taiivcs to this camp. Those trained will run 
volunteer camps in the districts. Camps have been already started iu some districts. 

Assam 


The Working Committee of the Assam Provincial Congress Committee has 
converted itself into the Satyagraba committee. Most of the members have signed 
the Pledge, 'i he District Congress Commit toes have been asked to do likewise. 
The D. C. Cs nave also been a*ked to hold meetings in villages to expluin the 
the Congress programme. A seven days programme of work has becu decided 
upon for the members of the Working Committee, to begin from May 5. 

Bengal 

The Provincial Congress Committee of Bengal has been turned into ’Satyagraha 
Committee. 


Bihar (up to 1st May , 1940) 

The total number of Batny airraids enrolled is 2000. A Provincial Satyagraha 
Training Camp was started at Sonepur from April '0 which lasted for a week. 
The total strength of tlrn campers was *J9t of whom 147 were members of the P. C. 
C. The camp life wan simple, interesting and active. There was no servants, 
sweepers, cooks- etc. All work in connection with the camp showed remarkable 
discipline. The daily routine was strictly adhered to. Drill and prayer were optional. 
The main features of the camp were spinning and political discourses. The total 
amount of yarn spun during the week was miles mid 172 yard*. The camp 
attracted a continuous stream of visitors. H. )tnj*>mlra Prasad delivered several 
discourses on chnrkba, technique of Sbryagraba ami like subject. 

Similar camp* in the districts are being started. Chnmparau has already begun. 


Rarnatak {up to 18th. April , 1040) 

The Council of the ICarnatak P. C. C. met on the lldi April nud converted 
itself into the Satyagraha Committee and directed the committees to do likewise. 

Two district Congress committees, Dburwar and Mangalore Inure turned into 
Satyagraha aoramittees. f 

The committees have been instructed to open Satyagraha camps for the train- 
ing of Satyagrohis. 

In the National Week, KhaJdi hawking, spinning rom petitions and visits to 
Hainan colonies formed the principal features of the programme- in the province. 

Circulars from the A. I. C. C Office and Ciaiulhijji’s instructions have been 
priite&iB Kannada and distributed to the Committees, 

Karat* ( up to 23rd . April, 104(f) 

A resolution has beets passed by the Working Commit tee of the Kerala P. C. 
C far bringing into being a Supreme Council represent alive of various groups in 
the Congress. Shri K. Kalappan and Janab M. K. Kbhiuddin Kutti Saheb of the 
g jjnk Congress Gandhi Sang bam have been asked to serve on the Kerala Sstya- 
graha Committee. 

Mahakoshal (up to Ut . May , 1940) 

The Provincial Executive has converted itself into Botyagraha Committee con- 
listing of 11 members of the Committee who have signed the pledge. 
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Out of fhe 14 District Congress Committees, 11 hove converted (Mr 
Cbaaeil into Satxagtaha Committees. The following table rives the 
these bodies who neve signed the Satysgraha Pledge : 

L Jubbelpore 15 7 

2. Bangor 15 9 

A KareH (Narainhpur) 15 12 

4 Betel 15 6 

ft. OUadwara 15 2 

ft. 8eoni 15 1 

7. Mandla 15 7 

& Balaghat 15 7 

a Drag 15 S 

10. Raipur 15 io 

11. Bilaspur 15 8 

The total number of pledge forms received from districts opto April 2% 1940 Is 

455. The number of Passive Satyagrahis is 186. Borne districts such as Sangor, 
Raipur, Hoshanjcabad have enrolled as many as 113, 83, 49 active satyagrahis. hut 
some districts such as Khandwa, Manilla. Beoni. Balaghat have enrolled only 1, 1, 
7, 7, active satyagrahis respectively. Instructions have been issued to the D. C. Os 
to. send s list of whole time active satyagrthis. Charkha and Takli competitions 
held in the National -Week. Bales of khaddar were organised. A khadi and 


village industries exhibition was held at Khandwa. The Provincial Executive 

decided to open a provincial satysgraha training camp at Xarsinhpur for _ 

.The P. 0. C. members who 'have signed the pledge and five aatyagrahis from each 
district have been invited. The provincial camp will be followed up by diatriet 
and tahsil camps. 


Maharashtra (up to 18th. April 1940) 

Raven Circulars have been .issued to the District Congress Committees regarding 
the preparatory work to be done in connexion with Batyagraha. loaders an 
touring in the districts and enrolment Of aatyagrahis is proceeding satisfactorily. 
There is enthusiasm in the provinoe. The atmosphere inside the Congress and 
outside is showing signs of improvement. Party rivalries have declined. Only the 
Ttoyists are a rift in the lute. There is some marked improvement in (he discipline 
of Congressmen in local bodies. The P. C. C. is in corres|>oiideiico with the 
Chafkha Bwigh for the organisation of spinning. The 1>. C. Os are making 
necessary arrangement for storting ahibirs for active aatyagrahis. 

The Executive Committee has converted itself into Satysgraha Committee of 
the Ptovince. It appointed Bhii Bhaukerrao Deo to guide the preparations of 
Satysgraha in the Province. 

North West Frontier Province {up to 24th. April 1940) 

Members of the P. C. C. including of course the members of the Provincial 
Executive have signed Batysgraha pledge mid these bodies have converted themselves 
into Satysgraha committees. The 1). C. Cs of Dera Ismail Khan. Banou and 
Kohat have likewise converted themselves into satysgraha Committees. aU the 
members having signed the Batyagraha Pledge. Training camps have been storied 
in the districts of Peshawar sad Batuiu. A camp will be held on May 4, 1940 
attended by all tlie important workers of the Province. Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan 
has started a tour of the province, from April 8 in connexion with Betyegraho 
campaign. The tyur will last for a mouth. 

Punjab { up to 18th* April 1940) 

A supreme Satyagmha Committee has been formed of members of the Working 
Committee who have signed the Pledge. Subordinate committees have been asked 
to do likewise. Enrolment of Satyagrahis is going on. 


Sind (up to 27 th. April 1940) 

The Executive CouneQ has converted itself into the Supreme Satysgraha 
Council for the province. The Executive Committees of ell Congress committees 
have been directed to funckm as Batysgraha committees as from the 1st May, 1940, 
mem boa not atoning the Batysgraha Pledge are to resign. A Sind Satysgraha 
camp will he storied at Karachi from the 5th of May. District Foutieal 
Conferences win be held during the course of this month. The fJ fdjp i 


received In the 
Instructions have 


so far total 250. 12 ore Muslim and 


issued to establish 


contact with 


The 
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ChMthfi department it functioning actively. Spinning demonstrations have been 
held at several places in the province. Regular classes for spinning will be n|>eiitd 
at Karachi, Hyderabad, Sukkur and other places. Step to popularise the products 
of village industries other than khadi are also being taken. On the whole the res- 
ponse in the province is good, s|>eciaUy in towns and bigger villages. There is, 
however, not much activity in small villages where Muslims predominate. 

Tamil Nadu ( up to 16th . April 1940) 

North Arcot P. c. C. The Committee has sent the office a list of 220 persons 
who have signed the Satysgraha pledge. 

United Provinces (up to SGth. April 1940) 

The U. P. Provincial Executive has converted itself into Supreme Satysgraha 
Council for the province. The D. C. Cs have been instructed to turn into 
astyagraha committees. Instructions have been issued for each member of the 
Saty'igraha committee to spin and send his fortnightly report to the local satviicndiA 
committee. Members of Satyagraha Committees have been put in charge of aieas 
in uiRtricta. They will su|tervise work itt the area, ami prepare fortnightly icpoits. 

In 22 districts out of 18 more than ti’> per cent of the members of the 
I>. C. Ca. have signed the riatyagraha pledge. 22 persons so far have refused to 
sign the filedge liecauae they did not believe in one or the other item of the 
programme. The total number of Satvsgrnhis enrolled in province itpio JMh Apiil, 
mn is MOO. Out of these roughly’ 17< IP "re members of the executives of distitci 
and city Congress committees. About r >U) have promised to be whole time workne 
of the Congress. In most of the districts, local dimensions hu\e tiutuppcnird with 
the formation of the Satyagraha committees. Sufficient mtoimation bits ut ben 
received yet about the in’aiidal eommiM*vs. The total number of man ial commit h < •* 
functioning jii tlie province is roughly Half of ISum* iMom'i ;rt h 

eonsidened to In* active Uslies. I be II or r :anis*cis on die ii'itiunal >cj.i. r Ihuud 
have Us ji deputed one to ejedi district. They cooperate with tlie 1 is'nci ( oiuiess 
Committees in their work. Satisfactory *piinih;g arran-enunis li:i% •• lueii made 
in 10 districts, '•‘hey have employed separate ins J nu toss. Vain colbvtmg hits 
been vommetned in L* districts Sri Yichatra Naiayaii Sbarma who has been cutit, sit'd 
bv five Council to organise spinning in the province has issued cii.nJaM :o 
eommittecs giving lie tssary details about spitniitig work. Klia. dat Ithaiibnrfl .tie 

agisting in the carrying out of the spinning woik 'I here wrte pnlili- spelling 

demon mirations in 7 places. \ spuming demonstration is proposed to be held on 

a 4ix**d day tliroiighout the province. 

Every Katyagralii has liern asked *o report about his spinning to an officer 
njtpointed for the pur|N)sc. Some commit! re* an Her from paucity ut fun,!* I bey 
luivc lieen asked to launch a eampaiju for enrolling Congtcss incuit'H i ns 

will give them aomc money The programme of out mcctii g m each » «ll« v« j i 
being organised in the districts. 

Utktil (up to 2nd. May l" to) 

Tlie Provincial Congress Committee of lltgal has, at its utcu.i* >i n • 


held on Apiil !’. 1040 transformed itself into Satyagraha Committee ot «• ■ s \ i. v 

mid lias din -‘ted the Huhotdinntc committees to do likewise, ’lota! ■ n ? ;*m . 
active Satvagrahis cm oiled ho far is 1‘ *v l*istiicts such ns Ce.t !\ t •* *| *: 

account for Id and .T» sal tantalus rrspc- lively. Uistricts sin h i» m >i'c 1 i ; ai d 
Caiijam have enrolled only 1 ai d 1 sntyagiahis ics,icet.\el> . J be . t. ns 

0| •eiii’ii four ilepaitinents : fli propaganda . (J) Ilanjan ; ‘.I muu.t :u •! ( i) 
eharkha. These tit-part men ts have stinted functioning. 

Vidarbha (up to 2nd Miy 


Out of *J*.l disf.ieta, nagar and taluka Congress committees J t • onindt’ < s 
have comer m 1 themselves into BatyagrAlia eomiuiltees. The P. C. C. < tftive. Ims 
iweivisi pltilgr forms ho far. Out of 45 P. C. v\ mevuhcis i hat:* H.i ia 

the pledge. Of the 17 M. b. As, b have signed t!n pledge. 'I he numbrr of woimm. 
Hatvagraliis is 7. Special alien lion ih bring paid to j lopagandu Coi.fiiencc, .nr 
being held in the |»r»»iiiici*. A provincial camp of Congress wo.Limh w:!l be I rid 
at A kola from oth to 7th May. A volunteer camp will be lull lions tl- dth hi 
20!l» May. Steps have been taken to | npnlarisc khadi ami hi uuunc IU*' w >\ 
alioat 1 lari inn uplift i* also iec«oing attention. There is rntlnno >»>!« .g the 
province. Workers urc ahuwng keener appreciation of their rcapouaibihtu-. 
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C ujerat 

1760 persons have signed the Satyagraha Pledge. Meetings of Ratyagrahis are 
held periodically in every Taluka to take sto-k of the work done by them. The 
Satyagtahis spin «*•” ulsirl y. Kliadi sales have gone up by about 30 per cent. The 
Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committee have prepared a statement to bo 
used by workers for explaining to the masses the Congress polity and programme. 

Arrests, imprisonments and searches etc 

The following are 8'>mc of the casts of arrests, conviction a, internments, 
exter aments, searches, gayjiny orders , uni the. like compiled from the daily press : — 

In Bengal 

In the district of Jalpaiguri two persons were warned, 100 arrested, one was 
otherwise restricted and 10J held in. custody, in Diuajpur 13 persons were warned, 
in Midnapur four were warned and four convicted, in IJowrali two warned, three 
were arrested, one convicted and one otherwise restricted. In Farid pur Pj were 
arrested, two held in custody, five detained without trial ami since released. In 
Murshidahad seven were warned. In Xoakhali nine were arrested, and three were 
otherwise restreted. In Hajshahi £1 were warned. In 2 1 Pav^amis 17 were warned, 
one was arrested, 13 were otherwise rcwlri'* f ed, one was detained without trial h it 
since relented. In Ibuikura 40 were warned. In Dacca 61 were warned, 10 arrested, 
three c»>nvi«‘ied. In Calcutta 1VJ were warned, ID 1 were arrested, eight convicted, 
21 were odierwisc restricted, 22 held in custody. In Palma seven were warned, 
one was arrested hut. subsequently released. In Nadia 1"» were warned, six were 
arrested, four convicted. In Kangpur seven were warned and ore was other wise 
restricted. In Hoogly 24 were waned, four were arrested, 1; were otlierni.se 
li stiiel* d and two Mr A. M. A. /ainan and Mr. Annanda Pal weie evtemed and 
three were detained without tihil lot. since placed on trial. In Hiihhum 12 were 
warned, in Mnlduh four were arrested an I three convicted, in Ciiihagong 1 , weie 
warned, four were otherwise i “st 1 1 p .l. tn liogra three were warned, in Ha J;rgm,j 
three were warned, in Alymcn.sinv Ji 3> weir warned, 1<)3 arrested and 1 i were 
convict oil. One was detained without 1 1 nil but since released. In Tipi era 1 • were 
warned, 1H were nnestid, 21 were convicted. In Huidwan lire wise warned, 
were nrrosted, 13 convicted. 

f l'he facts given above are contained in a statement laid mi the 1 :brs.ry table 
by the Home Minister, Hernral. 

Manlvi Awluaf midin Ahmad Chowdhry, Secretary, H P. I’, f, I mil Kvncnt.h 
Chaknd'orty, member, A I. l\ C\ ami ex State pnsoner an l :*i; •!»,* . l-m Hnnal 
Dutt, Kditnr, now defunct nationalist. w»ckl> * SamgrunT’ wc*c i.Mm . to ouo 
year's simple impriBOiimenfc each under the Defence of 1ml:. it.'! 

A hatch of three viz., Mr. Fakir Sen. an e\ convict »i t :c A Hail 

Case, Mr. Ardhrndn Pali? a student *1 the Homeopathic » .liege. u • . I I'iPmi 1'.? 
Organising Secretary, Kisan Dunm'tiee, w e arirstcd whiia addi.^.n,; a t ■ 
held in the Jatramohau Sen Hall • omnium 1 

Sj. Samnrcndraiiath VDe-l'u*! 'i.'- i f, P.»bna Diatricr Mmicnt.- Feneration, 
8j. Mniiimnluui I/ihiry of Molianpur mo -v Nluipatin-ith D , ex •Detenu were 
arrested at Palma on the 4 th April urn ter tub M H»j of Define *>i mdii A ■» and 
Heetion IS of Kmcrgcm-y Press Act of : > : i n > wen* y’nmd on bud. 

Comrades Sabita Shekhar Roy Oho.vd- tv ». ni Nur. •i».5ra 'iH’-no Ki.-ik wr.rkcis, 
were arrested i ft Rerhampnr, it in leported • .» »*r ilm I "teu-» ; nMmiin A v Comrade 
Sabita Shekhar luul been in detention for n era Hum live yens in vaunt camps. 

Taking out of pro csm.uis in .Diana w ?; mt m has been j rob i hi ted 

for a period of thiee inmiiia by an *.J i iss icd ny the 1 Mil authorities under 
Section 30 of tl»c Police A -t. 

Sj. Kishori Mohan Ch.vte";*’ 1 * wn * *U' *• *'i ■ i o one >w'i . ig»* ,>uf imprison- 
ment under the Dricme of India .‘vt 

Sj. Subndh Kumar 1; 1 1 He '• ■ » «. r. ■ worker of S# -ianipiin% was 

arrested by the polne und *t ti e I ■ h‘"<e >f D ' «v Unit*, while nM.c5>:ug a public 

meeting on the bin April i:.s; H wa* - l a*rd on bail. 

Sj. Prafulla < 'bunder ir*p.utii. a pi.io nut ' onpr* * wr>:k»'r of fne District 
hat been sentenced t«» •» mourn*' rip ■ im.-iisoument and a tine of H*. 1 * sin in 

default to undergo tn>i i«s< ini"t for a fu» :icr teim cl d mouths under tic* i>- fence 
Of India Ordinal • * 

Sabita S ttekhsr iiai t.'i.on inery, an cx l«!«i >: an 1 Nareodra Naib both 

prominent Kiisuk workus f dmn 1 luh i « ->a were arrested and i 1^1 ty 
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Jail custody. The cause of the arrests is not known. 

The premises of three local priming presses were searched by the police in 
connection it is understood, with the printing of leaflets for the Faridpur District 
Congress Workers* Conference held here on March 23 last. 

Si. Anukul Cliatterjee has. been arrested uuder Section 56 of the Defence Rnlea 
for addressing the Faridpur District Congress W others’ Conference held hen on 
March 25. 

Mrs. Banalata Sen, a third-year student of a Calcutta women’s college, and 
Priyalal Chakraborty, a medical student, wen arretted in connection with distribu- 
tion of unauthorised' leaflets. The Dacca police searched the house of Mr. Kedar- 
nath Mitra, a Congress worker. 

Prafulhi Tripathy, a local Congress worker was sentenced to aix months 1 
rigorous imprisonment, and a fine of Rs. 100, in default, three months* rigorous 
imprisonment more under Defence of India Act. 

Amal Bose, a prominent Kishan worker, baa been arretted under the Dritaiee 
of India Ordinance and Section 188 1. P. C. Ue hat beed released on bail. 

Madhab Dutto, Assistant Secretary. Ssdar Sub- Divisional Kiaan Samity was 
alto arrested under the Defence of India Ordinance on April 2. He has been reman- 
ded to custody.. 

Orders were promulgated by beat of drums, said to have been issued by the 
District Magistrate, prohibiting all meetings and processions within the eub-Dmiion 
of Goal undo, without, the previous permission of the District Magistrate, for a 
period of one month. Assemblage of five persons or more in pubiie placet were 
also banned for the same period. 

Sumarendra Nath Roy, a prominent student worker and Bhnpati De and 
Jalpesli Chandra Lahuri, two ex-detenuea and prominent workers, have been arrested 
under the Dt fence of India Act. 

Kanigopal Daa Gupta, ex-Andaman Prisoner of DinAjpur has been ordered to 
leave Chittagong District under the Defence of India Act. 

Mr. Tarapada Gupta, a former detenu and a commissioner of the Berhampore 
Municipality, was arrested under Defence of India Kulet on his arrival at the 
station from Carotids. Mr. Gupta has been kept under police custody. 

There, were simultaneous searches of a large number of houses including those 
of 8j. Bamiikumar Uaba. Assistant Secretary of the District Congress Committee, 
Aoantakumar Bhatiaclunjee. organiser of the District Volunteer Corps. Ashutoth 
bauyal. a local Con: iess worker, Nanigopal Bhattachar^a and Santosh Cumar 
Bhath lutryya of the ^indents’ Organisation, Sabrtasekhar Rai Choudhury and 
Taiapada Gupta of the Ktisimk humify. Borne papers are reported to have been 
seized from some of the places searched. 

Dhirendra Dhar Gtiha Majmnder and Jaladhar Pal of Sherpur town were 
sentenced to six mont'i** imprisonment under Defence of India Ordinance. 

hj. hantimoy Dim, an ex detenu and a member of the local Bar is convicted 
under ration 26 p 1 .), ie), (1). of the India Defence Act, to 6 months’ R. I. and a 
fine of Rb. 10U, in delai.lt 3 months’ R. 1. more by the local 8 I). O. 

IHiireudradhar Guha MazumdaT alias Tepa and Jaladhar Paul who were 
prosecuted under 38 (.'*) and 56 (I) of the Defence of India Rules were sentenced to 
undergo six mouths’ rigorous imprisonment on each count, sentences to run 
concurrently. _ , , , 

A Labour leader of Tittaghur, was sentenced to seven months’ rigorous 
imprisonment on a charge of contravening the order of the District Maustrato 
mi ter the Defen re of India Rules, directing him not to remain within the district 
of ‘2* Faig anas without written permission and to leave the dietrict within 24 hours 
of the service of the order. __ . 

Deben Ben, President of the Calcutta Electric workers Union was aentenoed to 
one years’ imprison mem under the Defence of India Act by the 8. D. O. Howrah. 
Two other workers of the same Union were sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment 

Bisweshwar Cbakrabarty, a student of Fatehabad village, was arrested at 
Chowdhuryhat station under the Defence of India Rulcfc. 

Notice under the Defence of India Rules wm issued on Davaram Bari, 
a labour leader, to quit within 24 hours the jurisdiction of Calcutta, 24 
Parganas, Howrah, Hooghly and Asansol Sub-division of the district of Hoofhtj. 

Mr. Davaram Beri. a labour worker, has been served with an order under tho 
Defence of Indie Act to leave Calcutta and its suburbs within twenty-sight houm 
and not to remain within the districts of Howrah, Hooghly, 24 PUganaa a*A the 
sub-division of Asansol. 
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Sreejnt Santtmoy Dutt, an ex-detenu and a member o! tlie local bar was 
convicted by the S. D. O. of Feni. under Section 26 of the India Defence Act ior 6 
months' B. 1. and a fine of Ks. 2U0, in default 3 months more. 

Mr. riraitjan .Sen, ex- political prisoner and atib-'Kditor of the VJogantar," 
a Bengali daily, has been served with order under the Defence of India Act to 
leave Calcutta within 48 hours. 

Mr. Bdlailal lias Mahapatra of the Bengal Labour Association and Mr. 
Baiai Chandra Bose of the Belaghata Obatkal Mazdoor Union have ibeen 
served with orders under the Defence of India Buies not (to remain, after 48 
hours of serving of the notioe, in any place within the limits of Calcutta 

and its auburba, the districts of 24 Pamauas, Howrah, tiooghly and Asunsol 
Sub-Division. 

Mr. P A. Bobhan, S. D. 0., Sadar convicted Babu Amtkul Chandra 

Ghatterjee, Mukhtaar, Madaripur, under Rule 32 ((6) (jKweeaaian of prejudicial 
reports) of Defence of India Buies aad sentenced him to suffer rigorous 

imprisonment for two years. 

A search being made in Y. M. A. on January 25 last, a club house of 
Madaripur, lour posters containing, according to the prosecution, ‘piejudkiaV 
slogans were seized and Anukul Chandra's denial of any knowledge of those 

posters as he resided not in that house but in his paternal house with hie 
brother about 2 or 8 minutes walk from the Y. M. A. house was overruled by 
the S. D. O. 

A vigorous wearch was made, Sjts. Broja Rafchal Baanerjee, Sbyamapada 
Chakravarty and Nityaraujan Dc have been arretted under the India Defence 
Act ior alleged Deceiving objectionable posters in their custody. 

All copies elf the leaflet ‘Lai Nishan' (red flog) published by the Bengal 
Provincial brooch of the Communist party in India, bane been proscribed 
by the Government -of Bengal under the Defence of India Rules. 

Several places, including the office of the Kissn Sablia and the residence 
of one of its leaders, were raided by the special branch police this morning. 
The police are reported to have seized several copies of the ‘Natioual Front' 
and the pamphlet entitled 'Unmask Parties and Politics' both printed in Bombay, 
ms also copies of resolutions adopted at the last session of the A. 1. Kisaa 
Conference at Palana. Prof. Hirendra Nath Mukheiii. a prominent kfean leader, 
was taken to the headquarters of the special branch for examination in 
connection with some papers found in his possession. 

Messrs. Jalpesh Lahiri and Bhupati Dry, former detenus and two other 
Bengali youths, S— uuendra Nath Ray and Rabindra Majumdar, are being 
prosecuted under the D. I. A. and the Press (Emergency Powers) Act. They 
Weia arrested in connection with seizure of some proscribed books and 
manuscripts. 

Mr. Jagatchandn Ghosh was served with a notice under the D. L A. 
on April 26, directing him to quit the city of Calcutta and ita auburba within 
24 hours. He was arrested for not having complied with the terms of the order. 

10 workers who were arrested on April 23 u* der the Defence of India 
Act <on suspicion that they were going to organise a strike of the workers of 
the Corporation) have since been externed from the Province under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Tha Chief Presidency Magistrate has issued summonses today against the 
editors ana printers of the * An sad Basar Patrika' and the 'Baaumati’, two local 
dailies under the Defence of India Act ior publishing two articles 'Odds and 
ends and the 'Leftists' respectively. 

Mr. Sukhendu Daetidar, a member of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee and Assistant Secretary of the District Krisbak Samiti mid 11 
others have been arretted under the D. I. A. it ie alleged, for holding May 
Day celebration in village Jaitapura without the previous sanction of the 
District Magistrate. The arrested persons have been brought to Chittagong and 
remanded to custody. The amated persons are Messrs. Nalindra Mohan Sen 
Gupta, pleader and Secretary of the District Congress Socialist Party, Jnanendia 
Chakraborty, Secretary of the District Kribiak Smiti, Kali pa da Ganguly, 
Secretary of the Students Federation, Gopal Baaak, an ex-convict in the lleenit 
Conspiracy Gaea, Suail Sarkar. Satish Cnandtm Pakraahi, Praaanta Sen, 
Bangeawsr Boy and Beooy Bose, the last four being ex-Andaman priaoneis. 

8]. Nirmal Fathak, a prominent Congrem worker wee arrested under 
Section 38 of tho Tkkmm of feiua Boles. 
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On i cHirM of violating an order tinder (lie Defence of Indie Rules, 
Dayaram Ben. a. labour leader was sentenced to one month's rigorous 
imprisonment. The order whiih was served on the accrued. on. April 28 asked 
bhn to quit Calcutta and the industtial areas 01:24 Fergana*, HbegMy*, Burdwaa 
andAsansol, 

Setibfcusan Sen, ji.sc., ex detenu., has been home-interoedathieChittAfoag 
residence. * 

Forty-seven members of the Calcntta Electric Supply Corporation Workers' 
Union and 3 prominent members of the Bengal labour Association were 
arretted by the Special Branch of the Calcutta Police followed by simultencoue 
searches made in different parts of the city and its suburb*. The searches and 
arrests are believed to have been under the 1>. I. H. 

Sjs. Purnachaitdra Pal. Vice President, Nadia !). C. C. end Secretary, 
Koahtia Textile Workers Union and Dhirenrira Das Gupta, Secretary Kushtia 
8ubdivisional C. C. were externed from the Kushtia Municipality and Kush da 
subdivision resj>ectively under the D. 1. R. snd they were asked to leave tboee 
placet within 24 hours and not to enter them for one moiith. 

Mr. Benovkumar Saha, ex-detenu and a prominent Congress worker of the 
Goalnndo subdivision was arrested on April 24. 

Mr. Apurbakr.shna Goswami Secretary, Subdivisions! Forward Bloc, 
Kishoreganj and Mr. Sukumar Dutta were arretted uuder the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Sis. Sachindralal Singh, Vice-President, Tripura Rajya Gons Psrishsd. 
Rabinara Mitra, Madhu Mills, Biraal Roy Nani Ciiakravarty, Jyotish 
Bhattacharjee, Satya Chakravarty, Balni Saha, Jogcmlra Saha. Hirnlal Saha. 
Manindra Seal, Sudhir Chandra llhmvmick and Mr. Samsendi nil members of 
the^ Gsns Parishsd were arrested by the i>olice under the I>. 1. U. at Akhatira 
and released on a bail of Rs. 5U) ea> h. 

Mr. Madhusudan BUattachary* of Raizdia under the jurisdiction of the 
Sirajikhan Than a in Vikrampur was brought today to Dacca where an order 
requiring him to appear at the Sirnjdikhan Thann daily and restricting his 
movements within home boundaries was served upon him. 

Mr. Umeshlal Sin ha. an ex-detenu nnd President of the Trimira Rajya 
Gana Pari shad was sentenced to 1 month’s S. I. for alleged defiance of an 
order under Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. prohibiting public meetings, processions etc. 
in September last, 

Mr. Rabindra Mohan Goswami, an ex-detenu has been sentenced to 1 
year’s R. I. under the D. I. A. 

Two important Congress workers, Mr. Bircudranath Ghose and Mr. 

MadhueudAn Bnattacharyjee of MunBhiganj were arrested under 1>. I. A. 

The Officer of the si>ecial police C. I. D. raided about 16 places in the 
city and arrested the following persons under the Defence of India Rules : 
Sjs. Satyaranjan Buxi, Genl. Secretary. Bengal Branch of Forward Bloc ; 
Bhupendranath P.akshit, Ex-State prisoner, Hemehandra Ghosh, ex-detenu, 
Manindra Kumar Roy, Manager, Forward Bloc, Pariraal Roy, Monoranjan 
Sen Gupta, Kahili Prosanua Ben Gunta, Bhupati Mandal, Bimal Nandy, 
Niranjit Roy and Dr. Bhupsl Bose, ex- An daman prisoner. 

Mr. Bhaheshchandra Nandy, Pleader and Organiser of the District Forward 
Bloc, Mr. Nikunja Sen General Secretary, Mr. Amalebandra Nandi and Mr. 
Kshitindra Ray. all ex-detenues and members of the Forward Bloc was arrested on 
April 12 under Sec. 129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Mr. Anil Chandra Banerji, Headmaster of Dhenkhali High English School 
was sentenced to 2 years’ R. 1. under Section 39(6) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Kalipada Banerji of Bajrajogini of Vikrampur was arrested on April 16 at 
Dacca Central jail. ^ 

Md. Musakban of Bengal Labour Association. Calcutta has been served with a 
notice by the Subdivisional Magistrate, Barrackpore under the Defence of India Act, 
directing him to desist from activities calculated to incite labouring classes of the 
subdivision Barrackpore. , _ ^ 

Mr. Birendranath Ghosh of Dacca and Mr. Mfcdlmsudan Bhattacharjee were 
arrested on April’ 14 under D. I. R. 

Ten women* have been arrested at Jtalgora Colliery on chargee of rioting and 
dieobedienceof order under Section- 144 Cr* 1*. U. 

The Police Commissioner, Calcutta has issued a notification under the Defenee 
of Indin Rules directing that no person shall within the period from April 81 to 
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October 20 next convene, organise, hold or take part in any public .procession, 
meeting or assembly without three days’ previous notice intimating the names of 
the shakers, subject for discussion, names of conveners and organisers and the 
number of volunteers to be employed. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Semnddar of Barisal, a teacher of the Aparna Charan 
Girls High School, has been directed to leave Chittagong forthwith by the District 
Magistrate. The orler was issued under the Defence of India Rules. 

Prof. GoijkI Haidar a prominent member of the Forward Bloc and a former 
detenu has been arrested along with two of the organisers of the students conven- 
tion, Messrs, Anil Sankav Miijumdar and Protap Chandra Chakravarty. 

Dr. Kaneii Hen, a Labour leader was served with a notice under the Defence 
of the India Act asking him to quit Calcutta and the industrial areas of Hooghly 
and A san sol within 48 hours. 

The District Magisiate of Howrah has served orders under the D. I. R. on 
Bj. Samendra Mokherjee, Chairman and Dr. Keshab Saikar, General Secretary of 
the Reception Committee, Hj. Kalipada Mukhei ji, Secretary, E. B. R. Workers’ 
Union and Hi. A run Chauerjee, member of Presidium, Howrih District Kiaan Con- 
ference prohibiting them from convening, holding, organising or taking part in any 
meeting or procession from 27th April to 2 May. 

Mr. Siair Roy, Secretary of the A. I. C. C. Organising Committee of the 
Labour Party of India, who was recently exterued from Bihar, has been served with 
an order issued by the Government of Bengal externing him from Calcutta, the 
district of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hoogly and the sub-division of Asansol in 
Burdwan District. 

8j. Promode Sen, a member of the Organising Committee for the Labour 
Party of India was served with an order under the Defence of India Act to leave 
Calcutta within 48 hours and not to enter into the suburbs of Howrah. By another 
special order of the Calcutta Police Commissioner Sj. Promode Hen has been asked 
not to leave his residence within 48 hours. 

Mr. Dayaram Beii has been served with an order under the Defence of India 
Act to leave Calcutta and its suburbs within 28 hours and not to remain within 
the districts of Howrah, Hooghly, 24 Parganas and Bub-division of Asansol. 

In the United Provinces 

Syed Sajjad Zaheer was arrested under order of the Government of India under 
the Defence of India Ordinance. 

Mr. Mani Ram Kanchan, Secretary of the Lalitpur Congress Committee was 
sentenced to one year’s simple impiisonment. 

Pramod Lahiri. Secretary of the Mazdur Sablia, Benares, has been arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules. The Police have seized about 3,000 notices from 
the local printing press. 

Mr. Harish Chandra Bajpai, Congress M. L. A. was arrested under Section 34 
of Defence of India Act, in connection with a speech he recently delivered at a 
village in the Unao district. 

Mr. Ramgati Ganguly, Secretary of the Benares Forwad Bloc, who was arrested 
for spreading sedition, has been released on hail. 

Three youths were arrested under the Emergency Tress Act and the Defence 
of India Rules. A number of places including the offices of Jhansi District Con- 
gress, Town Congress and a local weekly paper were searched. Polioe took away 
some literature including enrolment forms or Satyagrahis and Provincial Congress 
Circular explaining conditions essential for a Satvagrahi. 

Hj. BhuMndra Nath Sanyal, a member of the A. I. C. C. was arrested under 
the Defence or India Act for a speech he delivered at Sultanpur. 

Arjun Singh has been arrested for defying an order which prohibited him .from 
making speeches. . 

Shri Bhaian Lai was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 30 under Section 18 of the Press Emergency Power Act. 

The police made searches at a number of places in Benares. . They carried 
some papers from the office of the Forward Bloc and also about 3,000 leaflets from 
the Jageihwar Press office containing notice of the ‘Mabangi* Conference. The 
local C. I. D. also raided the Mazdur Sabba office for similar papers. They arrested 
Messrs. Ramgati Ganguli and Pramod Lahiri, secretaries of the Forward Bloc and 
Mazdoor Sabha respectively. The former was arrested under Section 108, Cr. P. C. 
(disseminating seditious matter) and the latter under the Defence of India 
Ordinance. 
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Mr. Nftibadt Prasad Awasthi of Unao and Mr. Ram Adhar Miara of Kanchan- 
pur have been arrested, mmer tin defence of India A«s. 

Twenty-one persons, wlm were arrested in Allahabad since April 7 in connec- 
tion with the local Forward Blue civil disobedience’ f >r a’ti in -tiiii 'O hoist the 
Congress flng over the Kotwsdi u r l»istri*t Jailor 1 1 s-jcH <*mr: buildings, were 
convicted to-day on a deiige of « liinin d tre-nutss. some also for being members of 
an unlawful assembly aiul senMmod to litre,: iiimibs* rLnnuis inruis mincut each. 

Mr. A. I*. Jain, ex-P:trli:otn-n , .,iy S.-.-u»‘ary, Tliaknr l'bool Snub m. i,. a. and 
Mr. A. K. Muklicrji, fiencral s^ n t.uv uf tbe t'.Vim il of Action, were arrested in 
biubarsnpur in connection with tlsc ■ i .:»rette ta -toiy - ase 

Mr. Rum shahid Sharmn, Tiea-uci t of the ListrM roiiginw Committee, was 
Arrested a* Jhaitsi under the prmedoi.s ol tbe Ivfcie-e ol India Ordinance in con- 
nection with a speech alleged to nr -in an t war scvcli. 

Messrs. Chandra Sbckbar am; Prasad of lawnpo.e were arrested at 

Agra on April - under lhifcieo « f \ ■». 

Mr. Aljiiirai, M. i.. A., Pi*-; i- ’ »-t the L, <\ r. A/.am-nrh was nrrtstrd on 

his return from Lahore. It is tmd« >- ,« >! thsit die an*>i has l»t eu mule in con- 
nexion with the Sahajannda Lay c h aM-c,. 

Two house searches were ma le m Allahabad hv the. city poiiec fur re ovctini; 
alleged eommuuist li'catiirc. Ti*c scat fin d w;c thorc ol Mr. 1). P Pande 

and Mr. P. K. Malaviya. 

On « charge of tits’. : ihutin^, t «• 1 lefl-ts n»o pet;. ms weic a* tested in Muthignii) 
Mohalla, Allahabad. 

Sardar < ijngn Siiich of A!. 'aura u member .- r ti c L P, (’., was ancsied in 
Abrnuta under lb I. A. in eonne n \» 'n s;t< • b be o,Ii • ■ : a'»I on Juilianwahi 
Pugh lb»y on A j-ril 1 h 

'Phe police “ea'.vhed the oil', e of ti-.e P.ipt,h Reward P.loc and the Penates 
Student's A iaiioti and tbe h > s-- d Mr. led mm Ana, who was «hei ; man 
of tbe liu'Cj'ti-m t'-Miiluhte of the i 'ca m ** MI"w.oi. • ; "iifci,n,o held line neutly. 

The house ol Mr. ^;ichiml;a ha'.l > o-. \ al. ki-iur \ ir-utici) was 

searched and the police took away s.i-n- !*••'«**, jiiu ar t 1-s and mums- tipts. 
Mr. banvat was taken to police H'.rnm .n.d was icl-as-d on im ni«.iiicj two Mivuti- 

tics of Uh. hi.Mtach and one pnsmal hu-id ot Rs. -■ • to pus-til himself when 

called hv the Magistrate and police. 

cwvami Sw at upaunml baraswa'i, a pr •irii:« , nl w > kc. of the llardui district 

was ancsied under Section 1* S I f. P. f *ci tin* ;i I l f • * 1 s'-diM • is titlure of a num- 
ber of spee-’-cs which he is said to have d-ILi id a' \ i-le-s in in- dt»'iici. 

Mr. Suh-dnli. n prontinenl cniigic .ot of ^atip-u- hth-.l. fl^’.ii-t 1 nao was 
arrested on April 111 under 1>. I.IL 

In conneetioti with the anti-re ruitment propa.-an li t i» t>-»ns namch, Mr. 
Jtamaji Jiwari, Mr. Prabbmtatli Sii, ; i., Alt. Jatnnua P .^ad i’a .d . l Mr. sranim 
Al.ir have I teen itrieMcd in Pallia. P* >td- ■» tiw ntses;- «•: Mr S!ir« Ah .«• Salii-ur 
on April 1‘J and Pt. Palkrisbna ^harmn, P" , h , I'-i.i I f M-r >ui h and Pt. 

BaMiuhar Laval President lb L. (. <» 

Sc let ary lb t r . C. at his residence at I'lut 
Joint Secretary. l>. 0. at his villa. 


i \ ill Air Kti-b.iis "a i it Si u asm* a, 
and Air. Ltiii ’la: L.ts A ii\v;.| v 1 !l 




r.iM'i 

l P. P. «' 

- t » I e. • ! i • ■ i 

. h Sauv.il u 
s.i mi t'. I P • 

ci ut h l’:e li 
as a. 


.1 '.I we 
r w • -> 
l \. 

• n 1 ’-:- . f 
in -i A ■>. 
M -I K- 

'.I. 1 I 1 


! 

> i-d 


Vakil, 
and 


I. L\ C„ 

n. • -Mcitt ftf 
< ‘uiitrrenee. 

m had also 


the l,o-.«- 
•k entpli 


Mr. S 

*\ tan: 


ciulrit Lalipuri and 
K'it’ wLiteu hy 


Bajptf lradutta Ni^am, a member *»t 1 
sentenced to IS months’ U. I. und- t l:> h 
Mr. Kedurntiili \rva and Blnipcnd..-. 
l»r. Jatli, memiier of the P. t'- ( ' • • 
the P. C. C. have been arrested in mi ne 
Mr. Lalbabadur rrut^h of J'otwtid 
been searehed. 

The Lucknow Ch 1. H. Poln-f ia«cd 
recovered l.hWt copies of a prosenb- d t»v. 

Manmiitha Nath (itipta. , 

pt. Sbabliadra Aath who was anc-iwl m 

to six months’ it. L .. . .. r . ; 

A party of police raided the hash. »eh.t>i.a - 

and the rooms occupied by some of ilio •'* tc-icnt- , 

Mr Nandkumar ilev Vaahipib. ofb *t of the L. 1. Con r ress buha Aualat 
arrested under the 1>. I. A. while addiessin/ a town area clcdiun mc-ing. 

Mr. ltamshai Sharma, treasurer, lb V, 0.- Jhansi was arrested ai. I sentenced 
to 6 months’ R. I. under the L). I. A. for delivering an anti-war speech by the h», 
D. M., Lalirpur 


the lb I. A. was sentenced 
and scan h d its library 
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la Haim 


Mr ABE. Innirn, Con g ress Socialist and labour leader an kimM ta 
12th March evening under the Defence of India Rules at the Congicaa Soemlist 

P * rt, JIr fli O*inapati Satyanarayana. former Secretary of the Wert God a va ri P. 0 . C 
and Secrctaiv of the District Socialist Party, was served with order* wider the 
Defence of ' ludia Rule* to quit Ellore and keep himeelf within limiu of the 

Per * I Th“ n'^ai brani'h of police arrested Kamalara Rao, Ganeean. Mallikarjun* 

BarmaTTirunal Rao, Krishnamurti Kanniapan. Sadaetvan and 

A(r«at»cM under Hcction of the Defence of India Act and 18 (llof tlw Prem Act. 

Mr C i ipati Satyannrana. Secretary Went Godavari D. C*C. Socialist Phrg 
and President of Ellore Jute Worker. Union who . waa served with an older 
veateriiv under the Defence of India Rule, directing him to tore Ulore within 
Jlhmns and' to alay in hie village till the order waa cancelled, hae, it if learnt 

,rfU Mr!’ i, An , !iapS'rni*h waa arrested under Section 26 (2) of the Defence of 

lBdU Two*Mcialiala Messrs. Vein Goundan and Ramskrishnan were wrested 

" nder T he t Government have ordered the internment of the following Congress 
socialists of Guntur district at their rcRiwctivc villages : Messrs. A. Kameswara 

0 ', J Ij oiin'in iivva, K. I,. Krasimha Rao. V Hvalingapiasad and F . V. hivsyya. 

•rim last limed, it !* staled, has been ordered to report himself daily at the Mareat 
, , Mr. A. Kameswara Itao would be pawl R*. 19 l*r month, white 

the rest Via lit each. Allot them have obeyed the edera and left lor tlteir 

Ks^tiv;; ini^cs , A . ((Vut.), VI c-Prcaidenl of the All-Indta Kimn 

Sabha iVl ecu' aerved with an order by the Mad... Government to wt JUdraa 
wi hi li M b'iir" and directing him to tcsi.lc in hta village in Nidnb.olc mid abstain 
r jlii ,,, ,nv public spevh until this order was cancelled. 1 rnf. Kaugs has 
, " directed to report about bin ac tivities to the IHatrict Collector. 

pit fe^.r Kmiisa was aniicm-cd to riuoim.s imprisonment for one year and to 

1 iv a tine oi IIh »U>. in default, lo suffer riunions i.npi.fiounicutforB.x months. 

V ) T o I * visional M.i^istrale of <Vnm.da convicted M. K Kadhakmhna Ayyar, 

, , I 1 " 4 mil ler tbc I cfcucc ot luma Act in connection 

«i.™a‘lTe.ch aid to hive been delivered by him in February last at Rajabmiindry. 
cm s?nl need him to simple imprisonment for one year. He was further directed 
not to pmtidpitc in any public meeting for two years alter the espiry of the 

“"‘"m'-- y v Sivavva. Secretary of the Guntur District Congrwm Socialist Party, 
who i» ... Vhargo of the Volunteer Training cam,, at Ailur, has Wen served w.th 
In orde I ...In the Dvfenve of India Rules restricting hta movements to Vmukoi.da, 
?Jitniiir l.i'trict and diieeting him to report to the ijoltee daily. 

° Mr I I.iokniiim and Mr. Vedipandithan, Socialist leaders have been arrested 

11MI i * <iw> I liaft'iicr of 1 ml a and r«*mnnde.l in custody. 

under IW I ,., l0 „f ■Vidyavan’ has been served with a notice under 

lt.de ' 1. Cietiee of India Act d.-colbig him to slay at Nadella until farther orders. 
1 The "ml branch police arrested Messrs. Kamalakar. Rao Gancshan 
... irlUfi. Hirnii Tim niul Kao. KiisliiiBiu.irthi. Kai inuppan, badasivan and 

»?***• 1Mencc °‘ lndia Act and 
18 (1) M°r f a * V^Avvlv.r a'mcinWr of'thcMndins Town Congress Committee was 
arrested under the licteii. e of India Act, in connection w.th a e|«ech delivered at 

Madura on ApnI W. ^ 1>cf ,. 1)0C of i„dia Rules i was aerved oil . Mr. Petal 
A of tl.c District Cnnerc s» Committee ami the District 

Vcnkatisthaiu , • ( loliivari and President of the Ellore J me Labour 

Un?on, calling on him to leave Ellore within *J1 hours and reside at Motuv in the 

Naraahimha Rao, OignnMng Secretary, M. 8. M. Railway Labour 
TT • ‘Karmika lUillc:isi*. was served with sn internment order by 

SHfadr.^ “oSmSS dSug him uo' to leave the limit, of Karhpalem, 
Guntur District. 
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An internment order under Rule 26 of the Defence ef India Act leaned by 
the Government of Mndrae wee nerved on Mr. Dttrbha Venkata Krishnamurthf, 
mominem soiatist leader of Guntur taking him to reeide at Ralamarru village till 
the order n rescinded. lie hat been granted a monthly allowance of Re. 10 during 
internment. 

• , Mr * K*j"Kopalftn, Congress aociatiat leader waa arretted voder the Defence 
of India Act while addressing a meeting at Sayalgudi. He hae been remanded 
to ctietody. 

Mr. T. N. Belasubramenia Iyer, Congress socialist leader of Vellore waa 
eevitenced to 18 months' rigorous imprisonment under Section 38 (1) and 5 of the 
Defence of India Rules. He had been charged m connection with a speech delivered 
by him on March 14 last. 

Mr. K. Sriramamurthi, a member of toe Forward Bloc was arrested under 
toe Defence Act aud has been taken to Ongole. 

Mr. K. Cliinnayya, Secretary of the Taluk Congreee Committee, Kovur, waa 
served with an order under the Defence of India Act not to deliver any object- 
ionable speeches. 

Mr. G. C. Kondayya, a Socialist worker was sentenced to one year’s simple 
imprisonment under the Defence of India Aot in connection with a speech delivered 
by him on January 21 at Atmakur. 

Mr. K. Satyanarayana, M. A., a Congress socialist of Tuni f waa arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules and produced before the Sub-Divisions! Magistrate, 
Peddapur. He was released on bail. 


In Bihar 

An order of the Bihar Government under the Defence of India Act was served 
on Mr. M'ikuuda Lai Suren r. Vice-President of the AH -India Trade Union Congress 
prohibiting him from entering into uny place within the Chota Nagpur Division 
in the Province of Bihar. 

Sj. Niha rendu Putt Majimutar Organising Secretary of the Labour Party of 
India was served with an order of the Bihar Government under Sub- rule (2) of 
Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules, read with Clause (c) of Sub-rule (i) of that 
rule purporting to extern him from Llic Chota Nagpur Division of the Province of 
Bihar. 

Sj, Chan dram a Singh, ex-political priaoner and a labour worker at Jharia 
was nerved with an extenunent order an the night of April 5, prohibiting liis entry 
into Chota Nagpur division. 

Mr. Jai Praknsh Naruin, General Secretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party, 
was sentenced to nine months* rigorous imprisonment. He was prosecuted under 
th* Defence of India Rules on a charge of delivering an unti-wnr speech at 
Jamshedpur on February IS. 

Mr. Suniti Mukcrji, a prominent Socialist of Monghyr, has been put under 
amst there under the Defence of India Act. S>. Anil Mitrn, a prominent Socialist, 
who was being tried under the Defence of India Rules lias been sentenced lo* 
eighteen months' ri&oioiiH imprisonment. lie wav also sentenced to four months*' 
rigorous imprisonment a few days ago for \ioiaimg the Police Act by bringing 
out a procession on January 26 last at Mongbjr. 

Orders have been served by lIic Government of Bihar under the Defence of 
India Rules prohibiting Mr. 8at\ a Chakraharty, a mem bur of the organising 
committee of the labour Party of India, Mr. Abdur Rahman Khan,. Psefchlent of 
the Bengal labour Party, Mr. 8isir Roy, Secretary of the labour Party of India 
and Mr. Harnam Singh Malhi. President of the Jamshedpur Town Forward Bloo 
to quit the province forthwith. 

Pirzada Syed feluih Snlaiman, Sixth ‘dictator’ of the All-India Mailis-Ahrar, 
was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment by the Sub-Divtsional Magistrate, 
Bihar Hhareef, on a charge of having delivered a speech contravening the Defence 
o! India Rules. . ^ „ . 

Biswanatk Prasad Matbur, ex-convict in the Gaya Conspiracy case baa ban 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. ^ 

harder Ram hi ugh Akali, vice-president of the Bihar Forward Bloc, has ban 
sentenced to two years' rigorous imprisonment by the city magistrate of Patna. 

Mr. Ajit Kumar Mitra, a former Andamans prisoner, was served with an 
extern meat order under the Defence of India Rules by the Government of Bihar, 
requiting him to quit the province within four hours and stay outside it until 
further orders. 
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Mahatma Dhanraj Puri, president of the Champaratt District Risan Bahh \ 
Hit arrested on April 29, by the Bettiah Police antler the Defence of : India Rules. 

Bssawan 8ingh, assistant secretary Of the Bihar Socialist .Party, has bees 
sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment for (having delivered, it is alleged, 
speeches at Japfe relating to the war which; contravened the Defence of India 
Rules, states a message from Daltorigani. 

,Mr. Umashatikar Bhukla, a member of thv Working Committee of the 
Champaran District Kkan dahlia, has bees arrested at Bagaba under the Defence 
at India Rules. 

The Government of Bihar have proscribed nnfer the Defence of India Rules 
the book in Hindi entitled “Deandatmak Bhautikbad” written by Mr. Hhalul Palit 
Darthon Shastri. 

An externment order under the Defence of flmlia Act was served on Mr. 
Barst 'Ghandr a l'atuaik, a prominent labour leader, a&iug him to leave Bihar 
within 24 hours. 

Bardar Ram Bingh Akali, President of the Forward Bloc, Patna City, was 
arrested under the Defence of India Art for alleged anti-war speeches. 

Pandit Ram an and an Miair was arrested on April 18 under the Defence of 
India Ant at Lahenasarai, where he was lying ill. 

8j. Prafulla Chandra Acharjee who was arrested sometime back in connection 
with the labour unrest ; in the collieries has been served with an order directing 
him not to be in any place within the province of Bihar and leave the province 
in 24 hours. 

The Hindi pamphlet 'Europe ki larai kyon kis lie aur hamara kariorya’ 
written by Kishori ITasanna Hmha, General Secretary, Bihar Socialist Party, has 
been proscribed by the Bihar Government as it contains matter prejudicial to the 
Defence of India Rules. 

In Pnnjab 

Mr. Tikaram Bukhan, General Secretary of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Socialist Party and a member of the A. 1. C. C., who returned here after attending 
the Congress Session at Ramgaih, wa 0 arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

The Secretary of the Congress Committee, Ram pur (Gnirananla) has been 
arrested under the Defence of India Ordinances for an alleged objectionable speech 
delivered by him on March 23. 

R. B. Bhagat Jagannath, Sessions Judge, upheld the conviction of L. 
Kapoorchand Jain, General Secretary of the Jullundur Congress Committee but 
reduced the sentence from six months to the period already undergone. The 
appellant was convicted by the City Magistrate under Defence of India Act for 
reading out of Congress High Command’s resolution on war at a meeting held 
here early in November last. 

Byed Ataulla Bhah Bukhari, an Ahrar leader, who was discharged by the 
Lahore High Court (April ]:>) is still iu police custody as another case under the 
D. I. A. is (vending against him in Rawalpindi, 

Pandha Ban tram, a prominent Congress worker of Lahore, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules on a charge of delivering an object ionablc speech in the 
district of Hoshiarpur. 

Bwami Juirnni. Socialist leader of AUawalpur unde.- the D. I. A. has been 
sentenced to nine months R. I. for delivering objectionable speeches at Beaspiud 
and Dure in the Jullundur tahsil in January last. 

Pt. Aminchand, President of the Forward Bloc, Multan was arrested under the 
D. I. A. in connection with a speech delivered by him on April 13. 

Bardar Hazatpsingh of Warymnnngnl, organising secretary of the District 
Kisan Committee has been arrested under the D. I. R. 

Ia Siad 

Mr. Mohammad Nassim, editor of the Baluekitfan e Jadtd, an Urdn daily of 
Karachi has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for having printed and 
published two pamphlets alleged to contain anti-war literature. 

The city police carried out a three-four hours' search of a local press under the 
Defence of India Act for suspected Communist literature. 

In Assam 

The Governor of Assam by a notification published in the Assam Gazette has 
directed that no public procession, meeting or assembly shall be held in the 
Lakhimpnr Frontier Tract unless permission is obtained from the District Magistrate. 
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The order shell remain in force for e period of six months from the date at the 
notification. 

Birendrachandra Misra, Secretary of the Sylhet D. C. C., Abalfikant Gupta, 
Jyotirmoy Mandi, Kaliprasanna Das, Mahabuburrab, Syamadas Sen, Bhupati 
Chakravarty, Anil Sbome and Keshabdas. members of the Congress were sentenced 
to pay a fine of Ks. 2U each or in default 7 days 8. I. by the Additional Disk 
Magistrate of Sylhet for having led unlicensed processions in Sylhek The accnw** 
preferred going to jail. 


In Bombay 

Mr. H. V. Kamath, Organiser of Bombay Forward Bloc and six others 
were arrested. 

Mr. 8. Dange, the Bombay Labour leader was arrested by the C. I. D. 
on the 22nd inst. under the Indian Tress (Emergency) Act ana was realeaaed 
on a bail of Rs. 500. 

Miss Godavare Gokhale, a member of the Servants of India Society 
and a member of the Council of Action of the B. T. Trade Union Congress 

was arrested on Sunday morning under the Defence of India 'Rule and taken 
to Poona. 

Benapati Bapat, whose entry into Bombay was banned by the Commis- 
sioner of Police last night and who was sent out of Bombay City limits 

by the city police last night, was arrested this evening (6 April) at Choupathi 
when he attempted to address a meeting. 

In Delhi 

Maulana Imdade Babri. General Secretary, D. C. C. was arrested an 

April 28 under the Defence of India Act. This was followed by a police 
raid on his house and seizure of certain literature which was held to be 
objectionable. 

Mr. BhAl Singh, General Secretary, Delhi P. C. C. was arrested on 

April 12 under the D. I. R. 

Mr. Ramchandra, a local labour leader was arrested under the same ack 

Choudhury Sherjung, who was an accused in what is known as Abmadgarh 
Train Dacoity Case, has been served with an order of the Local Government 
under Defence of India Act directing him to quit Delhi limite within 24 
hours and not to return for a period of one year without previous permission 
of the Local Government. 

In Karnaiak 

Mr. 6. V. Parulekar, member, Servants of India Society was sentenced by 
the Sub-Magistrate to 18 months S. I. under Section 124 (a) I. P. C. 

In N. W. F. F. 

Maulana Abdur • Rahim Popalazai, a socialist leader of the Frontier 

Province, was arrested in Bannu under the Defence of India Buies. 

Maharashtra {Bombay Presidency) 

Mr. V. M. Bhushkute of the Forward Bloc hfabareshtra Branch who 
was arrested on April 6 under the Defence of India Rules was convicted 
and sentenced (15th April) by the Divisional Magistrate of Poona to 1 year 
B. I, and a fine of Rs. 500 or in default to 6 mouths’ further imprisonment 

la Utkal 


Mr. Jagannath Misra, President, Ganjam D. C. C. was arrested on April 
24 under the D. I. A. 

Mr. Lakshinarain Mishra has been arrested under Rule 38 of the D. I. A. 


la Ajmere Merwara 

The District Magistrate promulgated Sec. 144 banning public meetings 
which were to be held in celebration of the Jallianwala Bagn l)ay. The order 
atated that inasmuch as the celebrations at Jallianwala Bagh which 20 yetis 
ago constituted a danger to peace it wm considered necessary to baa botdiag 
all public meetings which would be held in connection with the celebrations of 
the said day. Another Beawar message says that nearly a dozen placet including 
the offices of the present town congress and the students federation west 
searched under the provisions of the Defence of India Ordinances. 
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From the A<larsh Printing Press and the Xavfrjyoti. a nationalist Hindi 
Weekly, total scruririfu of Rs. 3,‘ » 0 were flemai><]<*i on 11th October, 1938 
under the Indian Pro** Km«Tgrin*y Powers Act XXIII of 1931. 

Baba Nar singh Dm, a prominent Congress woiker was arrested in 1938 
on the basis of a speech ami prosecuted under Sec. 108 Cr. P. C. and released 
on furnishing security for good behaviour for a year. 

Bfanlvi Alidul Shakoor, President 1 J . C. C. was arrested on 19th Feb. 
1939 and prosecuted for a speech under Secs. Ktj mid 112 Cr. P. C. and 
released on furnishing security for good Ixhuviotir for a year. 

Mattlvi Shahid wan also dealt with similarly. 

On April 12, 1939 the local Khadi Khaminr was searched by the police who 
took away some papers. 

Another security for Its. 1,300 was demanded from the Xa vajyoti on 
13th May, 1939 tinder the I. P. Emergency Powers Act XXI 1 1 of 1931. 

The l>ist. Magistrate ordered ail licenses for arms within his jurisdiction 
to be deposited in his office by 31. 8. 39. 

On protesting against unauthorised entry of the Police into a private 
meeting of the Railway Workers’ Union, the (General Secretary Mr. Riynz 

Alam. was arrested on September 1, 1939 and prosecuted tinder Section 353 

I. P. 0. 

On October 2, 1939 Shri Ramnarnyati Chaudhury. a prominent Congress 

worker and Editor of the A a>njrjnti was prohibited by the District Magistrate 
under Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. from delivering any sj'cccb for 2 months within the 

district. _ . .. ... . . 

On October 24, 1939 the police authorities nrhitarily s(op|>ed the previously 
permitted ‘Bharat Milap’ Piwession in the Kayabazar Square. In protest the 
Hindus observed complete hartal fur 21 haurs. 

Pt. l,sdoo Ram Joshi was sentenced to 1 year’s R. I. on a charge of 

delivering a seditious speech under Sec. 12 1 A, 1. P. C. 

Securities of Rs. 500 were demanded from the Vedic Press under the 

Indian Press Emergency Powers Act XXI 1 1 of 1931. 

Warnings were given to the N a vajyoti, the Vijaya and the Arya Martand 

papers more than once. 

The Fine Art Printing _ Press ami house of hhivhareji were 


Press and house of Shivhareji were searched and 

copies of the Life of Hwami Bhawaui Dayal of .South Africa were forfeited. 

Permission for holding a public meeting on the 20th January, 1940 in the 
Town Hail was refused by the Municipal Chairman ueder the orders of the District 

^ aKl ^ lt Studen ts were made to furnish securities of Rs. 500 each under Section 
112, Cr. P. C. for shouting slogans in the Independence Day celebrations. 

In Feb. 1940, the Provincial Congress Office And the house of Shri Jwala 
Ftaaad Mr. Mukerji. Baba Naming Das were searched in connection with a revolver 
and catridges and Shris Devi Prasad, Rameshwar and Skyain Bihari Singh were 
arrested. The first two were released on bail and the third is in jail. The case 

is pnxeeding^ iQi 0 t security of Rs. 500 was demanded from the Adorsh 

Printing Pres under the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act. 

Security of Rs. 300 was demanded from the Khadi Sandesh, a proposed 

Ae°f rst uSekof^pril 1940 the house of Bsba Narsingh Das was searched. 
On April 10, 1940; the District Magistrate ordered the National Flag erected 
Ww the Khaoi Exhibition to be removed within two hours. On the Committee’s 
failure to comply with the ukase; the Police handled down thfe Flag aud the 

^***00^ April 28, 1940 the Monthly Flag Salutation Ceremony was to take place 
in the compound of the Town 11 all. where such celebrations aud meetings were 
hdd several times before without let or hindrance. But two hours before the time 
fixed for the hoisting, Sj. Durga Prasad Ohaudhry the Congress secretary was 
Mrred with a nouce by the Municipal Chairman prohibiting under orders of the 
District Magistrate the ceremony and meeting. . , . ^ ^ 

Ou April 12, 1940 the offices of the provincial and City Coagicssea and honsea 
of stria Durga Praaad Ohaudhry, Secretary, City Congress Committee, Dr. Mukerii, 
SwsU Prasad, Abdul Shakoor, Knshna Gopal Gar* and Baf Krishna Gm g, Pandit 
rZZuL i and others wers raided and searched by the police who toe* away the 
mhiate books and papers of the City Congress Committee. 
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On April 8, 1940 Baba Narsinghdas was arrested under Sec. 39 of the Defence 
of India Act. 

BhrUKrishan Qopal and Ballcrishan Garg, Secretaries of the Eliadi Exhibition 
are being prosecuted under Sec lb8. Cr. P. C. 

On April 16, 1940 the Police searched the place offcyt. Ranclior Da* Oattani 
of the Jodhpur War Council in Ajmer and look away some papers. 


Hie General SeatejTi Report 


The following it the textqf the report if ‘the 'General Secretary of the Indian . 
National Congnm from March 1939 to February 1940 submitted to the All India 
Congrete Committee sesshn at Ramgarh. 

The Tripuri Session of the Congress met under special oireumstances. The 
President-elect, Sri 'Subhss Chandra Bose was ill *, there was no Working-Committee 
in existence and Mahatma Gsndlii was fasting in Rajkot. The •controversies before 
and after the Presidential election ‘bad considerably embittered the ;atmoenherc .and 
confused the pnblie mind. Then was division in the ranks of Congressmen. 
Rival croups threatened to undmrmine the oohosion >and solidarity a* 'Jb* (Congress. 
It was tn the midst of these distressing circumstances that the ddLucp.ies -were called 
upon to arrive at vital decisions of grave import to ihe country- t here befog ,ne 
Working Committee, no official rwolntion could lie placed before Ihe subject* 
committee for guidance. However, dfter the routine, business wr.j over, aha (Rresi- 
deni received a requisition from over ISO members of the Committee refue-ting 
permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation arising out of 
the Presidential election. This resolution was sought te foe moved in the A. 1. <\ C. 
but the President overruled it. He however allowed the resolution to be anevto in 
the subjects committee meeting. 

“In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election ana after, it is desmable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy. ^ , , 

“This Congress declares Rs firm adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programme in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. Tins 
Committee expresses Us confidence in the work of the Working Committee which 
functioned daring the last year and regrets that any as]«rsions should have been 
cast against any of its members. . , , . 

"In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone c an lead the Congress and the 
country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it as impei alive that 
ita executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the President to 
appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of Gaiulbiji ” 

The resolution naturally raised controversies. Its interpretations as evidenced 
by the speeches made ranged from one of affirmation of faith in (liutdhiji’s 
l ea dership and confidence in the old Working Committee to no-confidence in the 
President. After a foil dress debate the resolution wia carried by a large majority 
in the subjects committee and later in the open session. Sri BuMim Chandra Bose, 
the President-elect, could not preside over some of the sittings of the subjects 
committee and at the open session owing to his continued illness. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Aiad, the senior-most ex-Fresident, therefore conducted the proceedings. 

The other important resolutions passed at the session were about : 

(a) the National Demand, (b) Congress Machinery, and (c) foreign Policy. 

Rational Demand : 


The Congress objective of Independence and India’s determination to rosist the 
imposition of Federation were once rain reiterated. The iranlution declared that 
«n inde penden t end democratic India alone could aptre rapidly and effectively the 
economic and other problem* which were preeeini ao heavily on the mamea. The 
_ritr of Provincial Government* to *olve tbeae problem* wu limited and vu 
rradly’ neaiingjnthanation. The prtpomd Federation *trangled and vnflbrated India 
SSl further. % Conprae wra tWora hmly of the opinion that the India Act 
be r eplaced by a fconatitethm framed by the Indian people themaelvea. To 
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thiff end the Congress called upon all Congress organisations to get ready for a 
nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive forces. 

Congress Machinery : 

The rapid increase of members and the growth of the Congress organisation in 
recent years, had revealed irregularities and abuse in the working of the Congress 
Machinery. The organisation had outgrown the constitution. Some changes were 
necessary if it was to work smoothly and effiriently Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are effected in the open session. But the subjects committee or the All 
India Congress Committee could not formulate proposals for constitutional changes 
in the prevailing excitement at Tripuri. A resolution was, therefore, passed by the 
open session authorising the All India Congress Committee to incorporate such 
changes in the constitution as would obviate abuse and make for the efficient work- 
ing of the organ isation. Whatever proposals were adopted by the A. I. C. 0. 
would come into force as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled in open session. 

Foreign Policy : 

The Congress recorded its entire disapproval of and dissociated itself from 
British foreign polic which was helping in the destruction of democratic countries 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence flourished 
unchecked. 

Resolutions were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition oi 
Indians Overseas, Indian KtateB and Indian sympathy with China. 

The Wafd Party of Egypt sent a fraternal delegation to attend the Tripuri 
Congress in response to an invitation of the President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. A cordial welcome was extended; to the delegation and the visit was 
considered as symbolic of the solidarity of the twe countries in their struggle for 
freedom. 

stalemate In The Conf r e — : 

The session was over but the trouble that began with the election of 
8ri Bubhas Bose as president continued. The President was without a Working 
Committee. The Tripuri Session had affirmed its adherence to the fundamental 
policies adopted by the Congress under the guidance of Gandhiji and had 
requested the President to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with 
his wishes. The President owing to his continued ill health could not 

personally meet Gandhiji. He therefore started correspondence with him. He 
set forth in detail his own* view of the situation, tie thought that Pandit 
Pant’s, resolution was unconstitutional, especially the clause which related to 
the formation of the Working Committee in accordance with Gandhiji’s wishes. 
The resolution lent itself to various interpretations. Some people held that it 
was one of no-con h deuce in hiim. Gandhiji was asked to give his interpretation 
of the resolution. The President gave Gandhiji the benefit of hia views about 
the formation of the Working Committee. He thought the situation demanded 
a composite committee. He proposed to nominate 7 members of such a 

committee and would allow Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel to nominate the remaining 
aeveu. The t it ner.V Secretary was however to be a nominee of his. In a long 
letter, the President mentioned the policies which he wanted the Congress to 

adopt. These related to the bunching of a struggle in the country, after a six 

months’ ultimatum to the British Government and a forward drive on a com- 
prehensive scale in the States. (These policies had not been accepted by the 

wongreaa at Tripuii). He was further or the view that violence in the country 
was ou the decrease and as such the country was better prepared for a final 

and decisive assault on British Imperialism. He also said that failure to adopt 
bit suggestions would lead to civil wa r in the Congress. Gandhiji in his 
.epliea answered the various points raised by the President. He suggested 
a meeting of the leaders to settle the difleiences though he had his doubts 

•vhether this would serve the purpose, when there was mutual distrust and 
ie differences were deep and fundamental. In hia opinion the beat course 
,ider the circumstances would be for the President to form a homogeneous 
. nbinet of hia own choice and go forward with his programme if these 
icieived the approval uf the A. I. C. C. He expresaed hia dissent from the 
views expressed by the President on the problems engaging the attention 
of the country. He saw no reason why the so-called two blocks, the Right 
and the Left in the Congress, should not work, each on its own lines, without 
creating bitterness leading to civil war about which the President had written. 
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The prolonged correspondence did not result in the solution of the tangle, vie., 
the formation of the Working Committee. There \f as widespread dissatisfaction in 
the country with this slate of affairs which had reduced the whole Congress or- 
ganisation to a state of inaction. Under these circumstances it was felt that only 
a meeting of the A. I. C. C could solve the tangle. A meeting was accordingly 
called. It assembled ?n Calcutta on May 1 and subsequent dates. There were 
prolonged conversations between the President and Gtunlhiji. O&ndhiji declined to 
suggest the names for the Working Committee in terms of Pandit Pant's resolu- 
tion. He held that, that would be an imposition on tho President He left the 
President free to choose his own Committee. In the alternative he suggested a 
conference with the old members of the Working Committee. The President 
accepted the latter suggestion. Sardar Valhibhbhui did not attend the meeting 
at Calcutta because of the excitement prevalent aud also because, as he expressed 
afterwards, that whatever decisions might !>e taken, may be without any pressure 
being exerted by him. It was supposed that his antipathy towards the President 
and h» influence with Qandhiji were responsible for what had happened. 
Discussions with the old members of the Working Committee Drought 
the solution of the problem no uearer. Only two courses were therefore open to 
the President either to form a homogeneous committee of those who ngreeu with 
him or to resign. At the A. I. C. 0. meeting he explained* the situation in the 
light of the conversations he had with Gandhtji and the ex-members of the Whrfc- 
Coramittee. He said that in view of Gandhi ji's refusal to> nominate a Working 
Committee and the failure of conversations with his ex-col leagues, no other course 
was left to him except to form n Working Com mitt tee oft his choice. To this 
course he was averse, the reasons being that such a committee will not command 
the confidence of the House and of Garnik 1 ji and also because he believed that a 
composite cabinet was desirable. Under such circumstances the A. I. C. C. could 
appoint a Working Committee of its own choice but it might be one iu which he 
may be a misfit. He therefore thought that if he resigued his presidentship and 
another president was elected, it would be easier for the A L C. C. to settle die 
matter. ‘After mature deliberation and in an entirely helpful spirit', as he said, 
he placed Iub resignation in the hands of the Committee. This necessitated the 
election of a now president. To ovidd this unpleasant necessity, Pt. lawnhcrlal 
moved liefore the House that Sri Subhas Chandra Bose lie requested to. withdraw 
his resignation and nominate afresh the old Working Committee, which functioned 
in 19.JS. Explaining the proposition. Pandit Nehru made clear how two seats 
will be available* on the Committee for infusion of flesh blood which. Sri Subhas 
Chandra lfase considered so necessary. The proposition was, however, no* 
acceptable to him. It was therefore dropped. Therwrpon the A. 1. C. 0. proceeded 
with tbe election of tbe new President. Balm itajeudra Prasad’s name was 
proposed and accepted by the A. 1* C. C. Thus ended the melancholy episode 
of the l'i evidential election. 

The lb on but, Bahu Rajendra Prasad announced the following personnel 
of the new Working Cemmittee : — 

Maulana* Ahul Kaiam Asad. Shrimati Sarsjini Naidu. Sasriar Yallabhbhii 
Patel, Khun Abdul GhaflWr Khan, heth Jarnnafal Bwjaj (Treasurer), J»r. 
Puttabhi -i'jinimavMi. Sri Jainmulas I'oulatras^ lUialshhai J. ixsai,. hhan karroo 
Deo, Hut- < -!ii i * dullish, Dr. B. C. ltoy, Dr. Profulla Chawita Ghosh, ,7. B. 
Kripalani ' ■ i t d M**ietary>. 

Among the important resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 
Danger and another on the Amendment of the India Act. The Amendment 
Act was an attempt to concentrate all powers in the bands of the Central 
Goiernment in the e\*-ut of war. It struck al tbe very root of provimial 
autonomy avid ndu c i the Ministers to imt>otence in matters relating to war. Tbe 
A. l.C.V. the; cion: ns .Iud tbit the Congresa would resist tbe imposition of 
such ar air^ndmetiv A not far resolution demanded the release of poetical prisoners 
who were still in jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Prisoners Pay 
was observ'd aU over he country in pursuance of this resolution and instruction fc 
issued by the President. 

Reform in the Congress Eaehlsery : 

The Calcutta meeting of the A. I. C. C. for obvious reasons could not 
give effect to the resolun *i of the Congress passed at Tripur!, about refoim 
ur the Congress Machinery j.;.J awndment in the Congress constitution. All 
that was possible was to appoint a amal! committee consisting of the President. 
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fihrii Jawaharial Nehru, B. Tnttabhi ftitaramsyya, Narcndra Dc«\ and ,1. fl. 
Kripalaui to go into the question ami report to the next meetiu^ of ihe A. I. C. 
C. Thia committee met iu Jl»mh;iy from the dr. I to 7th June, 1930. Mahatma 
Gandhi parti lifted in its deli bora lions. riliria Vsillsihhbhai Patel anci Bhuinbhai 
Deaai were present by *r»eem1 invitation. The Committee had Indore it about 

concrete 'suggestions fsrwarded to the A. I. C. C. office by Congressmen 
and Congress organisations in re»}to»se to the General Secretary’s request for 
suggestion*. These were given careful consideration. Among the important changes 
recommended were : 

<ij permanent membership, 

<ii) maintenance of a register of such j permanent members, 

<tii) no member to be eligible for election as a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of n Proviinial or a District Committee unless he has been a member 
of the Congress for three consecutive years, 

Civ) tirn Working Committee to be authorised to declare the members of any 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves ]K>iitical activities which 
are in coudict with those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any 
elective committee, 

(v) appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal and District Election 
Tribunals and 

(vi) two* thirds of the number of the seats of the A. I. C. C. to be filled 
territorially i*y .the delegates by single. distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be filled by all the delegates assembl'd! by single transferable vote : 

The Working Committee which met m Bombay from 21st to 27th June 1939, 
•gave careful consideration to the recommendations of the Constitution Committee. 
There was controversy about the recommendation (iv) mentioned above. It was 
.believed that a change in the .oohh ti Mi lion of ‘that nature would give dictatorial 
powers to the Working Committee ami mcndiers of any party in the Congress 
topiKtsed to them might be preluded from holding any office in the Congress 
•organisation. Similar provision in the existing constitution related only to communal 
organisations. 'JTie words “any organ walion'’ .extended the scope of the article 
in question GandWii’s advice was that at that juncture no such constitutional 
Amendments should -lie pressed which were n|>po*ed by any section of Congressmen, 
ti was therefore detailed that the projxwud change wlimh whs objected to by the 
leftist groups in flhc Con gross be Arop|«d. tiiuiilftry momractiditi ion (vi» which 
aenjiht to modify the system of proportional repwwritution ,hy single transferable 
vote was also drO|*pfid because it was of^ased by ihe socialists. 

Among the impantant additions made were : 

|1) demarcation wf fixed con slit ueneiri for the election of delegates. 

(2) 'The number <df primary membnw to ehvt ,oue delegate whs fi red at 500. 

Ihe Bombay meeting of the A I. CL C. was called especially to discuss the 
constitutional amendments. 8inoe the two primii.al contentions recommendations 
were dropi*d, the rest wf the proposed amendments were earned through more or 
less noansmously. 

It was made clear by the President and attars that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not ewough to rid the Congress of corrnption and indiscipline 
They would check taehnirsl irregularities but could to no substitute for parity and 
strength to character of individual Congressman and Congress committees which 
alone were the most effective antidote to the poison which was slowly undermining 
the ioundaflbns of the great organisation. 

The Bombay Meeting of ihe A I. C. C. though called expressly for considering 
constitutional amendments, had before it sevcisl important matters requiring 
immediate attention. Among them were tta questions of (i) Indians in (Jeylou 
(ii) Indiana in South Africa and (iii) Digooi Strike. 

Indians In Ceylon . 

The Ceylon Government adopted witnout any previous notice, measure! which 
resulted in dismissal and repatriation of stout 10,000 Indian daily j*id workers 
in all departmeats of Government, to relieve as it wss alleged, the pressure of 
unemployment in the oountry. The messnies were unjust and provoked resentment 
in India and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The problem of unemployment 
and economic distress was undoubtedly there as it was in all other countries "here 
imperialistic exploitation existed but the war the Ceylon Government wanted to 
deal with it was nnjnat and arbitrary. It looked like the beginning of a drive 
againat Indiana in «U vocational and occupations, official and otherwise. Cessatio n 
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5* tab recruitment of Indians was an understandable policy bat the drive against 
Iadtens who had .settled in Ceylon for a long time past and w ere domiciled 
°* ^be^ cot,nt y looked like a measure of racial discrimination. The A. I. 
0. 0. Office, the Congress President, and Mahatma Gandhi were flooded with 
representations from Indian residents in Ceylon to intervene and avert the crisis. 
The Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. that met in Bombay in Hay, 1939 
gave earnest consideration to these representations and passed a resolution viewing 
witn grave concern the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave conflict 
between the two friendly neighbours. It however desired to explore every means 
of avoiding oonflict and to this end appointed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to go to 
fpd cjofor with the authorities and representative associations and individuals 
on behalf of India and do all that may be possible to effeot a just and honourable 


Pandit Jawaharial reached Colombo by air on June 16. A magnificieni re- 
ception was accorded to him by Indians and Ceylonese alike. He had a busy and 
strenuous time conferring: with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organi- 
■etione and other individuals concerned. In the talks with Ministers, he pleaded 
for a wider vision and broader approach to the problem that affected the Ceylonese 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate problem, he pointed out. was a small and petty one in the context of 
huger problem! they had jointly to face. It was therefore, proper and necessary 
that this small problem be approached in a liberal spirit. Jawaharlalji tendered 
some wholesome advice to the Indians in Ceylon also. While they mnst not forget 
tike country of their origin, they must see that they serve their adopted eountry 
with devotion and loyalty and cultivate fraternal relations with its inhabitants. 
He addressed several large and crowded public gatherings where he emphasised the 
necessity of preserving the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound the two 
countries and* remember the common fight they hod to carry on against imperialism. 
Thin high-minded approach to the problem created a fine impression all round. 
The* Ministers; however, could not see tbeir way to agree to a major change in 
their scheme but they agreed to Bmall modifications and promised to take steps to 
minimise hardships consequent on repatriation. 

Pandit Jawaharlal submitted to the Working Committee a report of his visit 
to Ceylon. The Committee regretted that in spite of the earnest efforts of Pandit 
Nehru, the Cfeyton Government did not think tt fit to make any major changes ill 
the measures they had proposed against their Indian employees. The action of the 
Ceylon Government the Working Committee pointed out, was not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

The Committee recognised the right of the people of Ceylon to give preference 
to nationals in State service or otherwise in their country but surely the Indians 
who had settled there and made Ceylon their home and who had by their labour 
on the land and elsewhere contributed greatly to the riches and advancement of 
the common land, had secured the right to be considered on a par with the other 
inhabitants of the Island. Steps taken to adjust relationship should not be taken 
nnilateraUy. The Committee were averse to doing anything which might put a 
strata on the cultural, historical and economic bonds which unite! the two coun- 
tries. But considering the circumstances which the unilateral action of the Ceylon 
Government had created, they were of the opinion that all future emigration of 
labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopped. The decision of the 
Government of India to that effect was therefore welcomed. 

Indians la Bauth Africa 

While in Ceylon steps were being taken which adversely affected thousands 
of Indians, in South Africa a grave situation was devrioptng as a result of the 
policy of segregation pursued by the Union Government Legislation was sought to 
be enactedprohibiting the lease and sale of land to Asiatics unless under certain 
There was talk of civil resistance. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
were being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. The Government of 
India, wlwe professing sympathy with Indian settlers in their plight, would not go 
beyond friendly represwtationa and verbal protests. As ip Zanzibar in the matter 
OK Glove Boycott, so also here the burden of espousing the cause of opr nationals 
ftdl on tikeCongress. The A. I. C. C. passed a resolution i ryetoj tie Altitude 
of the UnionGofernment which betrayed utter disregard of the obligations nnder- 
bv SSt wedecessors. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola- 
tion ofuittandhi-Bmuta Agreement of 1914 and all the numerous subsequent 
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undertakings given on behalf of the Union Government The A. I. C. C voiced 
the sympathy of the whole Indian nation behind the settlers’ fight for self-respect 
and honourable existence. They expressed the hope that the dissenaioos among 
the Indians will end and they will present a united front The Union Government 
woe appealed to retrace their steps and carry out the undertakings of their prede- 
cessors. 

No reassuring news is however to hand. Instead the latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all our worst fears. In the Booth African Union Assembly, 
Doctor Mai an, Leader of the Nationalists moved : The house regards it as urgently 
necessary that the prilicy of segregation between Europeans, evidentially, industrial- 
ly and practically should be carried out without delay and that on the basis of 
the report of the Government Commission of 1939 on mixed marriages steps should 
be taken to prohibit miscegenation. The house requests the Government, therefore, 
to introduce immediately legislation necessary to carry out that policy effectively.* 
The meaning of this reactionary piece of racial legislation is too plain for comment. 

Political Prisoners 


Among the earliest measures adopted by the Congress Ministries was the 
release of political prisoners. The few that remained behiud the prison ban in 
Bihar and U. P. were released as a result of the ministerial crisis in the two Pro- 
vinces. The Congress attached great importance to the question of the release of 

S '* leal prisoners but in the non-Congress administrations of Bengal and the 
ab, particularly the former, no effort was male to solve the question. T his 
lead widespread resentment in the two provinces. In Bengal the problem waa 
particularly acute as there were internees who had been in jail for sevend years 
without a trial. Gnndhiji interested himself in the release of the Bengal prisoners. 
Bo /had prolonged consultations with the Bengal Government. As a result of these 
•consultations almost nil the internees and a number of prisoners were released In 
batobes. A considerable number liowever still remained in jail. Them were threats 
of hunger-strike by the prisoners. They had declared to Gandhiji that they had 
no faith in terrorism. Yet they were kept on inspite of the fact that those who 
wens released were not known to have created anv trouble. Under these circums- 
tances. it was but proper and juBt that the remaining prisoners be released. But the 
Bengal Government for reasons best known to them, took a different view of their 
responsibility. 

The prospect of indefinite detention made the prisoners desperate. Some 80 

r ftitieal prisoners in I>nm l>nm and Alinore jails went on hunger-strike on July 
and 6 to register their protest against their continued detention and also to jouae 
public opinion in favour of their release. The news of the hunger-strike treated 
widespread stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal got into touch 
with Bengal Government and urged them to take timely action and avert an un- 

S mt crisis. Mahatma Gandhi api>ealcd to the Bengal Government to do 

e to the prisoners and release them. The Congress President, Shri Mahadeo 
, Shris Subhas Chandra Bose and Sarat Chandra Bose, all in their several 
ways, intervened to avert the crisis. The prisoners responded to these appeals and 
gave up hanger-strike on an assurance being given by Shri Subhas Chandra Be ne 
on behalf of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee that stops would be token, 
including direct action, to secure their early release. The news of the termination 
of the hunger-strike was received with great relief throughout the country. 

The Working Committee passed a resolution expressing grateful apprecia- 
tion of the action of the prisoners in suspending the hunger-strike. They 
hoped that the Bengal Government and also the Punjab will release political 
prisoners within their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. 
The Working Committee, however, took care to point oat that it is wrong 
on the part of primers, polities! or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for 
their release. 
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bat wm passed by a large majority after full discussion. It was expected that 
the decisions thus democratically arrived at would be loyally accepted by 

Congressmen, especially Cougress Committees and their office-bearers. But very 
soon a surprise was sprung upon the country by the action of Bhri Subhas 
Chandra Bose. He fixed July 9 as an all India protest day when a country- 
wide agitation against the said two resolutions was to be inaugurated. The 
Congress President on hearing of the proceed demonstrations issued a state- 
ment in which he warned Congress Committees and their office-bearers against 
participating in these demonstrations. He made 'clear that if the resolutions 
of the A. I. C. C. passed after mature deliberation were defied by Congress 
Committees and office-bearers whose duty it was to give effect to them, there 
would be an end to all discipline and the Congress organisation would be 
disrupted. In spice of the clear and specific direction of the Congress President 
that any participation in such demonstrations by office-bearers and Congress 
Committees would be regarded as a breach of discipline, Bhri Bubhas Chandra 

Bose went on with his plan of protest, in defiance of the explicit direction of 
Congress President though he was himself the head of Bengal P. C. C. This 

created an extra-ordinary situation. The President wrote to Bhri 8ubhas Chandra 
Bose explaining how he regarded his action in organising protest meetings as 
not only destructive of all discipline but fraught witli the gravest consequences 
for the future of the Congress organisation. This had no effect. Meetings and 
demonstrations consisting of some congressmen and many non -congressmen 

were held in several places with varying success. In Bengal the Executive 

Council of the Provincial Congress Committee organised demonstrations in 
Calcutta and several of its prominent members and office-bearers participated 
in them. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha from August 9 to 12, 

1939 considered the situation and the action of Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose 

and others. They had before them the explanation of Him Bubhas Chandra 
Bose. He argued that it wsb his constitutional right to give expression to his 
view regarding any resolution passed by the A. 1. C. C. Denial of this 

constitutional right was, he maintained, tantamount to suppression of Civil 
liberty within the Congress. If the explanation was not considered satisfactory 
by the Working Committee, Bhri Bubhas Chaudra Bose took full responsibility 
for the demonstrations siul expressed readiness to face any disciplinary action 
taken against him, cheerfully. The Working Committee considered the situation 
and the explanation. It came to the conclusion that in his explanation Bhri 
Bubhas Bose had wholly missed the main point which was that as ar ex- 
President of the Congress and as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee he should have realised that after having received instructions from 
the President it was his clear duty as a servant of the nation to obey them 
implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of the President. It was 
open to him to appeal afterwards if he so desired to the A. I. C. C. or open 
session. If Bubhas Balm's contention that every member is free to interpret 
the Congress Constitution prevails and if every member ‘ were to act on that 
interpretation, contrary to the decision of the President, there will be perfect 
anarchy in the Congress. 

The Working Committee therefore came to the painful conclusion that 
it would fail in its duty if it condoned the open and deliberate breach of 
discipline by Bubhas Babu. It therefore decided that for the grave act of 
indiscipline, Bhri Bubhas Babu be declared disqualified at President of the 
Bengal P. C. 0. and to be a member of any elective Congress Committee for 
three years as from August 1939. The Committee however did not take any 
action against the executive council of the B. P. C. C. or the individual 
Congressmen. The Working Committee left it to the P. C. C. to take such action 
as they thought necessary against offending members under their respective 
jurisdiction if tney did not express regret for their indiscipline. 


National Planning Committee 

A brief oeeoant of the function! and work of the National Planning Com- 
mittee was given in lost year’s report The first meeting of the Committee which 
was held in December 1938 drafted an elaborate auestionoire, which was sent to 
various Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Trade Unions^ and 
indiv iduals The second meeting took place in Bombay from 4th to 17th June, 1939. 
conceived the Punning Committee wee aup po eed to do e 
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amount of preliminary work as preparatory to non comprehensive investigations 
by the larger body— a National Planning Commission. But as it proceeded it found 
that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more comprehensive basis. 
A mere superficial survey of the industrial situation in the country would be of 
no useful guidance to the country or the Planning Commission to be appointed later. 
It was therefore decided to enlarge the scope of work of the Planning Committee. It 
appointed 27 sub-committees to consider each individual problem, ana each sector of 
the National plan separately. The 27 sub-corn mitteea were divided under seven main 
heads, namely : (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (iii) demographic relations, (iv) 
transport and communication, (v) commerce and finance, (vi) public welfare ana 
(vii) education. 

Experts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
certain instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The funda- 
mental aim to be kept in view by all sub-committees, it directed, was to ensure 
an adequate standard of living tor the masses. An adequate standard of living 
implies a certain irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The 
average annual income per capitA in India is placed at Kb. 65. This is the most 
optimistic calculation. It includes the rich and poor, the town dweller and the 
villager. Even according to this the average for the villager cannot be more than 
Bs. 25 to 80 per annum per capita. This implies not only a considerable deficit in 
fobd supply but also in the other essential requirements of human existence. The 
national income must therefore be increased greatly during the next ten years to 
ensure an irreducible minimum standard for everybody. In order to secure this 
minimum standard not only will it be necessary to increase production but also to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the nation- 
al wealth five or six times. Hut for the present the minimum standard which can 
and should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two and three 
times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that the planning 
should be done now. 

The Planning Committee &b it proceeded with its work, received cooperation 
from various individuals and organisations. All the Provincial Governments are 
cooperating with it. The Committee has also received the active cooperation of im- 

K rtant States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal. Travancore and Cochin. It 
a a well-staffed secretariat, Prof, K. T. Shah has been appointed Honorary 
General Secretary. A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been sanctioned for the Committee’s 
expenses. The work of the various committees is near completion. The Chairman 
has asked for the report of the various committees by the end of February. 

War Crisis 

The principles which Bhould guide the nation in the event of war were clearly 
laid down by the Congress in itB resolutions passed from to time time. It had repeatedly 
declared its entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism 
with all their cruel implications. It hnd expressed in unmistakable terms its 
sympathy with all those countries which were from time to time made the victims 
of unprovoked aggression. It expressed its solidarity with the democratic forces in 
Brain. It protested against the conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. As a 
natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself entirely from the foreign policy 
of the British Government which was considered responsible for these tragedies. 

TheTJongress had further laid down that the issue of war and peace for India 
must be decided by the Indian people and any attempt by any outside authority 
to impose its decision on India or exploit Indian resources for the purposes of war 
would be resisted. But the British Government paid no heed to these repeated de- 
clarations and warnings of the Congress. The attempt to amend the Government 
of India Act in order to narrow and limit still further the powers of the provin- 
cial governments in the event of war emergency arising, the despatch of Indian 
troops towards Aden and some months later to Singapore and Aden without the 
consent of the Central Legislature unmistakably showed Britain’s desire to entangle 
India in a future war. To mark their dissociation from these measures and to 
sive effect to the polioy of the Congress the Working Committee at its meeting at 
Wardha in August last called upon Congress members of the Central Legislative 
Asse mbl y to refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. The provin- 
cial Governments were directed not to assist in any way the war preparation of 
the British Government which were on foot. _ 

As toon as war broke out in Europe in the first week of September, India was 
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r l « belligerent country on the side of Allies by the British Government 
This jMsratioii was made without consulting the people of India. Ordinances 
•hdoriy curtailing ehil liberties were passed, The Government of India Act was 
s if dad greatly restricting Governments. 

The sympathies of the country, generally were with the victims of aggression 
and against Germany and the fascist ideology guiding it. But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India’s entanglement in war and that too without her consent. 
What amid be India’s attitude in the crisis was a question pre-eminently for the 
Indian people to decide. But Imperialism thought and acted otherwise. The Indian 
people however were in no mood to acquiesce in this imposition and the Government 
knew it The Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaration of war called 
Mahatma Gandhi for an interview to explain to him the situation and enlist his moral 
support and through him that of the Congress and the country. Gandhiji took the 
public into eenfidence about wbat happened at the interview. He said he had made 
it clear to the Viceroy that in whatever he said he did not represent the 
Congress or the national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly stirred by 
the war. Though his sympathies were with the Allies he did not want the 
destruction of any people. He was not at the time thinking of India’s 
deliverance. What would Indian freedom be worth, if Britain was destroyed 
or Germany humiliated 1 His own sympathies were with England and France 
from the purely humanitarian view-point. 

The Working Committee however soon met at Wardha. and considered 
Uie situation. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involved, the President 
invited 8hris Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Narendra Deo, 
Jayprakash Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee in shaping 
their decision. Mr. M. A. Jinnah was also telegraphically invited to attend and 
give the Committee the benefit of his advice. He, however, declined the invita- 
tion owing to previous engagements. After mature deliberations the Working 
Committee issued a comprehensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Congress from 
rime to time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India 
was declared a belligerent country and measures were taken affecting the 
country virtually in defiance of the declared wishes of the people. The 
Working Committee took the gravest view of these developments. While it 
unhesitatingly condemned the latest aggression of the Nasi Government and 
sympathised with those who resisted it, its cooperation could not be had by 
compulsion and imposition. Cooperation must be between equals and by mutual 
consent for a cause which both consider worthy. 

The Committee were aware that the Government of Great Britain and 
France had declared that they were fighting for democracy and freedom and 
to put an end to aggression. During the war of l‘.*14-18 also the declared 
war-aims were the preservation of democracy, self-determination and the freedom 
of amall nations ana yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these 
aims entered into secret pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the 
Ottoman Empire. If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, 
colonies, vestea interests and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with 
it if, however, the issue ia democracy and a world order baaed on 
democracy, then India is intensely interested in it The Committee were con- 
vinced that the interests of Indian democracy, did not conflict with the interests 
of British democracy or of world democracy. But there was an inherent conflict 
between democracy in India ot elsewhere and imperialism and fascism. If Great 
Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of democracy, then ahe must 
necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, establish full democracy in 
India, and the Indian people must have the right of self-determination by framing 
their own constitution through a Constituent Assembly without external Inter- 
ferenoe and must guide their own policy. A free democratic India will gladly 
aseonistn herself with other free nations for mutual defence against aggression and 


*lhe WoriSaToommittM therefore invite* the Britieh Government to declere 
in unequivocal terms what their war alma are in regard U> democracy and impe- 
rialism and the new order that ia envisaged and in particular how them aims are 
going lobe applied to India and to be given effect to io the present. Do they include 
St tioo of I i«i>whiiiii> and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy, will be guided in aceordanee with the withes of her people f A clear 
SmEndfcm about the fntont pledging the Government to the ending of imperialism 
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and Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, bat it is far 
more important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for 
only this will convince the people that the declaration is meant to be honoured. 
The real test of any declaration however is its application in the present, for it is 
the present that will govern action today and give shape to the future. 

The statement was forwarded to the Viceroy for his information and that of 
the British Government. Bhri Jawabarlal Nehru was nominated to the Working 
Committee and a War Bub-Committee consisting of Pandit Jawabarlal (Chairman), 
Bardar Vallabhbhoi Patel and Maulana Abul Kalam Asad was formed to deal 
with, the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to the press commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the unanimous support of the country. He hoped that all the 
political parties and all communities would join the Committee’s demand for a 
clear declaration of their policy by the British Government with such corresponding 
action as is possible amidst martial conditions. “All that was required was a 
mental revolution on the part of British statesmen i.e., honest action to implement 
the declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still being 
repeated from British platforms. The Congress support will mean the greatest 
moral asset in favour of England and France. The Congress has no soldiers 
to offer.” 

The statement was widely appreciated in the country as a statesmanlike 
document. It received publicity in foreign countries, especially America and 
Germany. The people of the oppressed nationalities adopted the manifesto as their 
own. The British Government in England, however, and a considerable section of 
the British press took care to give it the minimum possible publicity. But the 
more advanced section of the British opinion welcomed the document and warmly 
supported the Congress demand for a declaration of war aims and peace aims of 
Great Britain. 

The British Government and its agents here could not possibly ignore this 
challenge of the Congress. Some answer had to be given. The Viceroy had 
recourse to interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Congress President and Pandit Jawabarlal 
Nehru jointly and also with SardAr Vallabhbbai Patel and Mahatma Gandhi. He 
also met Mr. Jiiiimh, the President of the Muslim League. These interviews how- 
ever were not confined to the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim 
League but included all sorts of persons and parties. He had as many as 52 
interviews before he could frame an answer to the simple and straightforward 
question the Congress had asked. 

Considering the gravity and magnitude of the crisis facing the country it 
was felt necessary that a special meeting of the A. I. C. C. be called to consider 
the manifesto issued by the Working Committee. A meeting was called accordingly 
at Wardha on October 9 and 10. The A. I. C. C passed a resolution endorsing 
the statement of the Working Committee and authorising the Working Com mi tee 
to take such steps as may be necessary to give effect to it. The Committee repeated 
its condemnation of Fascism snd Nazi aggression and expressed its conviction that 
peace and freedom can only be established and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. It declared that 
“Indian fffcedom must be based on democracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protection of all minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself.” 
In particular India must be declared an Independent nation, and at present applica- 
tion must be given to this status to the largest possible extent. The A. I. C. C. 
earnestly trusted that this declaration will be made by the British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Viceroy before answering the specific questions in the Working Committee^ 
statement referred to the “so many different points of view revealed, marked 
differences of outlook, markedly different demauds, and markedly different sointioas, 
for the problems that lie before us”. 

The declaration then eought to throw some light on the following matters : 
(i) objectives of Hia Majesty’* Government in the war ; (ii) intention of the British 
Government with regani to the future of India and (ui) closer sssocistion of tbs 
Indian opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

ii)— As to the objectives of the war, the Vicerow while ruling oat of. qimstien 
a mdse definition of war aims and peace aims in the changing situation of hi 
world, rsfarred to the general aims as declared by the Prime Minister : "We an 
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seeking no material advantage for onrselvet...We, likt til the peoples of Europe, 
long for peace ; bet it must be a real and nettled wwee, not an unetsy truoe 
interrupted by constant alarms and threats.* Where did India come in at! this T 
(ii)~ For the second question, the question of India's future, the Viceroy 
referred to the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919. As a generous 
step to this goal “His Majesty's Government recognise that when the time comes to 
resume consideration of the plau for the future Federal Government of India, it 
will be necessary to reconsider iu the light of the then circumstances to what extent 
the details of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate... At the 
end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the several communities , parties end interests in India, ana with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and cooperation in the framing 
of such modifications ss may seem desirable." , .. 

(iii> — As for India’s active association with the prosecution of the war, the 
Viceroy suggested the establishment of a Consultative Group, representative of all 
major political parties in British India and of the Indian Princes, over which the 
Governor General would him self preside which would be summoned at hie invita- 
tion and which would have as its object the association of public opinion in India 
with the conduct of war and with questions relating to war activities. 

The Declaration was so complete a denial of all that the Working Committee 
asked for and hoped for in their statement that Gandhiji was constrained to de- 
clare : “the Congress had asked for bread and was given a stone . It was con- 
demned by even non-Congress circles as lacking in understanding and imagination. 
It looked as if the 52 interviews had been arranged with a view to emphasising 

dlffer The 8 Working Committee which met at Wardha on October 22, considered the 
Viceregal declaration. They paesed a resolution recording their opinion that the 
Viceregal statement wsb whollv unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were anxious to gain and are intent upon gaining India s 
independence. The Committee regarded the mention of internal differences as 
a screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What the Committee had 
asked for was a declaration of wor aims as a teBt of British bonafldcs regarding 
Indio, irrespective of the attitude of ppposition parties and groups. Ihe Congress 
had always stood for the rights of minorities, ihe freedom the Congress claimed 
was not for the Congress or any particular group or community but for the nation 
mid for all communities in Indii that go to build that nation ..I d . the circums- 
tnnees, the Congress cannot possibly give any support & Giest 
amount to an endorsement of the imperialist l«ohcy which ^ flow 
sought to end. As a first step in this direction the Committee call uikmi the Con- 
gress Ministries to tender their resignations.” s n 

The Committee also appealed to the nation to end all internal !f n . t "^« e# ■" 
the hour of a grave crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India s freedom. I 
cited upon all Congress Committee, end Congressmen to be prepared for all 

"“‘ft Congrea, Minister, resigned. Their Ration {gfiptfl? l E!"‘iS 

situation in tbe country. It proclaimed the dissociation^ 

imperialistic policies of Great Britain apecially with ' h ®..’ r *XpM,.I p« coSd?dn i- 

Europe. It was a big step towards non-cooperalion. Inuia withdrew lier condition 

al moral support from the P struggle Britain was ■ mnuaiwni it Hi 

vincial part of the Government of India Act— the Federal part waa atill Dorn waa 

”° W Th? ralguation'of’tha' mUiUtries^eroonatrated to all thrae who had an, doubt, 
that cSng^w^not out for power and . ollte i butfor ^ 

reh^ma'mrasu^i^for' th^ameioration^^f tbe" condition of th. mmm 

gggSSHiSSS&SSdli 

taaw 

•gainst Hitler. It introduced to mockery tli the one 
d e mo c ra cy vied by British ets t es me n. 
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To retrieve the position the Secretary of State for India and Sir Samuel 
Hoare sjx>ke in the house of Parliament. They employed sweeter language but in 
effect jald the same things that had been badly said by the Viceroy. As a result 
of these statements the Viceroy called Gandhiji, the Congress President and Mr. 
Jinnah for a Joint interview. He told the visitors that he was prepared to modify 
his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conduct of war, Jiis Government were prepared to expand the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on condition that the 
Congress would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the pro- 
posed changes in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the 
Provinces. Babu Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the 
Viceroy that it was not possible for Congress to co-operate unless the policy of 
the British Government was made clear on the lines suggested by the Congress. He 
added "It has pained us to find the communal question dragged in this connection. 
It has clouded the issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that 
it ii our earnest desire to settle the points of communal controversy by agreement 
and we propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out that 
this question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian 
freedom as suggested above/’ 

The deadlock therefore continued. The Working Committee which met in 
ATlahabad on November, 19 to 23, 1939 approved of and endorsed the reply of the 
Congress President to the Viceroy. It saia, 'The CongTCBs has looked upon the 
War crisis and the problem it raises as essentially a moral issue and has not sought 
to profit by it in any spirit of bargaining.” The Committee declared again that 
the recognition of Indian independence and of the right, of her people to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
the taint of imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con- 
sider further cooperation. 'Mhe Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minorities would be protected to t.heir satisfaction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually agreed to, 
they can be referred to arbitration.” The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. The number of members in the Assembly should 
reflect the numerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 
entirely unsatisfactory. The plea of communal differences advanced in justification 
of this refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The Minorities did 
not oppose India’s right to freedom and I ndependence. As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Paramount Power and identical with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
of a free India. 

The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must continue 
until the British Government revised its policy and accepted the Congress conten- 
tion. But “it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent” The Working Committee 
therefore kept the door open and affirmed that all attempts to coerce the people of 
India along paths which were not of their choice would be resisted non-violently. 

The Working Committee expressed gratification “at the readiness exhibited bv 
Congressmen for tne launching of Civil Disobedience should this become necessary. 19 
But eivil disobedience required perfect discipline. Also a non-violent army must 
be poaaeased of the essentials of non-violence. The true test of preparedness lay 
in Congressmen carrying out the constructive programme especially spinning ana 
promoting the ^cause of Khadi to the exclusion of Mill cloth, promoting communal 
harmony by personal acts of service and the up-li£t of Harijans. 

Communal Problem 

Efforts made in 1996 to solve the Hindu Muslim problem— the voluminous 
corrsspondence that passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the Muslim League, the subsequent talks between the latter on the one 
hand and Mahatma Gandhi and Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose on the other— proved 
abortive. Mr. Jinnah insisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 
between the two organisations was the recognition by the Congress that the Muslim 
League was the sole, authoritative and representative political organisation of the 
Mosaahnana of India. The Congress on the other hand was the representative 
organisation of the Hindus and was to negotiate with the League on their behalf. 
Bush a position is not trua to facts and Congress could not accept it, forgetting its 
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°wn national character and repudiating its past history and the many Muslima 
witmn the Congress fold and several Muslim organisations representative of large 
sections among Muslims, as the Shias and the Momtns, who repudiate the leadership 
of the League. 1 r 

. t^eir resolutions, on the platform, and in the press, the Muslim League 
carried on a regular propaganda against the Congress, especially the Congress 
Jioveriiment in the b I rovinccs. The latter were accused of a set design to esta- 
blish Hindu Kaj and crush the culture and religion of the Muasalmans of India 
and annihilate their political and economic rights." The accusers were repeatedly 
challenged, to produce instances of the communal tyranny and domination. Vague 
ami indefinite allegations, one-sided stories, distortions and exaggerations were the 
only answer given to this challenge. Singing of Vamlc Matram, flying of the 
national flag on public institutions, popularisation of Hindustani and auch like 
activities were instanced as attempts to crush Muslim culture. These activities were 
nothing new. The national flag had ever since 1921, been the symbol of national 
solidarity and oppositions to foreign rule. It was not in opposition to Islam. Band* 
Mutram had come to be the national song by historical associations since the early 
years of the present century and hud been in vogue ever since the partition. The 
Muslim agitation against it was a new phenomenon. Here too the Congress 
authorised only that portion of it to be sung to which no possible objection could 
be raised. The common Inucuagc, the Congress advocated, was Hindustani aa 
popularly spoken in Northern India and written either in the Nagri or the Urdu 
script. All these activities were old hut the League opposition to them waa new. 
Yet everywhere, where there wus opposition, Congressmen and Congress Governments 
avoided conflict. 

The Council of the Muslim league appointed a special Committee to collect 
all such and other vague charges against the Congress Governments. A report 
was produced popularly known as tiie Pirpur rejiort. Shortly afterwards Shri 
Vallabhbkai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enquire into each allegation and submit a report. The 
Congress Governments issued communiques giving detailed replies to these chargee 

) nroving their baselessness. But despite the denials there was no abatement in the 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant circulation of vague and disproved 
charges of a very serious nature roused passions and embittered relations between 
the two Communities. 

The declaration of War in Europe in September and the crisis arising 
therefrom in India, served to lend increased importance to the communal problem 
and bring it into special prominence in political discussions relating to war-issues. 
It was recognised by Congress leaders that in a crisis like the present it was 
essential that Indii should present, a united front and compose all her internal 
•differences. To this cud the Working Committee which met at Wardhs in 
September last to consider the situation, telegraphically invited Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
to join in the discussions and help to evolve an agreed decision on the critical 
situation facing the country. Mr. Jinnah however could not come. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution on the War-crisis which repeated the charges against 
Congress Government in the Provinces. It was stated that autonomy in these 
Provinces had resulted in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minorities 
whose life and libertv, properly and honour were being assailed every day. Baba 
Rftjendra Prasad, die President, wrote to Mr. Jinnah that theae charges were wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided reports that might have reached the LAagite, 
The Governments concerned had carefully gone into theae allegations and denied 
them. If the charges were persisted in it was but fair that they abouM be 
inquired into and either substantiated or disproved. The Coegime President 
suggested that if he (Mr. M. A. Jinnah) agreed. Bir M. Gwyer, Chief JnaUea of 
the Federal Court might be requested to go into the matter. In the event of Mo 
not being available some other per, on of similar standing might be appmohed. 
To this Mr. Jinnah replied that he had placed the whole case before the Vioaroj 
and had requested him to take up the matter without delay as be and the Govar- 
nora of the Provinces had been expressly charged under .the CohatiliirioB with 
the reeponsibiiity of protecting the rights and the intereeta of the minor Wee. 

There wee no indication that the Vicerov was contemplating an anoufry fa 
the charges. The atmoepher* of tension -** ^ 

circulation of theae unproved charges and the war-cnau wm stisri bg Inti mated 
parties to further accentuate the situation* «• have deal* else where In tale report 
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war-crisis. The crisis n it affected India was political and the war-aims 
which the Working; Committee caned upon the British Gorernment to declare, had 
nothing to do with the communal problem. The British Government however 
waa not alow to take advantage of internal quarrels. To avoid this being done 
u detriment of the country, Pandit Jnwaharlal resumed personal contacts 
with Mr. Jinnah. The communal problem apart, the Working Committee was 
anxious to evolve a common approach to the political issues connected with the 
war-crisis. Pandit Nehru’s talks with Mr. Jinnah however did not lead to desired 
result. The communal problem was not discussed at all in these talks. Mr. 
Jinnah wanted to postpoue it for a later date in Bombay. Pandit Nehru expressed 
to resume talks whenever and wherever it suited Mr. Jinnah. 

. It was expected that with the resignation of Congress Ministries the communal 
tension would decrease and favourable nrmospliere created for efforts to compose 
all internal differences. The resolution passed by the Working Committee 
emphasised that the freedom that the Congress contemplated for the country 
included the full recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities to which 
the Congress had always pledged itself. They also emphasised that the easiest 
method of arriving at a solution of the communal problem was provided by 
demand for a Constituent Assembly. It would represent the various parlies and 
interests in the country according to their exact numerical strength and set at rest 
the otherwise interminable controversies with regard to the representative character 
of this or that organisation. Muslims would have representation on it to the 
full extent of their numerical strength in the country, through separate electorate, 
if they so desired. Beau* may be reserved for other accepted minorities. It would 
be the special responsibility of tlic Constituent Assembly to frame safeguards to 
the satisfaction of the minorities. Matters whereon agreement whs not possible 
would be referred to a previously agreed Tribunal. The settling of details was ail 
eusy matter if. once The proposition that all communities desired independence, 
with a Constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly, was accepted. This was 
the most democratic method conceivable in the circumstances for arriving at 
an agreed solution. 

While the Congress was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly 
and the couutry whs looking forward to the resumption of talks between Pandit 
Jawnharlal and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the country in 
the shai>e of 'Deliverance Day’ to be observed by the Mussulmans of India on 
Friday December *J-, 19311. Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Mussahnans fo observe 
this day as one of. thanksgiving that the Congress Governments had at lust, ceased 
to function. Meetings were to be held to celebrate the ‘Day of Deliverance’ from 
'tyranny*, oppression and injustice during the last two and a half years when the 
Congress ministries, it was alleged, did their best to flout tbc Muslim opinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and interfered with their religious and social life and 
trampled upon their political and economic rights. While the ministries were 
condemned, the Governors were asked to inquire into the alleged charges and grant 
redress. 

The ‘Deliverance Day’ coming ns it did on the eve of Nehru-Jinnah talks and 
at a time when the couutry was passing through a serious political crisis took the 
country by surprise. Gandhi ji in a statement to the press addressed an earnest 
appeal to Mr. Jinnah to call off the ’Deliverance Day*. Mr. Jinnah, argued 
Gandhi jt, hoA taken upou his shoulders the tremendous responsibility of being 
both- the accuser and the judge. On the one hand, the Governors were requested 
to examine the allegations and, on the other hand, the vast mass of Mussulmans 
were asked to cite the allegations before God* as if they were proved facts and on 
that account to thank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not be right and 
proper to wait for the Governors* opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed ? 
Bardar Yallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Parliamentary Bub- Comm it tee, in a 
statement to the press, repudiated the unfounded allegations made by Mr. Jinnah. 
He stated that when the Muslim League through the Pirpur Coinmmittee first 
made the charges against the Congress Ministries, he instructed them to inquire 
into each allegation aud submit a report. These reports showed that the charges 
were entirely unfounded. Some months later, Dr. Rajendra Prosad, the Congress 
President, offered to submit the charges, if specified, to an independent tribunal 
for inquiry, out Mr. Jinnah spurned the offer, stating that he had placed the 
change* before the Viceroy. When Mr. Jinnah had repeated the charges, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai had instructed every Premier to invite his Governor’s attention to them 
as they were also affected by the charges, and he was informed that the Governors 
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considered the charges •* unwarranted. lie tree therefore constrained to ch««ctene# 
the ('barges as wild, reckless and ml ended to «id» rigor communal |‘*aee. Tbs 
repetition of the unproved charges was the more deplorable in that Tamlit Jinranar- 
lai and 'Mr. Jmnab were about to meet to explore the possibilities of a communal 
settlement. 

The chorus of disapproval coming; even frpm Muslims made Mr. Jinnah to 
change his |H*itiou. lie said that he hiul no quarrel with the Hindu Community. 
The JHflivernnce l>ny was to lie observed by minoiiiicw wlu> hnd all been oppressed 
by the Congress (lovcntinent. All along Congress had been ideuMli.-d by him with 
the Hindu Community, and Congress rule ns Hindu rule Mr. Jinnnli by widening 
the scope of the I Vlivcranec Pay tacitly admitted that Congress, whatever it may 
lie, is not a Hindu organisation. As a mailer of fact if the Congress as a national 
organisation with a indiiiad and economic program me bad not pur died in the 
\ lovitieiai elect iona there would have been only denominational rep resent at ivea in 
the Assemblies. 'Ibe Congress saved the country from this cntsisirof ho. 

The statement of Mr. .Tien ah about the eeli biatioit of ‘J .eliveiance Pay* created 
nil embftiTttssb’tg situation for Pandit Jnwnliitrhil who was to resume talks with him 
in llonihttv. r ]T»e s.a:*ineut revealed a wide gulf between the Congress and the 
Muslim league with regard to the vital political issues fating 1 he lonntiy. Also 
llit* distrust of Mr. .Tiuuali was so deep ph to make all unity talks useless. I'amlit 
Jawahnilal wrote to Mr. Jintiab to tliis itlecl and asked it there was some common 
ground for dtie nssions to yitld fruit. Mr. .litiiiult re; lied that no common ground 
was possible tiiM 'so tong as the Congress is not prepared to trout the Muslim 
I/iimns as the niitbotiiative and rv| ro« iitati'c organisation of the Mussulmans of 
India’’, ami second ‘that we, itl.e League.) emmoi eiuhnse the Cougic** di round for 
the declaration as laid down in the lesolution ol the Winking Com mil tec. eonfinnetl 
by the All-India Coiignss Com mitre on < lelt.ber ]»'. IP '1 lie preliminary condi- 
tion emphasised by Mr. Jtunah involved ie| i:dia!ioo by the Coiigiow ol »l! those 
Muslims who are not in the League, “llierc were n ; lied I’aiubl Nehru a laige 
number ot Muslims in the Congress, who have hern am) mu our closest eollengms. 
’Jbere are. Muslim otgniiieathihs like t lie .lamiaMVChniu. the All India Mua 
Confer «*ik c, the Majlis-i-AInar, the All India Momin idnieieme, etc., apart from 
trade unions which laive many Muslims as their numbers. As h g» iu ml rule, many 
of these or anisation* and imli\id«:a!s have ndoj ml the same | olit Kill platform ah 
we have done iu the Congress. We cannot | ossiblj dissociate ourselves from them 


or disown, them in any way. .... . , ,, , , . 

In ti im! uieunistaiices and with tins ba k-g round the talks were dropped. As 


In tU-se (iteunistai.ces ami with nos tm-K-gionmi me mu ... 

in 10:18 so also now, it was not made known to the Co:igr»s» what prceisHy the 
demands of the Muslim la ague wire. 'Ihe communal I loblem runuincd emntRbed 
in the fog of irrelevant and ini; ossible *‘t oinbiioiife pieeeueut . 


Bengal Dispute 

have in an earlier section of the re; oil related the events lending to the 
disviplinan action taken against 8bri ^ubbas Ou ndra Hose the l us,jie„t of the 
lieiiLul r V C We Live I f IV Ilif history of ll.c nidwi «|ii-iit <;vei.l» in Heinml. 

A icquiri-iou mt oti.iji w»* on July till. V.W of the 15. iij-id I'lovincl.l 

Coti' icm Coiomitu-e at whi-li ll»c then existing hsc-wive ( mih. il «»« dwaolvnl and 
a ne^w Kve utive i ouncil including oliiec-bi aiers was ebekd. . oon alteiwaids this 
Executive Council constituted an Election 'Jnbunal lor the proume t om plain l» 
were received bv the A I. C. C. Uilhe from several members of fhc o d Lxecu.ive 
Ilmt thc Hcu.isiiu.il nifciiut-' Of July -li- "118 invalid hecmuic (1) (here wa« not 
suilUmt imiKC fur the n, feting »s required under the mica and U.e eoiiamution ol 
K !,, l' c. C., C-’) that the nicetii.u and its |.*o.-«<liw* were lualafide a. 
kv ine nm.nl to cir.-umv.iit the .onstijiition |ns«.d by (he A. 1. C. C. »t 
mty were m . » « f 0 f t i lc inhumd, (di that the pt-isoiiH appointed as 

’^^rsSSS 1 KSr*r“ ww s wue 
£Sai 
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The president of the Bengal P. C. C. however made the nominations to the 
executive out of time and without consulting the leaders of the minority .groups. 
To .this, objection was raised by the opposition leaders. In the mean time -a ireSh 
dispute arose in connection with the appointment of the Election Tribunal, as 
provided for in the reoentiv amended All India Constitution. The Working Commi- 
ttee had fixed July 31. 1939 :as the last date for the appointment of the Provincial 
Tribunal. The A. 4 I. C. C. Office and the President received complaints that 
although the constitution as amended in Bombay :had come into force, Provincial 
and District Tribunals had not been constituted in Bengal to deal with the election 
disputes. Instead they ware being dealt with in the old way. The President as 
also the General Secretary Instructed the P. C. C. to appoint the Tribunal in 
conformity with the rules of the constitution as amended at Bombay and refer the 
election complaints to them. The appointment of the Provincial election Tribonsil 
however required at least a Uiree4ourths majority of the provincial executive. This 
majority was not available to the .President iu the Executive Council of Bengal 
P. C. CL It was therefore thought necessary to get over this difficulty by dissolving 
the old Executive and appointing a new Executive in which the necessary majority 
for the appointment of the Tribunal may be available. A meet in. of the P. C. C. was 
requisitioned to elect a new Executive. The meeting as irqiiishit ned was convened ; 
a new executive consisting of the supporters of the President was elected. This 
executive appointed the Tribunal jn toms of the amended constitution. The oppo- 
sition alleged that the new Executive was not projierly elected in as much as the 
requisition for the P. C. C. meeting was not signed by the -requisite number of 
members, that notices were not duly received by severs! members and that seven 
day’s clear notice was not given by post or published in the newspaper as required 
by the rules of the Provincial constitution. These allegations were foniid 
substantially correct. The following extract from the President's judgment sums 
up the case : 

When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which bad been formed 
by the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee, without 
assigning any reason in the notice and Assigning different reasons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisition iats, after it has been allowed to function in spite 
of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion and 
the dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a number of 
members belonging to the minority group redming them to much less than one- 
fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance with the 
rules of the Bengal P. C. C. This Has not been done and the meeting of July 26. 
1939 was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void/' 

A meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held oti August 30. 1939 reviewed the 
two decisions of the Working Committee- one relating to the disciplinary 
action which wns taken against its president and another declaring null and 
void the proceedings of the meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on July 26, 
1939 and the appointment of the Provincial ’Tribunal. The long resolution it 
passed about th^se two matters that “This Committee desires to make it 
clear that if it were to act in consonance with the opinion of the general 
public it should forthwith take the extreme step of defying the above two 
decisions of the Working Committee and such action would be enthusiastically 
received by the public of the province.” The Committee also expressed its 
opinion on a variety of matters wholly unconnected with the points at issue. 
It questioned the validity of the Working Committee itself. It reaffirmed its 
faith in the Executive Council and the Election Tribunal declared null and 
void by the decision of the Working Committee. It hoped that "even at 
this stage the Working Committee will reconsider and rescind the above two 
decisions.” It further resolved that "pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the post of the President of the Bengal P. C. C. be kept vacant 
and all the business of the B. P. C. C. be transacted in consultation with 
Bhri Subhas Chandra Bose”. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha in September 1290 
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considered this reflation of tbe Bengal P. C. C. II noted with regret that 
not only the tone and temper of the resolution but also ita contents are 
objectionable in tbe extreme, wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in 
ita relations to the Working Committee and such as would entitle this com- 
mittee to take serious notire of them/ 1 The Committee decided that it saw no 

reason to revise its decisions which were taken solely in the interests of tbe 

Congress organisation. It therefore called often the Bengal P. C. C. to give 
effect to the two resolutions of the Working Committee and elect a president 

for tbe P. C. C 

The Bengal P. C. C. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in teraw of 
the Congress constitution, tbe duty ol sppointing one devolved on the Wonting 
Committee. The President proposed to the (Secretary of the Bengal P. (X C. 
that if be could suggest names to which all groups would be agreeable he 
would advise tbe Working Committee to nominate them as members of the 
Tribunal. The (Secretary however could give no agreed list. Tbe Working 
Committee was therefore constrained to appoint a tribunal in terms of the 
constitution consisting of the following members : (1) fcliri Batishchandru Gupta, 
(2) Shri Kshitish Prasad Cbatterjee, (3) Shri Priyaranjan Seo. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at 

an emergent meeting adopted certain resolution! by which R again, in 
intemperate language, condemned the decisions of the Working Committee 
about Bengal and demanded their reconsideration and withdrawal. In the 
meantime, complaints had been received by tbe President about the non-coopera- 
tion of the B. P. C. C. officials with the Tribunal whose appointment had 
been disapproved of by tbe B. P. C. C. Executive in one of ita resolutions. 
In particular, the President bad directed tbe B. P. C. O. Secretary t> carry 
out in tbe Rajsbahi dispute tbe interim order of tbe Tribunal pending final 
disposal of tbe dispute by tbe Tribunal. The Executive had also been inaCruetea 
to act up to the provision of their constitution requiring that all monies 
belonging to tbe B. P. C. C. be deposited in tbe bsnk in the name of the 
Tieasurer of the B. P. C. C. These instructions had not been carried out. 

The Working Committee considered the resolutions of the B. P. C. C. 
Executive and noted with regret “that the tone and temper of some of these 
resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming of a provincial 
committee in its relations to tbe Working Committee and to won},™ 

warning that if persisted in, tbe Working Committee, will feel compelled to 
take notice of tbe same." The Working Committee also had reewed certain 
complaints regarding acts and omissions of the Bengal 
The Working Committee noted that the Bengal Executive Council had not 
been following section* 38 end 30 of the Bengel P. a (!■ “srttato 

requiring that all moneys realised for the Bengal P. C. C. shall be deposited 

in the Bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals to he made by cheques 
issued under the joint signatures of the President o* Becj***'? 

Treasurer and that the Secretary may keep with him np to Be. MO «* 

imprest cash. The Secretary of the Bengal P. C. C wne Bated to ” b| nH 
without delay to the A. I..C. C. Office copies of the- audit report for the year 
1937° and The Working Committee also in compliance ** 

XX (di of the constitution deputed the suditors of the A. I. C. C. to taut 
the accounts of tbe Bengal P. C. C. for ^e jeare 1937-38 »nd l 9 ®* »• J® 
October 31 and all other special funds connected with ths B. £ • C. &andto 
■abmit their report before the next meeting of the Working Comm ute^ Th e 
Mwntive of the B. P. C. C. were directed to render full cooperation to the audi tors^ 

The Working Committee further regretted that mapite of their xenotution 
on the subject the Bengal Executive Council massed a resolution 

t p-ntraT l^caislativs Psrty to hind over the A. I. C* 0# fund 

formed out of the contributions of the Congrte* legisla tor* in Bengal tt jj» 
if v c C The Working Committee requested the leader of tM Seagal 
P«ty to trenafer tbe amount of this fund to Mmkm 

Abul ^"wn?k?nir Committee reaffirmed the appointment of toe Election Trflman l 
faeltogal UdSSppTyS rftoe relation T the Bengal Execntire retottog 
to toaTObuoal which tbe Working Committee wae 

”**7 iTta* constitution. The persons constituting too Tribunal wmm 
to tta wtotoL^h? Waking CommktoT not «mnec.edwith say party *4 

a dstached sad impaettal mawmr. 
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Tlie W^ildn" Commit! c»o regretted the action of the Scviefary of the Bengal 
P. C. C. in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Klee! ion Tribunal 
mid directing the sultoniiimte Committees through the press to act in lOntraven- 
tion of the orders of the Tribunal. The Committee called upon the Secretary to 
formally withdraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawal in* the 
press. 

The Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. while it elected a new president of 
the B. 1*. C. 0. oo the advice of 8liri SubltaB Chandra Bose deplored the decision 
Of llie Working Committee regarding the Election Tribunal appointed by the 
Working Committee and expressed its complete want of confidence in it. The 
Secretary of the 11. 1* C. 0. also failed to carry out the sjiecific direction givcu 
to him about Kajtdiahi by the Working Committee. Enable to functiou in 
the absence of cooperation from the B. 1*. C. C. the members of the Tribunal 
tendered their resignations. 

The Working Committee in its meeting deplored this state of things in 
Bengal, and said that the situation called for drastic action under Article 
XI II C (ii) hut they refrained from such action in view of the approaching 
elections. But it was necessary to take steps to ensure fair election. To this 
end the Working Committee appointed on <»</ hvq committee with Maulana 
Abul Knlnrn A /.a«l as Cluurinau to make all necessary nrraugcmcnis in coimec ■- 
tion with elections of delegates to the next. Congress mid Congress (ommittii-s 
in the province. The B. 1*. C. C. and others concerned were ditceted to give 
cooperation to this ad hue commit tee. 

The Working Committee requested the members of the Election Triiuinal to 
withdraw their resignations. 

The Working Committee considered the nv.dit. report submit led by Messrs. S. 
B. Batliboi & Co. Incorporated Accountants. Calcutta, appointed by them to go 
into the B. 1\ C. C. amount*. The auditors received hilt partial cnni -oration from 
the B. 1*. C. C. otliciala. From tire facts as disclosed in the report, it appealed 
as the Working Committee resolution stated that the Secretary of the B. 1* C. C. 
had failed to put its funds in a bank as he wit* bound to do. It was quite clear 
that the Secretary was not in a position to produce the wl ole or any \ art of the 
balance of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day mu! that a sum 
•amounting to Rs. 10371-3-7 was not produced nor hanked by the f-ocrctnry up to 
December 13, 11U9 On which date and long prior thereto the whole of Thai money 
ought to have been at least ready for production if not al:» : ily hnuki-il. Bcsiih* 
ti)is the state of afTuirs ns disclosed by the audit showed that luniks, papers and 
vouchers were not regularly kept. 

The Working Committee considered tliis state of filings to be extremely un- 
satisfactory. It was greatly detrimental to the prestige of the B. 1*. C. C. that a 
large cash balance which at the lowest, computation i-aiuo to ou r ten thousand 
rupees should remain unbanked and otherwise unaccounted for. The Viummtice 
desired the Secretary and Treasurer to take immediate ste; s to keep proper account* 
and see that monies arc disbursed in strict accordance whh the rubs of B. 1*. C. 

Tlie Executive Council of the Bengal !’. C. C. roioidcud the resolution .of 
the Working Committee appointing an mi Imc committee for tomlin-ting elections 
in Bengal. Tbr Council characterised the «j joimment sis “i.nconsiiiaiioiial, ultra 
Qii'vn and <*xt aitc. besides being high-handed and unwanaou-d." r lhc Coirm-il de- 
clined to accept the decision of the Working Commit Ue ami resolved to ootiiiniie 
functioning in accordance with the constitution of the Congress and B. V. C. C. 
Tlie Council also resolved ns an emergency measure to place Its. lu,UO in the 
hinds of £hri tsublias Chandra Bose to execute. the prett-m amt luuue programme 
Of the B. l*. C. C. Tills grant, practically exhausted the cash balance in the bank 
to the credit of B. P. C. C. T1»ia amount consists of the lTovineial share of the 
proceeds of primary membership which should be and is ordinarily used by the new 

r. a a 

The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. issued a circular to the district committees 
asking them not to recognise the ad hoc commit ice and continue to deal with the 
B. P. C. C. 

The Bengal P. C. C. which met afterwards to consider the situation recorded 
its protest agaiust the appointment of the «*# hoc committee but at the same time 
“earnestly requested the Working Commit ice to reconsider their i evolution and not 
to foist their Unwanted ad hoc committee on Bengal congressmen. It however took 
no account of the resolution of its Executive Council refusing to accept tlie ad hoe 
committee and the Secretary's circular to ail subordinate committees asking them 
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to ili*o!*y the Working Comm i ft re resolution ami not to eooperete wi'h the ad hoc 
committee. On the other hand the resolution ‘’recorded its full confidence in the 
present- executive council, the President, Secretary ami olficc-hearers of the ruuimi'ice 
nmi requests them to deal with the Bttuatioa *ss it arose.” it lcquesied its i Wi- 
deiit and Hiri £arat Clnmdru Boae to represent its case at the neat meeting of 
the Working Committee. 

The Working Committee at their meeting considered the resolution of the If. 
P. C. 0. and its Executive. It heard Shri Sarat Chandra Bose at length anil de- 
cided not to alter previous resolutions. The Executive Council of Ben*.*! 1ms since 
reiterated its determination to disregard and disobey the resolution o( the Winking 
Com mince and has cant'd upon the mdKirdinate Committees not to cooperate witn 
tin* nr/ hoc Election Committee appointed by the Working: Commit tre. Elections 
are however being organised by the Committee and many districts mid other co:ii- 
mil lira sit u <•<>>; crating with t e Election Committee. It is unfortunate that on 
a ’count of this controversy and attitude of non-cooper: ‘ion and defiance of the Bengal 
IT«i\ im*i:d Cnuurrsa Com mitt ee nmi its Executive Council, the elections could not 
he cimi; Iciid in lime to enable the Bengal delegates to participate in the Bn si- 
aE-ii : »: il rhviimi. It is liOi*ed, however, that the elections will be contpleuil in time 
for the uicciin.rt of All India Congress Committee on the eve of the Congics»a and 
that tin- delegates vepteHciP.ing most of the districts will join the Conisrn*s. 

It has i*ccn sm Led that the Election Tribunal appointed by the Working (Com- 
mittee had resigned. Die Working Committee aj’i i.intvd another Tribunal in its 
place consisting of h’liri Atul Uhuudra (Jupta as Chairman and Khria Bireiidra 
Kumar l>o and lliitiH-ndru Kumar Bose as members and they have been function- 
in.. since their appointment. 

In spite of the char and open dafinnee by the Executive Council, the Working 
Committee did not consider it necessary to take any iiuii.cr action in view ot the 
fort iirociinc elections. 1 lowever on February *J7, the Council of the llci: r al 1‘. 1*. 
C. passed a resolution dwaifiliuting the My mousing. Hourly and Jcssorc Idstiict 
'Congress •Commit ccs for -cooperating with rite Bengal (\ingro* Election Committee 
Appointed by the Working Committee. This constituted not only defiance of the 
Working A-'omiuiltec orders hut it was an iiicitnuent to all sulioidimtie committees 
in Bcn:.ul to defy the instructions of a body superior in jurisdiction to .the Bengal 
]». C. C. If the* work of tledi.-m had to go on smoothly. suhodimitc committees 
that were cooperating with the Election Committee needed protection. The Working 
Coin mi Hoc at their meeting of February 1'7 was therefore «vi»a: rained to pass the 
iolhming resolution : 

u 1 he Working Committee understand that the Bengal I*. (\ C. has passed a 
resolution purporting to dirtiiiiliate the M'liirusiug, Htki r Mi and the .lissore district 
Coturcss Committees oil account of their coo; erir'ioii with the Congress Election 
Committee ap| oi ited by the Working Omuiittee by its resolution of i»ec. last, The 
resolution of the Executive Council of the Bengal I’tmiii ini Co: mtcsh Committee 
(Mining ns it doc* after a series, of n<*:s of d -iian ol the Workiir. Coiumittee haves mo 
room lor un\ further condonation of th.ir indis iplinc. The Woiking Coiniuiitee, tlure- 
fo:c, calls upon the Bengal B. C. C. lo show au.se why it should no; be disulldintcd 
under Article Kill of the lon.res.A ( »iesii # nuon. The Brcsidcut is an t housed ufter 
receiving such explanation as may he ollhrcd to take a-iion tle jcon and, it sutisficii, 
to pots orders withdrawing all recognition from the present Bengal lWin-ud Con- 
gress Com mil tee and farther authorises him to take «m*h furl her a. lion oh may 
be necessary ill consequence ihircof U>r cm tying on the Congress work in that 

District Congress Committees of Mymeiisin.d:, lloo dy and Jrssore and 
all other district committees in Ben.:.! are hereby informed t!s»i all aetious taken 
bv the Bengal 1\ C. C. or its Executive council for linaiiiiiatiug and otherwise 
interfering with their loyally f o the resolutions mtd direct ions of the Working Coin* 
mitce are null and void and shall lur e no 

“Tending final ord. is by the I ■resident af.er receipt of any explanation that the 
Bengal 1*. C. C. or its Executive Council oti'ers. the Bengal 1’. C. C. and its Excvti- 
tivo'couueil are susjTiided and their powers shall be exercised by the aforemen- 
tioned Election Committee.” 

Affairs In Indian States 

The Year 1WS saw the rapid growth of political consciousness in Indian 
States. The movement for civil liberties and self-government spiwid over all the 
States, big and small. The princes naturally looked upon this with suspicion sad 
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boatilit.y. They suppressed tbe movement with violence. In some States where the 
movement was too strong for suppression an attempt was made to come to terms. 
It was however soon discovered that this was only a device to gain time. The 
rulers in their effort to combat the reform movement, like their British masters, 
did not hesitate to foment communal passions. In some places as in Limbdi the 
criminal elements were encouraged to harass the reformers. 

The enthusiasm in some H rates owing to the nature and extent of repression 
could not be always confined to non-violent means. In a few places there was some 
violence. The Hatters were new to the technique of satyagrah. Violence gave the 
authorities opportunity for severe repression. The people were not trained to the 
sacrifices necessary for a prolonged struggle. In smaller States, where the repres- 
sion was most inhuman, the population was too small to keep up the fight for 
long, lleln from outside could not do much, it was, therefore, felt that if the 
tempo of the movement was not regulated, there would be reaction and demoralisa- 
tion. Gandhiji sensed the danger. He therefore advised stisi>en8ion of civil dis- 
obedience in several States, and asked the people to concentrate on the constructive 
programme to prepare themselves better for a future fight. 

The paramonut power looked not only unconcerned while all this repression 
was going on, but rendered help by means of troops wherever the demand was 
made for them. It affords protection to the States without insisting upon justice 
being done to the people of the States. Whenever it is the question of its own 
interest, and tbe prestige of its political department there is no hesitation to inter- 
fere. Kulera have been dethroned and exiled for reasons best known to the Politi- 
cal Department. The ostensible reason is misgovern men t. But misgovernment 
only means failure to carry out the will of the political department or any of its 
officers. Real misgovernment is not the concern of the paramount power. It 
tolerates mediaeval barbarism. In British India the princes are used like minorities 
for frustrating Indian aspirations. They are one of the minorities and are the 
special charge of the paramount power. They were introduced in the proposed 
Federation to defeat the will of the Indian people to freedom. The Federation has 
disappeared from the stage but the war has come in to fill the gap. The princes 
protest at the top of their voices their loyalty to the paramount power and their 
love for liberty and democracy. They have been vying with each other in the ex- 
pression of their identification with the British empire. They have placed all their 
resources at the disposal of the crown. They all are in alliance with the so-called 
democratic powers and against Hitlerism which they claim to hate except in their 
own little territory. Neither the British Government nor the princes see the 
humour of the situation, Self interest, however it may laugh, in private, keeps up 
appearances in public. The Viceroy goes about commending this loyalty as if it 
were the free expression of normal, healthy individuals who love things that are 
good and beautiful and hate injustice,, tyranny and oppression. The princes are the 
creatures of the present order and they know they have no existence apart from it. 
With it they sink or swim. The paramount power recognises their utility as that of 
the minorities in India to show to a doubting world that India needs England and is 
behind it. They must have their reward. The power that keepa alive the tyranny 
of these princes stands self-condemned. However mistaken be the ideas of Hitter, 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considers to be tbe good of his people. 
For whose good does the princely order exist and whom does it represent, whom 
does it benefit ? England by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy in the 
states onhr shows that in India it occupies the same position as the princea and 
therefore there is natural fraternisation. The princes are useful to Britain ; Britain 
is useful to them. 

We give below the course of events in some of the Indian States : 

In Ttavaneore 

Travancore ia supposed to be one of the most advanced and progressive States 
in India. It has as its Diwan. Sir P. C. Ramaswami Iyer, once a nationalist And 
yet, the policy adopted by the Travancore Administration towards the movement 
tor responsible government in the State has been reactionary in the extreme. In 
1938 the State Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against a 
series of arbitral orders issued by the Travancore Government prohibiting meetings 
of tbe State Congress within the State. One of these orders declared the entire 
organisation of the State Congress illegal. The movement of civil resistance gained 
momentum as time passed. Repression including firing on unarmed crowda was 
resorted to. About COO people were put behind prison ban. The Government 
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mlMi that the movement was too strong aud widespread for suppression. The 
COO prisoners were unconditionally released and some sort of civil liberty established. 
But the iron hand of repression was not loeg in appearing again. The State 
Congress was a thorn in the side of the bureaucratic administration. In 1939 
civil resistance was renewed. A general round-up followed. Just when Travancbre 
was in the thick of the fight Gandhi ji advised suspension. The Travancore Congress 
faithfully obeyed Oandhin's advice. The halt was called to give the Diwan an 
opportunity to reconsider the situation created by his wrong policy and render 
Justice to the State Congress. Correspondence was exchanged between the Diwan 
and the State Congress. The Diwan laid down imi>o?sible conditions for n 
settlement All talk of res»>onflible government was to cease and whatever 
constitutional reforms the Diwan might introduce must he preceded by an 
abandonment by the State Congress of any organised effort for responsible 
government. 

When negotiations failed, the State Congress resumed its constructive activities 
and the Diwan his repressive policy. The Diwan's wrath was visited on several 
newspapers in the State. There was a fall in the number of journals which catered 
for the education of the public. A series of mraHurcs were adopted for breaking 
the prestige and power of the State Congress. A deputation waited on Qandhiji 
to acquaint him with the worsening situation in Travancore and obtain hia advice. 
On a study of all the facts Gandhi ji found himself unable to resist the demand 
for a renewal of the struggle, lie however laid down his indispensable conditions 
of non-violence and discipline. The people are preparing themselves for a further 
struggle. The Diwan is usiug the pica of war in Europe for perpetuating and 
accentuating the policy of repression. 


In Mysore : 


The agreement arrived at in 193S between the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel and Kripnlaiiiji proved an uneasy truce. Promises made 
were not kept by the administration, 'lhc order of deportation passed against two 
Mysoreans on the plea that they were not Mysoreans was not withdrawn. The 
prohibition order passed under section 114 Or. P. C. forbidding the public from 
holding any meeting in the Town Hall maidan in Mysore was not only not 
witlidrawii but renewed on expiry. The final blow to tho pact came when the 
Government refused to accept a substitute nominee of the Congress for a seat on 
the Reforms Committee. The gentleman holding the scat on behalf of the 
Congress resigned the membership of the Congress and thus disentitled himself to 
represent the Congress. The Government however refused to fill this seat by 
another nominee of the Congress. No reason was given for the refusal. These 
arbitrary acts of the administration were significant of the new mentality governing 
it. The State Congress was in no mood to ai quiesce. Before ^ however resuming 
the struggle they wanted to explore all means ot avoiding it. The Congress sought 
interviews with the Diwaii but there was no response from the latter, ibere was 
no way of ending this stalemate except through a resumption of the struggle. 
Fresh efforts for a rapprochement were however directed to be made by the 
Working Committee of the State Congress before launching civil resistance. 1st 
September 1939 was fixed ns the time limit after the expiry of which they would 
be free to take an aggressive line of action, let of September came without the 
least reaiKmse from the Government. The fight was launched, lhe repressive 
machinery of the State is now working in full swing. Gandhiji has again adviaed 
suspension and hia advice bos been accepted. 

Id Jaipur : 


It will be recalled' that Shri Jnmnalal Bajaj, member of the Working 
Committee and President of the Jaipur Praja Maudal was arrested m February 
1939 for defying au order prohibiting him from entry into Jaipur State. He was 
going there for famine relief and to preside over a meeting of the Praia Maodal 
which was not an illegal association. He was released in Auguat after a barraaaing 
detention of more than six months Soon after his release Jamnalalji engaged 
himself in explorin ' possibilities of a satUfs.-tory sett emeot between the Jaipur 
Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Praja Mandal had laun^ a M»pdgq 
of civil resistance for wiuuing not resj onstble government but e leme ntary civil 
liberties,— the liberty to pursue constructive activities and peaceful educative 
propaganda among tne masses with a view to preparing them for 
government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 


96 
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Shortly after the release of Shri Jaranalalji the Public Meetings and Procession 
Regulation Act was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of the authorities 
to end the tensioo and appease the people. Shri Jamnalalji therefore had a 
aeries of interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his 
accustomed patience The interviews yielded the desired. settlement. The main 
terms of the settlement were (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the 
lifting of ban on all newspapers (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public 
Societies Act So as to render unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all (pinners in Jaipur us a fitting result of 
the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

The latest news from Jaipur is however disturbing. The Prajn Mandal is 
asked by the authorities to get itself registered. This is manifestly contrary to the 
Durbar-Praja Mandal Agreement. Negotiations are afoot for averting this breach of 
the agreement. 


In Hyderabad 

Hyderabad is a State with the largest population and the largest revenue. Tt 
is also, next to Kashmir, the largest Stale in point of territory. Hut politically it 
is among the most backward and reactionary Stales. The State takes particular 
care to prevent the entry of 'undesirable outsiders’ into the Stale. Often the lead- 
ing Indian papers are prohibited entry into the State territory. 

The Arva fcatyug rah which went on in Hyderabad for over a year had a 
successful ending, 'lhe Nizam Government conceded in substance the religious 
demands for which the Satyagrah was launched. The Satyagrah was withdrawn, 
but not before the sat yag rah is ‘had undergone the humiliations and miseries of a 
State jail. Several prisoner died in jail. 

The Government also announced a scheme of so called reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the existing system. 'J he bulky report of the lieforms Commi- 
ttee has tried to prove the unsuitability of responsible and representative Government 
for the people of the State. The sovereignly, in other words, the autocracy of the 
Nizam has been aliirmed and reaffirmed and every effort to detract from its absolute 
character is discountenanced. To give the reforms however a ‘progressive’ appearance 
a scheme iB formulated for establishing paiichuyuts in villages. The crux of the 
problem in Hyderabad today is that of civil liberties. They find no place any- 
where in the ‘Reforms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad State Congress still continues. 

In Orissa ; 

The Working Committee of Orissa People’s Conference appointed p. Committee 
of inquiry to go into the condition of affairs in various States in Orissa. The report 
submitted is a revealing document, 'lhe state of tilings disclosed is indescribably 
bad and is going from bad to worse. The princes of most of these Ktaics live a 
life of extravagance and self-indulgence. The liberty and property ami life of their 
subjects are at their arbitrary disposal. The report deluils incredible tales of 
tyranny and vice. The princes with possibly one or two exceptions spend at least 
50 per cent of the revenue on themselves, their family and their favourites. A 
considerable bulk of the remaining 50 per cent, if not the whole of it, is H|»eiit on 
persons employed for exacting taxes and practising extortions. Civil liberties are uu 
unknown phenomenon. Public meetings are not permitted, newspapers are banned 
at will. Detentions without trial, summary punishment of inconvenient subjects, 
arbitrary confiscations of property, extortionate fines, beatings and torture ate of 
frequent occurrence. 

The people petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the Paramount power from 
whom the curings of the princes are not concealed, for relief, but with little success. 
The power that nurses the Petty States fails to provide protection to the i»oor and 
oppressed people. If their doings were known to an average Englishman, he would 
hang his head in shame for his country. Hut Imperialism knows neither shame 
nor numanity. In shcor desperation the people took to civil resistance with its 
consequent woe and suffering. This was represented as active rebellion, Hritish 
troops were called to assist the rotate forces in suppressing this rebellion. Kcvcrnl 
people were shot down in Dheukanal. Gangpur and Kanpur. Unable to bear this 
repression a great exodus took place from these .Slates. From 2"> to 30 thousand 
people migrated into the province of Orissa. A demand supjiorted by the British 
authority came from the rulers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus. 
This Congress Government in Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time 
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» ministerial crisis was threatened. But the ministry resisted to the last the 
pressure from the Governor. Gangpur was another tragedy. A peaceful crowd was 
fired, upon resulting in a great number of deaths. The popular demand for an 
inquiry was refused. The President of the States Peoples Conference appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry but the British agent refused permission to this Committee 
to enter the State concerned. 

The British officials promised redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 
done or is likely to be done. 


In Limbdi : 


Limbdi is a small State in Kathiawad. It has a population of 40,000 and an 
average annual revenue of Rs. 9,00.0)0, The incidence of taxation per capita in 
this state is Rs. 22.5. as against Rs. 6.5 for India. Every conceivable article of 
commerce is a state monopoly. The reader can imagine the oppression practised in 
imposing the monopolies on an impoverished peasantry. When repeated entreaties 
and representations for relief failed the people under the guidance of the Praja 
Mandal had recourse to civil resistance. This was suppressed with frightful 
repression. The peasants were hunted out of their homes. The merchant clais 
which formed the backbone of the movement came in for special attention. Their 
houses were allowed to be burnt and their property looted. When their life was 
made unbearable they performed Hijrat. gome people weakened under this terrible 
steamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of concession to the popular demand, some reforms are 
announced. They are an eye-wash. 

What has been narrated here is true of other States also. Details vary but 
the main outliue is the fuimc everywhere. Kashmir, States in the Punjab. Rajputana, 
Kathiawad, Ivarnatak, Central India and Simla States all tell the same tale of 
people awakening to the sub-human conditions of tlieir existence, and mustering 
courage to live healthier and more normal lives and the same tale of repression, 
woe and suffering. 

The All India States Peoples Conference met this year at LudhianA under the 
Presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It was a great success. It took stock of 
political awakening in States big ami small. It passed a number of resolutions 
covering various aspects of the States problem. It welcomed the great awakening 
among the people of the States all over India and the progress made by them in 
their struggle for responsible government and establishment of civil liberty, it 
demanded the liquidation of the Indian Stales system. It expressed its appreciation 
of and gratitude to the National leaders, socially Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they had given in the struggles of the States peoples and the part they are taking 
in guiding these. . . 

The Conference passed resolutions expressing its solidarity with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot. Mysore, Jaipur. Mewar and other States iu their atruggle 
for responsible government. It expressed its considered opinion that only those 
States which have a population exceeding 20 lakhs or revenue exceeding 50 lakhs 
could be units of a federated India. The rest of the States were to be suitably 

amalgamated.^ t ^ c p U blic workers to organise constructive work, particularly in 
the villages, such as spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical relief aud literacy etc. and through tiicse services to secure the confidence 


of the masses. , , .. ... . a 

In view of this awakening and the Congress policy with regard to it, 

the Conference resolved that the struggle in Indian States should be coordi- 
nated with the wider struggle for Indian Indci»endcnce. It authorised the 
Standing Committee to take steps to this end. 1 he standing : committee i of the 
All-India State’s Peoples Conference adopted a resolution at Wardlia authorising 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and l>r. Pattabhi Sitaramayya to represent the 
States Standing Committee before the Working Committee of Congress. 

Congress Governments 

The Conpreas Minietriee rr.ipi.cd in the 6ret week of Octotar lor nawne 
«et forth iu another |.art of the rei-ort. They functioned altogether for two 
ywra and some month.. We pive here a brief .tatement . in flguree of u* 
Kt.thathave accrued to the |* 0 |.le through the verwue leg Utetire and 

executive meaeure. undertaken by them L _ o8 ™ l i co | M . «_ 

These benefits were not confined to any particular community ant were 
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for the general muse of the people. In Bombay alone, the public, specially 
the .poor, gained about seven crores annually from only 3 items, namely, 
prohibition, labour and land legislation. In addition to this the iwusants gained 
about 40 crores owing to the Debt Redemption legislation. Other provinces 
•how as great advantages accruing to the public from the |>olicics followed by 
Congress Governments. 

The figures given here are not exhaustive. They represent only a part 
of the benefits conferred by the Congress Governments. Their activities in the 
field of literacy, village uplift and social amelioration of the people have been 
as fruitful. 


Madras < 

Ca6h value of the benefit per annum. 


Item Its. 

Prohibition (Loss to the Government 

Rs. 6 'i.0O,(X)O) 2.60,00.000 

Land Revenue Remission 1038-39 71,40,00 

Potentially estimated gain to Agricultural 
debtors. Debt Relief (The Agriculturists 

Relief Act.) 50,00,00,000 

Arrears written ofT under the Agricultural 

Debt Relief Act. 300.00,000 

Harijan uplift: 1937-38 8.35.000 

1938- 39 9,38,300 

1939- 40 10,0*130 


Bombay 

1. Prohibition : The Government losing 

Rs 180,00.000 

2. Ab a result of the recommendations of 

the Textile Inquiry Committee 
adopted by the Congress Government 

3. Amendment of the Land Revenue Code 

4. Debt Redemption bill 


Rs. 


5.00,00,000 


95.00. 000 

30.00. 000 
30 to 40 

crores of rupees (non-rccurring). 


United Provinces 


Item Rs. 

Land Revenue : Remission in revenue 

(1) to Landlords 3 57,00,000 

(2 1 to Tenants It 1.71,1 HUM 

Remission of Stayed Arrears Art 9.U),<nu>m 

Prohibition I.UJ.OU.OUO 

Sugar Gone Control : 

(1) 1938-39 2.00,00,000 

(?) 1939-40....- 0,UU,UU,UU0 


Orissa 

1. Onssa Tenancy Act 4,00,000 

2. The Madras Estates Land Act Amend- 

ment Bill (awaiting the Viceroy’s assent) ]0.(X\000 

3. Water rate in North Orissa under the Mahanadi system was reduced by 

25 |>er cent as a permanent measure from 19.18. The canal irrigation 
system is extended. 

4. Grazing fee is reduced in all government forests by 50 per cent. New 

conveniences are made available in South Orissa. 

5. Labour: The system of unpaid Lulsnir and ranad abolished. The Orissa 

Moneylenders Act was passed by which, among otlicr things, no money- 
lender could recover more Ilian an equal amouut of tlic principal a a 
interest. 

8. The Orieaa Court fees Act was passed which reduces scales of court fees in 
8outh Orissa. 

7. Prohibition of opium waa introduced in the district of Balaaore 
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L The grant of from 25 per cent, to 31 per oent remiuion in the land imnue 
aeaewment for 1938-39 2ROO.OOO 

ilUAW. ‘““15® 

3. Education : An additional grant of 2,80,000 

4. 1939-40 Remission 42,00,000 

5. Prohibition : Total prohibition of opium was introduced in Dibrugarh and 

Bibsagarh subdivisions from April 15, 1939. The experiment was welcomed 
with enthusiasm. Many voluntary agencies sprang up to push forward 
the campaign. A large number of treatment centres and temporary hos- 
pitals were opened where the addicts were treated b; 


pitais were opened where the addicts were treated by trained doctors. 
About 10,000 registered and over 5000 unregistered addicts were cured of 
the opium habit. Loss of Revenue from the sale of opium it estimated 
at Rs. 4.50,000 and the cost of the campaign at lls. 1,00,000 

Bihar 

Tenancy Legislation Rs. 2,50,00,000 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act 1 50,00,000 

(This year being an abnormal year, the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Rs. 2 \ crores). 

Prohibition. (Loss of Revenue Rs. 20 lakhs), 60,00.000 

Debt legislation : Under the Bibar Money Lenders’ Act maximum rates of 
interest have been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in case of secured and 12 per 
cent p. a. in case of unsecured debts, subject to the proviso that in no 
case shall the interest paid exceed the principal. 


Central Provinces 

Relief in Land Taxes Rs. 11,87,170 

Textile Labour 5,00,000 

Prohibition (The Government losing 9 lakhs) 27,00,000 

Reduction in Grazing etc, 1,18,000 

Irrigation rates 2,00,000 

Debt Concilation up to March 1939 5,83,00,000 

Observance of Days 

A large number of ‘Days’ were observed during the year under report 
The year began with the President Subhaa Chandra Bose’s appeal to observe 
23rd April ns anti-war Day. Meetings were held all over the country where 
resolutions were passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the 
British Parliament empowering the Central Government to act independently 
of the provincial Governments in the event of war emergency arising at any 
time, thus curtailing further the powers of the Provincial governments. The 
resolutions also affirmed India’s resolve to non-violently resist any attempt 
involving India in such a war or to exploit India’s man -power or natural 
resources for war purposes. 

The national week was observed throughout the country from April 6 
to 13. Meetings, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Kliadi formed 
aa usual the principal features of the celebrations. April 13tb was observed as 
the Jalianwala Bagh Day. 

May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners Day throughout the 
country in response to the President’s appeal. At meetings^ held, speeches were 
made urging the release of political prisoners, especially in Beogal and the 
Punja b. 

The country celebrated Gandhiji’s seventy-first birthday with enthusiasm, 
A whole fortnight was devoted to the promotion of activities dear to Gandbiji. 
such as the propaganda and sale of Khadi. Large stocks of khadi were disposal 
of. Public meetings were held everywhere and the ngnificance of Gandhijt's 
life, message and philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory 

resdiUioDs^paf^L^ ^ observed, as every year, as the Independence Day. Thla 
year’s celebrations had a special significance. To the 

y mr 
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had any conscientious objection to pledge themselves to ply the cbarkha 
regularly, to refrain from repeating that part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, Tins celebrated with special enthusiasm. It began 
with Prahhat Pheries followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the 
evening there were huge processions terminating in public meetings where the 
full implications of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. 
After that the pledge was Administered by the Chairman of the meeting. 
There was no interference on the part of the Government and the day passed 
off peacefully. As usual members of all communities and classes participated 
in the celebrations. Our Muslim countrymen were as conspicuous by their 
presence as in other years in spite of the appeal of the League President to 
boycott the day 


R3rd. Session — Ramgarh— 19th. & 20th. March 1940 

The Welcome Address 


The following is the t?xt of the Welcome Address delivered by Bdbu 
Rajendra Prosad as Chairman of the Reception Committee : — 

It is a great good fortune of the province of Bihar that within its Bhort 
life of 30 or 32 years it has got this third opportunity of making arrnge- 
ments for a session of the Indian National Congress. I extend to you alia 
most cordial and enthusiast ic welcome. 1 hope that now that you have taken 
the trouble of coming all the way to this place, you will not mind any 
inconvenience And discomfort that you may have to bear on account of short- 
comings in our arrangements. Where you see the arrangements for the 
Congress today wsh only some months ago a jungle-a jungle of the same kind 
that you sec standing some hundred or two hundred yards away from the 
pandal and on the fringes of Mazharpuri. It was no easy task to clear this 
jungle and to construct Mnzknrpuri and to arrange for supply of water and 
light to it. But all difficulties melted away in the presence of the enthusiasm 
of our workers and particularly of the engineering staff. The engineers could 
not have succeeded in their task, if all those who are connected with thia 
province had not helped us with money and other workers and particularly the 
labourers had not giveu them their full cooperation. During the last three 
weeks we have had rain on several occasions— sometimes heavy rain like what 
we have during moiisoons, and much that had been constructed has bad to 
be reconstructed twice or thrice over again. This added considerably to our 
costs and to the labour of our workers, but their coursge never faltered and 
you see Mazharpuri as it is today. Therefore, while extending to you a most 
hearty welcome 1 also wish to otter to all those who worked and helped our 
cordial thanks. 

Bihar and its Historical Importance 


Bihar is considered a backward province. This is true today. But Bihar hat 
not been%lways like this nor is it going to remain like this in future, because 
it has all those resources which go to make a country or a nation great It will 
not be proper for me to give a detailed history of Bihar. For a task like thia I 
have not got the ability nor have you the time. I desire to say only this that 
since the days of the Mnhabharat right down to the time of Bakhtyar Khilji, Bihar 
bad a very high place in the history of India and It will be no exaggeration to say that 
there were long periods when 1 the hip’ory of India was the history of Bihar writ 
large. Jarasandli was a king of Bihar who gave many defeats to Srikrishna snd 
reminders of the name of Jarnsandh are found even to-day at Rajgir. The birth- 
place of Budltism and Jainism is Bihar and the province owes its name to their 
Vihars. Every particle of the dust of a large portion of this province is sanctified 
by the tread of feet of Goutam Buddha ana 3 in a Mahavira and their memorials 
have been discovered scattered all over by research scholars. For a thousand years 
or more Budhism grew, flowered and flourished in this region and it was from 
here that it spread towards Bouth and North and East and West to distant lands. 
Twigs of the Mshsbodhi tree were taken to Ceylon and planted there, and you can 
see the descendant of the tree at Anuradhpur where, tradition has it, the light lit 
there is literally burning even to-day. There ia no lend south of Ceylon right down 
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t° tile South Pole, On the north Budhism pawed to Nepal and crossing Tibet 
made Turiustan on one side and China aud Japan its own, on the other. Oil the cast 
it crossed over to Burma, Siam, Sumatra and other islands, it reached the furthest 
corners of the then known world. On the west it was accepted by the Afghan 
country and reached Turkistan. To-day when it is found only in name in the land 
of ita birth, nearly one-fourth of humanity seeks shelter and consolation from it. 

Jainism remained confined within the borders of India. Both Budhism or 
Jainism were born near about the same time ami the same place and they spread 
also in India. The former conquered Lite world and left its homeland ; t lie other 
considered it better to remain within India’s holders and even lo-du> regulates the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of men and women. It is a curious thing that 
Jaiuism starting from North Bihar passed through Chhota Nagpur or Jharkhand 
and progressed along the east cost to the south and from there took a north-wester- 
ly course and ultimately reached Gujarat and Rujmitaun and spread its benevolent 
inisience. In those areas aud iu the south it has its largest number of votaries. 

Republics Flourishing in JJjiiau 

The history of Rili&r is not illustrious by reason only of the religions it gave birth 
to. It has seen great empires. The empires of those days were not like the empires of 
these days but of a different kind. People often say that India did not know democracy 
and that there is some thing in the soil and climate of this place which makes 
autocratic Government alone successful. The history of Bihar furnishes incontrover- 
tible evidence against this ignorant assertion. Just about the same time when the 
Greek Republics were fighting against each other and even before that there were 
republics flourising in this province; and if you like to know something about 
them you have only to turn to the researches of the late Mr Kashi Prasad 
Jayaswal, the results of which are recorded in his books. After the end of the 
republics Chandragupla established his empire and alter him BindiiHum and Asoka 
extended it over the whole of Hindustan. Asoku’s pillars are to he found in all 
partB of the country and they not only furnish proof of the extui’ of his great 
empire hut the inscriptions on them show also the heights which India had 
attained in these days. After the Maurya Empire the Gupta Empire came into 
existence and this also covered practically the whole of India. The high culture 
and civilization of those days have been the subject of encomium ami praise by all 
historians. After the Gupta Empire the Pal Dynasty ruled und it was also a line 
of great rulers. 

No empire equal in extent to those empires was ever established in any 
other part of India. These empires covered a larger area than the Moghul 
Empire and the British India Empire of today. The length ami breadth of an 
empire, however, are not its greatest characteristics Bihar has also furnished 
material for man’s progress. You read stories about the old liisliis in books 
and places are pointed out as having been the scenes of their tupasi/a. 
Buddha and Mahabir were of this province. Among the older Kish in the places 
where Sringi Rislii, Gautam. Vishwamitra, Vanishm, Ixmias ami Duilmsa did 
their tapaaya are regarded even to-day us places of pilgrimage. The science of 
language of Tanini was tested here in Patna, ( hannkya ought to occupy a very 
high place amongst the learned men of ancient India and of the whole woild. His 
Artha-shaatra favourably compares with some of the best writings of modern day. 
Arvabhatta who a thousand years More Galileo proved that the earth revolves 
round the sun and not the sun round the earth made his marvellous discovery 
in this province. Nalanda continued to be a great scat, of learning for several 
hundred years. There thousands of teachers and pupils used to live together. 
Excavations have brought out some of the buildings of those days which are 
well worth a visit. Bhikshus of Nulanda went to 'iibbet and propagated 
Buddhism there. 

Empire op Asoka 

Will it be hoping for the im]K>ssihlc if we were to hope that to-dny when a 
great part of the world is engaged in mortal conflict aud reddening it with human 
blood that like the Asoka of old who after having conquered Orissa after a cruel 
war taw that shedding of human blood was a great sin and changed the entire 
outlook of his empire, gave up his sword and sent out his son and daughter to 
distant lands to establish an altogether different kind of empire, even so will some 
one arise in the world and having put an end to bloodshed establish the empire 
ol love and peace ? That empire of Asoka which he had established with his 
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sword disappeared more than 2,000 years ago but the other empire in which he 
had bound together peoples of different lauds not with a chain of steel but with a 
gulden silken cord of love is still flourishing and will continue to flourish. If I 
could skip over 2,000 years I could say that on that self-same land our great 
General after returning from foreign lands lias striven to show us the self-same 
path nnd it was from here that Gandhiji taught us liis first lesson in sntyagroha. 
The history of these 2.000 years is a long history and all those who were either 
the original inhabitants or new -comers to these parts have contributed in their 
own way to its making. When Slier Khan took the spade in liis own hands along 
with his ordinary soldiers and labourers to dig trenches and received the ambassador 
of the Moghuls ‘in that very condition, lie presented an example of that plain 
living and high thoughts and deeds which have ever been the cause of our pride 
and glory. 

That portion of Bihar where this great assemblage is meeting to-day has 
its own ixyulinriticB. In beauty it is matchless. Its history too is wonderful. 
These parts arc inhabited very largely by those who are regarded as the original 
inhabitants of India. Their civilization differs iu many respects from the civilization 
of other people. The discovery of old articles shows that this civilization is very 
old. The Adihasis belong to a 'different stock (Austrick) from the Aryaa and 
people of the same stock are spread towards the south-east of India in the many 
islands to a great distance. Their ancient culture is preserved in these parts to 
a considerable extent, perhaps more than elsewhere. It is not, however, as if the 
Aryas and the Adibasis never mingled with one another. As a matter of fact 
there have been considerable intermixture and exchange. Aryas have taken many 
things from them and they have taken many things from the Aryas. With all 
this, however, they have kept themselves apart. It is the opinion of experts that 
tiie colour ami facial expression of the Biharis, the formation of their bouIs and 
even their language exhibit clear unmistakable marks of their influence. Having, 
however, once cast their influence on the Biharis, Adibasis have made much of 
our culture and our speech tlnir own. On the Uazaribagh plateau the dialect 
generally spoken is the dialect of South Bihar, namely, magahi, ami on the Ranchi 
plateau the dialect spoken is Nagpuria ami learned men hold that it is a branch 
of Bhojpuri of western Bihar. It is not as if this inter-mixture and exchange 
between the Aryas ami the Adibasis have taken place in Bihar alone. From 
Burma right down to the eastern shores of Imlo-Ohina civilization has been 
influenced by our mutual co-operation. Some 1,800 years ago our people from 
Clmmpa (Biiagalpur) migrated and established the Ghampa colony in lndo-China. 
That is an incident, in the history of the past which Bihar played among the 
Austrieks of the South-East. Ir 4l ... 

(tod has made this province very rich. The land of the northern portion is 
as fertile as any in India. You can grow almost every crop and almost every 
fruit that von like. Within the bowels of the earth in the southern w>rtion of 
the provini'e’therc are to he found some of those things which are considered the 
most valuable in this age. Nearly two-thirds of the total* production of the coal 
of the country is extracted from the mines of this province. AVe have practically 
a monopoly in iron, copper and aluminium, ores and mica in also found in large 
quantities. You can see some of the beauty of the jungles from where you are 
aiiiim' The wealth extracted from the forests is also not inconsiderable. Lac 
is also our special product in which we surpass all other proviuces. 


m 'A IlMNP FOLLOW lilt OF GANPHIJI* 

In spite of all this, however,— our old history ami present sources of wealth— 
this province is poor. It. is backward in education. We are unable to compete 
with' others in modern methods of worldly dealing. People often say that thie 
province is a blind follower of Gandhiji. The fact is true. And why should it 
' . i.A 9 sc. who within recent times has opened our eyes and the eyes of 


> IB a blind follower ot liiuiunip. me ikui ■» "“J .nuum it 

? He it is who within r ere nt times 1ms opened our eyes mid the eyes of 
of India nml we consider it a mutter of pride to work along the path 
clmikeii out by him ami it is our determination and prayer that God may Hive 

ns lh ^‘ ren *j!) h |° RRy^rhis man is reciting only old and stale stonea. We do 
not care for wieient history, nor do we consider it necessary to look .back to past 
thine*. We are keen on knocking at tlm door of revolution which wiU tom 
every thins topsy-turvy in this world. The world is moving with such > tremendous 
.need that it is difficult even to know where it is moving to and this man is 
Kg «• engaged on outworn things.’ All that I can say is that thsee an 
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SlSi?li 2 l! , .K?-wi?I ,r . Pre,id * nt u?* , l •Pwk with .nthority ud I bars neither the 
desire nor the ability to usurp hie fuueiion. 


i.c Ui H 1 B vmjio was nourishing m North Bihar. Ajatsatru was desirous 
iquenng tlie Vajjies and annexing their territory to his kingdom. Gluts m 
a visited lvajgir which was Ajatsatru’* capital and stayed at the hill of 
rut. Ajatsatru deputed his Minister Hasaakar to Buddha to find out what 

» M nitliiimi nu nlirkiit l>!d tr..::: i».»i 


A LESSON FROM THE PAST 

• "}**• however, sometimes draw a lesson from the past and set an 

inspiration from it. I shall close this after placing before you one such incident. 
i/ ier 1 r WaS c .? Vt™* w ,en Ajat Shatm was reigning in South Bihar and the 
Republic of the Vajjies i was flourishing in North Bihar. Ajatsatru was desirous 
of conquering the V allies ' ■ 

Buddha v ‘ * " 

(lidhakut. 

Buddha’s opinion was about his designs against tbc Vajjies. When Buddha came 
to know tne intention of Ajiitsutni he put seven question* to his disciple Anand 
and on getting replies to them gave ilia reply to Ajaisni.rii’s question. He asked: — 
•Anaml, have you _ heard whether the Vanies hold their assemblies frequently and 
whether these assemnlics are well attended’. Auaud replied : ‘l have heard, O 
i iu * . , Bio assemblies of the Vajjies are held frequently and arc well attended.’ 
Buddha said: ihon, O Anand, bo long as the assemblies of the Vajjies continue 
to meet frequently and are well attended you can expect only thoir progress and 
not their destruction, lie put six more questions of this nature and on getting 
satisfactory answers lo them replied \So long as the Vajjies continue to sit 
together, to work together, to perform their national duties together ; so long as 
they continue not to issue arbitrary orders without making laws nor to disobey 
their laws ; so long as they continue to act in a collective way according to the 
rules made by themselves ; so long as they continue to respect their elders, to 
show honour to them, and to accept such of their advice as is worty of acceptance; 
bo long as they continue not to treat harshly or behave rudely towards their 
women ; so long as they continue to respect their Chnityas (religious and national 
shrines) and not to deprive them of old endowments properly given to them; so 
long as they give protection to their arhatu (self-sacrificing learned men) and allow 
arfiata from outside to enter their territories and arhats of their own territory 
to live in comfort ; so long will they continue to prosper and flourish and you 
should expect no harm to them. When Ajatsatru heard this, he became convinced 
that it waB not possible to conquer the Vajjies with his armies. How true even 
today are these seven laws which govern the rise and fall of natious and which 
were promulgated 2 ,jOU years ago. In the hills of Kajgir the rock of Gidhkut 
reminds us of them even Unlay. Difference 


i a e of opinion are natural in any living 
of a well-organized society. Can we 


say of the Congress today that we sit together, work together and do our national 
duty as one man '/ Can we say that we do not disobey rules made by ourselves and 
that we collectively act according to rules regularly bud dowu by ourselves ? Can 
we say with confidence that we reaper i our ciders and listen to and accept their 
advice which is worthy of acceptance ? The strength of the Vajjies lay in these 
fundamental ihattcrs. Our strength will also increase if we are able to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. Buddha on one occasion, showed the assembly of 
the Vajjies to his Bhtkshus and told them Look at this assembly and you can 
form au opinion as to what an assembly of the gods is like, is it not possible for 
us to so organize and conduct, thin our* national organization that Mahatma Gandhi 
may instead of complaining *of indiscipline and violence in us point it out to the 
girls of his Ashram and address to them words similar to those which the Buddha 
addressed to his B'nkshu* i 

Today we me face to face with a big crisis and we are called upon to get ready 
to meet it. May not this old store inspire us and may not the Bibaris who are 
backward gather courage and strength from it not only to offer you a welcome but 
also to take their share in giving effect to the resolutions which you arrive a.t. 

I have only a last request to make. Times are critical. It is very rarely that 
a country or a nation has to face a situation when its whole future can be made 
bright by one right step or may be marred by one wrong step, ihe Congress is aa 
organization of Lite whole country. It has undertaken the great 
its freedom. Each one of us must undei stand and realize his own personal 
responsibility in this. We may not allow this great work to suffer by our Diligence 
or laziness We may not also injure it by wron* actionin our r “ bl ?“" i ' J; ® .“P 
not allow ourselves rest under the false impression that it »• the busineea of tne 
President or of Mahatma Gandhi or of other leaders to carry Jthe har den ofjNnnng 
freedom for. the country. Each one of us must decide for himself what his there 

37 
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It going to be in this great enterprise —his share not only of work am! sacrifice 
when the time comes for it but also his share in settling the future programme. 
We must make our contribution to this also according to our ability. But when 
the decision has once been taken we must be fully prepared mid have the grimmest 
determination to carry it out. I desire to assure you <m behalf of the people of 
this province that we shall not fail to act according to your decision and I believe 
that it the best welcome that we can offer you. 

1 will now request the President to take charge of this assembly and to 
conduct its proceedings. 

Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of Maulana Abul fCaiatn Azad's Presidential 
Address 

In 1923 you elected me President of this National Assembly. For 'the second 
time, after seventeen years, yon have once again conferred upon me the same 
honour. Hevcnteen years is not a long period in the history of national struggles. 
But now the pace of events and world change is so rapid that our old standards no 
longer apply, liming these last seventeen years we have luissud through many 
stages, one after anotlier. We had a long journey before us and it .was inevitable 
that we should pass through several stages. We rested at many a point no doubt, 
but never stopped. We surveyed and examined every pros|iee£ but we were not 
ensnared by it and passed on. We faced many ups and downs but always our 
faces were turned towards the goal. The world may have doubted our intentions and 
determination but we never had a moment’s doubt. 

Our path was frill of difficulties and at every step we were faced with great 
obstacles. It may be that we did not proceed as rapidly as we desired but we did 
not flinch from marching forward. Tf we look back upon the j>eriod between 1923 
and 1940, iiiuetcen-twenty-tbree will appear to us a faded landmark in the distance. 
In 1923 we desired to reach our goal but the goal was bo distant then that even the 
milestones were hidden from our eyes, liaise your eyes to-day and look ahead. 
Not only do you see the milestones clearly but the goal itself iB not distant. But 
this is evident that the nearer we get to the goal the more intense does our struggle 
become. Although the rapid march of events has takcu us further from our old 
landmark and brought us nearer our goal, yet it has created new troubles and 
difficulties for us. To-day our caravan is passing a very critical stage. The essential 
difficulty oi such a critical period lies in its conflicting possibilities. It is very 

J writable tlmt a correct step may bring us very near our goal, and 011 the other 
land, a false step may land us in fresh troubles and difficulties. 

At such a critical juncture you have elected me President and thus demons- 
trated the great confidence you have in one of yonr co-workers. It is a great 
honour and a great res|tonsihility. 1 am grateful for the honour ami crave your 
support in shouldering the responsibility. 1 am confident that the fullness of your 
confidence in me will he a measure of the fullness of the snpjwrt that I shall 
continue to receive. 1 think thut I should now come straight of the real problem 
before us without further delay. 

The first and the most important question before us is this : Whither is the 
step taken by us in .consequence of the declaration of War ou the 3rd September, 
1939, leading w ? And where do we stand now ? 

Probably in the history of the Congress, the 1936 session at Lucknow marked 
a new ideological phase, when the Congress passed a long resolution on flic inter- 
national situation and placed its vicw-!>oint clearly and categorically More the 
public. After this a consideration of the intcr-national situation, and a resolution 
thereon, became an essential and integral part of the annual declarations of the 
Congress. Thus this decision on this subject was arrived at and r- laced before the 
world with full deliberation. These resolutions embodied at one ami the same time, 
two declarations to the world : Firstly, we stated, what L have described as a new 
ideology in Indian politics, that we could not remain in isolation from the political 
events of the outside world, even in our present state of helplessness. It was 
essential that while we forged our way ahead and fashioned our future, we must 
not confine ourselves merely to our own surroundings but should keep a vigilant 
watch on the conditions of the outside world. Innumerable changes in the world 
have brought countries and nations nearer to one another so that the waves of 
thought and action, rising in one corner of the world, flow and produce immediate 
reactions in other places.* It is therefore impossible to-day for India to consider her 
problems while cofining herself within her own four walls. It is inevitable that 
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erent* in the outside world should hare their repercussions in Indie ; it is equity 
inevitable that, our derision* and the conditions prevailing in India should affect the 
rest of the world. It whs this consciousness and Iwlief which brought about our 
ne-isions. We declared by these resolutions iigAinst reactionary movement a life,* 
Fascism and Nazi ism which were directed against democracy and individual and 
national freedom, These movements were gaining strength day hy day and India 
regarded this ns the greatest danger to world progress and pence. India’s head and 
heart were with those peoples who were standing up for democracy and freedom and 
resisting this wave of reaction. 

But while we were considerin'* the dangers arising from Fascism nml 

Nnziism, it was impossible for us to forget the older danger which has been 
proved to he infinitely more fatal to the peace and freedom of nations tlmii 
these new dangers, and which has in fact supplied the basis for this reaction. 
I refer to British imperialism. We are not distant spectators of this imperialism, 
as we arc of the new reactionary movements. It hus taken possession of our 
house and dominates over us. It was for tins reason that we stated in dear 
terms that if new entanglements in F.uropc brought. nl>out war, Indin, which 

has been debarred from exercising her will ami making free decisions, will 

not take any part in it. Hhe could only consider this question when she 

had acquired the right of coming to decisions according to her own free will 

and choice. 

India cannot endure the prospect of Naziism and Fascism, hut ahe is 
even more tired of British imperialism. If India remains deprived of her 
natural right to freedom, this would cleily mean that British imtiertalism 

continued to flourish with all ita traditional characteristics, And under such 
conditions, India would on no account be prepared to lend a helping hand 
for the triumph of British imperialism. This was the second declaration which 
was constantly emphasised through these resolutions. Tliesc resolutions were 

repeatedly passed from the Lucknow session onwards till August 11*39 and 
are known hy the name of “War resolutions.” 

All these declarations of the Congress were before the British Government 

when suddenly, in the third week of August 1939, the war clouds gathered 
and thundered and, at the beginning of September, war began. 

At this stage I will ask yon to pause for a moment and look back. 
What were the conditions prevailing in Auguat last ? 


“Made a Belligerent Without Being Consulted" 

The Government of India Act of 19:55 was imposed upon T ndia forcibly 
by the Biitish Government and, as usual, resorting to the old stratagem, it 
tried to make the world believe that it bad conferred a big instalment of 
India’s national right upon her. The world knows the decision of the Congress 
to reject this Act. Nevertheless, the Congress decided to avoid a conflict at that 
stage and preferred a respite. It resolved to take charge of Provincial Govern- 
ments on a certain definite condition. After this decision, the Congress 
Ministries were functioning successfully in eight out of the eleven Provinces, 
and it was in the interest of Great Brituin herself to maintain this state of 
affairs for as long a period as possible. ’Jhere was yet another factor. Ho far 
as the War was concerned, India had clearly condemned Nazi Germany. 
Pier sympathies were with the democratic nations, tnd this was a i*>int in 
Britain’s favour. Under such circumstances, it was natural to expect that if 
the British Government had changed ita old imperialistic mentality in the 
slightest degree, it would, even though os a measure of expediency, change 
its old methods at this juncture and afford an opportunity to India to feel 
that she waa breathing in a changed atmosphere. But we all know bow the 
British Government behaved in this matter. Jhere was not even a shadow 
of change diseerniW* in ita method*, Ita policy waa dictated wactly in acror- 
dauce with the habit of an impenaliama hundred and hfty years rid. It decided 
ita courae of action and, without India being afforded in any manner, aod in 
the rifehmat degree an opportunity to declare freely her opinion, her participation 
in the War was announced. It waa not even eonatdered neceaaary to «v« 
thoae repreaeutative aaaembliea, imposed upon, na by Bnliah diplomacy for 
purpose* of ahow, an opportunity of eapreating their opinion. _ 

The whole world knows, and ao do we, how .all the Empire countries 
were jtfveiT freedom of decision : the representative aaaembliea of Canada, 
Australia, ^Nefr Zealand, South Africa, Ireland, all of them arrived at an 
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in dependent decision, in regard to their participation in the War, without the 
least outside interference. Not only this but when Ireland derided to remain 
neutral, no surprise was shown nor was a single voice raised against it in Great 
Britain. Mr. ])e Valera in the very shadow of England, refused to extend his help 
to Britain in the War unless the question of Ulster was settled to his satisfaction. 

But what place did India occupy in this picture of the British Common- 
wealth 1 India is being told to-day that the generous hand of Britain will 
confer utvrn her the precious gift of Dominion Status in the near but unknown 
future. When the War began, a war which will probably be one of the 
greatest in the world, India was pushed into it suddenly without her even 
realising that she was entering it. This fact alone was sufficient to show us 
which way the wind was blowing. But there was no need for us to hurry. 
Other opport unities were to come and the time was not distant when we could 
see the face of British imperialism even more unmasked and at closer quarters. 

When in Bill the first spark was ignited in a corner of the Balkans, 
England and France raised the cry of the rights of small nations. Later, 
President Wilson’s fourteen points came into view *, their fate is well known to 
the world. On that occasion the situation was different. After the last war, 
England and France, intoxicated with victory, adopted a course of action which 
necessarily resulted in a reaction. This reaction grew. It took the shape of 
Fas'ism in Italy and Nazism in Germany, and unrestrained dictatorships, based 
on brute force, challenged the peace and freedom of the world. When this 
happened, inevitably the world aligned itself in two rival camps : one supporting 
democracy and freedom ; the other encouraging the forces of reaction, And in 
this way a new picture of the coming war began to take shape. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Government, to which the existence of Soviet Russia was much more unbearable 
than the existence of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany and which considered 
Russia to be a living challenge to British Imperialism, continued to watch this 
situation for three years. Not only this, but by its attitude it clearly and repeated- 
ly encouraged Fascist and Nazi ambitions. Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Albania disappeared as free countries, one after the other, from the 
map of the world. And Great Britain, by her vacillating policy, continually assisted 
in the destruction of their freedom. But when this course of action produced its 
natural and ultimate result and Nazi Germany marched ahead unchecked, the 
British Government found itself compelled to enter the arena of war. Had it not 
done so then, the power of Germany would have become an intolerable menace to 
British imperialism. Now the new slogans of freedom, world peace, democracy, took 
the place of the old cry of saving the smaller nations, and the whole world began 
to ring with these cries. The declaration of war on the 3rd September by Britain 
and France was made to the accompaniment of the resounding echoes of these 
Blogaus. The peoples of the world were bewildered and harassed by brutal 
strength and the worldwide unrest created by these new reactionary forces, and 
they lent a willing ear to the Biren voices of these slogans. 

The Congress Demand 

War was declared on the 3rd of September and on the 7th September the 
All-India Congress Working Committee met at Wardha to deliberate upon 
the situation. What did the Working Committee do on this occasion ? 
All the declarations of the Congress made since 1030 were before it. It had also to 
face the notion taken by the British Government in declaring India ns a belliger- 
ent country, iBidoubtediy the Congress could not have been blamed had it come 
to a final decision in accordance with the logic of the situation. But it continued 
to keep vigilant watch on its mind and heart ; it resisted the natural urge of the 
moment for ail acceleration of pace ; it deliberated upon every aspect of the matter, 
unemotionally and dispassionately, and took the step which to-day entitles India 
to raise her head and say to the world that this was the only correct step which 
could have been then taken. The Congress postponed its final decisions and asked 
the British Government to state its war aims, for on them depended not only peace 
and justice for IndiA but for the whole world. If India was being invited to 
participate in this war, the had a right to know why this war was being fought. 
What was its object ? If the result of this grim tragedy was not to be the same as 
that of the last war, and if it waa really being fought to safeguard Freedom, 
Democracy and Fence and td bring a new order to tbe world, then, in all 
conscience, India had a right to know f what would be the effect of these aims on 
hex own destiny. 
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The Working Committee formulated this demand in a long statement which 
was published on the 11th Soph-mlter, l‘.riy. If 1 express the ko|>e that this state- 
ment will occupy an outstanding place in reevnt Indian history, l am sure I am 

not claiming too much of the future historian. This is a simple but irrefutable 
document, based ou truth amt reason, and it mn only be set aside by the arrogant 
pride of armed force. Though ilii* cry was raised in India, in fact it was not of India 
only, but it was the agonised cry of wronged "humanity, whose hopes had so often 
before been betrayed. Twenty-live years ago the world was plunged into one of the 
biggest infernoes of death and destruction known to history, ond yet this was but a 
preparation for a still bigger catastrophe. The world was bewitched and its hopes 
were kindled by cries of freedom for small nations, collective security, self-deter- 
mination, disarmament, League of Nntioiis and international arbitration, and of 
similar high-sounding phrases. Hut what was the restilt in the end ? Every cry 
proved false ; every vision that seemed so real to us, vanished ns a dream. Again 

nations arc being plunged into the blood and tire of war. Should we part with 

reason and reality so completely as not even to ask why this is being done and 
how this effects our destiny before plungiug into this deluge of death and 
destruction ? 

Britain and tor First Step of the Congress 

In answer to this demand of the Congress a regular series of statements were 
made on behalf of the British Government, both in England and in India. The 
first link of the series was the Delhi declaration of the Viceroy, dated the 17th 
October. This lengthy statement is perhaps a .finished example of that peculiarly 
involved and tiring style which characterises the oliicinl literature of the Government 
of India. After reading page after page ot this statement, the curtain is at last 
lifted with hesitation. We have a glimpse. We are told then that if we waut to 
know the war aims we must read a 8)>eech by the Prime Minister of Britain, and 
this speech deals only with the peace of Eutoi* and with the adjustment of inter- 
national relations. Even the words “Freedom” and “Democracy” are not to be found 
in the Viceroy’s statement. £o far ns India is concerned, it only reaffirms the policy 
laid down in the premble of the 1919 Ad, which is now emtioUied in the lUlto Act. 
To-day that policy continues to be the same ; there is nothing to add to it or to 
improve it. 

On the 17th of October, 1939, the statement of the Viceroy was published and 
the Working Committee met to deliberate unon it on the 2L’ad Ortolan* at Wardha. 
Without any discussion it came to the conchisios that this reply could wader no 
circumstances be considered satisfactory, and that it should now unhesitatingly give 
the decision, which it had postponed till then. The decision of the Working Com- 
mittee was as follows : , . ... . 

“In the circuinB* antes, the Committee cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain, for it would amount to an endorsement of the imperialistic policy 
which the Congress has always Bought to end. As a first step in this direction, the 
Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to tender their resignations”. 

Aa a result of this decision the Congress Ministries in eight Provinces resigned. 

This was but tbe first step which the Congress took in die series of events. 
Now we have to see to what these events led. The communique of the Viceroy 
issued on the 5th February from Delhi riving tbe resume of the talk between him 
and Mahatma Gandhi, and Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of the 6th February may be 
regarded as die last of this series. We all know the substance of the Viceroy’s 
statement. Tbe British Government, it is stated, fully desires that India should, in 
the shortest time possible under the circumstances, attain the status of a British 
dominion, and that the transition period should be as short aa possible. But it is 
unwilling to concede to India the right of framing her own constitution and de- 
ciding her own destiny through her own elected representatives without outside in- 
terference. In other words, tbe British Government does not accept the position 
that India has got the right of self-determination. 

At the first touch of reality tbe structure of make-belief fell to pieces. For 
the last four years the world resounded with cries of democracy and freedom. The 
utterances of the most res^nsible s|X)kesraen of England and hrance in this regard 
aresofresh in our memory as not to need recall. But the moment India railed 
this question, the reality behind these utterance, was unveiled. Now we are told 
£1 without doubt, safeguarding the freedom of t nations is tbe aim of this war 
but that this is confined within the geographical limits of Europe. The Peoples of 
Asia imd Africa should not dare to have any such hopes. Mr. Chamberlain has msde 
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this even more clear in hi* Birmingham speech of the 24th February, though we 
never had any doubts about the matter. He confirmed the British Government's 
action by his words. Pro- ‘burning British war aims, he stated that they were fight- 
ing to secure that small nations in Europe shall heneeforih live in security, free 
from the constant threat of agression against (heir independence. 

Though this answer about war aims has been uiven through a British spokes- 
man, yet in reality it interprets the real mentality of Europe as a whole, which has 
been known to the world for the last two hundred years. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, whatever principles were accepted for individual and collective 
human freedom, the right to claim them and to benefit from them waa limited to 
European nations. And even amongst them, its application was confined to the 
Christian nations of Europe. To-day, in the middle of the twentieth century, the 
world has so changed that the thoughts and actions of the Inst century read like 
ancient history, rid api>car to ns as faded land marks in the distance. But we will 
have to admit that there is at least one distinctive landmark of Europe emphasising 
human rights, which has not faded and is still with us. We have not passed it 
yet or achieved those rights. 

This reality has been brought home to us again by the problem of our own 
political and national rights in India. When, after the declaration of war, we raised 
the question of war aims and their effect on India's destiny, we were not forgetful 
of British policy in 1917 and 1919. We wanted to know how in the year 1289, 
when the world was covering the track of centuries in the course of days, England 
looked at. India. Had that look changed ? We were given a clear reply that it 
had not ; even now there was no change in that imperialist outlook. We are told 
to believe that the British Government is very desirous that India should attain the 
status of a dominion, in the shortest possible period. We knew even before that 
the British Government had expressed this desire. Now we know that they are 
very anxious indeed. 

But it is not a question of the desire or of the measure of the desire of the 
British Government. The straight and simple question is of India’s right ; whether 
she is entitled to determine her own fate or not. On the answer to this question 
depend the answers to all other questions of the day. This question forms the 
foundation -stone of the Indian problem ; India will not allow it to be removed, for 
if it is displaced, the whole structure of Indian nationalism will collapse. 

So far ns the question of war is concerned our position is quite clear. We see 
the face of British imperialism as clearly now as we did in. the last war, and we 
are not prepared to assist in its triumph, by participating in the war. Onr cause is 
crystal clear. We do not wish to see British imperialism triumphant; and stronger 
and thus lengthen the period of our own subjection to it. We absolutely refuse to 
do so. Our way lies patently in the opposite direction. 

Let usiietnxn to our starting point and consider once again whether the step 
that we took after the declaration of war on tho 3rd September is lending ns. 
Where do we ataud to-day ? The answer to both these questions is by this time 
apparent to your minds and is hovering on your lips. It is not even necessary 
that your Bps should tell: me for 1 fed the quivering of yonr hearts. The step of 
temporary and partial co-operation which we took in 19B7, we withdrew after the 
declaration of War. Inevitably we inclined towards further steps in non-co-opera- 
tion. As we stand to-day. we have to decide whether we should march forward 
in this direction or go backward. When once a step is taken, there is no stopping. 
To cry halt, is to go back and we refuse to go back. We can only, therefore, go 
forward. I am sure that the voice of every one of you joins mine when I 
proclaim that we must and and will go forward. 

in this connection one question naturally faces us. It is the verdict of history 
that In a struftle between nations, no power forgoes its possessions unless com- 
pelled to do so. Principles of reason and morality have effected the conduct of 
individuals but have not affected the selfish conduct of Powers that dominate. To- 
day even in the middle of the twentieth century, we witness how the new reaction- 
ary forces in Europe have shattered man’s faith in individual and collective human 
rights. In place ot justice and reason, brute force has become the sole argument 
in the determination of rights. But while the world is presenting this depressing 
picture, there ia another aide, the hopeful side, which cannot be ignored. We see 
countless millions all over the world, without any distinction, awakening to a new 
consciousness which is spreading everywhere with great rapidity, 'ibis new cons- 
ciousness in tired of the utter hopelessness of the old order, and is impatient for a 
new order based on reason, justice and peace. This new awakening which arose 
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■* ** I*®* War and took root in the deepest recesses of the human soul, has 

aow come* to dominate men’s mind and their utterances. Perha;>s there is no 
pnmllel in history to the 8|»eed of this awakening. 

In tlieae eiroumstuiuMMs, was it hoyond the reaim of possibility that Iiiatory 
should, contrary to its old record, take n new step ? Was it iu>;Kw*ihle that two 
great peoples or the world, who had been tied to.<ctiier by the coarse of events 
as rulers find ruled, should create a new relationship between them, based on 
reason, justice and petve 1 If that had been jMssible, the sorrow born of world 
war would have gtveu place to a new-born ho;m ; and the new order of reason and 
justice would have ushered in a new dawn. If the British people could have 
proudly said to the world to-day that they had ridded swell a new example to history, 
what a vast and unparalleled triumph this would have been for humanity. Ccrlaiuly 
this was not an impossibility, but it was an nrmzinuly diiii ult thing to do. 

In ft* prevailing darkness of the t ini 's, it is hath in the bright side of human 
nature which sustains the great soul of Mahatma (inndhi. He is always prepared 
to take advantage of every opening which might lead to a natural settlement 
without feeling that he is weakening bis unassailable position. 

fcJinee war began, several members of the British Cabinet have tried to make 
the world believe that the old order of British im;>ci iutUm has ended, and tluit 
to-day the British nation has no other aims except those of |M'a *e and justice. 
Which country could have more warmly acclaimed such a declaration than India? 
But the fact is that in spite oi these declarations, British imperialism stands in 
the way of pence and justice to-day exactly as it did before the War. ‘Hie Indian 
demand was the touch-stouc for all such claims. They were so tested and found 
to be counterfeit and untrue. 

Minorities and Indian’s pouticai. future 


I have briefly placed before you the real question of the day. That is the 
vital question for us, nil else are subsidiary to it. It was in relation to that 
question that the Congress put forward its imitation to the British tioveniment 
in {September last, and made a clear ai;d simple demand, lo which no community 
or group could possibly object. It was not in oar remotes* thought* riiwb the 
communal question could be raised in this connection. Wc realise Mint there are 
some groups in the country which cannot keep step with the Congress in the 
political struggle or go ns far Its the Congress is prepared to go ; we know that 
Borne do not agree with the method of direct action, which the great majority of 
political India has adopted. Hut so far as the right of tint- Indian people to 
independence is concerned and the full admission of India’s birthright to freedom, 
an awakened and impatient India lias passed far beyond: the early stage*, and 
none dare oppose our demand. Even those classes who cling to their special 
interests and fear change lest this might ailed them adversely are rendered 
helpless by the spirit of the times. They have to admit and to agree to the goal 
we have set before us. 

A time of crisis is a testing time for aLl o f us, and so the great problem of 
the day has tested us and exposed many an nsi;«ct of our present-day politics. It 
has laid' bare also the reality that lies behind the coimuimal problem. Belated 
attempts were made, both in England nud India, to mix up the communal 
question * the vital political question of the day. and thus to confuse the real 
issue. A, . and again, it was Bought to convince the world that the problem 
of t he min orities barred the way to a proper solution of India’s political 


Efcr a hundred and fifty years British imperialism has pursued the policy of 
divide. and rule,, and by emphasising internal dillcrrnces sought to use various 
croupe for the consolidation of its own power. That was the inevitable result of 
India's political subiectiou, and it is follr^r us to complain and grow bitter. A 
foreign government can never encourage interns! unity in the subject country, for 
disunity is the surest guarantee for the continuance of its own domination. But 
whtt we were told, and the world waa asked to believe, that British Imoeiralism 
had ended, sod the long chapter of 1 ndian history dominated by it had closed, 
wash unreasonable for us to expect that British statesmen would at last .give inn 
this evil inheritance and not exploit tlie communal situation for political ends ? 
But the time for this is yet distant ;■ we may not cling to such vatu hopea. So the 
last five months with their succession of events have established. Imperialism, 
in spite of gif assurances to the contrary* still flourishes ; it had yet to be 
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Br<T AIK’S ATTEMPT TO EXPLOIT THE SITUATION 

But whatever the roots of our problems might be, it is obvious that India, 
like other countries, lias her internal problems. Of these, the communal problem 
is an important one. We do not and cannot exf>cct the British Government to 
deny its existence The communal problem is undoubtedly with us, and if we 
want to go Shout, we must needs take it into account. Every step that we take 
by ignoring it will i>e a wrong step. The problem is there ; to admit its existence, 
however, does not mean that it should be used as a weapon against India’s national 
freedom. British Imperialism has always exploited it to this ehd. If Britain 
desires to end her imperialistic methods in India and close that dismal chapter of 
history, then the first signs of this change must naturally appear iu her treatment 
of the communal problem. 

What is the Congress position in regard to this problem ? It has been the 
eUim of the Congress, from its earliest beginnings, that it considers India as a 
nation and takes every step in the interest of the nation as a whole. This entitles 
the world to examine this claim strictly and the Congress must establish the truth 
of its assertion. I wish to examine afresh this question from this point of view. 

There CAn be only three aspecto of the communal problem : its existence, its 
importance, and the method of its solution. 

The entire history of the Congress demonstrates that it has always acknow- 
ledged the existence o! the problem, it has never tried to minimise its importance. 
In dealing with this problem, it followed a policy which was the most suitable 
under the circumstances. It is difficult to conceive of a different or better course of 
action. If. however, a better course could be suggested, the Congress was always, 
and is to-day, eager to welcome it. 

We could attach no greater importance to it, than to make it the first condi- 
tion for the attainment of our national goal. The Congress has always held this 
belief ; no one can challenge this fact. It has always held; to two basic principles 
in this connection, and every step was taken deliberately with these in view. 

(1) Whatever constitution is adopted for India, there must be the fullest 
guarantees in it for the rights and interests of minorities. 

(2) The minorities should judge for themselves what safeguards are necessary 
lor theprotection of their rights and interests. The majority should not decide 
this. Therefore the decision in this respect must depend upon the consent of the 
minorities and not on a majority vote. 

The question of the minorities is not a special Indian problem. It has existed 
in other parts of the world. I venture to address the world iron this platform, 
and to enquire whether any juster and more equitable course of action can be 
adopted in this connection, than the oue suggested above ? If so, what is it T Is 
there anything lacking in this approach, which necessitates that the Congress be 
reminded 6f its duty .? The Congress has always been ready to consider any failure 
in the discharge of its duty. It is so prepared to-day. I have been in the Congress 
for the last nineteen years. During the whole of this period there is not a single 
important decision of the Congress in the shaping of which I have not had the 
honour to participate. 1 assert that during these last nineteen years, not for a 
single day did the Congress think of solving this problem in any way other than 
the way I have stated above. This was not a mere assertion of the Congress, but 
its determined and decided course of action. Many a time during the hurt fifteen 
years, this policy was subjected to the severest tests, but it stood firm as a nock. 

The manner in which the Congress has dealt with this problem to-day in 
connection with the Constituent Assembly, throws a flood of light on these two 
principles and clarifies them. The recognised minorities have a right, if Urey so 
please, to choose their representatives by their votes. Their representatives wifi not 
have to rely upon the votes or any other community except their own. Bo far aa 
the question of the rights and the interests of the minorities is concerned, the 
decision will not depend upon the majority of the votes in the lOonstituent 
Assembly. It will be subject to the consent of the minority. If unanimity Is not 
achieved on any question, then an impartial tribunal, to which the minorities have 
also consented, will decide the matter. This last proviso is merely in the nature 
of a provision for a possible contingency, and is most unlikely to be required. If 
a more practical proposal is made, then can be no objection to it. 

When these principles are accepted end acted upon by the Congress, what it 
it that obliges British statesmen to remind us so often of the problem of the 
minorities, ana to make the world believe that this stands in the way of indi«i 
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If«dom J If it it Rally to, why docs not the British Government reoORniee clearly 
India • freedom and give us an opportunity to solve this problem for ever by 
mutual agreement amongst ourselves ? 

Dissensions were sown and encouraged amongst us, and yet we are taunted 
because of them. We arc told to put nu end to our communal conflicts, but oppor- 
tunity to do so is denied us. Such is the position deliberately created to thwart 
us ; such are the chains that bind us. But no difficulties or constraints can deter ua 
from taking the right steps with courage and fortitude. Our path is full of 


We have considered the problem of the minorities of India. But are the 
Muslims such a minority as to have the least doubt or fear about their future ? 
A small minority may legitimately have fcare mid apprehensions, but can the 
Muslims allow themselves to be disturbed by them ? 1 do not know how many of 
you are familiar with my writings, twenty-eight years ago, in the “A1 Hilar*. If 
there are any such here, 1 would request them to refresh their memories. Even 
then I gave expression to my conviction, and I repeat this to-duy. that in the 
texture of Indian politics, nothing is further removed from the truth than to say 
that Iudiau Muslima occupy the position of a political minority. It is equally 
absurd for them to be Apprehensive about their rights and interests in a democratic 
India. This fundamental mistake lias opened the door to countless misunderstand- 
ings. False arguments were built upon wrong premises. This error, on the one 
hand, brought confusion into the minds of Musnlniaiis about their own true posi- 
tion, and, on the other baud, it involved the world in misunderstandings, so that 
the picture of India could not be seen in right perspective. 

If time had permitted, I would have told you in detail, how, during the last 
sixty years, this artificial ami untrue picture of India was made, and whose hands 
traced it. In effect, this was the result of the same policy of divide and rule which 
took particular shape in the minds of Biitish officialdom in India after the Con- 
gress launched the national movement. The object of lids was to prepare the 
Musalmans for use against the new political awakening. In this plan, prominence 
wrb given to two points. First, that India was inhabited by two different, com- 
munities, the Hindus and the Musalmans, and for this reason no demnud could be 
made in the name of a united nation. Second, that numerically the MiiBalmnus 
were far less than the Hindus, and because of this, the necessary consequence of the 
establishment of democratic institutions in India would be to establish the rule of 
the Hindu majority and to jeopardise the existence of the Muslims. I shall not go 
into any greater detail now. Should you, however, wish to know tlm rnily history 
of this matter, 1 would refer you to the time of Lord Bufferin, a former Vieeioy 
of India, and Sir Auckland Colvin, former Lieutenaiit-Oovcnior of the N. W. 1'., 


now the United Provinces. 

Thus were sown the seeds of disunity by British I m pc: ml ism on Indian soil. 
The plant grew and was nur: sired and spread its nettles, and even though filly 
years have passed since then the toot use still there. 

Politically speaking, the woid minority does not mean just a group flint is 
numerically smaller and therefore entitled to special protection, li means a group 
that is so small in number and so lacking in oilier qualities that give strength, 
that it has no confidence in ils own capacity to protect itself from ihe much larger 
group that surrounds it. It is not enough that the group should be relatively 
the smaller, but that it should he absolutely so small as to be incapable oi 
protecting its interests. Thus this is not merely a question ot nu in he is » other 
factors count also. U a country has two major groups numbeung a million end 
two millions respectively, it does not necessarily follow that because one m hull 
the other, then-fora it must call itself politically a minority and consider itself 

"^'if this is the right test, let us avply it, to the r»iiion of the Muslims in 
India You will see at a ehuire a vast roneoune, spreadiii" out. all over the 
country ; they 'staud^creet, and to imagine that they exist helplessly as a ••mu.or.ty" 

“ U> 'm U M„,°S 1 in India number between eighty and ninety millions. The same 
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apprehension that in a free and democratic India, it might be unable to protect 
it* rights and interests ? 

These numbers are not confined to any particular area bat spread out nnevenly 
over different parts of the country. In four provinces out of eleven in India there 
is a Muslim majority, the other religious groups being minorities. If British 
Baluchistan is added, there are five provinces with Muslim majorities. Even if 
we are compelled at present to consider this question on a basis of religious 

r ipings, the position of the Muslims is not that of a minority only, if they are 
a minority m seven provinces, they are in a majority in five. This being so. 
there is absolutely no reason why they should be oppressed by the feeling of 

n Nfhatever l ^raay be the detnilb of the future constitution of India, we know 
that it will be an all-India federation which is, in the fullest sense, democratic, 
and every unit of which will have autonomy in regard to internal affairs. The 
federal centre will be concerned only with all-India matters of common concern, 
such as, foreign relations, defence, customs, etc. Under these circumstances, can 
any one who has any conception of the actual working of a democratic constitution, 
allow himself to be led astray by this false issue of majority and minority ? I 
cannot believe for an instunt that there can be any room whatever for these 
misgivings in the picture of India’s future. These apprehensions are arising because, 
in the words of a British statesman regarding Ireland, we are yet standing on 
the banks of the river and, though wishing to swim, are unwilling to enter the 
water. There is only one remedy ; we should take the plunge fearlessly. Wo 
sooner is this done, we shall realise that all our apprehensions were without 
foundation. 


Basic Question for Indian Muslims 

It is now nearly thirty years since I first attempted to examine this question 
as an Indian Musalmau. The majority of the Muslims then were keeping completely 
apart from the political struggle and they were influenced by the same mentality 
of Aloofness and antagonism, which prevailed amongst them previously in the year 
1888. This depressing atmosphere did not prevent me from giving my anxious 
thought to this matter, and 1 reached quickly a final conclusion, which influenced 
my belief and action. I saw India, with all her many burdens, marching ahead to 
her future destiny. We were fellow-passengers in this boat and we could not 
ignore its swift passage through the waters : and so it became necessary for 
us to come to a clear and final division about our plan of action. How were 
we to do so ? Not merely by skimming the surface of the problem but by 
going down to its roots, and then to consider our position. I did so and I 
realised that the solution of the whole problem depended on the answer to 
one question : Do we, Indian Muslims, view the free India of the future with 
suspicion and distrust or with courage and confidence ? If we view it. with 
fear and suspicion, then undoubtedly we have to follow a different path. No. 
present declaration, no promise for the future, no constitutional safeguards, can 
be a remedy for onr doubts and fears. We are then forced to tolerate the 
existence of a third power. This third power is already entrenched here and 
has no intention of withdrawing and, if we follow this path of fear we must 
needs look forward to its continuance. But if we are convinced that for us fear 
and doubt have no place, and that we must view the future with courage 
and confidence in ourselves, then our course of action becomes absolutely clear. 
We find ourselves in a new world, which is free from the dark shadows of 
doubt, vacillation, inaction and apathy, and where the light of faith and deter- 
mination a«tion and enthusiasm never fails. The confusions of the- times, tfle 

ups and downs that come our way, the difficulties that beset our thorny path, 
cannot change the direction of our steps. It bc.-omes our bounden duty then 
to march with assured steps to India’s national goal. 

I arrived at this definite conclusion without the least hesitation, and every 
fibre of my being revolted against the former alternative. I could not bear 
the thought of it. I could not conceive it possible for a Muslim to tolerate 

this, unless he has rooted out the spirit of Islam from everv corner of his 

being. I started the Al Hilal in 1012 and put this conclusion of mine before the 

Muslims of India. 1 need not remind you that my cries were no* without 
effect. The period from 1912 to 1918 marked a new phase in the political 
awakening of the Muslims. Towards the end of 1920, on my release after four 
years of internment, I found that the political ideology of the Muslims had 
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broke® through its old mould and was taking another shape. Twenty yean 
have gone by and much lias happened since then. 'i‘he tide of events haa 
e?er risen higher, and fresh waves of thought lime enveloped us. But tide 
fact still remains unchanged, that the general opinion amongst the Muslims 
is opposed to going back. 

That ia certain ; they arc not prepared to retrace their steps, lint again 
they are full of doubts about their future path. 1 am not going into the 
reasons for this. 1 shall only try to understand' the effects. I would remind 
my coreligionists that to-day I have given thought to all those innumerable 
occurrences which have happened since then : my eyes have watched them, 
my mind has pondered over them. These events did not merely pass me by ; 
I wss in the midst of them, a participant, and 1 examined every circumstance 
with care. I cannot be false to what I have myself seen anu observed ; I 
cannot quarrel with my own convictions ; 1 cannot stifle the voice ot my 
conscience. I repeat to-day what 1 have said throughout this entire per!©®* 

that the ninety millions of Muslims of India have no other right course of 
action than the one to which I invited them in 1912. 

Some of my co-religionists, who paid heed to my call in 1912 , are In 
disagreement with me to-day. I do not wish to find fault with them, but I 
would make appeal to their sincerity and Bcnse of responsibility. We are 
dealing with the destinies of peoples and nations. We cannot come to right 
conclusions if we are swept away by the passions of the moment. We must 

base our judgments on the solid realities of life. It is true that the sky ia 

overcast to-day and the outlook is dark. The Muslims have to come into the 
light of reality. Let them examine every aspect of the matter again to-day 

and they will find no other course of action open to them. 

Islam’s Contribution to India 


I am a Muslim and am proud of that fact. Islam’s splendid traditions 
of thirteen hundred years are my inheritance. I am unwilling to lose even the 
smallest part of this inheritance. The teaching and history of Islam, its arts 
and letters and civilisation are my wealth and my fortune. It is my duty to 
protect them. 

As a Muslim I have a special interest in Islamic religion and culture and 
I cannot tolerate any interference with them. But in addition to these senti- 

ments, I have other* also which the realities and conditions of my life have 
forced upon me. Tne spirit of Islam docs not come in the way of these 

sentiments ; it guides and helps me forward. I am proud of being an Indian. 
I am a part of the indivisible unity that ia Indian nationality. I am indis- 
pensable to this noble edifice and without me this splendid structure of 

India is incomplete. I am an essential element which has gone to build India. 
I can never surrender this claim. 

It was India’s historic destiny that many human races and cultures 

should flow to her, finding a home in her hospitable soil, and that many a 
caravan should find rest here. Even before the dawn of history, these 
caravans trekked into India and wave after wave of new-comers followed. 
This vast and fertile land gave welcome to all and took them to her bosom. 
One of the last of these caravans, following the footsteps of its predecessors, 
was that of the followers of Islam, ’ibis came here and settled here for 
good This led to a meeting of the culture-currents of two different races. 
Like* the Ganga and Jumna, they flowed for a while through separate courses 
but nature’s immutable law brought them together and joined them ini 
langat*. This fusion was * notable event in history-, time then destiny in 
her own hidden way, began to fashion a new India in place of the old. We 
brought onr treasures with ub, end India t<» wss full of the riches of her 
own precious heritage. We pave our wealth to her »>>d "he unshed the 
door, of her own treasure to us. We pave her, what she needed moat, 
the most precious gifts from Islam’s treasury, the message of democracy and human 
equality. 

Heritage or our Common Nationality 

Full eleven centuries have passed by since then. Islam has now aa 
neat a claim on the soil of India as Hinduism. If Hinduism hat been 
Se* religion of the people here for several thousands of years, Islam also 
haa been their religion for a thousand years. Just as a Hindu can say with 
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equal pride that we are Indians and follow Islam. I shall enlarge this 
orbit still further. The Indian Christian is equally entitled to say with 
pride that he is an Indian and is following a religion of India, namely, 
Christianity. 

Eleven hundred years df common history have enriched India with onr 
common .achievements. Our languages, onr poetry, our literature, our culture, 
our art, our dress, our manners, and customs, the innumerable happenings 
of our daily life, everything bears the stamp of our joint endeavour. There is 
indeed no aspect of our life which has escaped this ataiqp. Our languages 
were different, but we grew to use a common language; our manners 
and customs were dissimilar, but they acted and reacted on each other 
and. thus produced a new synthesis. Our old dress may be seen only 
in ancient pictures of by-gone days ; no one wears it to-day. This joint wealth 
is the heritage of our common nationality and we do not want to leave it and 
go back to the times when this joint life had not begun. If there aid any 
Hindus amongst us who desire to bring back the Hindu life of a thousand 
years ago and more, they dream, and such dreams are vain 'fantasies. Bo 
also if there are any Muslims who wish to revive their past civilisation and 
culture, rrtiich they brought a thousand years ago from Iran and Central Asia, 
they dream also and the sooner they wake up the better. These are unnatural 
fancies which cannot take root in the soil of reality. 1 am one of .those 
who believe that revival may be a necessity in a religion but in social matters 
it is a denial of progress. 

This thousand years of our joint life has moulded us Into a common 
nationality. This cannot be done artificially. Nature does her fashioning through 
her bidden processes in tlie -course of centuries. The cast has now been moulded 
and destiny lias set her seal upon it Whether we like it or not, we have now 
become an Indian nation, united and indivisible. No fantasy or artificial scheming 
to separate and divide can break this unity. We must accept Hie Iqgie of fact .and 
history and engage ourselves in Hie fashioning of our future destiny, 

1 shall not take any more of your time. My address nrust end now. 
But before I do so, permit me to remind you that our success depends upon 
three factors : unity, discipline and full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi's 
leadership. Hie glorious past record of our movement was due to his great 
leadership, and it is ouly under lire leadership that we can look forward to a 
future of successful achievement. 

The time dt our trial is upon us. We have already focussed the world's 
attention. Let us endeavour to prove ourselves worthy. 

Resolatians 

{For proceedings and Resolutions see page 228) 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee— New Del hi -Sr*, to 6th. February 1C40 

The Working Committee ol the All India Muslim I*eague commenced Us first 
weeing 2? J ie y car ,^ 4 ^ l at New Delhi on the Srd. February and continued it till 
the 6th. February. It adopted the following resolutions : — 

Jinnah-Viceroy correspeodenee 

“The Working Coramitttce of the All-India Muslim League considered 
the correspondence that hitB passed between Mr. Jinnah, tlic President, and 

His Excellency the Viceroy, ending with his final reply dated December 23, 
1939. The Committee is of the opinion that the reply of ills Excellency ia 
not satisfactory as certain important points still require further clarification 

and elucidation. The Committee, therefore, empowers the President to place 
the views of the Working Committee before Ills Excellency and request him 
to reconsider the matter regarding the assurances asked for in the resolution 
of the Working Committee dated September 18 and October 22, 1939, and 
thereby remove all doubts and apprehensions from the mind of Muslim India". 

It was also resolved that a delegation on behalf of the All-India Muslim 
League, consisting of the hon. Mr. Fazlitl Huq, Premier of Bengal, the hon. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of Punjab, Sir Nazimuddin. Home Minister, 
Bengal and Ch. Khaliquzzaman should visit England as Boon as possible in 
order to put the caBe of Muslim India before the British public, Parliament 
and His Majesty's Government. 

Disciplinary Action 

The Working Committee considered the statement of Mr. Abdul Rehman 

Biddiqui regarding the 'day of deliverance*. Mr. Biddiqui expressed his deep 

regret on the language of the statement and for any reflection on the 

personality of the President. The Committee was of opinion that no member 

of the Working Committee should give public expression to bis views against 
the decision of the Committee or of the President while still remaining a 
member of the Working Committee. 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Council of the All-India 

Muslim League passed on August 27 and 28, 1939 (regarding disciplinary 

action against three Muslim League members of the Council of Btate for 
serving on the Army lndianiaation Committee and against Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan for his speech in support of the I ndo- British Trade Agreement in the 
Punjab Assembly) and came to the conclusion that, according to the consti- 
tution and rules of the All-India Muslim League, no disciplinary action 
could be taken in the matter. 


Other Resolutions 

The Working Committee accept with regret the resignation of Byed Abdul 
Axis, which he sent to the Committee on his appointment as Law Member 

of H. E H. the Nazam’s Government The Committee places on record its 
appreciation of his great services to the All-India Moslem League and in 
particular, to Bihar and the Working Committee of which be was a member. 
The Committee is glad to note that he will continue to take an abiding 

interest in the progress of the All-India Moslem League and wishes him 

every success in his great and responsible office in the Nizam # Goveirnment 

“The Working Committee haviDgcarefullv examined the jwwnds of app«rt 
against the decision of the U. P. Ptoyindal Moslem . 

Bulandshahr filed by Kunwar Abdus Balam Khan and having] beard mj perm 
the Kunwar Baheb together with Ina J«g«l °* 

the decision of the Working Committee oi the United Prov ino tai Moslem 
League should be confirmed and the parties concerned be informed to set 

eonridwtd thei^oUonrf thtogl && * **£ * 
'£?%*£** «» eiiuuxUr Bt«KU» fo. hi. 
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speech in support of the Indo-Brilish Trade Agreement in the Punjab Assembly) 
and came to the conclusion that according to the constitution and rules of 
the All-India Moslem League no disciplinary action can be taken in the matter. 

“The Working Committee deplores the firing by the police on Mahom- 
medana at Burbanpur (Central Provinces), on January 15 and urges His 
Excellency the Governor of the Central Provinces to appoint an impartial 
tribunal to inquire into the incidents and take such steps as may be necessary 
for the conduct of an impartial and fair inquiry.” 

The Committee also considered tire rei>orfc of the National Guard Com- 
mittee and adjourned further consideration of it till the next meeting. 

A committee consisting of the Jtaja of Mahmudabad. Nawab Ismail Khan 
and Chudhury Khnliq-uz-Zaman was appointed to examine the applications for 
affiliation to the All-India Moslem league that have been sent by the Punjab. 
Assam, and Orissa Provincial Moslem Leagues. 

The Working Committee concluded its sittings on the Gth. February after 
it heard from its President. Mr. M. A. Jinnnlr, what transpired between him 
and His Execellency the Viceroy at their meeting. Members present were Kbwaja 
Kir Nazimtiddin, Sir Abdulla ^ llaroon, Chaudri Khaliq-uz-Zaman, Nawab Mohd- 
Tsfnnil, Khan Aurangnzeb Khan, Mr. Abdur K ah man Siddiquc, Mr. Abdul 
Bauff Shall, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and Seth Essak Sait. 

Western Democracy Unsutted for India 

Mr. Jinnah’s Thesis 

In this connection it would be interesting to read an article of Mr. M. A, 
Jinnah written for the “ Time and Tide ” and issued from New Delhi 
on the 13th . February 1040 , which elaborates his thesis that western 
democracy is totally unsuited for India and that its imposition on India is 
the disease in the body politic . He demands that a constitution must be evolved 
that recognises the existence of two nations in India , both of whom must 
share the governance of their common Motherland . The following is the text of 
the article : — 

The constitutional maladies from which India at present suffers may best be 
described as symptoms of a diBcaBe inherent in the body politic. Without 
diagnosing the disease, no understanding of the symptoms is possible. Let us, 
therefore, first diagnose the disease, then consider the symptoms and finally Arrive 
at the remedy. 

What is the political future of India ? The declared aim of the British 
Government ia that India should enjoy Dominion status in accordance with the 
Statute of Westminster in the shortest practicable time. In order that this end 
should be brought about, the British Government, very naturally, would like to see 
In India the form of democratic constitution it knows best and thinks best, under 
which the government of the country is entrusted to one or other political party 
in accordance with the turn of the elections. 

Such, however ia the ignorance about Indian conditions among even the 
members of the British Parliament that, in spite of all the experience of the past, 
it ia even yet not realised that this form of government is totally nnsuitea to 
India. Democratic systems based on the concept of a homogeneous nation such 
as England are very definitely not applicable to heterogeneous countries such as 
India and this simple fact is the root cause of all India’s constitutional ilia. Even 
as Under-Secretary of State for India the late Lt. Col. Muirhcad failed to appreciate 
this fact fpr, deploring the present communal tension, he expressed the opinion 
that the tendency on the part of both those in power and those in opposition was 
to consider that what the position now was would be the position always. He 
deplored the failure of Indians to appreciate an essential feature of democratic 
government— namely, the majority and minority are never permanent, and 
he, therefore, felt that the minorities’ opposition to Federation on the assumption 
that, from die outset, power would be in the hands of an irremovable majority, 
was untenable. But he forgot that the whole concept of democracy postulates a 
tingle people, divided however much economically, ana he might well have started 
his study of Indian problems by consulting the report of the Joint Select 
Committee on Indian constitutional reforms (sessions 1933-34 Vol. 1. para 1.) 

India is inhabited by many races often as distinct from one another in origin 
tradition and manner of life aa are the nations of Europe. Two-thirds of its 
inhabitants profess Hinduism in one form or another as their religion, over 7? 
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. 1 follower* of Itlam ; and tlie difference between the two i» not only 

In ™ #t ” cfccr »eu«e. but also of law and culture* They nay be 
repweent two distinct separate civilizations. Uinduiam is dietin* 
the phenomenon of its caste which is the basis of its religious and social 
•ytiem ana save in a very restricted Held remains unn flee ted by contact with 
phflaaopiues of the west : the religion of lslnrn on the other hand is based upon 
theceeoeptaon of the eauality of man”. 

Fccbapa *J9 truer description or India hns boon compressed into a paragraph 
*nd« without this back-ground, no understanding of Indian problems ia possible. 
The British people must realise that Hinduism and Islam 'represent two distinct 
and separate i civilisations’ and moreover, arc 'as distinct from one another in origin, 
tradition and manner of life as are the nations of Europe*. 

They are, in fact, two different nations and it this fact ia accepted by 
no leas an authority than the Joint Select Committee, the Muslim people 
have muse to question the wisdom of the British Government in forcing 
°. n . I®*** *be western system of democracy wiiii.iut the qualifications and 
limitations to which the system must be subject to make it at all suitable for 
Indian conditions, if, therefore, it is accepted that there is in India a major 
and a minor nation, it follows that a parliamentary system based on the majority 
principle must inevitably mean the rise of the major nation. Experience has proved 
that, whatever the economic and political programme of any political party, the 
Hindu,, as a general rule, will vote for liis caste-fellow ana the Muslim for his 
co-religionist. The British people, being Christians, sometimes forget the religious 
wars of their own history and to-day consider religion as a private and personal 
matter between man and Goa. This can never be the case in Hinduism aua Islam, 
for both these religions are definite social codes which govern not so much man’s 
relation with hia God ns man’s relation with his neighbour. They govern not 
only hia law and culture but every aspect of bis Bocinl life nnd such religions, 
essentially exclusive, completely preclude that merging of identity and unity of 
thought on which the western democracy is based nnd inevitably bring about 
vertical rather than the horizontal divisions, democracy envisages. Western 
democracy ia totally unBuited for India and its imposition on India is the disease 
in the body politic. 

Let us now consider the inevitable symptoms. Led by an astute Hindu 
politician of the first rank, Mr. Gandhi, the Congress (which ia mainly a Hindu 
body) had long foreseen that in the western form of democracy lay the fulfilment 
of t Wv hopes of a permanent all-Indiu dominance. All their efforts and energies 
had, therefore, been bent towards securing for India a completely democratic form 
of government and they realised that the new constitution would bring their goal 
immeasurably nearer if it could be worked on the lines chalked out by tueir 
lewder and the working committee. Therefore, while crying that the new 
constitution was thoroughly unsatisfactory and totally unacceptable, the Congress 
decided to contest the elections held before its inauguration and, as was inevitable, 
secured complete majorities in the six Hindu provinces of India, namely, Bombay, 
Madras the U. P.. the C. P. f Bihar and Orissa. The Congress, however, was as 
completely defeated in the five Muslim provinces, namely, Bengal, the Punjab, 
Sind. N. W. F. P. and Aasam and even, in tbe Hindu provinces failed to capture 
any appreciable number of seats in non-Hindu constituencies, particularly 
the Muslim electorates. This, undoubtedly, was an unsatisfactory situation for 
a self-stvled 'national 1 party and tbe exposure of its communal character aeemed 
Imminent Rushing to &ardha for guidance, Uieworkiiigcommittoe took atock. 

m^ritT wmkMmb^ though 

“1 te^SS'by the maH but Skl bloc* of Mnalim Uagu. mmbtm *“ ' 

TbiT situation had two very unsatisfactory aspects. First, i brought out 
VmnnosiLion of tbe Congress and, secondly, it would be 
JS override ° Muslim oppositions as long as the Governors of 
" power. Ranted to u^uard th. minority 

“*“sLn«h« it one* that snob circum«Unce* would cooaiderablyWndw thajr 

j?t- jgj t .syahhfs m 

fw joa wifi^uot exercise your special powers snd we wOf accept 
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Hastily, the constitutional guardians of minority and other rights jettisoned 
their trust and amidst much mutual appreciation of each other’s 'statesmanship’ 
the Congress and the British Government came into political alliance. Victory 
number one. But there was still that troublesome first point. The whole game 
would be up if purely Hindu Governments took office and in at least three of 
the six provinces not a single Muslim hod been returned on the Congress ticket 
and not more «tkaii one or two in the others. But what of it f Surely, there 
must be at least one amongst the Muslim members who would be unable to resiat 
the bait of a ministership. They would offer the ministership provided he signed 
the Congress pledge. But would tlic Governor agree to this 'camouflage’ T What 
did his Instrument of Instructions advise? 'in making appointments to his 
council of ministers our Governor shall use his best endeavour to select his 
ministers in the following manner, that is to say, in consultation with the person 
who in his judgment is likely to command a stable majority in the legislature* 
to appoint those iwrsons (including so far as practicable members of important 
minority communities) who will Ixcst be in a position collectively to command the 
confidence of the legislature. But in so acting he shall bear constantly in mind 
the need of fostering a sense of reBixnisibitity among his ministers’. 

Anxiously the working committee analysed the implications. The instructions 
seemed to be in two parts. In the first, the Governor was instructed to use ‘his 
best endeavours to select* as ministers '...persons (including os far as practicable 
members of important minority communities)...’ The spirit underlying these words 
was clear. It was to secure important minorities a minister who commanded 
their confidence, and since there was no difference in the political programmes of 
the Congress and Muslim League parties in the legislatures, there was no reason why 
it was not ‘practicable’ for a Muslim League member to be appointed a minister. 

But what about the Inst line ? 'But in so acting he shall bear in mind the 
need for fostering sense of joint responsibility among his Ministers.’ This 
fortunately could be turned to suit their purpose if the Governor was prepared 
to allow this second part, advisory and subsidiary to the main instruction, to 
overrule the first. They had but to claim that joint responsibility woe impossible 
unless the Muslim minister was prepared to abide by the decisions of the working 
committee and their point wns won. Meekly the Governors acquiesced and in 
order to allow the Congress to deceive the public by making it appear that it 
was ‘national’ and looking after the interests of the minorities by including a 
'representative* of them in tho Council of Ministers, accepted as Muslim ministers 
individuals who by no stretch of imagination could be regarded as ‘representatives’ 
of the Muslim community and who. by signing the Congress pledge, were 
responsible to the working committee alone. Victory number turo. 

Surprised by such easy victories, the Congress became intoxicated with 
power. The working committee arrogated to itself the position of a parallel central 
Government to whom the provincial Governments were responsible. Regional 
dictators were appointed, anil tho Ministers were entirely subject to their orders 
generally, and no provincial legislation could be enaced without their approval. 
They then proceeded to stillc even the little opposition that existed. Having dealt 
with the British, they now dealt with the Muslims. 

An India- wide attack on the Muslims was launched. In the five Muslim 
provinces every attempt was made to defeat the Muslim-led Coalition Ministries 
and by offering local political leaders ministerships and other inducements, 
Congress Ministries came into power in at least two more provinces, the N. W. 
F. 1\ and Assam. 

In the six Hindu provinces a Kulturkampf was inaugurated. Attempts were 
made to have Jinndc Maturam, the Congress party song, recognized as the national 
anthem ; the party flag recognized ns the national flag, and the real national lan- 
guage Urdu supplanted by Hindi. Everywhere oppression commenced and com- 
plaints poured in such force into the Muslim League’s central office that the Pirpur 
Committee, whose report is available, was appointed to investigate these grievances. 
Such overwhelming evidence was collected that the Muslims, despairing of the 
Viceroy and the Governors ever taking action to protect them, have lately been 
forced to ask for a royal commission to investigate their grievances. 

Such was the position on the eve of the resignation of the Congress Ministries, 
a position over which the British people might well ponder. Is it their desire thst 
India should become s totalitarian Hindu Btate with the central and all the provin- 
cial Governments responsible not to their legislatures or to the electorate button 
caucus unknown to the Constitution, the working committee of the Congress, Thsf 
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mmj mt wared that such will be the inevitable result if the Congress demand to 
the right of framing Indik’a constitution through a constitneut assembly is conceded. 

Let us consider briefly the implication of this nebulous and impracticable 
constituent assembly. To commence with, the question arises why is this demand 
made at this particular time. The answer is obvious. The war is to the working 
committee a neaven-sent means of increasing its rule from over eight provinces to 
over the whole of India, state aud province. If the British Government are stampe- 
ded and fail into the trap under the stress of the critical aitnation created by the 
war, .India will face a crisis the result of which ho mnn could prophesy, and I feel 
certain that Muslim India will never submit to such a position and will be forced 
to resist it with every means in their power. 

And of what type of constitutionalists will this constituent assembly consist 7 
There are in India roughly four hundred million souls who, through no fault of 
their own, are ho|>elcs8ly illiterate and consequently priest and caste-ridden. They 
have no real conception of how they are being governed even today and it is 
proposed that to the elected representatives of such, should India’s future constitu- 
tion be entrusted. Is it too much to say that since the vast majority of the elected 
representatives will be illiterate Hindus the constituent assembly will be under tlie 
influence of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders aud the constitution that will 
emerge will be as the working committee direct ? 

Thus, through the constituent, assembly, will the working committee attain its 
ends. British control and commerce will disappear ; the Indian Mates will be 
abolished ; minority opfiosition will be stilled and a gicnt Hindu nation will emerge 
governed by its beloved leader Mr. Gandhi ami the Congress working committee. 

We have now considered the disease and the symptoms. What is the reined v 7 
(1) The British people must realise tlmt unqualified Western democracy is totally 
unsuited for India and attempts to impose it must cease. (-) In India, it must Iks 
accepted that ‘party* government is not suitable and all Governments, central or 
provincial, must be governments that represent all sections of the people. 

In this connection the all-India Muslim League has laid down the following 
broad principles 



B (2> "While the Muslim League ‘stands for a free India, it \ R 
nnnosed to any federal objective which must necessarily result m a majority lommu 

and the 1 British Parliament without eucli coi.mhI ; a,., thric are in 

.ndia T two'nnUot •.ST’bSh ml" rljy't «£££ wlS*E 
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Couaen Meeting— New Delhl-JMh. February 1M0 

Mr. Jinnaii on Lbauoe Ukmanos 

The Council of the All-India Modem #* Crealdent 

on the 25th. February »*». ?fu| 10 " All the provincial Leagues 

for the forthcoming session of the K ^\\\, addressing the meeting, said s— 

had unanimously suggested hie "»">«• y the Viceroy the rcso utioii* ot 

*1 have nl rcmly eommumeuted oIBaI-xic^i > t j, c v icw|K>m t of the 

ts^rsrssf s-r«?5«. •«' - » - ,1 “ *“• 

League had demanded a dear statement onbeha« barrel, and the entire eeheme of 
fhTpreMnt Act of IBS tlrn light of ex^rtene. »«nri 

experience which might be gamed 
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The Viceroy hsl! mured them that the .whole scheme of Act of 1035 
would he examined Mresh, u also the policy end flan underlying it 

The second point -on which the League hod insisted was that Modems would 
not agree to any declaration without their consent nnd approval being obtained for 
It, nor. was Any ^interim settlement to be made under the threat or nt t1*e behest of 
any other party, however strong it might be, without the previons approval of 
Moslems, in this matter also the Viceroy had assured them that His Majesty's Goiern- 
ment were fully alive to the importance of Modems and any aettteme&t which 
ignored them would be nothin kablc. 

Mr. Jinn ah said that jthin statement was imssitisfotiory. This left them within 
the region of •consultation and counsel, while Moslem* demanded that they them- 
selves fihoifld he the snle judges of their destiny. 

The third demand was lhat Indian, particufariy Moslem, troops should nut be 
used against any Moslem country. 

In this respect, said Mr. Jiunah, His Excellency had misunderstood the 
League. The Leagne never asked the Government that Italian troops should not be 
used in the defence of India. What it had asked was that Indian troops should 
not be used against a Moslem country outside India. 

The fotirth demand was for the settlement of the Arab Question, and Mr. 
Jinnah urged, on behalf of the League, that the jso-c ailed ©nuea von i s to reach a 
settlement would not do, and the British Government most reach a settlement to 
the satisfaction of the Aruba forthwith. 

The last demand of the League related to Moslem grievances in Con- 
gress-governed provinces. It was true that the GovcrnordSeneral could not 
intervene when the Congress Ministries did not exist. The question, however, 
liau two Asp&ds. First, the licugun had made it abundantly dear that 
Moslems ‘had been opf*ressnd in Congress-governed provinces, and members of 
the League were made the spct’ial targets. The Congress High Command 
had characterised these statements as false, but was willing to set up a judicial 
committee That proposal was absurd. 

"On the other hand 1 lmd offered to accept a royal commission, consist- 
ing of two people from outside India.” Mr. Jinnah said, u lt was then said that 
the Congress was not willing to have outsiders as arbitrators in thrive domes- 
tic affairs. As if Sir Maurice Gwycr was born in Ward ha.” Mr. Jinnah declared 
thet he repeated the demand. 

The second aspect of the question was whether the High Command 
caucus ministries were again to be put into olficc. The "deliverance l>«y” 
demonstrations had amply shown how every section of the people outside the 
Oougress was opposed to Congress Rule. 

The question was that of the protection of minorities. Mr. Gandhi in this 
connexion had recently stated that everyone in IndiA Bhould depend ujh)ii himself 
for bis protection. That mount that every minority should have an army of its own 
and not depend on the Government for its protection. Moslems, however, were not 
a minority but a nation, Mr. Jinnah asserted. 

"People ask me what is our goal. If you do not understand even now, 
then I say you will never understand what our goal is. Great Britain wants to 
rule India. Mr. Gandhi wants to rule India and the Moslems. Wc say that we 
will not let either the British or Mr. Gandhi rule the Moslems. We want to be free.” 

Referring to the Congress claim to be a protector of the minorities, Mr. 
Jinnah quoted a letter from Mr. Gandhi to a prominent citizen of Sukktir in which 
he said : "The re-incorporation of Bind in the Bombay Presidency may or may 
not be a goal proposition on other grounds, but certainly it is not for the 
purpose of greater protection of life and profiorty. Every Indian, be he Hindu or 
Any other, must learn the art of protecting himself. It is a condition of real demo- 
cracy. The State has a duty, but no State can protect those who will not than 
with it the duty of protecting themselves.” 

Mr. Jin nan also quoted the statement of Mr, Gandhi in the latest issue of the 
Ilarijan in which Mr. Gandhi admitted that the proper organisation to enter into 
settlement was the Hindu Mahasabha so far as the Hindus where concerned. Mr. 
Jinnah asked, "who does Mr. Gandhi represent ?” and replied "certainly not the 
Mussulmans.” 

Resolutions- Constitutional issue 

The Council confirmed the resolutions on the war and the Indian constitu- 
tional question raised by the Working Committee on September 18, October 22 
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tod February 3 and 4. During the discussion on the resolutions, Mr. Jinnah nadt 
a surrey of the Dosmon since the outbreak of the war and reiterated the Modem 
tagues demands and emphasised the determination of the Lome to 1* 
neither the British nor Mr. Gandhi rule orer Moslems. Mr. Zafar AlijSir Ban All,* 

Ehin^S^ipoke 1 ' ^ Uo8iftin Imam » the **** <* F*n>« nnd Sir Sher Mohd. 

Sir Baza Ali said that the feeling among educated young Moslems vae that the 
league should reach a settlement with the Congress. The Baja of Pirpur and Mr. 
Jinnah thought that it was wrong to attribute to. youth riewi which, in their opinion, 
were Sir Raza Ali s own. Sir Kaza Ali defended his statement and said he was 
only acting as a messenger. 

Viceroy '8 Speech Couponed 

Ihe meeting passed a resolution, stored by Mr. Nairn*? Hag (Bihar), express 
eing dissatisfaction with the Viceroy’s speech at the Orient dub, Bombay, and 
placing on record bitter resentment at Sir Hugh Neil’s statement declining to 
appoint the Royal Commission demanded by Mr. Jinuah. 

Frostier Question 

The Council agreed to the affiliation of the Assam and Orissa Moslem Leagues 
and adopted a resolution on the forward policy of the Government with nun to 
the Frontier. 

The resolution which was moved by Malana Zafar Ali, runs as follows 

“The Council views with alarm the recent decision of the British Government 
which created the impression that it intends to annex Waziristan, the homeland 
of the independent Italian triber, with whom a war on a miniature scale is being 
at present waged on what is known as the Ahmedzni Salient across the Kohat- 
Baiinu lane. While the Council condemns the action of the Border tribes in 
carrying out raids On British areas, it has no hesitation in once more declaring 
that these raids arc inspired by the fear that the British Government is bent upon 
depriving the Border tribes of their freedom which they love more than their lives. 

“In view of the international sit nation in lCuro)H5 and the danger of its 
spreading to the Near and Middle East, the Council calls upon the British Govern- 
ment to reconsider their forward policy and take immediate steps to pacify tbs 
Border tribes ami assure them that the British Government is not inimical to 
Islam and is anxious to restore peace and order by friendly co-operation with the 
Border tribes.” 

Sir Sher Mohd . Khatt was opposed to the forward policy, but frit that the 
mover did not understand the factB correctly. £ir Sher Mohd’s reading 
was tli at Government had no intention of Aune.\ing Waziristan. He asked tbs 
Council to realize what havoc these raids were causing on the Frontier, both 
amongst the Hindus and the Moslems. The main object of the raiders was to 
obtain money. He suggested that before passing the resolution they should invite 
the opinion of the provincial Moslem longue as to whether the Government's 
action was justified. Several speakers supported the resolution. Mr. Jinnah, in 
putting the resolution to the vote, said that they could obtain the Government's 
intention during the Budget debates iu the Central Assembly. The Council than 
adjourned sine die , 


Annual (27th) Settion — Lahore— 22nd March 1940 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst scenes of went enthusiasm the 27th. swsion of the All-India Muslim 
■League oi*ncd at Lahore on the t*»d. Mare* W* «o * *“I^ e| . an< ^L^ t ii r ,. f i]y 
tastefully decorated with 11a K a and buntings. Mr. M. A.J.nua h, P^'dw t-elsot. 
arrived at 2-50 p. m. and was conducted to the panda! in a procession to tat 

accomjmmment of hag-pipes. He received * at ^JKIIt^imes was tha 

That the greatest, achievement of the Muslim “* S? 1 

Federal scheme iu India, was the vie* capriwd Mowi SUkNawa* 
of Mamdot, chairman of the reception committee. 
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monitics. He wee happy that the Mussalmans bad fully grasped this ideal of 
their only representative organisation and they were mustering strong under the 
lag of the All-India Muslim League. 

The ideal of free Mussulmans in a free India, continued the speaker, was an 
ideal which neither the British Government nor the Congress dare characterise as 
unreasonable. The All-India Muslim League upheld the cause of India’s freedom 
bat it could no| tolerate that the rights of Mussalmans should be usurped by the 
majority community. The Mussalmans would reject any scheme of reform that 
did not safeguard Muslim rights. 

Speaking on the Act of 1935, Sir Shah Nawaz said that the western type of 
government aid not suit India and the experience of the past two-and-half years’ 
administration in Congress majority provinces had amply proved this. The Mussal- 
mana could never tolerate that they should live in subjection to a community 
which had no common ground with them as regards religion, culture and civiliza- 
tion. The European communities could not tolerate the domination of another 
nation, added Sir Shah Nawaz, although they had practically the same religion, 
cultnre and civilization. 

Discussing the communal question, Sir Shah Nawaz said that as many as 25 
attempts had ran made in the last quarter of century, but no settlement had yet 
been arrived at. The reason for the breakdown of negotiations on every occasion 
was that the Congress refused to accept the basic principle of separate electorates 
for the Musalmans, and if they did so they did it in a form in which Mussalmans 
could not maintain their identity and independence. Referring to the working of 
provincial autonomy, Sir Shah Nawaz said that in order to run a popular Govern- 
ment efficiently the majority should try to satisfy the minorities and inspire con- 
fidence in them in every possible way, but he was sorry to observe that the attitude 
of the Congress had been to the contrary. Sir Shah Nawaz described how the 
Punjab Government was doing everything to Batisfy the minorities and keep them 
content The minorities had been given full representation in the Government in 
the Punjab and Bengal. During the past three years the Punjab Government had 
spent 2} crores of rappees on the famine-Btricken villagers of the south-east Punjab, 
a majority of whom were Hindu Jats. Concluding, Sir Sbah Nawaz Khan de- 
plored that some very prominent Muslim leaders had cut adrift from their com- 
munity and joined the Congress, which was not fighting for the independence of 
India but only for the domination of the Congress and the Hindus after the British. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his address Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah said 

“The British Government and Parliament, and more so the British nation, 
have been for many decades past brought and nurtured with settled notions about 
India’s future, based on developments m their own country which have built the 
British constitution, functioning now through the Houses of Parliament and the 
Cabinet system. Their concept of party government functioning on political planes 
has become the ideal with them as the best form of government for every country. 
And the one-sided and powerful propaganda, which naturally appeals to the British, 
has led them into a serious blunder m producing the constitution envisaged in the 
Government of India Act of 1935. We find that most of the leading statesmen 
of Great Britain, saturated with these notions, have in their pronouncements 
seriously asserted and expressed a hope that the passage of time will harmonize 
the inconsistent elements in India. 

“A leading journal the The Times, commenting on the Government of India 
Act of 1935, wrote that 'undoubtedly the difference between the Hindus and Moslems 
is not only of religion in the strict sense of the word, but also of law and culture, 
that they may be said indeed to represent two entirely distinct and separate civili- 
sations; However. in the course of time, the superstitious will die out and India 
will be moulded into a single nation’. These fundamental and deep-rooted differ- 
enoear-spiritaal, economic, cultural, social and political— have been euphemized as 
mere ‘Saperstithras’. Bat surely it is a flagrant disregard of the past, history of the 
•nbeootinent of India, aa well as the fundamental Islamic conception of society 
vis-a-vis that of Hinduism, to characterise them as mere ‘superstitions.’ 

"Notwithstanding a thousand years of close contact these nationalities are as 
divergent to-day aa ever, and they cannot at any time be expected to transfer 
themselves into one nation mosely by means of subjecting them to- a democratic 
oonatitution and holding them forcibly together by, the unnatural: and artifieial 
methods of British Feriiaaeniarj statutes. 
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- tte «Bhq Government of India for 150. year* baa failed to .achieve 
ennot m .nuna b; the imposition of a central federal Koremment. It M iaeoa- 
oavtbie that the fiat or the writ of a government so constituted can ever command 
willing and loyal obedience throughout the subcontinent by various nationalities, 
except py means of armed force behind it 

“The problem in India is not of an inter communal character, but manifestly 
of an international one, and it must be treated as such. Bo long as thte basic 
and fundamental truth is not realized, any constitution that may be built will 
result in disaster and will prove destructive and harmful not only to Moslem^ 
but to the British and Hindu also. If the British Government are really in earnest 
and are sincere in -their desire to secure the peace and happiness of the people. of 
•this subcontinent, the only course open to us all is to allow the major nations 
'separate homelands -by dividing India into 'autonomous national States'. 

‘There is no reason why these States should lie antagonistic to one another. 
On the other hand, the rivalry , ami the natural desire and efforts on the part of 
one to dominate 'the social order and establish political supremacy over the other 
in the government of “the country will disapjicnr. It will lend more towards 
natural goodwill by international j>acts between them anil they can live in com- 
plete harmony with their neighbours. This will lead, further, to a friendly aettie- 
xnrent all the more easily with regard to minorities by reciprocal arrangements aud 
adjustments between Moslem India and Hindu India, which will fur more adequate- 
ly and effectively safeguard the rights and interests dl the Moslems and various 
other minorities. 

‘‘It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends fail to under- 
.stand the real nature of Islam and Hinduism. They are not religions in the strict 
sense of the word, hut are, in fact, different and distinct son id orders, and it is 
only jb dream that Hindus and Moslems cun ever evolve o common nationality. 
This misconception, of one Indian nation, has gone far beyond the limits and m 
the cause of most of onr troubles aud will lead India to destruction if we fail to 
revise our notions in time. 

"Hie Hindus and Moslems hw’e different religious philosophies, -social customs, 
literature. They neither in ter -marry nor dine together, and indeed, they belong to 
two different civilizations which are bused mainly on countering ideas and coiiccp- 
tians. r fiieir views on life and of life arc different. It is quite dear (hat Hindus 
and Moslems derive their inspiration from different sources of history. ’Miry linva 
different .«)ics f their heroes are different, and .they have different episodes. Very 
often the nero of one is a foe of the other Mid. likewise, their vie lories ml defeats 
overlap. To yoke together two such nations under a single Slate, non as a 
numerical ministry and tlic other as a majority, -must lead to grow uig diseon lent, 
and final destruction of any fabric that may l>e as built up for the government of 


•lich a titate. , . 

‘'Histoiy has presented t< us many examples, such as the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Czechoslovakia and Boland. History has also shown 
to us many geographical tracts, much smaller than the Hiib-c<u»tineut of India, 
which otherwise might have been railed one country, hut which have hern 
divided into as many Btates as there are nations inhabiting them. The 
Balkan reninsiila comprises «» many ns seven or eight, sovereign Hlntrs. 
Likewise, the Portuguese and the SfAHish stand divided in the Itarinn Peninsula 
where as under the plea of the unity of India ami one nation which docs not exist, 
it is sought to pursue here the line of one eential gniirrnnient when we know that 
the history of the last 1 200 yeais hns failed to inhieve unity and has witnessed, 
during these ages, India always divided into Hindu India and Moslem India 

‘The present artificial unity of India dales back only to the British 
conquest and is maintained by the British hay.mct but tlm .eiminaiion *>f t»m 
British regime, which is implicit in the recent dcdai at mi. of Jits Majesty h 
Government will 1* the herald of Hie entire break-up with the worst disaster 
f . n i lace during the last 1/ H » years to Moslems. Purely 
u£t which the ItrUnd. VO., 1,1 Ih<|.k ; uI|i to af.cr \l 

wars of rule, nor would Hindu and Modem lu.lia rude k,c), i. wire < ..lamiophc. 

“Moslem Indiii cannot accept any coi.alitnt„,n non. i.mwaarily 

r—, ilt in • Hind* majoiity po.crninciit. IIiihIiik and Moahma i,."elit l.y.alicr 
3er. deintin.ttc .jclcm forced tbc nummlM a. can only mean iliml.. 

r^Tricj of the kind with which the fonprcM; . hmh command la 

enamoured” mild mean the complete destruction of what m moel precious m 

foUm We have bad ample eapetience of the working of the provincial 
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constitution* during the last two and a half rears and any repetition of such 
a government must lead to civil war and the raising of private armies, as 
recommended by Mr. Gandhi to the Hindus of Snkkur when he said that they 
mutt defend themselves violently or non- violently, blow for blow. If they can- 

not, then they most emigrate. 

“The Moslems are not a minority as it is commonly known and understood. 

One has only *to look rottud. Even to-dny according to the British map of 

India, out of 11 provinces, four provinces where the Moslems dominate more 
or less are fnnetiouing notwithstanding the decision of the Hindu Congress 

high command to non-co- operate and prepare for civil disobedience. Bloslems 

are a nation according to any dciinition of a nation, ami they must have 
their homelands, their territory amt their State. We wish to live in peace 

and harmony with onr neighbours as a free and independent people. We 
wish our people to develop to Die fullest our spiritual, cultural, economic, 

social and political life in the way that we think best and in consonance 
with our own ideals and according to the genius of our people. Honesty 
demands, and the vital interest of millions of our people impose a sacred 
duty upon na to find an honourable and peaceful solution which would be 

lust and fair to all. But at the same time we cannot be moved or diverted 
trom our purpose and objective by threats or intimidations. We must be 

prepared to face all difficulties and consequences and WAke all the sacrifices 
that may be required of us to achieve the goal we have set before us." 

Reviewing the position since the last session of the League at Patna in 
December, 1938, Mr. Jinnah touched on. the Vidya Mandir scheme in Nagpur 
and the Wardha scheme all over India, the **ret>ression of Bloslems in the 
Congress-governed provinces And the way in which the Bloslems were treated in 
some of the Indian States” and the issue m Rajkot. 

“Before the war wus declared”, he continued, “the greatest danger that the 
Moslems of India faced was the possible inauguration of the federal scheme in 
this country. But the Bloslcm League stoutly resisted it in every direction and we 
shall never accept the federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935. 

But after war was declared, the Viceroy naturally wanted help from the 
League. Suddenly there came a change in the attitude of the Viceroy towards me. 
I was treated on the same basis as Mr. Gandhi. This was the severest blow to 
the Congress high command. I was wonder-struck. Why was I all of a sudden 
promoted and given a nlace Bide by side with Sir. Gandhi. The answer is the 
All-India Moslem longue (loud apolanse). 1 believed that was the first shock 
that the Congress high command got and I tell you tlmt they have not recovered* 
fsom it yet. 

“Now I want you, therefore, to realize the value and importance and 
significance of the Moslem League and organize yourselves. The Moslems df 
India are now conscious and awake. This institution is not going to be destroyed 
by anybody. Bleu may come and men may go, but the Moslem League will. live. 

“After the declaration of war the i position of the Moslem League was a 
delicate one. We were between the devil and the deep sea. We stand 
unequivocally for the freedom, of India (cheers). But this is not the freedom which 
is the goal of the Congress. We have had enough experience during the last two 
and a half years of the Congress attitude towards Moslems in the Congress-governed 
provinces and we have learnt many lessons and we are not going to trust anybody. 
At any rate%e do not trust anydody who hss once betrayed us. 

“I never dreamt that the Congress would ever come so now ss they did in 
the CongTcss-govemed provinces but facts are more important than belief. I never 
believed that them could be a gentleman’s agreement between the British 
Government and the Congress. We cried ourselves hoarse day in and day out 
against what was happening in the Congress-governed provinces but the Governors 
remained supine ana the Governor-General expressed his helplessness because of 
that gentleman’s agreement. We reminded them of the sjpecial responsibilities 
it devolved noon them for giving protection to the minorities but these respon- 
sibilities have neeome s dead letter. Providence came to our help and the 
gentleman’s agreement was broken and the Congress went out of office. They are 
now sorry that they did it. They want now to come baek but how can they do 
it T We eaaaot trust and rely upon others and I appeal to you with Ml the 
earnestness that I esn command to organise yourselves. This is the best and only 
safeguard. You must depend upon yourselves. 
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-Alter the outbreak of war, the Congress ehd the British Government to 
B a declaration. Hie Viceroy says that he haa made a declaration but the 
CkNigrew wants another kind of declaration. The Congress says ‘we want you to 
declare that India is free at ouce and independent and we will frame our own 
constitution by means o£ a constituent assembly to be elected on the basis of 
adult franchise or the lowest franchise which will satisfy the legitimate minorities, 
^ l ! le minorities are not satisfied with Urn a high 

tribunal will decide the dispute. Besides the proposal of a constituent assembly 
being of an impracticable and nebulous character historically and constitutionally, 
it is an absurd thing to ask the ruliug power to agree to a constituent assembly. 

Supposing we do not agree with the majority then we are allowed to disagree 
only on points which deal strictly with safeguards, Tlie presumption is that when 
the constituent assembly comes into operation the British Government will 
disappear. _ U follows that substantial power must be transferred to the assembly. 
How is this to be implemented and practised and who is the authority ? Mr. 
Gandhi, becauae the British Government will have partod with jower completely.” 

“Mr. Gaudhi has been Baying for the last ‘Ju years that there cannot be nny 
swaraj without lliiidu-Moslem unity. Mr. Gandhi is fighting for a constituent 
assembly. May l point out to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress that they are lighting 
lor a constituent assembly which we cannot accept. Tliercfore, the idea of a 
constituent assembly is impracticable and unacceptable, 

'*Mr. Gandhi wauls a constituent assembly for the purpose of ascertaining the 
views of the Moslems and if they do not agree he will give up uil hope* and then 
will agree with us.. 

“If there exists a will to come to a petilcmcnt with the Moslem League, then 
why docs not Mr. Gandhi, as I have said more than once, honestly agree that the 
Congress is a Hindu organisation and tlint it represents anything but a solid 
body of Hindus? Why should Mr. Gumlhi not be proud to say *1 nm a Hindu’ 
and that the Congress is a Hindu body ? L am not ashamed of saying that I am 
a Moslem and that the Moslem League iis representative of Moslems. Why all 
this camouflage 1 Why tbiB threat of civil disobedience t And why this fight for 
a constituent assembly ? Why should not Mr. Gandhi come as a Hindu leader 
and let me meet him proudly representing the Moslems V 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that after the outbreak of war they had asked 
the British Government to give assarnneos on several points. They had ma«i6 
an advance with regard to one point.. Their demand that the constitutional 
problem- of India lie examined anew had been accepted by tlie British Government. 
As regAcds oilier matters they were still negotiating. 

“Wc have asked Ike British Government,” said Mr. Jinnah, “to make .1 
declaration that uo constitution will be thrust upon ns without our approval and 
consent, that no Indian settlement wifi be made with any party behind* onr hark 
and without our approval and consent. I trust that this is a fair mid just demand. 
We do not want a const itntion thrust upon us which the Moslems do not wank 

*| hope the British Government will give this assurance. Whether give it 
or not. we must depend on our inherent strength. I declare here that if any 
detdhmLion is made by His Majesty's Government without our approval and oi»r 
consent Moslem India will resist it, ;wid no mistake should bo made on that score.” 

With regard to I’alesi’nc, Mr. Jinnah urged that the national demands of 
tbft Arabs in Palestine should be met forthwith. 

Referring to the despatch off Indian troops abroad, Mr. Jinnah said : ‘There 
seems to have been a misuinUttstaiidiiig. Wo havo made it clear Hint we never 

intended that Indian troops should not he used for the defence of the Indian 

»*ople. What we wanted was that Indian troops should not be scut against 
Mosl em s ot any Moslem power. 

Resolutions -Sotead day- Lahore— 23r* March 1940 

Constitution a l I’iuuiijmc 

The second open session of the league commenced at 3 p.m. on the SSrd. Marsh, 
Mr M A Jinnah presided. The pandal resounded with cheers of fikvrrai- Bengal 
yindabvi when Mr Fnztuf ll"*i arrived at 3-45 p. m. Thc whole gathering stood 
^ W to*vwlcclran n the r Vrcmicr of Bengal. Mr. llun moved the following resolution 

°» Urn l ^L , ;ifio^Sre n do«in K the ^ ..ten by Urn a-*.**. 
Working Committee ot the All-lndi. Muelim Lc^uo, n indicted w their mote- 
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tions dated the 27th of August, 17th and 18th 6i Scpteratar And 22nd of OctoW 
1939, and 3rd of February 10 JO on the constitutional issue, this session of the 
All-India Muslim League emphatically reiterates that, the scheme of Federation 
embodied in the Government of India Act. 193"i is totally un suited to and 
unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this country and is altogether unacceptable 
to Muslim Kudin. 

“2. It further records its emphatic view that while the ihxdamtion dated the 
18th of October* 1930, made by tbe Viceroy on hebulf of his Majesty's Government 
it reassuring in >so far as it declares that the policy ami plan on which the 
Government of India Act l < .):i' , t is based will lie reconsidered in consultation with 
the various parties, interests ami communities in India, Muslim India will not ins 
satisfied unless ‘the whole constitutional plan is reconsidered de nnvo and that no 
revised* plan would be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
approval and consent. 

“3. Kcsulved that it is the considered view of this session of the All-India 
Muslim league that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country 
or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is desigued on the following basic principle 
viz., that geographically contiguous units arc demarcated into regions which should 
be so constituted vwith such territorial readjustments as may be necessary that 
the arena in which the Muslims Are numerically in a majority, as in the north- 
western and eastern zones of India, should be gFOiqral to constitute ‘independent 
states* in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

“That adequate, •directive and mandatory safeguards should be specifically pro- 
vided in the <x>MstiUitioii 'for minorities in the unite and in the regions for the 
protection of their neligiuns, cultural, economic, political. administrative and other 
rights and interests in eonmiltntions with them and in other parts of India where 
the Mussulmans are iu a minority adequate, el Hr live and mandatory safeguards 
shall he specifically provided ill the constitution for thorn and other minorities for 
the protection of their religions, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
•other rights ami interests in ronsnllnlion with them. 

“This session further authorise the -Working Committee .to frame a scheme of 
constitution in accordance •with Ahead basic principles providing for the assumption 
•finally by the res j relive regions of .nil )K>wcrs such as defence, external affairs, 
communications, customs and .such other matters as may be necessary”. 

Moving the resolution Mr. Faz'Lul Huq said: We have stated definitely and 
upsqui vocally that what we want, -is not merely a tinkering with the idea of 
federation hut its thorough overhauling so that the federation may ultimately go. 
'This idea of Federation must not enly be postponed but abandoned altogether. On 
wrasy an occasion on the platform tit the Muslim licague and the other tlay on the 
floor of the House in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, I made an emphatic and 
defiiiite assertion that the Mussulmans ,of India will not consent to any each 
scheme which is framed without our Approval. We will make such a .constitution 
alieolwtely unworkable. 1 lio}»c those who may have in their power to shape the 
future constitution of India will take the Muslim feelings’ into consideration and 
not take any step which may be regretted. We have made our position absolutely 
clear- The problem is very simple. At present the Muslims constitute 80 millions 
scattered all over India. It may sound a lug number but, aa a matter of fact, the 
Muslima are in a weak jiositiou numerically in almost every province of India. In 
the Punjab and Bengal we are in an effective majority and ore hopelessly in 
minority dsewhere. The possion is such that whatever may be the constitution, 
Muslim interests are hound to sufler just as they have suffered during the last 
three fears of the working of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Fozlul Haq characterised as im- Islamic sentiments the recent statement of 
Manlana Abut Kalara Azsri in his presidential address that the Muslims should 
not feel nervosa. Eighty millions was not a small number and they need not be 
afraid. Mr. Fazlul Haq said even if a sufficient proportion of 80 millions had 
been congngrated in one province we would have nothing to fear. Situated as we 
are, our political enemy can take advantage of the situation. Our friends will 
remember that even in the Punjab and Bengal our position is not very safe. In the 
legislatures we am not in such Urge majority *, we have to aeek the help of other 
interests and minorities to form coalition governments which am the weakest form 
of Governments known to constitutionalists. As regards the other provinces we 
are in a very weak position and am at the mercy of the majority. Until a satis- 
factory solution it found of this nneqoal distribution of Muslim population it is use- 
less to talk of constitutional advance or of safeguards. 
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and exercise^lTm'aifd' sobe? t * iro '*K' M >ut India to remain united 

our own feet and cam.ot rely on Sli“ d T, r ‘ raember th ?‘ wc h ‘ ve to *ta..d on 
and no one for Muslims of J India “ 8 ca ,** e , , of * ver J' l ’ ne for Mmaalf 

lus motion and ho|)ed the wanlt wonl?ta l *Sd.‘ V ‘**‘ ed to ‘ he 8Udleu<:e to • ce V» 

conBideT’^he'^irafms^M^whicU^rif'''?''?^"^ 0 ^*"' 1 th *f ■'‘Quid 

tion and their own (Women ‘ UlC Mu9l,m9 . *? «*®ni«nd separa- 

rcs|)onsibility of this demand rested ™ * «k?T - l'* «“ m *J orl, y- Kratly, the 

is; ss ?£‘»t ™ h “srtAA-s 

s s%-gaA Ss? 

ConVinuin Kh.,lk. “ U ‘ e C “T cc f or ,°' her n<> '>-Muelim political pmie£ 
V., i . K V K . ] altq-ux-/aman said that lie differed from Mr. Alml Kihm 

Azatl wliei e lie said that because the Muslims were strong enough to defend 

V 01 . ‘ij'n'and separation. He added that tlie^resimnsibilUy 
?L{,. ^Iublinis who damaged Musum rights in India was treat, for 
ite uW r ° 1, y l,clril * v,l > r the present generation, but the future generations 

there wL sure tole a ei“l waTin IX °" ““ UnM * Co W»“ 

fcHipponing the rehululiou Muulauu Zufar Alt Khan, m.I .a.. (central) said 
that he was feeling today as if lie was speaking from a free India. Fora 

long penod he liad been an advocate of Hindu Muslim unity and had been in 
the Congress for a number ot years. Muring all 'this time iTe had found that 
the Congress was not at. all anxious to achieve freedom but in fact wanted to 
suppress the minorities, 'lhe Congress had achieved its present high t>ostiio» as 
the result ot the support lent by the Muslims in the |»sst hut now the 
Cong less liud anopted an indifferent attitude towards the Muslims. lie as well 
as others of his school of thought had been criticising the Muslim League for 
not doing any constructive work but today it had shown to the world its 
constructive programme, deferring to the Congress proposal for a constituent 
assembly. Maulana /afar ALi Khan reiterated that they would not accept any consti- 
tution which had not been approved of and consented to by the Muslims of India. 

Ss'ardar Aurantjzcb Khun, leader of the opposition in the Frontier Assembly 
said that lie had the privilege of supporting the resolution which had been 
moved by the ‘lion of Bengal.’ It should be considered calmly and dispassionately, 
lie congratulated the Muslims living in the Hindu provinces for lending 
t heir suport to the resolution which sought freedom for six crorcs of Muslims, 
speaking for the Frontier he said that his province was the gateway of India 
and he was there to assure Muslims living in the Hindu provinces that they 
were ready at all times to lay their lives for the sake ot their co-religionists. 
The speaker expressed the opinion that it was absurd to declare Muslims a 
minority community when in four provinces in India they were in a majority. 

Concluding Sardar Aurangzeb Khan said, ‘we do not want British democracy 
which is nothing hut counting of heads. Muslims are a separate nation ; we 
want a home for the Muslim nation ; our home is as indicated in the resolution 1 . 

Sir Abfiulla Human, M.L.A., (central) said that it was a well known fact that 
the Muslims came to India through Sind. Pind Muslims were the first to moot 
this question which was now before the League. In 10118 the Muslim League 
passed a resolution for establishing ‘independent states’ in the north-western and 
eastern zones, hdnee then various constitutional schemes had been framed and 
they were now being examined by a command that it was the duty of the Muslims 
to pasB it without any hitch. J^ir Abdulla Maroon warned the Hindus that if 
the Muslims in Hindu province were not justly treated, the Hindus in the Muslim 
provinces would be treated in the same way in which Herr Hitler had treated 
the Sudetans. The speaker hoped that the proposal embodied m the resolution 

40 
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would be acceptable both to the Hindus and the British as there was no better 
solution of the thorny problem. 

Third Day— 'Resolntlons—Lahore— 24th. March 1940 

The third day’s session of the League .commenced on the 24th. March at 11-15 
in. Ai Mr. Jinnah arrived a little late, the Nawab of Mamdot was voted to 
the chair to guide the proceedings which commenced wiih recitations from the Holy 
Quran. Discussion on tne resolution ouithe constitutional problem was then resumed. 

K. B . Nawab Mohd. Ismail Khan (Bihar), supporting the resolution said that 
he belonged to ft minority province where Mussulmans did not enioy freedom of 
•peach. In this session which was being held in a ‘free land’ he had pleasure in 
•peaking f reel, • He thanked the Muslim majority provinces for the offer of help 
to the Muslims of minority provinces if an attempt were made to suppress their 
rights, but he had full confidence in 'the ability of the Muslims of ids own 
province to defend themselves in the hour of need. Referring to Mmihum Asad’s 
presidential Address the Nawab said that he wanicd to tell the Con; ress that 
Manlana Asad’s voice was not the voice of the Muslims but that Mr. Jinnah 
truly reflected Muslim opinion in India. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Mohd. Isa Khan (Baluchistan) nssued his co-religionists in the minority 
provinces that when they had achieved freedom in majority provin. es they would 
not forget them and would be prepared to render every kind of help in their 
power. He reminded the audience that like the Mussnlmaus of the N.. W. F. 1'., 
the Massalmans of Baluchistan were hIbo the gatekeepers of India, jib they 
guarded the Bolan l^asa. They were the trustees of n great charge and he hoped 
they would acquit themselves well in the eyes of their brethren in the minority 
provinces. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Madras) declared that the All-India Muslim 
League had been carrying on the fight for the freedom of India for the last 37 
years. In this struggle they had co-operated with the Hindus in the hope that 
the freedom of India meant freedom for every inhabitant of this country. But 
their belief had been belied by the conduct of the Congress during its regime of 
two and -a half years in seven out of the 11 provinces. Mr. Abdul Hamid said 
that thouks to the Congress regime iu the provinces the Muslims liud been 
awakened and Muslim Leagues had been organised in every province. He expressed 
the hope that when Lite League prepared a new ooustiiution the Muslims of 
minority provinces Would be fully consulted. 

Mr. Ismail Chunirigar (Bombay) declared that Federation of the whole India 
in which the Mussalmans would be in a hopeless minority was entirely unacceptable 
to them. He maintained that the scheme embodied in the resolution was fair 
and juBt from all points of view. Tlta Muslims in no eircu instances were 
prepared to support the Congress proposal for a constituent assembly where the 
Muslims would be in a minority of one to three. 

Syed Abdur Rauf Shah (C. P.), said that he belonged to a province which 
had been the target of the Congress oppression. Iu spite of the tyranny of the 
Congress ministry the Muslims did not lose patience. 

Dr. Mohd. Alum, all. a. (Punjab), who recently resigned from the Congress, 
supported the resolution. Analysing the position of the Congress Dr. Alum said that the 
Congress did not want independence but a Hindu -Haj under the aegis of the British 
Government. This was why distinguished Muslim nationalists lit e Mohammad 
Ali had severed their tonuection with the Congress. It was not a fact, he asserted, 
that the Muslims had left tbe Congress but on the other hand the truth was that 
the Congress had abandoned its original position and given up its goal of complete 
independence. Dr. Alam related how before joining the league he went to Delhi to meet 
Mr. Jinnah and enquired as to what sacrifice the Muslim League would be prepared 
to make to achieve the programme now outlined iu the resolution. Mr. Jinnah 
assured him, continued Dr. Alam, that he would give his life for it and be tbe 
first to go to jail. Dr. Alam appealed to the Muslims to organise branches of 
the League in all districts, towns, villages aud mohallas and strengthen the hand 
of Qaid-i-Azam. 

When the session met at 0 p. m., Sued Zakir Ali and Begum Mohd Ali 
supported the resolution. The resolution was passed by a show of hands, 
Resolution on Palestine 

The following resolution on Palestine moved by Mr. Abdur R eh man Sidique 
and seconded by Sir Baza Ali was adopted : 
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“The All-India Muslim Lcapne views with prove coneern the inordinate delay 
on the |>art of the British G oven i men t in coming to a settlement with the Arabs 
in Palestine mici places on record its considered opinion in clear and unequivocal 
language that no arrangements of a piecemeal character will lie made in Palestine 
which are contrary in spirit and op|>OBcd to the pledges given to the Muslim 
world and particularly Muslims in India to secure them active assistance in the 
war of lhU-18. Further the League warns ,tho British Government against the 
danger of taking advantage of llie presence of tin* large British force in the holy 
land to overawe the Aralm and force them into submission”. 

Mr. Alulur Rahman .Siddique, who attended the 1 'ales tine Conference in 
Cairo last year, moving the resolution charged the British Government with taking 
advantage of the situation created by the war. He reminded the British 
Government that the pledges given to the Palestine Arabs must- Iks fulfilled 
forthwith 

Sir Sijcd Raza Ali, seconding the resolution, deplored that no news was 
coming from Palestine, while war news from both sides was available at any time, 
though it may be exaggerated. 


Resolution on Kijaksaks 

The following resolution on the Khaksars moved from the chair was 
passed unanimously : 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League place* on record its deep 
sense of sorrow at the unfortunate and trn r ic occurrence on March lit, p.ijt.^ 
owing to a dash between the Khaksnrs and the rolii-c resulting in the loss of a 
large number of lives and injuries to ninny more, ana sincerely sympathises with 
those who have sti fiend and with their famiiiis and <!c> ci.dants. 

“This session calls upon the Govcrnimut to foithwith a) point an independent 
and impartial committee of inquiry, the personnel of wl.bli would comma ml 
perfet t eonlidcnce of the people ’ with institutions to ihnu to make full uml 
complete investigation and inquiiy in the whole aflair and make their report as 
soon as possible. 

“This session authorises the working committee to take such action in the 
matter ns they may consider proper immediately niter the l nidienth.n of the 
report of the committee. 

‘This session urges upon the various Governments that the older declaring 
the Khaksnr organisation unlawful should he removed as non es j tissildc”. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. M. .1. Jirnmh rsMintl the gathering. whi ther it he 
the Punjab Government, the Government of It. din. the 1 ui-jnli Ministry or 
the Punjab Premier, that they would not rest until titty had gut justice. Mr. 
Jiunuh requested every Mussulman in the Punjab and ] at ii nlni !y the Khalintrs in 
the Punjab and cist where in India to put their In mis together and see that at 
the time of inquiry they placed their mate: ini b< fcrc the in\< stipating imtlioiity. 
Mr. Jinnah said: ,r l lie resolution ijt the nsnlt of <lisci.s*>t«in in the Hinjccts 
committee last night from *J p. in. to - oVlu- k in the nunninu. f Jhc subjects com- 
mittee adopted this icsolution in the fo*m in which it is now placed hcft.jc you. 
They have passed it unanimotisly and now it is for ymt to deal with it. 'Jle ie- 
solu lion represents their eonsidejed opinion ami tit; want me to uumy to you 
that this resolution should be pit from chair. There arc ln.ny hpm.iih for ibis 
course to he adopted, The first reason is IU: if will not he dintahle 'o have people 
coming and making speech a her * ccch It is v«r.v mi... up to itstiain pansmus 
and some may say something >v 1 : i • • 1 1 mi P ht he coiisiocictl J.aiinliii to oui inincs’s. 
Another reason is that tire matter is mi» judf c . .. . 

Explaining the wlutioii, Mr. Jinnah s;ud : 'it inks for a fml aid Himj Me 
investigation ami inqniiv and it will not be in f. c fitness of things that on the 
one hand we ask for mi inquiry and on the mi.tr we | internee om judgment.’ 
Mr. Jinnah reminded the audience that there was a ehm-e in the rcH.lutimi 
which authorised the working committee of the AH - 1 mb a Mus.nu league to n.kc 
aueh action as they thought proper immediately alter imj publication of the 
report of the enquiry committee. 

Amendments iy League Constitution 

NawabzatJa Liaquat Ali Khun then placed before the open session certain 
amendments in the constitution of the Muslim league which have been approved 
by the subjects committee. 'ibe amendments provide that the working committee 
01 the All-India Muslim League shall control, uirtet and regulate all the activitiea 
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of the various provincial leagues strictly in consonance with the aims, objects and 
rules of the All India Muslim League. The working committee is empowered to 
take disciplinary action against individual members of the council of the All-India 
Muslim League who violate the decisions of the League or act in contravention of 
its aims ana objects, subject to the right of appeal to the council of the All-India 
Muslim League. The working committee is also given the power to suspend, dis- 
solve or disatfiliate any provincial league which fails in its duties, infringes or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the All-India Muslim League, or hinders the 
progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, subject to a right of appeal to 
the council of the All-India Muslim League. 

These amendments were unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Sir Haza Ali , Nawabzada Liaquat Ali and the Raja Sahib 
of Muhamadabad were elected honorary secretary and honourary treasurer, respec- 
tively, for the next year. The election of joint secretaries was left to the council 
of the League. 

Mb. Jinnah’s Concluding Remarks 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Jinnah thanked the reception committee for 
according him a magnificent reception and for rendering him every assistance in 
conducing the deliberations of the session. The Mussulmans, he added, had shown 
to the world how much disciplined they were. 

Referring to the Khaksar tragedy, Mr. Jinnah said that he was very much 
perturbed when he learnt about the firing on the Khaksars. He was advised not 
to hold the session of the League but as he had the fullest faith in his people he 
decided not to postpone the session. When he reached Lnhore he told press represen- 
tatives in an interview that the Lnhore session of the Muslim League >vus going 
to be a landmark in the future history of the Mussulmans of India, lie had no 
doubt that, but for this tragedy on the eve of the session, it had proved a greater 
success. Had there not been this tragedy there would have been a magnificent 
procession when they would have had the opportunity of demonstrating their en- 
thusiasm. Their enemies wanted to mar the session somehow or other but all their 
attempts had failed and the session had concluded successfully. Mr. .linnah was 
happy that deliberations of the session were conducted in a calm and quiet atmos- 
phere. It was the acid test of the Muslims, when our blood was boiling, and 
when 30 Muslims were shot dead, it was very difficult to keep calm. ‘Rut you have 
demonstrated to the world that the Mussulmans are capable of bearing sorrows. 
You have also shown to the world that you can conduct your business in a 
gathering of lakhs. It is the finest certificate than can be given to any nation. 
The prestige of the League was in the hands of the Mussulmans of the Tun jab. 
I, therefore, congratulate the Punjab Muslims from the bottom of my heart. It 
gives me courage to serve you all.’ 

Continuing Mr. Jinnah said that the Lahore session was a landmark in the 
history of Indians. They had defined their goal, lie assured the gathering that 
they would fight for that goal. They had taken this great decision on right earnest- 
ness. Mr. Jinnah thanked the Nawab of Mamdot, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee who had worked day and night for making the session a success and extend- 
ing hospitality to the guests. Finally Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Muslims of the 
Punjab to organise the Punjab Muslim League and carry the message of the Muslim 
League from village to village and house to house. 'The more you organise yourself 
the more you will be able to get your rights.* He exhorted workers, peasants, 
intelligentsia, landlords and capitalists to try to speak with one voice. 

The session concluded at 11-30 p. m. amid loud shouts of * Muslim League 
Zindabad\ ‘ Qaidtasm Zindabad\ 


Working Comm. Resolutions— Bombay— 15th & 16th June 1940 

Appeal to Governmdnt 

The Working Committee of the All India Moslem League which was held in 
Bombay on the 15th. & 16th. June passed a resolution authorizing Mr. Jtnnak % the 
League President, to enter into communication with the Viceroy with a view to 
exploring the possibility of devising prompt and effective measures to mobilize India’s 
resources for intensifying war effort and the defence of the country. The grave world 
situation, the resolution Btated, demanded serious efforts on the part of every Indian for 
the defence of his country. The Committee which reviewed the international situation, 
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alarm at the growing menace of Nazi aggression and characterized Italy's 
unprovoked attack on the Allies as unwarranted and immoral. With regard to 
Mr* Amery’s statement in the House of Commons and the broadcast appeal of 
the Viceroy, the Committee endorsed Mr. Jinnnli’s statement, to the Press * n May 27 
wtiidh -said, Tt is up to the British Government to show trust in Moslem lcadcraJiip 
— there are many ways of doing so— and as confident friends seek our whole-hearted 
co-operation, and we shall notfuil." The meeting passed the following resolutions: 

1. •‘The Working Committee of the All-1 ndia Moslem League, while being of 
the opinion that further clarification contained in the letter of 11 is Excellency the 
Viceroy, doled April 19, 1940, with regard to the assurance asked for by the All- 
India Moslem League, is not satisfactory, endorses the following from the statement 
issued liy the President., Mr. M. A. Jim u\b. to the Press on May 27. 19 10. 

“Up to the present moment we have not created any difficulty, nor have we 
embarrassed the British Government in the prosecution of the war. 

“The provinces where the Moslem League has a dominant voiec have been 
left free to eo-operate with the British Government pending their consideration 
with regard to the assurance we have asked for and in particular that the British 
Government should make no declaration regarding the future constitutional 
problems of India and the vital ismies that have been raised in that connexion 
without our approval and consent. 

“Nevertheless without prejudice to the adjustment of the larger issues later 
on, we were even willing, ns far back as November last, to consider the proposal 
of the Viceroy to bring about an honourable and workable adjustment in the 
provincial field, which would have been followed up with our representatives being 
appointed to the Executive Council of the Central Government to the extent 
permissible within the framework of the present constitution amt existing laws. 

‘But this proposal waB summarily rejected by Mr. Gandhi and the Congress. 

“A similar attempt was again made by Ilia Excellency early in February, 
which met the same fate. Since then it, scums that the Viceroy has been writing 
for the Congress to pass its word. 

“With regard to Mr. Amcry's statement and the broadcast appeal of II. E. 
the Viceroy, may I say that it is up to the British Government to show trust in 
Moslem leadership— there are many ways of doing so— and as confident friends seek 
our whole-hcarlcu co-operation, and we shall not fail. 

Kni:m v A<u;nr.s$ioN 

‘The Working Committee looks with alarm at the growing menace of Nazi 
aggression which has been most ruthlessly depriving one nation after another of 
its liberty and freedom ami regards the ni»; rovoked attack bv the Italian Govern- 
ment against the Allies, as most unwarranted and immoral at a time when France 
was engaged in a brave struggle against very heavy odds. 

‘•The grave world situation demands serious elfin is on the part of every Indian 
for the defence of his country and the Working Commit lee calls ti] on the Govern- 
ment of India to prepare the country in an ouani/od manner to meet every 
eventuality. The Committee is cons* ruined to stale that the proposals for the 
defence of India indicated in the stair incuts of Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and the Com niandor-in -Chief, as well as the statements ol s<»ine provincial Gover- 
nors, are wholly inadequate to meet, the urgent icquircments ol the situation. 

“The Committee therefore authorizes its president to enter into comm unication 
with H. E. the Viceroy with n view to exploring the | o*»il.ility of tlexising prompt 
and effective measures to mobilize the country's lesunrces tor the purpose of inten- 
sifying the war effort and the defence of India. T Lo Committee is of the view 
that unless a satisfactory basis for close co-operation is agiced uj on on nn All- 
India basis, and not provincial, between the Government m.d the Moslem Longue 
and such other parties as are willing to undertake the res] onsibdity for the defence 
of the country in the lace of imminent dnnger the real purj one and objective 
will not be served and achieved. 4 .. 

“The Working Committee is of the opinion that in view of the immediate 
grave gangers that are facing the country real purjose will not be served by 
Museal mails and others joining the proposed provincial and district war committees 
with their present scope and functions. 

War Committees 

2. “In view of the numerous inquiries that have boon received from the 
various provincial and district Leagues and individual members seeking guidance 
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and instruction* m to what conrse they should adopt toward* the proposed war 
committee* announced by H. E. the Viceroy and some Governors, the Working 
Committee is of the opinion that Moslem* nt present would not serve on these 
committees and should await futhcr instructions from the president pending the 
result of the communication with the Viceroy. 

3. “In view of the misunderstanding created hy the report in the Press 
about die so-called Moslem Premiers’ conference with the President of the Congress 
at Delhi on dune 13, 1340. the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem 
League after the statement of £ir Hknixler JLlyat Khan before the Committee to 
tlie effect that it was purely an individual meeting nt the invitation of Montana 
Abnl Kalara Azad for an informal talk, resolves that iu order to avoid any mis- 
understanding or misconstructions in future, no member of the Working Committee 
should enter into any negotiations or discussions with the Congress leaders regard- 
ing the question of iiindu-Moslcm settlement or any other matter which require* 
adjustment between tbe Moslem League and the Congress without the permission 
of the president.” 

Volunteer Organisation 

‘In view of the grave world situation and its possible repercussions on Indio, 
says the resolution, 'when every community is organising its volunteer organisations 
for the protection of its life and property, the working committee of the All India 
Muslim League is of the opinion that the time lias come when the provincial 
Muslim Leagues should exert every nerve to start, organise and strengthen tbe 
Muslim National Guard corps and give them such strength as will enable them 
to discharge their duties of maintaining )>eace, tranquility and order in the couutry 
worthy of the best traditions of Islam. The committee earnestly apppeals to the 
Muslims to join the National Guard in large numbers under the banner of the 
Muslim League and direct Iho provincial Muslim Leagues to submit monthly re- 
ports to the honorary secretary of the All India Muslim League regarding the 
progress and the steps adopted for the training of the Muslim National Guard. 
It is also the considered opinion of the committee that the members of the pro- 
vincial Muslim League working committees and the district committees should 
offer themselves for training at least once a week, with a view to giving impetus 
to enlistment. 

It is proposed to consider further the details of the scheme but in the mean- 
while the provincial. Muslim Leagues shall act in accordance with the following 
main principles. 

The aims and objects of the organisation : — /l ) (A) To train and discipline 
Muslims in coordinate activity for so ial and physical uplift of the Muslims and 
to maintain peace, tranquillity and order in the country. (11) The organisation 
shall consist of officers and guardsmen who will he willing to undertake a 
definite liability and responsibility to fulfil the aims ami objects of the organisation 
liere-iii-before defined. (2) It shall be made up as follows :—f A) Active corps 
members. (B) Kescrvist corps members, and (C) juvenile corps. (3) Active corps 
shall consist of men who are capable of taking part in all the activities of the 
organisation. (4) Beservist corps shall consist of men who due to age, occupation 
or physical disability are not able to serve on the active corps. (3) Juvenile 
corps shall consist of boys under 10 years of age. (G) The Muslim National 
Guard shall be organised under the authority, control and BU|>erviBion of the 
working committee of each provincial Muslim League subject to thejiunl authority 
of the working committee of the All-India Muslim League. (7) The working 
committee of each province shall appoint properly qualified jiersons for the purpose 
of (A) organising the corns ; (B) giving them training ; and (C) oilicering them. 
(8) A guardsman on beiug eligible shall sign the following pledge iu duplicate 
in the prescribed form : — 

Solemnly swear by Allah, the Quoran, and my faith that I hereby of my 
own free will surrender myself to the Muslim National Guard’s organisation. X 
will unflinchingly obey my officers and will remain faithful to the organisation 
and its aims and objects. So help me God. Amen signature. 

S I) The headquarters of every provincial organisation shall maintain a 
ed list of the vocation and profession of every Guardsman under his 
command. (10) A Guardsman shall not be a member of any other political 
organisation except the Muslim League or of any volunteer corps. (11) It shall 
be impressed on all Guardsmen that courtesy to all ranks and classes of society 
shall be observed. (12) Uniform.— Khaki coat or shirts, khaki trousers and khaki 
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eap or turban or (2) grey coat or ahirt, grey trontera and grey cap or turban 
provided however that every proviuce will have the option to aelect either ol we 
two colours but shall keep and maintain the colour and uniform throughout that 
province. 


The Bombay Muslim League Conference 

Presidential Addres«-Hnbli-24th. May 1S40 


explained In 


The implications of the Muslim League partition scheme were — — 
detail by the Rnja of Afahmudabad in his presidential address to the Bombay 
Presidency Muslim League Conference held at Hubli on the 24th. May 11*40. 

The Lahore resolution, he said, was unambiguous. The Muslims naa demanuea 
the very right of self-determination that the Congress had been asking from the 
British Government. “We have demanded a place in the Indian iSun , he addwi. 
“where we will he able to rcstablish the Government of Islam. We have demanded 
the right to establish a laboratory wherein wo may experiment m peace the greatest 
experiment that was ever tried.” ...... . . 

Asserting that the Muslims of India “have at last an ideal to live for and 
to die for”, he went on to say that the League resolution reflected tho mass will 
of the Muslim people of India and its sanction was the dynamic force of the 
Muslim masses. The resolve had been made and they were prepared to achieve it “at 
all costs.” Referring to liie opponents of the resolution, the lUjuof Mahmmlabad ssuil 
that since the passing of the resolution, 'the entire Hindu nation and its parasites 
have strained every nerve to misrepresent the Muslims and the most astounding 
aspect of this campaign has been revealed in a few articles contributed by the 
Congress and Mahasabha autocrats in which they have touched the very depths 

01 of ti* 

in which tlsey are in a minority, nor is it our intention to expel the non-Muslim 
minorities 1 from ° the Muslim' Halt*. H is a calumny a wind y unwarranted 
distortion of our intentions and programme. I nnself belong to a minonty 
urovince and much as I would have liked to have been horn m a Muslim sovereign 
state of India. J do not intend to uproot myself from my home nnd leave my 

■X to ottl’Um o. to ho* tho ooot r m|.l«t«l »l.lo 

Hawattf ■£ -srrt p. up *s sum 

we be nil allowed to J j„dcd individual, filth*, Hindu* end Uhri.tlnna 

be crossing the path of m J . . ( | |icr vadiiii: artivilc* of tbi* deinoernlii-tlieo- 

will bench t. equally from ' . k H ’ j |\. Bt t hc issue of Muslim* ltrii.fr n Heparntc 
erotic slate.” I’loeetdiiiK. the other luunl, » verv liviu K »nd 

notion was not °"X? J “ did not want to share the fate of the Muslim* of 

practical one. If the M'.sl'm* ..,,4 Uj sav e their culture nnd political 

JSSUW if 'thcy^tvantcd to revive Ulan., then the e*.»bli.hme..t of an Islamic 
State waa tlic onlv course opeii to then n. classes to p;ive up their isolationist 

He appealed to the ‘ X . ; t in ter'ou , sc and interminttlinK with Urn 

attitude and give way }o . mw? t the musses on equal terms and be 


was Doing ......... . ..rrtnniinceniciiis III regsru ui me t bvihs-iic 

“One of the comicalities in the ^YlJJl^etlaiid, the Congress and the Malm Babha 
to the entire agreement be ^demand Zetland*. Moonje., 8av.rkar.and 
leaders in condemning ^ « bed-fellow*. The, may unite and attaek 

H,e hr M«slims tra but “the, *** tlom > n “’ U,DB ^ ~ ** 

Mussalmaos have set before themselves. 
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Hie Raja, proceeding outlined the various legislative and administrative 
details which would be worked out in the proposed Musliraistan, which he was 
sure would come into existence* Referring to the international situation, the 
President said : “Imperialist Britain, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, Socialist 
Russia— all are birds or the same feather. Where it is a question of aggression they 
are all one. Whether the so-called Democracies win or lose, the Socialists or Nazis 
win, the fate of the unprotected eastern nations will remain the same.” 


The Andhra Muslim Political Conference 

Presidential Address— Samalkot— 28th. January 1940 

An appeal to the Congress and the Muslim League to come closer as their 
final objectives were identical was made by Mr. Abdul Rawoof , m.j-a., ami Chair- 
man of the Bellary Municipal Council, presiding over the Second Andhra Muslim 
Political Conference, held at Samalkot on the 28th. January 1940. 

Mr. llawoof, in the course of his address, said it was regrettable that the two 
major political parties in the country, the Congress and the Muslim League, should 
be drifting apart, although on broad principles the goal of eac h was the same, viz., 
Independence. “Both are anxious to see India free but while endeavouring to 
negotiate and bring about a fusion between the two organisations, the leaders on 
either side would appear to concentrate on the future constitution of a free India. 
The Congress thinks that it is the only body that can speak for all the Indians 
and should, therefore, have the sole voice in the administration. The .Muslim 
League with identical aims and ends as the Congress, says that all communities, 
whether major or minor, should have equal rights in a future, free India. Jnnab 
M. A. Jimmh Sahib, President of the All-India Muslim League, says that if a 
new constitution is to lead the people of India to freedom, that freedom should be 
for every cultural unit and not for the majority community only. His one desire is to 
have for the country a constitution under which no single community, whether it 
be Muslim or Hindu, should have an upper hand over the other. But the Congress 
High Command insists that the voice of the majority should prevail in the ad- 
ministration of the country, in support of which it cites the case of certain demo- 
cratic constitutions, conveniently ignoring the peculiar circumstances of India 
which abounds in heterogenous elements necessitated by the existence of the 
different communities here.” 

Referring to the work of the Congress Ministries, he said : “The Congress 
Governments, while in power, have given room for distrust and failed to satisfy 
the Muslim community. The introduction of compulsory Hindi has led to unneces- 
sary agitation and conn try -wide opposition, Urdu is not merely the language of 
the Muslims in almost all the parts of India but also that of the Hindus of 
Nothcrn India and the States. We have eminent Urdu authors and poets among 
the Hindus of Northern India. It is compratively richer in literature, traditions 
and beauty than Hindi. Yet it is being attempted to be supplanted by Hindi, a 
comparatively new language. What prevented the Congress from making Urdu 
the lingua franca of India ?” 

Turning to the demand for the formation of Andhra, Karnataka and other 
Provinces, he expressed his agreement w'th those who felt that a separate Andhra 
Province should not be formed before the Tnugabhadra and other irrigational pro- 
jects were substantially completed and the economic condition of Rayalascema has 
been satisfactorily improved. 

Proceeding, he said : “Just as the people of Andhradesa demand the formation 
of a separate province, for the purpose of enabling them to devote ail their energies 
for an adequate development of the country inhabited by the Tel ugu-&peaking 
people, the All-India Muslim League also demands the recognition of the need to 
safeguard the interests of the Muslims in the future constitution of India so that 
every community, whether it be a major or a minor community, may have equal 
opportunities for the adequate development of its cultural and economic conditions. 
If only my friends in the Congress adopt a more conciliatory attitude and try to 
understand us better and allay mistrust, there will be solidarity and unity among 
the different communities leading us all to freedom. Instead of calling Janab M. 
A. Jinna Shahib, the accredited leader of the Muslims, a rank cominunnlist, if 
they examine the question from his point of view there is bound to be a settlement 
of tne vexed question.” Mr, Rawoof denied the charge that Mr. Jinnah was not 
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No M, T lim cou,d *>e opposed to demoersey. Mr. Jinnah 
wantea tne kina of democracy wherein every cultural unit had equal opportunities 
of self-expression and development and equal eiiare in tne administration, and not 
that form of democracy which was synonymous with majority rule, wherein the 
*** 110 v0lce ai ^ M ,,ot count. It was high time they ahowed the world 
that Muslims were a nation by themselves, that they aiood for what was highest 
in culture and civilisation. He appeal! to Muslims to join the League and work 
for the all-round advancement of the community. 

The Shia All Parties Conference 

Presidential Address— Lucknow -14th. April 1940 

The first session of the Shia All Parties Conference was held at Lucknow on 
the 14th. April 1940 under the presidency of Sir Sultan Ahmed* who in the course 
of his address appealed that by supporting the cause of freedom and democracy 
India will have established her rights to both. It is not yet too late to conceatrate 
our united efforts on assisting the Democracies in winning the war. Let uo 
do so without any hesitation .” 

lie 6aid India could not remain isolated from the war aa her own future 
depends on the result of it. Mr. Hundhi and Pandit Nehru had offered uncondi- 
tional support to Britain and France. Mr. Gandhi s first instinct was right. 

After that why was an argument started about the war aims of the Democra- 
cies and why was the future of consiiiuiioiial reforms' in India raised at this stage, 
he asked. This was not the time to raise issues whose solution might well await 
the termination of the war. Where would he our freedom if the Democracies go 
under ? bo far ns the Moslems were concerned lie said : “it will not be incorrect to 
say that the whole Moslem world has ranged itself on the side of the Allies. Turkey, 
the leader of the Balkan Entente , Egypt, Palestine, Iraq and Afghanistan are 
solidly behind the Allied cause. Never before have the Moslem States l**eu united 
in this manner and this is one of the great assets of the war. The reason why 
they are with the Allies is so obvious. True to their Islamic traditions, the 
Moslem people cannot remain unaffected by the sad fate of many smaller nations 
which have recently suffered at the hands of aggicssois and that is why they support 
the cause of the Allies, namely the protection of the rights of small nations.** 

bir Sultan Ahmed went on to speak of the communal question, which he 
BAtd, had been further aggravated by the coming into power of the Congress Minis- 
tries. “I claim I was one of the Mussalmans who welcomed the Congress Minis- 
tiies with enthusiasm. High hopes were raised in me as I believed that the real 
power which had for the first time come to us under the Govf*riiment of India 
Act of 1935 will be exercised by them in the best interest of the country and that 
they will by their conduct attempt to saiisfy and gain the confidence of all sections 
and creeds and thus automatically solve the communal problem. Unfortunately 
they, by their acts of omission and commission, at least in some provinces not 
only proved incapable of maintaining law and order but even brought into play 
the device of ‘divide and rule.’ Clashes between Hindus and Moslems, landlords 
and tenants, and capital and labour became rampant. 

“On top of that, new controversies were started. In Bihar there was the 
Bengali-Bihari controversy and in Madras the Hindi and Anti-Hindi agitation. 
The worst was that they did not condemn or even discourage the corruption prac- 
tised by their camp-followers throughout the rural areas. Jbis is not an achieve- 
ment of which any Indian can be proud. How can one enthuse 
party and adulterated democracy ? Whet w now the mult ? Hie Conaresa 
Governments have gone out of office. The last word of their demand has Tieen 
said. The Moslem League has unfolded its constnictive plan. Neither side, how- 
ever, sees any merit in the proposal^of the o^ct. rwwnabls*^ aad 

moderation for the views they sponsor, but both of them 

extreme language in condemning the rival scheme. At present clouds are gattieniiK 
“d a burst^B threatened. Should we allow this state of things to d&i whiefi 
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aad alto in explaining and understanding their implications. There are other 
schemes which may have to be considered hut there baa not been much 
time for na to earefnlly digest or consider their real import. Once 
this la done. Hie Excellency the Viceroy may call a small Conference 
which may be presided over by His Excellency himself whose personal anxiety 
to see that a settlement is arrived at is well kuown. or in the alternative a general 
election of the Legislatures as at present constituted may be held to take the 
verdict of the electorate on the alternative schemes. 

“Now I come to the important question of our own needs and demands 
in the preaent circumstances. Toleration is the essence of Islam, and Islam enjoins 
full liberty and jnst treatment to all sects within its fold. In view of their past 
history and the important part which the Bhias hare played in the political 
advancement of the community, it is vital that their needs and demands be 
satisfied. To put it briefly, the main demands are 

(1) There should be complete and full freedom for the observance of the 
celebrations connected with the Tragedy of Kerbala, commonly known as Azadari 
and Tariadari. 

(2) Our representation in the Legislatures and local bodies should be assured 
by some convention ; 

(3) Madhe-Sahaba processions and meetings as such must be prohibited 
for ever." 

Sir Swffan Ahmed reviewed the history of the Shin-Sunni dispute and added: 

“1 will not pnrsne the subject any further and must leave our rase in the 

hands of His Excellency the Governor and in the hands of our Sunni brethren. The 
next few days may be momentous in the history of our community. If our responsible 
brethren will only rise superior to the occasion, as 1 hope and pray to God they 
will, they will be renderiij^ the greatest service to Islam and the Mussnlinans of 
this country. My own personal view is that any declaration or public announcement 
of a “Madhe-Sanaba” meeting or procession followed by a meeting and procession and 
a similar declaration or announcement of a “Tabarra" procession or meeting follo- 
wed similarly by a procession and meeting, must be stopped for ever. Anybody 
who encourages the one or the other to do the contrary will not be acting within 
the bounds of ' Shariat.” I am convinced that we would not please God and his 
Prophet by adopting methods, in the name of religion, which are only intended to 
annoy each other. Let us both combine and observe the birthday of our Holy 
Propnet without any ill-feeling towards each other. Let me odd in the language 

of the appeal of the 22 leaders that nothing is further from onr thoughts than to 

K sst the imposition of any restriction on the Sunnis or the Bhias in the exercise 
e practices followed by them prior to the present controversy. 

“In conclusion I would appeal to you to come under one banner and join the 
organization which can deliver the goods so far sb our rights are concerned. My 
definite personal view is that there should be only one “ political organization of 
Mussalmans. Tire Sunnis, the Bhias the Ahle Hadis and others must come within 
its fold and work together with courage and determination and enhance the glory 
of Islam. That organisation must, and I am sure, will give us every satisfaction.’’ 
Resolution*— Second Day —Lucknow— 15th. April 1940 
Rights of Bhias 

The Conference concluded its session on the 15th. April after passing two 
important resolutions with regard to the demands of the Shia community and their 
atitude to the Madh-e-Bohaba agitation. 

The first resolution, which evoked a goed deal of controversy in the subjects 
committee, expressed the community’s fears that the recent eventB in India had 
shown that the rights and privileges of the Bhias were in danger and necessary 
steps should bs taken to secure certain rights. Those included the securing of 
suitable and adequate representations in legislatures and local bodies, adoption of 
measures to protect social, economic and religious rights and watching, safeguarding 
and promoting educational interests of the Shia community. 

In order to achieve these objects the conference authorized the president to 
take all suitable steps by appointing committees for the purpose. 

The resolution was moved by Syed Ali Zaheer , m.l.a. of Lncknow and suppor- 
ted among others by Raja Gasnafar Ali of the Punjab. Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad of Bihar, Nawah Ham* Miria of Murshidabad, Khan Bahadur Sued 
Zakir AH af the 0. P. and Maulana 8ytd Ibm Hasan of Bind and was patted 
unanimously. 
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IP* ^ from the chair end adopted unanimona- 
!& 1 th *S P- Government’s communique o I March 31. 1933, which 

5 U ^ m Muelim community anti injared the 
** conference demanded of the Government the cancel- 
lation of the communique in the interest of justice and peace. 

The Independent Muslim Conference 

Firat Seasion— New Delhi— 27th. April to 30th April 19m 

The open session of the AtModia Azad (Independent) Muslim Co n fere n ce 
commenced in the Qneen s Gardens, New Delhi on the 17th. April 1140 aadcoo- 
tinued till the 30th. April 1040 under the presidency of Khan Bahadur Allah EahcA. 

Welcome Address 

Describing himself as a great supporter of the All-India Muslim League Khan 
Bahadur Shaikh Mohammed Jan , Chairman of the Reception Committee* in his 
welcome address, said 

“It is true that mnny Mnssilmana feel annoyed by the peat wait-and-see 
policy of the Congress to solve the communal problem. And the apathy of eminent 
Congress leaders to take up this important and moat difficult question in right 
earnest has caused dissatisfaction. But there is no doubt that unprecedented and 
earnest efforts have for the last two years been made by Gsndhiji and Mr. Jawahar 
lal Nehru to smooth e Hindu-Muslim relations in order to bring both the commu- 
nities to a common meeting ground by entering into direc t correspondence with 
Mr. Jinnah and by personal contact with him on his own terms, lied Mr. Jinnsh 
responded to any of these eager gestures in the right spirit. Hindus and tfusasl- 
mane would be marching shoulder to shoulder to their goal of independence and 
full Dominion Status would have been in our grasp to-day and not ba a mm 
object of hope deferred to an uncertain future. 

"It is my strong belief that tremendous changes are going to take place in 
the world in the near future which will not leave India unaffected. The present 
day India is not going to be a stagnant conn try content with its subordinate 
position. Should not the Mussulmans make their cue contribution to the coming 
changes 7 Will it be honourable for them to do nothing but put forward their 
claim as full partners in the spoils after the battle is fought end won by others T 
I hope that this Conference will not only discover a common formula for safeguar- 
ding the due rights and privileges of the Muesalmaus of Indi.i but will also chalk 
out a great plan for them to make pro]>er sacrifices worthy of the great community 
of the cause of the country.” 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential Address, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh declared 

*If Germany’s ruthless and brutal disregard of the right of other sovereign 
States to live peacefully is a challenge to civilisation and therefore Britain ami 
France must stake their all in it, Britain should be the last to challenge India’s 
right to exist as a sovereign and completely independent Btate and should, there- 
fore not obstruct Us people if they desire to frame their own constitution.” Mr. 
Baksh also condemned the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League characterising it 
as grotesque and observed that it was “about the most indiscreet approach to a serious 
problem and as such has torpedoed the very basis of a reasonable settlement” 

Proceeding, Mr. Baksh said, “It is this conference and this conference alone 
to-day which is in a position to evolve a constructive scheme to bring the political 
deadlock to air end. If you can come to an agreement as regards ^ the baste of a 
communal settlement, the Congress, which is undoubtedly the most influential and 
powerful organisation in the country to-day, is bound to consider your — - - 

as the one golden bridge which leads not merely to communal am 
mony in the country but to the ultimate pal, namely India* 

Perhaps your decisions are being 

great impatience, because on them will depend a very great deal. I am pemetty 
confide t ininym ind that the Congrem will not bcaitate to endotaa out reaonaWa 
m!i for the communal aetilement. TU Conncaa can no Joofar aa J that the 
scattered Muslim org.nU.Uon. and imhyidud. wto .are.^ to ^Um eow- 
trj’a freedom bare not yet formula^thm propomUM behaM of tko Mnalim 
community for the settlement of the enure communal problem* 
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“Ik is perfectly obvious Chat whatever scheme of poitlement yon may eventually 
evolve for safeguarding the rights nitd (interests of ilte minorities, whether they 

S pen to be in a Hindu or Muslim majority provinces, you keep in view the 
iciple of equal and universal application of the same standard to .all of them 
everywhere. 

Danger of Aggressive Communalism 
Warning hiswudieuce tliat aggressive comniiinalism was fatal to the growth of 
that feeling to brotherliness, good neighliom'liuess and common aatianality which 
were essential, not merely for the acceLeration of a common national effort but also 
for the maintenance of an atmosphere of pence, progress and stability in the coun- 
try, Mr. Allah Baksh urged that a fair adjustment, of tiie general needs of the 
country and the various communities should be undertaken in a spirit of generosity 
and toleration and of right brotherly affection lor one another. *' Whatever our 
faiths, we must dive together in our country in an .atmosphere of perfect amity and 
our relations should be the relations of several brothers of a joint family, 
the various members of which arc free to profess the faith they like without any 
let or hindrance and all of whom enjoy equal benefits of their joint proj>ei1y." 

To achieve the objects outlined by him, the President suggested the election 
of committees or boards consisting of a limited number of representatives of the 
delegates to consider the problem. He said : “The question of formulating definite 
proposals for the communal settlement is scarcely a matter which can he disposed 
of quickly at a conference like tliiB. It will require deep and anxious thought and 
continuous consultations for some time before the result, of the Board’s or sub-com- 
mittee’s labours can be presented to you in a convenient form. I, therefore, 
suggest that a hoard consisting of the representatives of different associations and 
others may be formed to under take this onerous duty and they may be authorised 
to co-opt experts or others to help them to come to correct conclusions. Their 
re)>ort as soon B9 it is ready —and I take it that they will take some time to con- 
clude their Inborn s - should come up before another session of this conference and 
after it has been ratified with or without modifications, it. should lie released to the 
the country for the consideration of all parties concerned. In the meantime we 
can appoint some executive of this conference for the purpose of carrying on 
intensive constructive work nmong the Mussulmans throughout the country. We 
can also name a day or days for echo-meetings throughout the country for making 
known to the millions of Mussalmatis the result, of del iherat ions of our conference. 
All this is essential because a great deal of educative work has to be done and 
Muslim electorates have to be prepared to consider the larger issues which their 
votes will ultimately have to decide ” 

Mr. Allah Baksh dealt at considerable length with the Muslim League’s parti- 
tion Bcheme, the League-OongresB efforts for a settlement and with the background 
of a communal strife in India, lie said, “Not service but rule, not fruitful co- 
operation but domination, not a general elevation of the level of common prosperity 
and material benefits but the enrichment of a few families at the cost of millions 
of their supporters, not a common willing effort to construct a comfortable world 
for all alike but a graded scale of benefits, the maximum to go to the most intri- 
guing and the Hindu and Muslim masses to grovel in the aust and squalor of 
their villages and urban slums have been the main aspects of the history of all 
the Hindu, Muslim and British Empires in India up to now. Islam, on the other 
hand, does not prevent anyone from developing his natural gifts to the full and 
enjoying the fruits of his skill and labour. It docs not work for a dead level but 
it forbids exploitation in all shapes and forms and all parties concerned will do 
well to note this aB a fair warning against any attempt to found a structure of 
government in which domination, coercion or exploitation of the Muslim masses 
may be possible.' 1 

Britain and India 

After reviewing rapidly the history of the events which had led to the present 
communal and constitutional impasse, the President said, “By far the most disturb- 
ing feature for Great Britain in the present struggle, from the point of view of 
world opinion, is the anomalous relationship between England and India. If 
Germany’s ruthless and brutal disregard of the right of other sovereign States to 
litre peacefully is a challenge to civilisation and therefore Britain and Fiance must 
stake their all on it, Britain should be the last to challenge India’s right to exist 
as a sovereign and completely independent State and should, therefore, not obstruct 
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Us pmle if they desire to frame their own constitution. Sooner or later this 
principle on which the whole of that civilisation is based and for whose preser- 
vation millions of English men and Frenchmen are ready to lay down their lives 
cannot fail to be recognised by Britain. Sooner or later, therefore, England must 
make up her mind to honour the cheque which she has proclaimed that she has 
drawn in India’s favour. By the unwise action of the All-India Muslim League 
however, England, for the time being, has found it possible to bring the Indian 
Muslims .to the fore and has declared that since the Congress, whose representative 
position in eight out of eleven provinces cannot be constitutionally questioned, has 
not yet made its peace with the Muslim Iicague, the encashment of the Dominion 
Status cheque must be deferred indefinitely." 

Proceeding, Mr. Bakah pointed out that, the Muslims of India appeared in the 
eyes of the world as the main obstacle in the way of India’s progress as a whole. “No 
Mussalmans with the sense slightest of realism and self-respect can possibly tolerate 
for a moment that, he should he made a political scapegoat and the the evil con- 
sequences of the process should be allowed to react no favourably on his own and* 
the coming generation’s political ami material future’*, he Haiti. “The proimaal,* 
if not promptly and authoritatively repudiated by a representative gathering like 
this, is calculated to cause infinite harm to our Indian co-religionists throughout 
the Muslim and nou-Musliiu parts of the world and much more so at home. 1 * 
League's Credential Questioned 

Contesting the claim of the Muslim League as the sole representative body 
of the Indian Mussalmans. Mr. Allah Haksh said that the representative character 
of the Congress as a political party with a majority in seven and controlling power 
in the eighth province was comprehensive. ''But wha* credentials beyond public 
meetings docs the League present to be recognised as the representative of the 
majority of Indian Muslims ? The only way io teal its representative character 
would be to send the League to the polls on the specific issue of the policy it has 
declared at Lahore. For whatever may have ln*eu ua support before in the provin- 
ces where the Muslims are in a minority, it has definitely injured it beyond repair 
by suddenly throwing the minority Muslims overboard nnd propounding a wholly 
impracticable scheme of creating a sovereign Stale of some crown of Punjabi, 
Sindhi. Fat ban and Balitch Muslims in the north-west and another of about two 
and a half crores of Assamese and Bengali Muslims in the north-eirt separated by 
over a thousand miles. Unlv after these dreams have materialised will these 
sovereign and independent (States begin to negotiate a treaty for the protection of 
the Muslim minorities throughout India, it the Muslim minorities in Hindu 
majority provinces arc to wait for the protection of their lights till these independent 
and sovereign States of the Punjab ami Bengal have conic into existence, they will 
have to wait till the Greek Calends. 

Two Nations Theory 


Dealing with the “two nations theory of certain leading Muslim politiciani of 
admittedly Indian origin”, Mr. Allah Baksh said that Indian Muslims were proud 
to be the Indian nationals and they were equally proud that their spiritual level 
and credal realm was Islam. Every Muslim going for pilgrimage to the holy Mecca 
was iu variably described bb a Hindu by every Arab and all Indian Muslims were 
similarly known as Hindustani in Iran aud Afghanistan and as Indians through- 
out the world. 'A majority of the ninety million Indian Muslims who are deerefi- 
danta of the earlier inhabitants of India are in no sense other iban tons of tbo 
soil with the Dravidiau and the Aryan and have os mtn-h right to be reckoned 
among the earliest settlers of this common land, 'llic nationals of different countri- 
es cannot divest themselves of their nationality merely by embracing one or the 
other faith. In its universal sweep, Islam, the faith, can run la and out of as 
many nationalities and regional cultures as may he found in the world. 

After describing the bonds that knitted the Hindus and the Muslims in 
various walks of human life. Mr. Allah Baksh declared that no segregated or 
imitated region but the whole of India waa (lie homeland of ail the Indian Muslima 
and no Hindu or Muslim or any other bad the tight to det'rire them of their 

homeland. Partition Proposals Examined 

Analysing the Partition scheme, the sj wker said that if the aiily lakba of 
« -aj f f'roTiuce Baluchi and Bindhi Muslims wete excluded from the North* 
west Pakistan because’ they had a more realiatic tense of things, the Punjab, with a 
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population of 1J crore of Muslims, confined between Campbell pore and perhaps 
Lahore, would constitute a problematic little Pakistan with rather drastically 
curtailed financial resources and reduced to the position of one of the bigger Indian 
States. *’l have heard it said that the Sikhs and the Jata or at least the Sikhs can 
be won over by fair concessions to remain in this Pakistan. Of course such an 
infantile assumption proceeds on the basis that the bargaining power of the others 
does not exist. Once again, if over a crore of Sikhs and Jats and other Hindus of 
the Punjab choose to stay in this Pakistan, one fails to see how it will be different 
in political composition and power from the present autonomous provinces and in 
what sense it will become an iudeijendent sovereign of Islamic State. In the first 
place, the N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan and Sind which now enjoy comfortable 
majorities in autonomous provinces helped by the centre financially and in the 
matter of defence would not care to exchange their present position for a minority 
in another unit, though overwhelmingly Muslim. 

But if for the sake of argument they did, who would bear, asked Mr. Baksh, 
their deficit of over Its. 2& mores and what guarantee, without efficient financial 
resources, would the Punjab offer regarding land, air and sea defences against not 
merely the external but the internal invaders ? The total revenue of the proposed 
Pakistan, if all the uuits contemplated including Kashmir and Ilahawalpur coalesced 
(excluding the region which is predominantly Hiudu-cum-Sikh>. would not exceed 
ilia. 16 or 1? crores, all of wliidh was required for daily administration. And if 
the rail ways and customs and other central revenues of Pakistan's share yielded, 
say, another five or six or even .ten crores of net surplus, the whole of it would 
not he .enough to maiutain the defence** of the unit against external invasions and 
to satisfy the interest charges and other liabilities. It was true that the unit if 
allowed a ]*eriod of pence and prosperity .might develop its industries and build up 
like Czechoslovakia a decent euough position and defence foice but why should it 
be assumed that the rest of I tuba would all this time stand still and so would the 
transhorder .neighbours including Rus&ia. <and that their resources would not be put 
to the 1)081 use. Who then would defend this unit against Russia or Afghanistan 
in the meanwhile in case a pew builder of a Russian or some other empire rose ? 
If the British were asked to hold this .baby until it was strong enough to stand 
'em its own legs, in the first place what was the quid pro quo . and in the second 
What was this smokescreen of an independent sovereign and Islamic State for ? 

“'The North-East Pakistan is ten times more fantastic ami a hundred times 


more fragile,” mid Mr. Baksh. u In the conception of the North-Western Pakistan 
or the Punjab, there is at least a possibility of its being linked up with more 
powerful Afgan or Russian Muslim neighbours, but the Bengal and Assam Pakistan 
will be an isolation quarantine, with no superfluity of martial races to its credit, 
and which, therefore, muy not take long to be .quickly absorbed by its more enter- 

£ rising neighbours. But if the League does not con tern] date anything better than 
urma and Ceylon, the credulous should not be deceived into thinking of an inde- 
pendent Islamic State but they should, he frankly told that another Palestine is 
Bought to be created under the British mandate. Let us not waste time ou this 
part of the grotesque scheme. 

"It is a matter for some satisfaction that responsible spokesmen of the British 
Government have scotched this scheme at the outset. We may, however, hope that 
the indirect and subtle encouragement some influential individual Englishmen have 
bo far giveffcto the sponsors of the scheme, for obvious reasons, will not continue 
to vitiate a perfectly Btrnight issue. ! t should be carefully noted that no responsible 
Minister of the Punjab cared to lend the slightest sum»ort .to the scheme nor has 
w y popular support been forthcoming from either the Punjab or Bengal. It is 
quite obvious that if ever a decision along these lines was ever likely to be taken, 
it would rest not with a political organisation or a party but with the accredited 
representatives of the population concerned and, therefore, it is difficult to under- 
stand the League's objection to a Constituent Assembly in which Indian Mussal- 
mans should decide the question of the form of constitution under which they 
would be prepared to live peacefully. If the population of the majority provinces 
do not want the League's Pakistan and if the Muslim minority in the Hindu 
majority provinces cannot dictate to the Muslin majority province; it is difficult 
to see on what constitutional basis the League can possibly advance its demand. 
To my mind it is perfectly obvious that a political personality of Mr. Jinnah's 
distinction cannot but admit the foree of this argument and therefore I am inclined 
to believe that the Pakistan scheme is shout the most indircreet approach to a 
serious problem and as such has torpedoed the very basis of a reasonable settlement” 
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Referring to the world situation, Kh*n Bahadur Allah Bakes described the 
present world war as the birth pangs of a new world order. He said that the 
aggressor had been condemned by all right-thinking men as a menace to human 
freedom and civilisation. Where ultimately all this will lead none can clearly 
foresee, but one thing is certain beyond a shadow of doubt, that unless the brutal 
and ruthless methods of the aggressor are checked and also the ambitious maps of 
all the empires are rolled up, whether they are- based on democratic or totalitarian 
ideologies, the peace and prosperity for which the vast bulk of mankind has bean 
pining for will not come into sight.** 

Resolutions— Second Day— New Delhi -28tb. April 1940 

Independence as Goal of Muslims 


The second day s sitting of the Conference commenced to-night at 11 p.m. 
with Khan Bahadur Allah Bak&h in the chair. The proceedings ojK*ned with a 
recitation from the Quoran. Two condolence resolutions touching the deaths of Mr. 
Yakub Hasan and Maulana Mnhiuddin Ajmeri t put from the clinir, were passed. 

The .third resolution repudiating the charge that the Mussulmans were opposed 
to India’s freedom was moved by Mufti K»fayaiulla t President of the Jamiat- 
ul-tHema-i-Hind : — 

'“This Conference of representatives of tbs Indian Muslima who desire to 
secure the fullest freedom for their country consisting of delegates and represen- 
tatives from All province#, after having given its fullest and must careful 
consideration to all the vital questions affecting the interests of the Muslim 
community and the country as a whole declares the following 

"India, with its geographical and political boundaries, is on indivisible whole 
and as such R is the common homeland of all the citizens, irrespective of race or 
religion, who are joint owners of i is resources. All nocks and corners of the 
country contain the hearths and homes of the Muslims snd the cherished historic 
monuments of their religion and culture which are dearer to them than their lisas. 
From the national point of view, every Muslim is an Indian. The common rights 
of all the inhabitants of the country and their responsibilities in every walk of 
life and in every sphere of activity are the same. The ludian Muslim by virtue 
of these rights and re»i>onsibiIitics is unquestionably an Indian national and in 
every part of the country lie is entitled to «quid privileges with all other Indian 
nationals iu every sphere of govern men tai, economic and other national activities. 
For that very reason Muslims owe equal responsibility with other Indians for 
striving and making sacrifices to achieve the country’s independence. 7*his is « 
self-evident proposition, the truth of which no right-thinking Muslim will question. 

“This Conference declares unequivocally and with all the emphasis at its 
command that the goal of Indian Muslims is complete independence along with 
the protection of their religions and communal rights and they are anxious to 
attain this goal as early as possible. Inspired by this aim, they have io the past 


made great sacrifices. „ ....... 

“This Conference unreservedly snd strongly repudiates the baseless charge 
levelled against Indian Muslims by the agents of British imperialism and others 
that they are an obstacle in the path of Indian freedom and emphatically declares 
that the Muslims are fully alive to their responsibility and consider it inconsistent 
with their tradition ana derogatory to their honour to lag behiug others in tho 
struggle for the country’s independence,” ...... . t 

Mufti Kifayatulla , in the course of his speech, traced the history of the 
Indian struggle for freedom and said that active propaganda was being carried 
on at present both in and out of India alleging that Indian Muslims were opposed 
to Britain granting freedom to this country. It was up to the Muslims, he declared, 
to repudiate this charge. Referring to the Pakistan scheme the speaker Mid that 
by religion a Muslim was enjoined to preach the message of Islam to the farthest 
corner of the world. They could not, therefore, Bhut themselves in zones. The 
Prophet of Islam came to free the wnole world and therefore true Muslims could 
not be a party to aid others in keeping themselves in bondage. r , n , 

Mr. Y. Nurie , former Minister of Bombay, seconding the resolution, regretted 
that a section of Indian Muslims was helping Britmn to denyfwedoas to jndia. A 
Muslim, he said, was born free and was born to free others. Heeonld not abet 
Britain to hold India in bondage end it wee for the Conference to reb ut th e charge 
He aeeured the Conference that Indian I freedom would ^refuto» wHg toie .end 
to everyone, including Muslims. Bel erring to tho rafciataa 
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scheme, Mr. Nurie asked whether Muslims were prepared to leave behind their 
religious and other buildings in the non-Muslim zones. 

Dr. Afeem (Lucknow) moved an amendment, by which Le urged the launching 
of a struggle for the country’s freedom in which all sections of the Indian people 
would participate. He said that Indian Muslims were not willing to accept any 
movement which might strengthen her chains of bondage. His amendment Alone 
would be a fitting reply to the propaganda that Indian Muslims were opposed 
to the Indian freedom movement. lie asserted that the movement would be 
launched sooner or later and it was their duty actively to support it. 

Mr. Syed Razvi moved an amendment which sought deletion of the provision, 
tt A!ong with the protection of their religious and communal rights’ 1 in the definition 
of the goal of Muslims set forth in the resolution. He said that the resolution, 
as it stood, reduced the Conference to the level of the Muslim League. His 
amendment was to make complete independence the goal of Indian Muslims. 

Khwaja Abdul Majid moved an amendment which, while retaining complete 
independence as the constitutional goal for India, added explicitly a provision 
that such freedom should secure and retain the religious and communal rights 
of Muslims. He said that the idea of complete independence was likely to he 
misinterpreted or misrepresented by others. They had to go to the masses to 
remove certain wrong ideas created amongst them. Their goal, therefore, must 
be correctly defined so as to prevent their co-religionists in rural or urban India 
from being under a wrong impression. His amendment would secure the 
desired effect 

Mr. Razvi withdrew his amendment. 

]>r. Ashraf opposed all the amendments. He said that Mr. Abdul Majid’s 
amendment appeared to have some support among the audience. He, however, 
thought that the amendment did not clarify the definition of independence or 
make it more explicit/* Nor did it improve the condition or status of Indian 
Mussulmans. The Indian Muslim not only loved his country or freedom but also 
the right of religious observances. A Muslim knew that India was a land of 
different races and creeds. Therefore, lie wanted an assurance that freedom would 
also ensure for him communal and religions freedom. The demand was real 
but it had been magnified by the League. tt Lct us leave the old nationalism and 
let us make clear what we want in a free India”, he concluded. 

Mr. Zia-ud-din y President of the All-India Momin Conference, further 
supported the resolution. 

Maulana Hafizur Rehman„ opposing the amendments, said that the 
organisations which had convened the conference, had always participated in the 
stuggle for freedom and would again participate when an occasion arose. The 
resolution was a reply both to Lord Zetland and the All-India Muslim League. 
For be would! like to tell Lord Zetland that Indian Muslims were in no way 
behind others in urging the demand for freedom. Similarly, he would tell the 
League that India was one and indivisible whole and Muslims were its co-owners 
along with other communities. The partition scheme, lie feared, would retain British 
rule and might create a buffer state for the benefit of Great Britain. 

Maulana Nusti Mahomed Maen t supporting the resolution, said that the 
Lahore resolution of the League had embarrassed Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, whose 
non-Muslim colleagues had since then been asking him (the Punjab Premier) to 
declare what his own policy was in regard to tlie Pakistan scheme. The League 
resolution, however, had enabled Lord Zetland to say that Indian Muslims were 
opposed to their country’s freedom. He asked the audience whether they were 
opposed to Indian freedom. (There were cries of *no, no” from the audience.) 

The speaker said that that was their reply to Lord Zetland. If India was to 
ba partitioned on a religious basis, what right bad they to prevent the Sikhs from 
askfaiE for a Sikhastan t 

Dr. Abdul Aleem . replying to the criticism against hie amendment, said that 
ho was not convinced by the arguments of his critics. At the same time, he 
realised that the mere passing of his amendment by a majority would not clarify 
their demand for freedom for India ; it was not their words but their deeds which 
wonld bo effective. His object was not to frustrate the object of the conference by 
dividing the House. He. therefore, desired to withdraw his amendent 

The House granted leave and he withdrew his amendment 

Mr. AH Bahadur Khan, speaking on behalf of the Majlis-i-Ahrar, said that 
his organisation was already taking steps to protect and safeguard the rights and 
interests of Muslims. The organisation, he said, would fulfil the prediction of their 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 



Resolutions Third Day-New Delhi-29th. April 1940 

Pakistan Move Denounced 
After a discussion lasting over a hundred and thirty minute*, the Conference 
passed unanimously to-nl^lit the resolution on the Pakistan scheme characterising it 
as impracticable and harmful to the country’s interest generally and of Muslim* in 
particular. Mnuluna Huhihnr R,hman moved the following resolution : 

‘‘This Conference consider* that any scheme which divide* India into Hindu 
India and Moslem India is i in practicable ami harmful to the country a interest 
generally and those of Moslems in particular. . 1 1 . , . . 

“This Conference is convinced that the inevitable result of such a scheme will 
be that obstacles will be created in the path of Indian freedom and British 

Imperialism will exploit it for its own purpose.” 

The mover said that the Confemi was one of the most representative 

gatherings held in India in recent years. Tracing the history of political agitation 
in India, he said, ' We want u demo-rude. government, which would have 

representatives of all communities mrl interests. \\e want a government of the 

Iiidian masses and not of the British or Hie Rajas or Nawabsorofany "Hgioui 
croup. Proceeding, the Maulana said that coiummifilism had been inHamed notonly 
by Muslims but by Hindus also. Muslims were in the front rank in the [reed 0 "* 
struggle as was seen in the Frontier in WK The Government of Indis Act, 19A 

had enhanced the power and prestige of Indian masses and 
■ {M I nii'lci the fi-esent constitution, Muslims VH*ie opfirpMCu by the 

(W ,. lliit licit was framed hy iion-Con^ ressmen and by those who stood for 

— «-a 

..id that the demand for ,X b ,T"dffl that tbe 

Muslim minorities would J*' r e ,™Xl , » v sensible Muslim s. it would 

Pakistan scheme would "«'«'* B tl * 1 s'c,ms of Indian States. Proceeding tb. 
reduce autonomous proun.es fo - J* 1 responsible for making tbs Muslim 

Maulana said that it wa* Hi 1»» 1 . Ji,., lib's propaganda and weakened the 

League strong. I he H»»|l« | re. a i , k cd the audience whether any one 
cause of Nationalist Mindim*. 1 e .‘ ‘ ‘ their opposition to the scheme, 

was in favour of I ft kist an . | V e 1* ** * prole* i ioi* for I.lam either 

& sat .,T,:r:s ™!»~£ i ; :,»i r i. » - » ~ — «* 

and sacrifice. “1 could not A^nrla VlkaH of Bengal who said 

The resolution was scon ie« b> Mai ^ ^ liliolK jj e added that the 
that no Muslim in lU-nuiil « a '| miVc* of Miislims living in Hindu zones 

proposal was likely to depn'i* two Muslim building* of worship and shrines. 

Of their rights. The same would be ^ ‘ f the lIniled Provinces, further 

Hnfiz {* " h ul } . t M oppression of Muslim* in the 

supported the resolution, lie sa id Bm • « « o ^ ^ Vcaaoii for the partition scheme. 
Congress-governed provinces "u» Muslims, if anv, would cease even under 

but the question was whether onprensio • ^ allegation of oppression, he 

the Pakistan. He did not think so. f ”, |in a alion . But ibe Muslim League bad 
declared, was baseless and wuhout a*> n „,#§**, because wme of the 
propagated these allegations amo gst the .1 » M Il, ia him claimed that even if 

LSR r. were not 5»c M^m.0 be, no. b.ve done « much for 

the Mnslimsas^Uie Congress Governments hsd aupport to the resolution, 

"S i U ^ under British domiuuUo.. 

described the Pakistan scheme as a ruse to »«P 
The resolution was psssea. 
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Constituent Assembly 

Maulana Hafiz-ul-Rehman moved the following resolution or. Constituent 

Assembly 

'It is the considered opinion of this Conference that the future constitution 
of Indio should be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult 
suffrage. In that constitution, the safeguards for protecting the rights and interests 
of the Mussulmans should be determined by the Muslim members of the 
Constituent Assembly. The representatives of other communities or any foreign 
power shall have no right to interfere in that decision 1 '. 

Maulana Hafiz-ul-Rehman said that the political awakening in India had 
leaehed a stage when she could not allow a foreign Power to determine her future 
constitution. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Mohnmmel Amin Khoto (Sind), who 
said that the resolution demanded the right of self-determination for India and the 
drafting of the constitution by the representatives of the masses and not by 
self-elected leaders. The Pakistan scheme, he asserted, would not benefit the masses 
but only vested interests. 

Mr. Ansar Harroni moved an amendment seeking to summon a Constituent 
Assembly only after power had passed over to the Indian people. This, he said, 
would give the sanction of action to the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. Qhulam Mohammed (Frontier) moved another amendment by which he 
wanted to make a provision that the constitution framed by the Constituent 
Assembly would demand nothing less than complete indei>eiidence. 

Maulana Nooruddin Bihari by a third amendment, wanted the representatives 
of each community to determine and safeguard its own rights and interests. 

Maullana Hafiz-ul-Rehmun replying to .the debate, said that he did not see 
bis way to accept any of the amendments. 

Two amendments were withdrawn, while the third was rejected and thereafter 
the resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Dr. Ashraf said that five years ago they were not strong enough to demand 
the right of self-determination. Its first basic principle was that no outsider would 
interfere or determine India’s constitution. This, for the present, had been denied 
by Lord Zetland. Dr. Ashraf gave instances where Constituent Assemblies 
functioned in U. B. A., France and Soviet Russia and observed that their demand 
would be irresistible, if they organised and made themselves strong. The Conference 
then adjourned. 


Resolutions— Fourth Day— New Delhi— 30th. April 1940 

The Communal Problem 

When the open session of the Conference met to night, the fourth and the 
last day of the session, Khan Bahadur Allah liaksh presiding, Mr. Asaf A lx 
moved, on behalf of Chair, the following resolution 

“Whereas in the future constitution of India it would be essential in 
order to ensure stability of Government and preservation of security that every 
citizen and community should feel satisfied, this Conference considers it 
necessary that a scheme of safeguards as regards vital matters mentioned below 
should be prepared to the satisfaction of Muslims. 

“This Conference appoints a Board consisting of 27 persons. This Board 
should, after the fullest investigation, consultation and consideration, make its 
recommendation for submission to the next session of this Conference so that 
the Conference may utilise this recommendation as a means of securing a 
permanent national settlement to the communal question. This recommendation 
should be submitted within two months. The matters referred to the Board are 
the following 

"(1) Protection of Muslim culture, personal law and religious right ; (2) 
political rights of Muslims and their protection ; (3) the formation of the future 
conatitution to be non-unitary and unavoidable powers for the Federal Govern- 
ment : and (4) provision of safeguards, economic, social and cultural rights of 
Mutsaimans and thair share in the public services. 

"The Board will be empowered to fill up any vacancy in a suitable 
manner. The Board will have the right to co-opt other members. It will be 
empowered also to consult other Muslim bodies and, if it considers necessary, 
any responsible organisation in the country. The 27 members of tbe Board will 
be nominated by the President, The quorum for the meeting of the Board will be nine. 
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^Sinc® the safeguards of the communal rights of different communities 
will ^be determined in the Constituent Assembly referred to in the resolution 
which this Conference has passed, this Conference considers it necessary to 
declare that Muslim members of this Constituent Assembly will be elected by 
Muslims themselves.” 

Mr. Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim , former Minister of the United Provinces, 
sneaking on the resolution, said that they wanted full freedom of religious 
observance without any outside interference. Muslims, he declared, were pre- 
pared to take part in the struggle for freedom and would continue to do so 
until complete independence was achieved by the united efforts of all commu- 
nities. Mr. Ibrahim proceeded to explain that they wished to frame a constitu- 
tion for India under which every iudividual would he free to live a harmonious 
life and would have faith in the government. Referring to the failure of 

efforts for communal unity, Mr. Ibrahim said that the Congress had on three 
occasions in the past tried to ascertain from the leaders of the Muslim 

League the nature of the safeguards they considered necessary for the 
protection of the cultural, religious and political rights of Muslims. Hut tho 
insistence of the League leaders thnt the f Yin cress should recognise the League 
as the only representative organisation of Indian Muslims was responsible for 
the failure of this move, lie asked what was the relation between the two, the 
safeguards for Muslims and the recognition of the League ns the only 
organisation representing Indian Muslims ? This attitude on the part of the 

League leaders showed that they did not want communal unity in the country. 
The Pakistan scheme, sponsored by the Muslim League, indicated the failure 

of the leaders of that organisation to protect the right of Muslims. Mr. Ibrahim 
then explained that the Hoard would formulate the demands of Muslims and 
place the same before the Congress. 

Mr. 8. A. Hivlvi , seconding the resolution, expressed satisfaction at the 
decisiou of the conference, lie felt gratified in particular with the unequivocal 
declaration that Muslims were prepared to tight with other communities for 
Indian freedom and support the demand for summoning a Constituent Assembly 
to frame a constitution for India. The idea of establishing a Hindu Ram Raja 
or Muslim Raj in India was absurd. Had Mr. .liiniah not. insisted on the 
recognition of the Muslim League ns the authoritative body of Indian Muslima, 
a communal settlement would have been possible. Mr. Ilrehi eniielnded by pointing 
out that the only course open to them under the existing eireunisiaiHcs wiim the 
one indicated in the resolution. He felt confident lliut the resolution would receive 


unanimous support. 

Mu ul an a Ahmed Saved, General Secretary of the Jamiat id Tiemn-i-Hind, 
criticised the attitude of the Muslim League to the question of a ronniiiiiinl settle- 
ment and declared that the conference and not the Muslim League was icpiesciitaiivc 
of Indian Muslims. 


Mr. A hid Jaffarhhai (Rombay) opposed the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul (ihuni and Mr. 6>* / /j'. -m supported Mr. Ja/r.n Mu t. They said 
they should rely on their own strength to secure tin it rights and needed 
no safeguards. They reiterated their belief in the Constmunt Assembly as 
the only solution of the Indian political problem. 

Mr. Anaf AH, in a brief speech, explained the nec.^i'y for the resolution 
and said that the resolution could not be taken to no an that they no longer 

believed in the system of joint electorate. 'I he ('onfemi- e had already accepted 
the principle that the future constitution of India shn-.hl trained by a 
Constituent Assembly, which was also to d*-te: :ninc the muds for the 
protection of the communal rights of the vsiiums » ■..mir.unr. ies. I .u* resolution 

sought to make it clear that the representatives of Mi-miuis “» tin* t'onatitiiciii 
Assembly should be chosen by the Muslim community. Lr. A -*:» t A t pointed out 
that the resolution was based on the piinciplc o! si lf-u* iniua ion ulncli had 
been accepted at the Conference. . , 

Mr. Asaf Ali ckvhred tliat Ihrrr nmd I>r no d.a.ht that Mas ims would 
fight for the freedom of the country. lie pointed out that in I 'M the national 
movement organisations like the Kliilafut, the .Mima. -u 1-1 ieimi had joined the 
Congress. He assured them that they were ready Mr any amount of sacrifice 

to win freedom. He referred to the good work of the Muslim Mass Contact 

Committee set up by the Congress and said that this body 
to help the Muslims. Mr. Asaf All assured .the conveners of the Azad Conference 
bis full co operation in the matter of giving effect to its discussions. 


Muslims would 
MM the national 
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Mr. Obeidulla Sindh* made a fervent appeal to Indiana and particularly to 
Muslims to join the Indian National Congress. He said that they could not attain 
freedom so long as Indians, irrespective of creed, did not extend full support to the 
Congress and come under its flag. They must remember that they had no arms to 
fight. Paying a tribute to Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Sindhe said that Gandhiji had 
introducted a new technique, the non -violent method of conducting a struggle. 
Muslims, ‘he declared, should prepare themselves to fight for freedom through 
this non-violent method. He, however, said that the Muslim view-point was 
not fully understood by Congress leaders. He commended the resolution to the 
House and hoped it would he passed unanimously. 

The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority. 

Resolution on War 

The following resolution on war was moved by Pr. Ashraf, seconded by Mr. 
Fakharuddin Ahmed, ex-Minister of Assam, and was passed unanimously:— 

“This Conference is strongly of the opinion that the present European war is 
the outcome. of the imperialist tendencies of Euro; can nations. Moreover, the treat- 
ment of subject nations by the British and French damn nudes themselves, since 
this war lias made it absolutely clear to India that even these democratic countries, 
in spite of their declarations to the contrary, have ideally shown up their imperialist 
nature. A war of this nature is evidently contrary to the legitimate interest of 
the down-trodden poor masses. 

‘This Conference is of opinion that in this war, the European Imperialist 
Powers are making special effort to use the people in Islamic countries as tools to 

S un their own ends us is evident from the activities of these Powers in Egypt, 
oroeco, Palestine and Syria. 

*Tn these circumstances, this Conference is clearly of opinion that Muslims in 
India should remain neutral in this war and dissociate themselves from rendering 
any support to the imperialist Powers and to help not only their own countries 
but also other subject countries. They should fully participate in the struggle for 
freedom and be prepared to i»fi‘«r every kind of sacrifice.” 

The following resolutions were also passed by the Conference :— 

Baluchistan 

1; This Conference expresses its deep regret that Baluchistan is still kept de- 
prived of the form of government which already obtains in other provinces. This 
Conference is empirically of the opinion that Baluchistan is entitled to those rights 
and powers, which other provinces enjoy. This Conference very strongly supports 
the movement that is being carried on to bring Baluchistan to a position of equa- 
lity with other provinces and assures the freedom-loving inhabitants of Baluchistan 
that it will give them every possible help.** 

Support to Handi.oom Industry 

“This Conference notes with regret the depressed state of the handloom -weaving 
industry and in order to encourage ami stimulate t his industry appeals to all 
Indians generally and Muslims particularly that they should only use cloth that 
iB band- woven.” 

Presidents Concludin'!; £ perch 


Khan Bahadur Allah Bak*h, President of the Conference, winding np the 
proceedings, declared that the Pakistan scheme was impracticable anil would never 
become a reality. T he Conference, he said, had provided him with ait opportunity 
to witness, for the first time in recent years, i lie spectacle of seven influential 
Muslim organisations coming on the same platform ami giving expression to their 
views on problems affecting their community. He emphasised that Muslims did 
not lag behind Hindus in their demand for freedom, lie assured Muslims that 
they had nothing to fear in a free India, but freedom would be theirs only when 
Hindus and Muslims reached an understanding, speaking for himself, Mr. Allah 
Baksh made a suggestion that Ulemas should be elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly and whatever their verdict, it should be binding 011 the Muslim community. 

Answering the critics of the Congress Ministries, Mr. Allah Baksh said that 
if parties were deputed to frind and the Punjab, it would not be diflicult to find 
fault with their administration. Finally, he reaflirnjed that the system o I joint 
electorates was conducive to cordial and harmonious relations between the different 
communities. He exhorted all to strive their utmost to attain their goal. 1 m 
four-day session came to an end amid shouts of u Allah-o-Akbar” and ‘Tuquilao 
Zindabad”. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee Meeting- New Delfii-lOtfi & 11th Fefc. 1940 

Consideration of Viceroy s Offer 


The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha com men red at 
New Delhi on the loth. February with the President, Mr. V . D. Suvurkar, in the 
chair. Dr. B. 8. Moonje and Bhai Paramanand were among the members present. 
The meeting adopted the following resolutions 

“In view of the facts (1) that the mischief sought to be created by Mr. Jinnah 
and the Muslim Ix»aeuo by their observance of the so-called ‘Deliverance Pay*, has 
been nipped in the bud by the refusal of the Government to appoint a Loyal Commis- 
sion as desired by them ; (2) that H. K. the Viceroy has announced in clear terms 
that Domini 'ii Status in terms of the Westminister Statute shall be the basis of 
the constitution for India to be achieved ‘at the earliest possible moment* and 
that he has further given the assurance ‘to facilitate the achievement of that status 
by all means in their power' ; and (M) that the Viceroy, the Congress and the 
Hindu Mahasabha are all of one opinion in making provision for safeguarding the 
legitimate interests of the minorities in nnv eonsiitution that may be drafted; 

“The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a spirit of responsive 
co-operation, is prepared to give its helpful considerations, ns an immediate step 
to its goal of independence, to the proposals contained in the Viceregal com- 
munique, namely : , , , . 

‘ (1) that His Majesty’s Government, were only too ready to examine the whole 
of the field in consultation with the representatives of all the | attics and interests 
in India when the time came. , , 

“(2) that the Federal scheme of the Act. while at present in suspense, afforded 
the swiftest stepping stone to Dominion Status; 

“(3) that the offer put forward by 11. K. the \ieeiny in November, I'.KKV of an 
expansion of the Governor-General's Executive Council on the lines ami on the 
basis then indicated, remained open and that His Majesty's Government were 
prepared to give effect to that order.” 

League of Nations to 8i;rn.r. Communu. Dsn: 


At regards the communal problem “which is now the only hurdle in the way 
to further constitutional progress”, the Hindu Mnha-abba was of the definite 
opinion that it should be immediately referred for settlement to the League of 

NMl °Aa for the problem of the.lefenee of Imlin, the Hi. .in .M«lm«nl.l.n wss of 

opinion -that a period of transition of ten year* at the mo. . be fixed. f which 

the scheme of Indianisatioii of all the different biam h, s of the Anny such ns the 
Air Force the Navy, etc., should be quickened and hin^ud and that, at the end 
of the period Defence also should b« made a trnnsfci ted depni Uncut. 

The Hindu Mahasabha welcomed the publication of the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow “in that 11 has brought into light the 
const, ira“y which Mr. Jinnah ami the Muslim League are organising to create faci- 
lities for the Moslem I 'owes a and Mosbmcounti.cs for aggression against i.dia 
bv demanding on the one band, that Indian Hems a should not be used against any 
M y o.le" 1'ower or country •»•!. on the oilier. <b»l the present proto... on of Ibo 

M0,1C lTU" Sfc’Srf Hindu -M.xbn.nbb. be sent in 
time to England so that any agitation that might be started tbeie picjudiual to 
the interwu of the Hindus be effectively counters Ud snd m. a^.tnuo.. be mutated 
for the annulment of the Communal Award. 


Resolutions— Second Day-New Delhi 11th. February 1940 

Recruitment to Army 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting to-day, 
adooted a resolution urging the removal of the artificial distinction between martial 
aooptea a resoiuuo t h Acceleration of recruitment from Hindus of all 

^S m in ,, tdin whieU ofrerrf t .n excellent material lor the r.nk and file aod 
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The Committee pointed out the necessity of preserving Hindi as nation*! 
language and called upon the Government of Infdia to introduce a better system for 
safeguarding the Hindi language in the programmes of the AU-I ndia liadio aud 
the appointment of Hindi artistes in larger numbers. 

The Sind Government was requested not to hand over the administration of 
the Manzilgah ouildings to Muslims and the Governor of Bind was asked to 
withhold sanction to such restoration, in exercise of his special res|*onnibiIity. 

The iqeeting drew the attention of the Government of India to the disturbed 
condition in the North-West Frontier due to tribal raids, kidnappings, etc., and 
urged them to take effective steps against the miscreants. 

The following committee was appointed to give effect to the resolution passed 
at the last annual session of the Mahasabha at Calcutta in respect of establishment 
of a Hindu militia: — l>r. B. B. Moonje (Chairman). Mr. J. 1 *. Verma (General 
Secretary). Dr. Bavarkar (Bombay), Capt. Kcsbab Chandra (Punjab), Mr. G. V. 
Bnbba Kao (Bezwada), Mr. Xalvade (Maharashtra), Mr. Chand Karan Shards 
(Ajmer), 1H. Bharat Misitra (Bihar). Mr. Khenichaiid Gtinnamul (Sukkur), aud one 
representative from each of the. remaining provincial Hindu Subhas. 

Working Committee Meeting -Bombay— 18th May 1940 
Demand foe Dominion Status after the War 

The Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee passed a number of resolutions 
arising out of the international situation and the political situation in India, at its 
meeting held in Bombay on the 18th. May 1940. 

The committee reiterated that the Congress cannot speak on behalf of the 
Hindus, and called upon the Government to give a definite undertaking that no 
pact entered into by the Congress and the Muslims between themselves, to which 
the Hindu Mahasabha is not made a party aud which is not sanctioned by it, can 
be binding on the Hindus ns a whole. 

The committee authorised the president, Sir M. N. Mukherji. Dr, B. S. 
Moonje, Mr. L. B. Bhopntkar and Dr. Shy&ma Prasad Mukherji to place the 
committee’s resolutions before the Viceroy, secure a definite reply to the issues 
raised and submit to the working committee, not later than July 31. a report, on 
receipt of which the committee would consider what further practical steps should 
be taken in case the Mahasabha’s demands are not granted. 

Military Training to Indians 

Other resolutions regretted that adequate steps lnd not yet been taken to give 
military training to the Indians for the defence of India, and, in view of the 
developments in Europe, impressed on the Government of India the urgent necessity 
of raising a national militia on a large national scale and on a voluntary basis 
without distinction of caste or creed, which should be equipped in an up-to-date 
mnnucr both on land and air, and which should serve as a force reserved for 
Indian defence. 

The committee further reiterated it» demand for a declaration by the 
Government that. Dominion Status under the Statute of Westminster will be 
granted to India immediately on the cessation of the war, guaranteeing the 
indivisibility of India as a political unit. This, the committee urges, should not be 
conditioned on any llindu-Muslim pact as an indispensable pre-requisite nor should 
the future constitution be based on the present communal award. 

The committee also reiterated that it is prepared to accept Dominion Status as 
the immediate step towards the attainment of absul ute independence. 

Co-operation with Census Authorities 

A resolution urging the Hindus to cooperate whole-heartedly with the census 
authorities to get their real numerical strength well registered in the coming 
census, was adopted. . t . . . „ . . 

The committee also emphasized the need to popularise the definition that 
every one ‘who recognises this Bharat. Varsha as his or her fatherland or holy land 
is a Hindu.’ It was also decided that the hill tribes should be advised to return 
themselves as Hindus. 

Another resolution passed by the committee referred to the declaration of the 
Muslim League with regard to Pakistan, and called upon all Hindu princes the 
necessity of taking immediate steps to awaken and consolidate the Hindus in their 
Btates by extending every support to the Hindu Bangathan movement in general 
and the Hindu Mahasabha in particular. 
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A third retolutton which m on the Bidnr rioU criticized the polio; of the 
Nmm’s Govern men t in this respect. 

The working committee discussed in detail what attitude the Hindu Mfh— *hh* 
Mould adopt in respeot of the Pakistan movement. 

Resolutions— Second Day-Borabay— 19th May 1940 

Cultural Contact with Burmans 

A resolution exhorting all Hindus in Burma to develop close cultural 

and patriotic contact with the Buddhist Burmans ‘who are our co*religionista 

and cultural allies’ and stand by them in weal and woe as against any 

common aggression, was passed by the working committee of the Mahasabha 
which concluded the two*day session today after passing four more resolutions. 

Sympathy for Hindu Sufferers in Burma 

The committee recorded its sympathy for the Hindu sufferers in the 
recent anti- Hindu Muslim riots in Burma and declared that the helplessness 

of the Hindus in these riots was due to their not having consolidated their 
position. The resolution also warned the Buddhist co-religionista in Burma 
to beware of the danger they were rapidly getting exposed to by the 'alarming 
increase of the Muslim population' which was bound to lead to the Muslims 
demanding ‘a separate existence and attempt to create a culturally, religiously 
and politically hostile state within the state’. The committee advised the 
Burmans to take a lesson from the history of Hindustan before it was too late. 

Bose-Leauue Pact Detrimental to Hindu* 

By another resolution the working committee supported the Bengal provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha in its resolve to maintain an independent Hindu Habha 
partv in the Calcutta corporation ‘untainted by any humiliating alliances' and 
condemned the pact formed between Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and the 
Muslim Leaguers in the corporation ‘under conditions which are highly 
detrimental to Hindu solidarity and interests in Bengal.’ 

The working committee authorised the president to take necessary action 
concerning Mr. B. C. Cbatterji, the general secretary of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha, for his activities in connection with the election to the alderman- 
ship of the corporation. 

Pakistan Scheme Condemned 

The Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League came up for condemnation 
when the following resolution was adopted : — 

This meeting of the working committee strongly condemns the Pakistan 
scheme as adopted in the resolution passed by the Muslim Leauue at 

Lahore last March aiming to break up India into a number of Muslim 
States and Hindu States, as fundamentally anti- Hindu and therefore anti- 
national. The committee reaffirms the determination of »he Hindu Mnhasabha 
to maintain with all and every means in its power the iutegiity of Hindustan 
aa an organic and indivisible national and politiral unit. 

‘•The committee further repudiates the statements made by certain 
Congresaite leaders to the effect that “if the Moslems unanimously preia 
their demands of Pakistan no power could withstand it", or that the Moslem 
rule would after all be an Indian rule and therefore must necessarily be 

preferable to a foreign rule", or, ‘‘that the Moslems alone bad the right to 

dictate what safeguards they want and these should he accepted by the 
Hindus as the basis of any compromise to secure Hindu -Moslem unuy . 

The resolution further jointed out the communal incidents in various 
parts of the country and declared that Muslim rule waa bound to be 

dangerous to Hindua and as unacceptable as any foreign rule. 


The Tamil Nad Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Presidential Address 


The tot MMion of the Tamil Nad Hindu Mabasabba Conference waa 
held u Balem under the presidency of Mr. V. £>. Savutkar, President of the 
All India Hindu Mahasabha ou the t*d. Mareh f#40 who m the couae of hia 
ziTlnw ^dd that the objectire of the Hindu Mabaaabba waa tbe consolidation 
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of the Hindus with the ultimate goal of absolute independence for Indie. 
Hindus did not mind if Moslems considered themselves a separate race, but 
the proposal to divide the country could not be permitted.” 

Mr. Savnrkur said that he had read with grief an extract of an article 
from tho pen of Gatidhiji, in whhdt it was stated that he (Mahatmaji) would 
be ruled by them (Muslims) because it would still be Indian rule. Mr. Savarkar 
deplored this ■* attitude on the part of Gandhiji and the Congress. If 

Gattdiiiji would prefer to live in the divided India of the Muslims under 

Mr. Jinunirs rule, why not. asked the speaker, live under the British 1 If 
the argument that Mr. Jinnah’s rule was Indian rule was quoted, it would 
be equally true to say that British rule was human rule. He could not 
understand this “defeatist*’ mentality and he for one refused to allow the 
division of India into two. Mr. i&ivarkar differed from Gandhiji fundamen- 
tally and added that the Hindu Mahasuhha would never be a party to such 
arrangements. The Hindus too were Indians and why should the Muslims 
ask for their own part of the coun'rry ? 

The Congress might try to compromise with the League, continued 

Mr. Savaikur, hut the Maliasabha would not do it. No compromise which 
sacrificed the self-respect of the Hindus would be agreed to by the Sabha 

and ho appealed to the Hindus to resist the proposals of Muslims who 
wished to restore Muslim rule through various means. Muslims had under- 
stood the weakness of the Congress and were blufling. The Maliasabha was 

prepared to take up the challenge and to fight for the preservation of Hindus- 
tan. Let all minorities live in Hindustan and they would all receive equality of 
treatment. Let them not, however, arrogate any superiority of strength to 
themselves and try to befool the others who were equally wide awake and 
quite determined to safeguard their rights and privileges. 

Mr. Savarkar refuted the theory of Mr. Jinnah that there were two 

major races in India, lie pointed out that the Muslims had now come to regard 

themselves no longer as a minority, but as a major race and, perhaps, as the more 

powerful of the two major races. The Hindu Mahasablia was prepared to face this 
issue and would allow the Muslims no more rights than their population would 
justify. If they wished to light out the issue, the fight would not be refused. He 
was very sorry that Mr. Jinnah was becoming no better than Nadir Shah or Auran- 
gazeb. Swaraj in India, Mr. Suvarkar concluded, could only be Hindu Raj since the 
Hindus were a majority and others could not object to it. It existed in other 
countries and ' Hindustan was no exception to the rule of the majority being in 
power. Mr. Savarkar reiterated his point and added that the Hindus could not agree 
to Gsudliiji’fl readiness to be under Muslim domination, even if it was Indian Raj. 
He appealed to tho Hindus to join the Sabha and consolidate their ranks pre- 
pared lor any fight which the Muslims might force on them encouraged by the 
British policy of “Divide and Rule” and the weakness of the Congress in yielding 
to the Muslims and giving them a blank cheque in the name of nationalism which, 
however, was not true nationalism. 

Proceeding, Mr. Savnrkar emphasised that Hindustan bad a right to exist on 
the map of the world even as other countries existed, and he would exhort the 
Hindus to remember his appeal and to work for the Mahasablia. He could not see 
how Hindus of Hindustan could submit to Muslim rule. Hindus were awake to 
the real danger and were ready to fight any power to save their independence to 
the last drop of their blood. He was sorry for Gandhiji’s statement, but felt 
amused by what Mr. Jinnah had said in his speech at the League Conference at 
Lahore. Mr. Savarkar also explained at the Conference the term “Hindu” and defined 
the view of the Mahasablia as to who was a Hindu and what constituted the 
qualifications for being a Hindu. 

Mr. Savarkar observed that in South India there was some misunderstanding 
about the word “Hindu”. The Maliasabha did not mean by the word “Hindu” 
anything connected with mere religion or theocracy. Even those who did not 
believe in the Vedas were Hindus, as for instance, the Jains. The Sikhs, the 
Brahmos; the Reformers, the Sanatnnists and others, who bad their own special 
religious dogmas and books, were also Hindus. A Hindu was one who considered 
Htndustau as the land of his birth and as the land of his religion, whatever it 
might be. That India was his “Pitribhoomi” and “Punyabhoomi” were the two 
essential constituents of the word Hindu. A Hindu ought to remember always 
that he was born in India and that India was his holy land, i,e.. the land where 
his Gurus had their birth. The definition held good of the various denomination! 
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of the Hindu race, the Dikiis, the Jains and IJngnyats. The Muslims, Christians 
and Jews, oven if horn in India, looked to Arabia as thoir Hulv Laud and, 
therehwe. they did not comp within the meaning of the word “Hindu/* 

Mr. Savarkar also touched iron the question of the Hravidian movement in 
South India and added that whet her ime was an Aryan or a Hnividiaii, he was a 
Hindu, since India had given birth to him and it is religion hud its origin in India. 
'1 no Mahasabha was, therefore, lor ail Hindus, irrespective of nil diilcrences of 
caste or {diiloso*. »liy or other reliefs. He was tdad to in tor in the audience that the 
Jains had agreed to he put under the main cla<si tica; inn ot Hindus in the ensuing 
census and lie appealed to all Hindus- Aryan and lou vidian, Brahmin and Non- 
Brahmin, Muhratta, Madrassi or runjsihi - to join the Miblia and to consolidate 
its ranks. 

Mr. Savnrkar then referred to Mr. Jinnah's suggestion to hifureate India 
into Hindu and Muslim India, and hoped that as a nsuli of the i Hons of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Hindus world all stand united in common cause, namely 
the _ preservation of tlnir race, eultute, religion ami political tight* in the land of 
their ion t.iihcis. That was what he called "HiiidtMloiu” namely, the Hindu 
Nation, which comprised Hindu religion and all „tne other concomitants which 
were mw^uy to keep the race in a pnHiidn of sticiigth and iiitluenee. He 
app-'iilcd to Hindus to abolish union. 'liability, to relax the ligottr of the caste 
system, to he united as one man and prevent the iq citation of Hindustan by 
any artificial divisions. 


The Bihar Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 

Presidential Address Kaucki -14th. April 1040 

The ninth session of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Mahasabha wns held at 
Ranchi ou the 14th. April 1H40 under the ptcsideitcy of l>r. 6ftyama Prasad 
Afukhcrjcc , who in the course of his address said 

“Nothing will l»e more disunions than failure hy the Briiish (Government to 
rise equal to the o<* usi.in ami sritle the present coinoitutioual deadlock in ludia 
consistent with India's legitimate demands. 

“It is miqucsi tollable ( hat whatever const it ti lion may come into existence, the 
hulk of the people to he atloud will he Hindus, it is equally true tlmt unless 
Hindus throughout India combine, the fate of the Hindus in provinces, where 
they are in a miuori'y, is fteahd. It is necessary for us to he ftdly satisfied that 
the freedom movement in tliis country will lead not merely to the (lieap|«earat>ce 
of any foreign domination but will also bring peace, happiness and piospciiiy to 
our society aud will give to ihe Hindus the fullest scope for playing their part 
in the attainment of national welfare. 'I lie future Mate iimsi be so organized *as 
to give to Hindu culture and civilization their appropriate place in the social 
order, subject to any changes which the altered conditions of this world may 
rightfully demand. ... . 

The Indian National Congress which for ;X» years has claimed to be 
representative of all classes of Indians finds itself in a most perplexing situation. 
Much though we wish that liuih ucie otherwise, it is no use concealing the fact 
that the Congress has not suet-reded in hri living within its fold any very large 
niituh’T of Moslems. And yet the Congtcss dares not openly fight for the protec lion 
of | limbi interests even though they are del t hers »< I) Iraiuphil underfoot. *Jh« 
danger to the future of ludia and specially of Hindus, of Ihe Moslems 
consolidating themselves into a separate entity diawing its inspiration from Moslem 
countries abroad is obvious. -None can tell whut the futuie will he. But none ran 
miv to-dav that it will he a fairv tale to assert that some fuiure Moslem leaders of 
tile l’akistliau movement may dream of a possible alliance with sonic independent 
Moslem Mate for the preservation of Moslem interests or for the epicsu of Islam in 

“As Hindus our position is |ierfectly clear. We want communal harmony nnd 
amity. Wo fully recognize that this country must continue u» future. as it has 
licen in tl»e past, the home of many peoples other than Hindus. We beg. of them 
to treat this eountry as their faihcslaitd and ideitiiiv themselves with the pi>S and 
sorrows ot the people of India. 'Ihe Hindus who are imtiteii* ally the pel longest mult 
lie true to their past traditions of tolerance and fuibrataine and allow the fnlleti 
liberty to all communities residing in India, buck tolerance and undei standing anal 
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have special application in the fields of cultural, social and religious pursuits so that 
the legitimate rights of other communities in these essential spheres of life may be 
scrupulously respected.” 

He continued :— “The Hindu Mahasabha claims to revive the Hindus in the 
land of their birth. As an immediate programme we have to take up the solution 
of those obstacles which stand in the way of Hindu solidarity particularly in social 
sphere. Once we succeed in rousing Hindu consciousness, artificial barriers, such 
as untouchibility, created by the exigencies of time amongst different classes of the 
Hindus will automatically aisap|>ear. 

“In the next order of society that we contemplate the Hindu Mahasabha must 
be the meeting ground of all classes and castes of Hindus, rich and |>oor, learned 
and ignorant, capitalist and labourer, employer and employee. One of the tasks of 
the* Hindu Mahasabha will be to build up a national militia. Extensive volunteer 
corps must be organized and every heal thy young man must, be encouraged to be- 
come a member of one unit or another. This army of volunteers should mainly be 
utilized for social and economic, service for which there is ample scope in our society 
to-day. In the political field the Hindu Mahasabha roust capture every seat of power 
that may be available to it. Bo long as separate electorates continue, bo long us 
an organised conspiracy exists for crushing the Hindus at any cost, the Hindu 
electorates must be trained to send to all assemblies and local bodies only such 
persons as are pledged to support the Hindu cause without detriment to the larger 
interests of national advancement. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Ranchi— 15th. April 1940 

Resolutions were passed on the next day the 15th. April when a declaration 
was made that, at the present moment and in the present state of ihc country, the 
Hindu Mahasabha was prepared to accept Dominion Status of the Btutule of West- 
minister variety. The resolution, however, reiterated that the ultimate goal of the 
Mahasabha was complete independence of Jlindusihaii. 

By another resolution, the conference characterised as ‘'preposterous, fantastic 
and impracticable” the idea of dividing India into two. Disapproval was also ex- 
pressed of some of the recent utterances of Mr. Gandhi in this connection. 

Finally, the conference passed a resolution demanding the initiation of a 
movement (or the restoration of Lbe Hindu temples that had passed into other 
hands during Muslim rule. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

Council Meeting— Bombay— 18th. February 1940 

Tkxt ok Ki>oi.unons l‘Ah-i;u 

The Council of tht National Liberal Federation of India which met, at, Bombay 
on the 18th. February 1940 passed a resolution wel -oming the Viceroy's annoum-cmeut 
about the intentions of the British Govern incut to introduce in India Dominion 
Status of the Westminster variety at the conclusion of the war. Dr. U. I*. I^irunljn/r, 
President of the Federation, presided and among those present were Sir Chimanial 
Setalvad, Bir Cowasji Jahangir, Mr. V. X. Chaudavarkar, l'rim imil <i. s. Mahajnni, 
Rai Bahcb Vaidya, Mr. S. G. Vaze, Mr. IS. N. Gokhalc, Mr. X. C. Ilham, ha 
and Mr. Dalvi. The following is the full text of the resolution passed hy the 
council of ihe Federation 

(1) While welcoming the recent announcement of II E. the Viceroy about 
the intentions of the British Government to introduce into India Dominion Status 
of the Statute of Westminster variety, so soon as practicable after the conclusion 
of the war, the Council deplores thut the announcement was not followed up hy 
an endeavour to rally all reasonable political opinion in the country for the 
purpose of a general political appeasment. The Council also regrets that Ihc 
Congress rejected the offer of the Viceroy by sticking to its impracticable demands 
for complete inde|iende»ee and a constituent assembly without taking into 
consideration the favourable reactions of Indian public opinion towards the 
Viceroy’s utterance. 

(2) like Council ie of opinion that it is impractical in the present international 
situation of the world to talk of complete inde|«iidence of India and to attempt 
to lever the ties which bind India to the Britiah Commonwealth of Nations. 
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(3) The Council confers the projiowd of a constituent assembly baaed 

on Adult suffrage ns thoroughly unpractical and as one that will retard the country's 
progress. The Council further considers that the modified t »oj*osul of convening 
an assembly of all the present members of central ami provincial legislatures will 
not lx? acceptable to several parlies and from various punt* of view. 

(I) The Council repudiate the suggestion that India consists of two separate 
nntiotiH based on difference of religion and will always oppose any attempt to 
divide India on such lines. 'I he Liberal Party, however, is always ready to ensure 
a square deal to all minorities. 

C») The Council considers that the present political impasse in India can 

best he solved hy having truly representative coalition cabinets in the various 

provinces It notes with pleasure the readiness of the Premier* of Iteiignl and 
the Punjab to agice to such coalitions and trusts that the Congress majorities in 
the seven provinces will also show the same readiness in order to ease the piesciit 
extreme political tension in the country ns an emergency measure. 'I lie Council 
is aware that such coalition cabinets will rrqcire some spirit of compiomisc on 
the part of the several parties and can he tosmrd only on the basis of an agreed 
programme and on the basis of icspomihilii v i - * the leghlatiues and the ele* tinate. 
It earnestly trusts that such a spirit of compromise will be forthcoming in view 
of flu- larger interests of the country. 

(t>) 'Iho Council will welcome the immediate ciihiigi iwnt of the Executive 

Council of the Governor-t Jenrnd by the in* lnsioti ol some of the icpicst utalive 
Icadcis of the various pniticn and interests of the countiv, ns nn iutuim measure 
for the duration of the war, till the entire rpustioii of the constitution of India 
can he seriously taken in hand. 

r 7) *1 Lc Council urges the Govern incut, ns an earnest of i's genuine deter- 
mination to make India a fulMbdgcd i niuiuioii, to devise uieaMiic*. i . * under India 
capable of under taking its own di fence in cutaiu seii'M.s event tnditn s and lor this 
purpose to take had»*ts of the p-*oj lc into eoulid* ncc with the object %*! laving down 
a definite plan tor organizing the vast matt ] own and natuial n^oui.e- of the 
count tv. in partieular, the Cutiiuial uigrs tbe rapid lndiani>atioii of the 
commissioned tanks of the ntiny. a huge iin M.-e.e in the Indian Air I or. r, the 
o| citing of leciuiinienl for all delciicr scivicin to all « hisj-cs mi all |aits of flu* 
country, and a considerable *\|nnsioii of the let iltoital for. i*. mi at* i « » pnnide an 
adequate reserve in ease of need mid to revive the inaitial fiadiin n« ol ihe jiople. 
Jt also calls ujoit I iov emnii til to lake inme adii|iiaii nna^ntis ioi the manufa. line 
of inuutlionrt and other war iqnipiiitnl no liuitng ain isifi in theionniiv iiseli and 
to encourage Indian industries, esjeeially thrM* wbiih ms.v he conveitid to war 
purposes when nceissaiy. 

(S) 'Jhe Council hold tlie view thnt Indian public oj iuioii should have a 
detei mining voi< e in I taming a new constii win.u of India iitin tie « lu*o of the war. 
The •■oiineil now suggests that a small conlcnmc neltmmniy to the one Miggr-ted 
by the National Libual Pcdeiutioii at its Allahabad »* m<>ji In-t hr. tinbci, b«- ralbd 
by ids Lxcelleiay *be V» nov ol about l »• imIhImis .elmid hy lecogi intd 
organizations ol several paitns. eon.no. i. ttn ». and intrusts in the connliy to 
detci mine the piiio t|hs of the Inline » oiisittntioii «*» India. 

'flic 1 msu'o nt he nuthiiiisrd to c.h>| date with other |olitienl parties and 
interests in lurlhuuneo of the above object. 

Council Meeting — Poona — 23r«l . .lime 1D40 
Ti.\»* of i;i>ot.riioNs r.v^i.n 


Ar. appeal to the (iov eminent and lead* is to sink dilliirims and to unite to 
foim . national l •oveinminis both in the pnoimis tool at tbe eenhe. thus seeming 
the Indian national iideiesis and men ling the lull nm| eiatiou ol India ill the 
prose, ut ion of the war. was the chin rtf a icsoluinm passrd by the council of the 
j'Tdri at ion which mil at Ponun on the 2:*nl. dune lt'40, / e. /t*. J\ 

pn hid e„t, pi csidmg. 'I he following in the text of the n solutions on tlic political 
Bit nation and Indian dclcncc : , , , . 

In view of the iniinnly eiiliml siiiuitioii raiisrri hy the eniiv of Italy in the 
war and the collai m of fiance, the named of the Naimiial Lihetnl Pctlr ration of 
India urges the < .ovci i.m« nt and all the pdilual iniihh in the country to sink 
their ilillcii m ' * »t hast lor the time hung and »||uds to the hadcis to unite so 
thnt National ( •«.'* ti.mints can he foiimd U.ili tu the | ioviu. es and nt the enure 
Ihua seeming Indian national inUimls and lusuitug the full coopcintion of India 
in the pioHCcuiion of the war. 
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(A) The council is of opinion that while the now proposals of tlie Government 
in the matter of defence. involving hii increase in tJi«* etn-ngth of the Indian army, 
navy mud the air force, the abandonment of the cigJrt ludiaiiisiug units s<henie and 
of tlie substitution of Indian <om missioned officer* for Viceroy's Commissions, aj« 
moves in tlie right, direct ion, still these proposals are -far too inadequate to meet 
the defence needs of India ; the coumil considers t hut the policy of Imlinuivaiiun 
should be earned out in the fullest measure and that tlie manufacture in tlie 
country of aeroplanes, tan Vs and other equipment should he undertaken without 
avoidable delay and that military training should he c .Vended to all clashes so as 
to provide a second line of defence and in other ways demise and immediately cany 
out so far. 1 he council tiroes the Government of India to secure the unrestricted 
admission of Indian pilots to tlie K. A. F. on the same basis as applies to 
dominion pilots. 

(B; The council feels that India's war efforts as elaborated in (A) will not he 
sufficiently effective unless an Indian Defence Minister commanding the coniidence 
of the fieople is appointed. 

The council condemned the policy of the Ceylon Ministers in seeking to 
reduce the number of voteisiby administrative action which was inconsistent with 
the Secretary of State’s despatch of June 10. BM). 

By anolher resolution, tlie council appealed to the Governments of Great 
Britain, the Dominion* ami the Colonies to take immediate steps to eliminate all 
discriminations based on race and colour, as such discrimination was a negation of 
Democracy. They also np|>caled to General Smuts and the jSouth Alrican 
Government in particular, to take all possible steps to implement the uplift, clause 
in the Cape Town Agreement or at any rate do nothing which would aggravate the 
apprehensions of the South African India*. 


The A. 1. Forward Bloc Conference 

Second Session Nagpur— 18th. June 1940 

Tiie Welcome A Pint ess 

The All-India Forward Bloc Conference commenced its second session at 
Nagpur on the IMfc. Juno 1940 under the presidency of .^j. but than Chandra Hone. 

Welcoming the delegates Mr. H. S. Hail or , Chainnan of the Reception Com- 
mittee, declared that ihc Forward Bloc under the leadership of Sj. Buhliaa Chandra 
Bose was alone capable of leading the country along the right lines. 

Criticising the Congress policy and ncti\itics, the chairman said that they 
were incongruous in view of tlie present world situation when every country was 
threatened with the menace of mechanical waifare against which chharkhn and 
bandloom had proved most ineffective. India, howexcr, should he concerned firstly 
with her own affairs namely, struggle for imlepcmh ue« lather than what happened in 
Other eounlrics. The Forward Bits* was prepared to follow Gandhiau leadership 
to this end provided the Congress divided on direct action immediately alter the 
present meeting of the Working Committee. 

I’llKSIPENTIAL A PPI5K-S 

Sj. buhhns Chandra Jh.ne. then delivered the ] residential address. In the 
course of his speech, lie observed, 'If India can win freedom now, and then save 
herself, she will best serve the cause of humanity." 

Justifying, at the outset, tlie formation of the Forward Bloc mid detailing its 
achievements so far, Mr. Bose elainud that the Forward Bine lmd successfully 
resisted the tendency towards constitutionalism ami compromise within the ranks 
of the Congress. It was due to their efforts that, the Congress leaders had to vacate 
offices, as a protest, against, the policy of the British Government. If they had not. 
done so, they would have hern earning on the war policy of tlie Government of 
India as agents of Btitisli Imperialism, luspile of efforts made hitherto, no com- 
promise had yet been made with the British Govcrriimnt, and for this they, of the 
Forward Hits*, could legitimately claim some credit. 

Hccondly, they had so fur frustiabd all attempts to secure the co-opr ration of the 
Congress in the prosecution of the war. Following his meeting with the Viceroy in 
September last, Mahatma Gandhi had given out that he was of the view that India 
should give unconditional help to Great Britain during (be prevent war. But the 
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Congress ^ Working Committee, whi<li usually followed Mahatma Gandhi blindly, had 
ignored bis views on such »n all-important. issue. This had happened only because of 
the attitude ot the KUm Sabha »nd the Forward Bloc. The Forward lllor claimed to 
have succeeded in creating am atmosphere of struggle, which they had launched at 
Kamgaih, and which sin.e (Ihm had been steadily gaining in strength mid volume. 

• ' l , he Mr. Pose said, laud made considerable headway in Ilihar and live 

Lnited Provinces In Bengal, they hud restored in a largo measure the Watts 
Quo 1 which existed prior to September, l'Ai'J. 

Cofitinuiiu, Mr. Bose said, “in older to fully utilise the opportunity which 
international events have pn sen led tons, we must have Kidbcient unity and solidari- 
ty among ohiklJvih. If India could speak with one voice today our demand will 
indeed lie well nigh irresistible. U follows, us a coirHctpieiuT, that we should try to 
develop national unity and solidarity to the maximum limit. Xntiouul unity will 
presuppose unity within the (« mg less and, ut the same time, unity between the 
Congress in.*! other organisations, like the Muslim league. 

U H w«* ran develop suliieieiil unity and solidaiity among out selves in good time, 
we may vuy well hope that even if t he country pusses through a struggle ami 
even it rati, trophic events take place in Europe, the traiisfmmco of power liom 
the hands oi British Imperialism to those ot the Indian people will lake place to a 
peaceful manner, it is not necessary that the Indian revolution should he a bloody 
one, or thut it should puss through n period of chaos, (in (he eoutinry, it ia 
desirable that it should be as peie cluJ us | osmWIc and a peaceful transition can he 
ensured if the people ate united and are determined to have their futdom." 

Mr. Bom* suggested that they should immediately go out into the country 
wilh the rallying eiy~ fc All power to the Indian people." 'Ihis would galvunise tho 
masses in a moment, hi order to put forward this demand in nil r licet ivc and 
irresistible manner, tiny should leave no stone in i tinned in their dibit to attain 
national unity. This dibit would necessitate the setting up of a mmlunery which 
will preserve harmony and goodwill among the people under all ciivumstnmcs. 
Such a machine! y would be pimided by a Citizens* Dcf.iue Ciops. ciguiiisefl on an 
all-imrty basis. But stu b a corps should be tpnic imlependeiit of the Government, 
The Citizens Defence Coijh would only mm at pn setting internal ponce, har- 
mony and goodwill. The ipiestion ot delinding the count ty roilituiily fioin other 
force or power was one. whi-li should com cin the (fovcinment only 

Referring to the intei national situation Mr. Bose said, “Alter tending the out- 
spoken statements of Mu^i*. Winston Churchill and Paid l!()iwi<<d, we cannot blink 
the prime fatso! the si mat ion as tiny emerge liom tin? ipm k tniipuof war. 
Everyday make* it more • bar that M. Paid I.Vyuaiid's sum in in.- up of the situation 
in the Chamber of Dc;.i:ihh was a true m< aside of the vmli i oi y condition* then 


obtaining. Dark as was the picture then, it has grown duiker since. 

“lhe cause ol the Alins' detent seems to-day Fodgid somewhere in their 
system. It was a system wlo-h Mr. thiumt Attbe, speaking, 1 believe, for the 
lust time liom the Opposition Urn* In*, said hud luilcd to meet, the need of tho 
crisis. But we me not so unc-li iniemcn! in a particular method* a* in the basic, 
prineiples of action. And we arc not to be dissuaded from pressing home our 
demand for tin; admission of fundamental ri.hls by a clouding of the issues. 

‘•\Vc cannot hoi ask miim-Bc* winae we a 1 mill in this international Dux. 
Following sombre thoic.hi* rtf albeit statesmen and stiutcgists, we cannot hut ask 
ourselves wliat w»* should do if Bmish lesisiaiici* collapses. 

Wlml is l.n; land likely to do, wnit nr without France ? The answer to 
thin ciuest ion could in*. furnisJied )»y that inexplicable la* tor ihc public morale'. 
The British peo. le me famous for their dog-»it peitina ity ami their unflinching 
nerves. I hey me now c»«iinn»'ed with what i» leibaps the scxeiest oidenl in their 
history. Let us see bow they will n* «|«iiL themselves. Judged fioin the i enlist ic 

I mint of view, the Inind Hans of Ai.-icnm *anm#i go b»*y..»»d a cerium limit in 
iciping the Allies, hst Japan should make tumble in the Far East. And there 
ia no ho. e wh.UsocMi, dial Mr Muflbul Ciipps will sinned in dividing Germany 
and SivirL Russia. It is more llunt probable that time is a ddimle agreement 
between Soviet Bus.-ui on the one side and (h i many and Italy on the other.” 

“Such being the Munition," t-«»i»e|n<|isl Mr. Brno*. “India must in this grave 
criaia think of law self first. If she can win fiivdom n.sw ami then wive herself, 
ahe will best sene tin: cause of hmnaiiity. It ia for the Indian |**ople lo mnko 
animmeefiatn ikmand for the liaasteiei.ee oft i-uvrr li» ihmi tliiougli a l imistouwl 
National Government. No cnuHiifiiiumal difbenltK* can lie put forwatcl by Um 
Britialk Government with a view to resisting thhi demand, because legislation lor 
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thli purpose ran he put through Parliament in twenty-four honra. When things 
settle down inside India and abroad, the Provision'd National Government will 
convene a Constituent Assembly for framing a full-fledged constitution for 
this country.*’ 


The A. I. Anti-Compromise Conference 

Presideatlsl Address— Ram garh - 19th. March 1940 

The AH Tndia Anti-Compromise Conference was held at Ramgarh on the 
1»tk. March 1940 under the presidency of Sj. Subhaa Chandra Bure. The following 
ia the text of the addresa delivered by him 

You have done me a very great honour hy inviting me to preside over the 
deliberations of the All-India Ami-Compromise Conference nt L’amgnrh to-day. 
At the same time, the responsibility you have thrown on my shoulders ia onerous 
to a degree. This Conference ia intended to focus all the anti- Imperialist forces 
in the country that are now determined to resist n com promise with Imperialism. 
To preside over such a Conference is hy no means an easy task. This task 
becomes all the more serious and arduous when the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee is no less a person than Hwami Snhnjannml Haraswati. It is in 
response to -Swamiji’s clarion-call that we have assembled here to-day. 

Comrades. 1 shall fail in my duty if. before proceeding to discuss the problem 
of the day, I do not pay a tribute to those who are responsible for organising 
this conference. 1 hapj>cn to know something of the obstacles and the difficulties 
that had to be overcome before this conference could meet ami 1 can. therefore, 
speak 'with a certain amount of authority. These obstacles and diiliculties were 
of a two-fold character. In the first place, -there were phvsiral and material 
obstacles and diflicullirs to he overcome nt ltnmgnrh before adequate arrangements 
lor the Conference could be made. In the second place, persistent hostile propa- 
juuidn all over the country had to he .faced and counteracted by the organiser of 
the Conference. The most surprising and painful part of this propaganda was 
the determined endeavour of a section of Leftists (or shall I snv j scudo- -Leftists ?) 
to make this Conference impossible by openly condemning it ami also hy trying 
to sabotage it. As a mutter of tact., during the last few months, it has 'become 
more, and more evident (hut a number of Leftists have begun to play the role of 
apologists of the Rightists -but wucli a phenomenon is not new in history. Man 
lives to learn and the longer he lives, the more docs lie realise the aptness of the 
oft-repeated truism that history repeats itself. 

it has liceti argued by the apologists of -the Congress Working Committee 
that the Congress is iiself the biggest Anti-Compromise Coiifciciicc and that such 

a Conference is, therefore, unnecessary. 'Jhe resolution of the last meeting of die 

Congress Working Committee which met at hit mi is held up licit ne our eyes in 

order to demonstrate that the Congress has adopted an uncompromising policy. 

One cannot hut admire the wiin-Jr of *uch no argument, but is it meet and 
proper for politicians aud political wmkers to lie so very naive? 

One has only to go through the whole of the ratnn resolution and particularly 
through the latter portion of it in order to realise that there arc loopholes which 
detract, fro In the intrinsic value of that resolution. No sooner was this resolution 

E nsued than Mahatma < •aiidlii came forward with the statement that, the door 
ad not been banged on future Defoliation* for a sell lenient. Muhntmaji’fl 
subsequent lengthy remarks on Civil Disobedience do not assure us by any means 
that the period of struggle has commented. In fact, what has distressed and 
bewildered us during the last year ami a half is the fact that while on tlie one 
hand red-hot resolution* are passed and statements issued hy members of tho 
Congress Working Committee, simultaneously other remarks are made wnd 
statements issued either hy Mahatma Gandhi or bv other Rightist leaders which 
create a totally different impression on the average mind. Then there is the moot 

a ucHlion ns to whether the Pntiut resolution would have been passed at all. bat for 
tic pressure exerted hy the I-efl during the last six months. 

The con a try cngetly awaits a clear ami unequivocal declaration from the 
Congress Wot king Commit tin* that the door has finally been hanged on all talks 
of a compromise with Imperialism. Hut will this decimal ion be forthcoming ? 
If to, when ? 
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Comrade*, tho«e who aver that the Oongrem is the biggeet Anti-Compromise 
Conference perhaps suffer from shortness of memory and their brains consequently 
refreshing, Have they forgotten that as soon as the War began, Mahatma 
Gandhi proceeded to Simla without caring to consult the Congress Working 

Committee and informed His Excellency the Viceroy that he was in favour of 

rendering unconditional help to Greal Britain in the prosecution of the War ? Do 
they not realise that Mahatma Gandhi being the sole Dictator of the Congress, 
bis personal views necessarily have a far-reaching implication ? Have they forgotten 
that since the outbreak of war, the Congress Working Committee lias side-tracked 
the main issue, namely, our demand for Purna Swaraj— by putting forward a 

demand for. a faked Constituent Assembly? Have they forgotten that some 

E rominent Rightist leaders, including members of the Congress Working Committee 
ave been continuously whittling down the implications of a Constituent Assembly 
and that they have gone so far as to accept separate electorate and the existing 
franchise for the Legislative Assembly as the basis for electing the Constituent 
Assembly of their dreams ? Have they forgotten that after the resignation of 
Congress Ministries, several Congress Ministers have been showing an inordinate 
desire to get back to office ? Have they forgotten the consistent attitude whieh 
Mahatma Gandhi has adopted during the last six months in the matter of 
a compromise with the British Government ? And do they not know that behind 
the smoke-screen of hot phrases, negotiations for a compromise have been 

going on apace ? 

Unfortunately ior us, the British Government have ceased to take the Congress 
seriously and have formed the impression that however much Congressmen may 
talk, they will not ultimately show fight. Since September JUKJ9, there has nut 
been any dearth of resolutions or statements. Some members of the Congress 
Working Committee opine that these resolutions have impressed the world. But 
whether they have impressed the world or not, they have certainly not impressed the 
British, who are essentially a realistic race. During tlie last six months we hare 
offered them only words and words and we have received the time-worn reply that 
so long as the Hindu-Muslim problem remains unsolved, Purna Swaraj is 
unthinkable. 

Since September last India Iiab been passing through a rare crisis when men's 
minds have fallen a prey to doubt and vacillation. The first to fall were the leaders 
themselves and the demoralisation that seized them has been spreading as a 
contagion throughout the land. A determined and widesi>read effort is needed if we 
are to stem the rot. To make this effort really effective, our activities should be 
focussed at an All- India Conference of all those who are determined to have no 


truck with Imperialism. . t . , 

The crisis that has overtaken us may be rare in Indian history, hut it is 
nothing new in the history of the world. Such crises generally appear tu periods of 
transition. In ludia, we are now ringing down the curtain on an age that is 
passing away, while we are at the same time ushering in the dawn of a new era. 
The age of Imperialism is drawing to a close and the era of freedom, democracy 
and Socialism looms Ahead of us. India, therefore, stands to-day at one of the 
cross-roads of history. It is for us to share, if we so will, the heritage that awaits 
the world. 

It is not to be wondered at that men's minds should be bewildered when tbs 
old structure is crashing under its own weight and the new etructure hat yet to 
rise out of the ashes of the old. But let us not lose f aith in ou metres or ini oar 
countrymen or in humanity in this hour of uncertainty, lo lose faith would be a 
calamity of the first magnitude. . , . . - rMint 

Such crises constitute the supreme test of • .SjrtSISSR 

crisis has put our own leadership to the test and the latter has been U P 
found wanting. It ia only by analysing and “poamg the Mu^ rf JU falure that 
we can learn the leeeon of history and lay the foundation of our foture rfort *nd 
achievement. But such analysis and exposure will necessarily be paintul to all 
concerned, though there is means of avoiding it. • rr i_ r , in AtlMr 

I may digress at this stage and draw an analogywith similar «*>« u 
climes and ages. When the October Revolution broke out in Bjissla in 1917, 
nobody had a dear conception aa to how the revolution *}»ou d bt d irecte d^ 
of thi Bolshevik, were thea thinking in terms of a Ccmliuon wlth otter Parties. 
It was left to Lenin to denounce ail Coalition and give ou t th e tlo^u Al l Power 

to tile Soviet.” Who knows what turn Bumim biatory would haveWma. but for 

this timely lead of Lenin's during a period of doubt and vasslstes I Lenin • 
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unerring instinct lor intuition) which ultimately proved to be prophetic, saved 
Russia from disaster and from a tragedy similar to that which overtook Spain the 
other day. 

Let us now take a contrary case. Italy in 1923 waa to all intents and 
purposes* ripe for Socialism. All that she needed was an Italian Lelin. But the 
man of the nonr did not arrive and the opportunity slipped out of Socialist hands. 
It wae immediately seized by the Fascist leader, Benito Mussolini. By his march 
to Rome and hie seizure of power, Italian history took an altogether different turn 
and Italy ultimately went Fascist instead of going Socialist. Doubt and vacillation 
had seized the Italian leaders and so they failed. Mussolini had one supreme virtue 
which not only saved him but brought hi in the laurels of victory He knew his 
mind and he was not afraid to act. That constituted the essence of leadership. 

To-day our leaders are wobbling and their vacillation has demoralised a section 
of Leftists as well. “Unity,” “National Front,” “Discipline”— these have become 
cheap slogans which have no relation to reality. Befogged by such attractive 
slogans, they seem to have forgotten that the supreme need of the hour is a bold, 
uncompromising policy leading us on to a national struggle. Whatever strengthens 
us for this purpose is to be welcomed. Whatever weakens us to be eschewed. 
Unity which ties us to the apron-strings of Rightist politicians is by no means a 
blessing. We might as well induce the Congress to effect unity with the Liberal 
Federation— if unity is to be desired under all conditions and circumstances. 

In the present crisis, the most distressing phenomenon is the disruption within 
the ranks of those who were hitherto regarded as Leftists. The immediate future 
will prove to be the acid test of Leftism in India. Those who will be found 
wanting will be soon exposed as pseudo-Leftists. The members of the Forward 
Bloc, too, will have to demonstrate by their work and conduct that they are really 
forward and dynamic. It may be- that in the ordeal that is ahead of us, some of 
these who are branded as Rightists to-day, will prove to be genuine Leftists- 
Leftists in action, I mean. 

A word is necessary here in order to explain what we mean by Leftism. The 
present age is the an ti-lraperialist phase of our movement. Our inaiu task in this 
nge is to end Imperialism and win national independence for the Indian people. 
When freedom comes, the age of national reconstruction will commence and that 
will be the Socialist phase of our movement. In the present phase of our 
movement. Leftists will bo those who will wage an uncompromising fight with 
Imperialism. Those who waver and vacillate in their struggle against Imperialism— 
those who tend towards a compromise with it-^eannot by any means be Leftists. In 
the next phase of our movement. Leftism will be synonymous with Socialism— but 
in the present phase, the words “Leftist” and “Anti-Imperialist” should be 
interchangeable. 

The problem of the hour is : “ Will India still remain under the thumb of 
the Rightists or will she swing to the Left, once for all ?” The answer to this can 
be frumshed only by Leftists themselves. If they adopt a bold uncompromising 
policy in their struggle with Imperialism— regardless of all danger, difficulties and 
obstacles, then the Leftists wilt make history and India will go Left. 

To those who may still be thinking of a compromise, the recent history of 
Ireland and the sequel to the Anglo-Irish Treaty should prove highly instructive 
and edifying. A compromise with Imperialism will mean that an anti-imperialist 
national struggle will soon be converted into a civil war among the people 
themselves. Would this be desirable from any point of view. 

In^he event of a compromise being effeced with Imperialism in this country 
Indian ^Leftists will in future have to fight not only Imperialism, but its new- 
fangled Indian allies as well. This will necessarily mean that the national struggle 
against Imperialism will be converted into a civil war among the Indians 
themselves. 

Let us take time by the forelock and let us act while it is not too late. 
Swam Sahajanand Saraswati has sounded the clarion call. Let us respond to it 
with all the strength and courage that we possess. From this Conference let us 
send out a warning to both Imperialism and its Indian Allies. The success of this 
conference should mean the deatb-knell of compromise with Imperialism. 

Before we part, let us also set up a permanent machinery for implementing 
the resolutions of this Conference and for waging an uncompromising war with 
Imperialism. Everybody now realise that if the Working Committee of the 
Congress does not give the call for launching a national struggle- others will have 
to do so. It would therefore be In the fitness of things for this Conference to set 
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vp A permanent machinery for undertaking this responsibility— should the Working 
Committee fail us in this crisis. I hope and trust that the deliberations of this 
Conference will be a prelude to work and struggle on a nation-wide and on an 
All-India front, “lnquilab Zindabad." 

Resolutions— Second Day —Rim garb - 10th. March 1540 
Struggle for Freedom 

The main resolution before the Conference— that dealing with the "forthcoming 
struggle"— was passed on the second day. the 20th. March 1S40. 

The resolution requests Mr. SuOhas Chandra Bo$* % the President of the 
Conference, and Sw>tmi Sakajonan 7, the President of the Reception Committee 
to bring into existence an All-India Council of Action with a view to 
launching and directing their struggle. The resolution lays down that April 6, 
the beginning of the National Week, should be the signal for the intensifi- 
cation of local struggles and the commencement of a struggle on an all-India 
front, and adds that this movement should symbolise the resolve of the 
Indian people to withdraw themselves from participation in the war and make 
final efforts for the achievement of India’s independence. “Once this struggle 
begins." declares the resolution, "there should be no rest and no break, nor 
should there be any side-tracking of the struggle as happened in 1932 when 
the Harijan movement was started". 

While affirming the “inalienable and indefeasible right" of the Indian 
people to complete sovereign independence, the resolution points out that since 
the suspension of the Civil Disobedience by the Congress iu 1933, while on 
the one side there has been a drift towards constitutionalism, there has 

appeared on the other side an unexpected and unprecedented mass awakening. 
The resolution adds that the Indian people are hungry for freedom to-day 
and objective conditions are also ripe for the attainment of their political objective. 

Attitude to War 

The resolution adds that while the ideals of freedom and democracy 
have been trumpeted by the Western Imperialist Powers as their war aimsL 
the war has meant for India a further suppression of civil liberty and 

exploitation of the Indian people. War conditions had brought about a closer 
association between British Imperialism and the Rulers of Indian States and 
capitalists, resulting in a further aliarpcning of class consciousness. Characteri- 
sing the war as an imperialist war, the resolution observes that though the 
Congress attitude towards the war had been laid down at Uaripura and 

farther affirmed at Tripuri, "unfortunately for the Indian nation when the 

war started in September 1939, doubt and hesitation seized a section of our 
national leadership. As a consequence, valuable months have been lost in 
carrying on useless negotiations with the British Government and in seeking 
a clarification of the British war aims." Instead of taking a forward step 
after the resignation of the Congress Ministries, steps have been taken only 
to confuse and bewilder the mind of the ordinary man. 

Condemning the emphasis laid on spinning and constructive work, the 
resolution respectfully warns the Indian people "not to be misled or confused 
by the demand for a fake Constituent Assembly." 

Exhorting lovers of freedom to stand up boldly and courageously for the 
ideals of political, social and economic emancipation, the resolution advises 
the people to launch a counter-offensive against the onslaught on civil liberty 
and also come forward to identify themselves with the toiling masses of India, 
kieans and masdoors, and join them in the struggle for their economic independence. 

The resolution adds, “We have waited long enough, for nearly seven 
months, for a timely lead in the matter from the Congress leadership and to 
no purpose ; and we find from experience that the longer we wsit, the greeter 
the vacillation and demoralisation in our own ranks. Consequently, no farther 
time should be lost." . 

The resolution then refers to local struggles that have been going on In 
various parts of the country during this period and observes : “The time has 
now come to intensify local struggles that have been going on and to start 
new ones wherever necessary and possible. At the same time, these innumer- 
able local struggles should be linked up and pooled together to culminate in 
one common struggle for the achievement of India’s independence." 

Stoami Shahajananda Saratwati , moving the resolution, said that It was 

44 
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•df-explanafcory. He reviewed recent political events and the declaration of war 
and said that the masses would have to suffer greater hardship and exploita- 
tion in future, such as increase in taxation. The Congress, he said, withdrew 
the Ministries from the Provinces after the out-break of war but took no 
step to bring about amelioration in the conditions of the masses. 

Criticising the Patna resolution of the Congress, the speaker said that 
the demand for a Constituent Assembly was “a fake and hypocritical one." 
That resolution had created confusion in the people’s mind what their future 
course of action should be. The present leadership of the Congress shirked 
the main issue before the country. He urged the gathering to launch a 
struggle without losing any time. All minor struggles, he added, should 
merge in one mass action. April 6, which commemorated the Jallianwalla 
Bagh incident, would be the most appropriate day for the declaration of a 
struggle. Criticising Mahatma Gandhi, Swarai Shahajananda laid that a “pilgrimage” 
to Delhi and Simla would not help the country nor the insistence on the 
Chstkha. What right had Gaudhiji to stake the sustenance of the masses and 
tha fruits of their labours for arriving at a compromise with the British 
Government T (At this stage there were shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi ki-Jai” and 
many people left the meeting. 

Sardar Sardul 6ingh Caveesher , seconding the resolution, declared that 
there would be no more talk of compromise until the country had achieved 
independence. Criticising the Congress Working Committee, he observed that it 
took them six months to find out that the present war was being fought for 
an imperialist end. Congress leaders were repeatedly declaring that the country 
wa» not prepared. How could any army win if its general instead of encouraging 
it said that the army was useless 7 When that was the case, the general should 
be displaced by another. 

Mr. Suleman 8hah and Mr. Niharendu Dutta Uatumdar supported the 
resolution, The latter contended that there was no question of preparedness for 
a struggle as the country was already in it and there was no going back now. 
They had to go forward even if it meant defeat. It was more honourable to 
suffer defeat than surrender or compromise. After two more speakers had addressed 
the resolution was declared carried, only one voting against. ’ 


Ahrars Congratulated 

The Conference passed six other resolutions, including one relating to the 
the “repressive policy of the Government”, nud another demanding dear food 
allowance for the working classes. The third congratulated the Majlis- i< A hrar on 
the policy it has been pursuing Bince the outbreak of war and added, “It is a 
matter of gratification and pride for every Indian that, while the Congress High 
Command has been marking time by the last six months, the Majlis-i-Ahrar has gone 
forward in its endeavour to implement the war resolution by the Haripura Congress.” 


Other Resolutions 


Another resolution extended support to States’ people’s legitimate demands 
and condemned the policy of the Rulers of Indian States. 

The Conference affirmed that the time had come when the problem of the 
kisans should be treated &b the most important internal problem of India and 
urged, among other things, the Abolition of the zamindari system without compen- 
sation and 50 per cent reduction in rent revenue and canal rates. 

After the resolutions had been addoted. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose addressed 
the gatlgring. He said that the Conference had decided a momentous issue and 
that its decision had thrown a great responsibility on them. The call for action 
made by the Conference, he hoped, would assume a nation-wide aspect. The 
present leaders of the Congress, he maintained, were doubtful about the strength 
of the masses because they were not in touch with the masses. The awakening 
among the masses, he said, was greater than it had ever been. The Indian demand 
for freedom was not an isolated one but part of the world movement and it was 
in tlie fitness of things that India should contribute her ihare to the movement 
•et afoot by subjected nations. 

Referring to the Hindn-Mnslim question, Mr. Bose said that the Muslims 
would enjoy the same privileges and freedom as all other communities in a fme India. 

Concluding. Mr. Boae appealed to the andience to be ready for the call for action. 

The Conference which commenced to-day with the tinging of Mahomed 
Iqbal’s “Hiodoathaa Hamm”, concluded with the tinging of “Botcfe Mataram* 
atnidat anti-ootopiomiae slogans and cries of “Baton# 3om4*-Jm. n 



The All India Women’s Conference 

14th. Session^ Allahabad— 27th. January 1940 

The "Welcome Address 

Tlie fourteenth session of the All-India "Women’s Conference met in the Senate 
Hull of the Allahabad University on the 27th. January P*40 under the presidency of 
Begum Humid AH. Rani Lnxmibai Raj wade, the outgoing President, formally 
proposed Regain Hamid Ali to the chair. 

Airs. Viunjn Ltikshmi Pandit, President of the Reception Committee, read her 
address of welcome in the course of which she said : — 

"It is up to Indian women to endeavour to bring about harmony in the coun- 
try based on real understanding and mutual toleration. Towards this end, we 
should create a civic consciousness. The essential condition for the development 
of a strong civic spirit is tlie cultivation of tolerance”. Condemning separate 
electorates. Mrs. Pandit said, “1 consider separate electorates as the greatest 
stumbling block to the creation of a real civic sense and to national progess. Bo 
long as ue think in terms of separate electorates, so long will the seeds of distrust 
ami mutual suspicion remain hidden in our hearts.” 

Mrs. Pandit, continuing, said that the Women’s Sub-Committee of the Nation- 
al Planning Committee had been doing good work under the chairmanship of Rani 
Laxmi Bui Rnjwade ami n report of tin* work done would soon he ready. Klfbrts 
bad been made to tackle important questions relating to women's disabilities in the 
social, economic and legal sphere. 

Mrs. Pandit pointed out that somehow the contacts between the conference 
and the masses letnained exceeding ly lew. The Contcieme should try to be a truly 
representative organisation of the women of India and not only of the educated 
and leistncd classes. It should uy to make mote mass contacts ; and for this 
purpose, should take tip such noik as literacy and rural uplift. 

In com lusinu, Mrs Pandit said that the conference was deprived of valuable 
workers because the proceedings were carried on in English. 

Tiik Presidential Annui>s 

In the course of her presidential address lie gum Hamid Ali said : — 

‘Por I beseech you nil to make contacts with women of all shades of 

political opinion, to tot in friendships with women of the Inhuming classes and to 
try to become one in mind with every woman who is your neighbour”. Bbe 
exhorted the wouilmi to help in spreading liteiaey, to come out of their conventional 
grooves and to make their interest in life wide enough to encompass the 
interests of nil women without distinction. 

Begum llumid Ali emphasised the necessity of people studying Hindustani fdr 
creating such ntt atmosphere. Hie said that stamlaidised Hindustani must bo 
accepted bv nil those who belonged to Hindi or Uidu-speaking provinces as a 
second language, and it imn>t be lenmt by all those who did not belong to either. 
The choice of the script must be entirely individual, but the Government of each 

I irovinec should accept both scripts. 1 'cm- tilling Hindustani as the gieatcst common 
actor of both l T idu and Hindi. Begum liatuid Ali laid stress upon a basic scheme 
for it. Referring to the liaison gioup of tin* Conference in England, and to fnruds 
at Geneva, in America mid prance and other countries, the President, said that, the 
Conference had their unstinted support and many of them looked towards India 
and India's great apostle of peace and non -violence, Mnkninia Gandhi, tc find 
a solution which would mean peace for the world. 

The President said tlmt the objects of the Liaison Committee of the conference 
was to enable women all over the world to woik together for a common aim* 
The Committee would also study the legal position of women in different countries. 
The President- continued that in spite of the fact that the presence of women in 
the legislaturca had helped much useful work in making the women's point of 
view felt, the right* of women in India were a minus quantity still. Bhe said that 
the st at ua of women could be considered adequate only when the waa looked upon 
at a free and equal partner. “1 would remind our brothers that they cannot and 
will not gain awaraj until they have set their bouse in order and given one half 
* ‘jc imputation of India its due share of rights and privileges.” 

Referring to the present war, Begum Hamid Ali said : “Since September 1988 
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fhe world htt been living in tn atmosphere charged with hatred, bloodshed, lust 
for land and power and recrimination. We have seen enemies liecome inend* and 
friends enemies overnight. The world has become a nightmare sm-h ns wss ex- 
perienced only in the Orest War. All honest mind-d citizens of every country, 
inclading Great Britain, acknowledge the right of India to chroand that n clear 
and unquestionable declaration should be made of the principle for whi'li this war 
it being fought and the policy wilt be pursued in future by the rowers now fighting 
against Nazism." 

Begum Hamid Ali paid a tribute to the work done by the Congress Ministries 
while in the office and the valuable contribution whi»*h they made to the welfare 
of India* This, the said, had proved that Indians were capable of governing them- 
selves. She said: ( "We must wait with patience and depend on the people, worthy 
of our trust, to bring about an honourable settlement. Rut now, as never Indore, 
is the need for us, women, to get together and give a lead to the country to show 
unity which has no mental reservations and to hold the good of the country above 
any other consideration." 

Proceedings A Resolutions— 28th. to 81 tb. January 1940 

Casually an interesting discussion took place on the question of labour's 
partnership in industry at the Conference. 

With reference to the report of the Conference Association ‘findings committee' 
on the 'minimum wage', a delegate declared that recognition of labour as part 
owner in industry along with capital was economically itn|#ossiblc ; the ideal should 
be that labour and capital should both belong to state and there should he no 
question of co-operation between labour and capital. The Cnnf< m.< c. however, 
retained the clause in the findings committee’s report, with whi -h this delicate and 
some Others, disagreed. 

The 'war resolution' was the main achievement of to-day’s labours of the 
Conference. Sympathising with China the Conference also suggested exchange of 
goodwill dei putations of the women of the two conn tries. 

Fund for the relief of the Turkey earthquake sufferers was also started. 

The following special resolutions which appeared to be inspired by Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru or his lecture on his visit to China delivered at the Conference 
delegates' camp, were put from the chair 

Sympathy with Chin” a 

I. "The All-India Women’s Conference sends greetings to the women of 
China and expresses its deep appreciation of the heroic part they are playing in the 
struggle for China’s unity and freedom. 

"The Conference condemns the invasion of China by Japanese forces and the 
brutality and inhumanity that have accompanied it. 

"Tne Conference expresses its solidarity with the cause of China And its belief 
in its ultimate triumph. The women of IndiA would welcome closer contwts with 
tl le women of China in the furtherance of the many ideals and objectives they hold 
in common, and extend a cordial invitation to the women’s organisations in China 
to send a delegation to visit India. ’I he Conference is also of opinion that, if oud 
when circumstances permit, a delegation of Indian women should visit China to 
convey their sympathy and goodwill.’ 

Appeal to Women* of Warring Countries 

II. The All-India Women’s Conference sends a special message to the women 
to all th# warring countries. It believes that women the woihl over could not he 
in tune with the doctrine that might is right. It appeals to them, therefore, to do all 
within their power in their respective countries to persuade their (iovernmenta to 
tad the war both in the East as well as in the West. In this connection they 
make a Special appeal to the women of Russia, Germany and Japan. 

In connection with the suggestion to send a women's goodwill deputation 
from India to China it is proposed to ask the Chinese consul in India to find out 
from China whether it would he convenient for them to reecive a delegation and if 
•0 on what dates ; and to inform the Consul that the declaration would like 
to go via Rangoon by air over Burmese route. 

Findings Committee Report 

The Conference next proceeded to consider the report of the 'Findings Com- 
mutes' and the following recommendation about 'Labour' of the Findings Com* 
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mittee based <m the report of the Economic Reconstruction Group Committee, wu 
thrown open for disenesion 

The principle underlying the policy adopted in resolution 15 on labour, last 
jeer, was reaffirmed— njunely, 'that lalK>ur must be recognised as part-owner in 
industry along with capital 1 , and that 'this ideal be worked for by more co-operation 
between labour and capital’. 

Realising (i) that minimum wages should be regulated in relation to the 
standard of living which itself ia dependent on prices and other local conditions, 
and <ii) that minimum wages vary according lo different types of industry and 
of facilities afforded to the labourers, we recommend that each branch or the 
A. 1. W. C. undertake to investigate and adjudge the lowest desirable standard 
of living for Indian women in that area. Further we urge the Central, Provincial 
and State Governments to appoint special investigation committees with an 
adequate number of women ou their personnel, with a view to fix the scale of 
minimum wage for all labour. 

We are of opinion that a more equitable balance would be maintained 
between employers and employees if housing conditions were controlled by 
Government on the IocaI bodies. This would eradicate that fear of being turned 
out of the home which would otherwise govern the minds of the employees in 
the event of differences or disputes between capital and labour. 

Miss Khandwala inquired what were the duties of the findings committee, 
when Begum Hamid AH, the president, said that the findings committee had 
been appointed to collate the reports sent by the chairwomen of the various group 
committees and to write out a report on points completed by groups and to 
mention anything new that might be suggested by any group. Thereupon Miss 
Khandwala said that Bhe belonged to Group III, to which the report under 
consideration of the findings committee related. II er group had made many 
suggestions and also Tecommended a few things but she found that either the 
findings committee had not accepted them at nil or had completely changed the 
thing. For instance her group did not say that minimum wnges 'vary according 
to different types of industry’. The minimum wage could not vary with industry 
and that was the view of the sub-committee of her group. 

This led to a good deal of discussion over the system of the consideration 
of subjects by groups, instead of in the open session, which was introduced last 
year. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, referring to the objection of Miss Khandwala, said 
that the word ‘minimum’ in the clause in question was a misprint, otherwise if 
they studied the reports carefully it would be found that the very things were 
there which were in the group reports. The findings committee had only to 
collate all the findings of groups and it was open to any member of any 
group to make changes. 

A prolonged discussion on the question of procedure followed in which, 
among others, Hajra Begum, Miss Bala Ban, Mrs. Brijial Nehru., Mrs. Shiva Jiao 
and Mrs. Doctor took part and Hsjra Begum’s suggestion that in the findings 
committee retort all common suggestions should be put in ns also suggestions 
which were not common to enable them to pick and choose from different decisions 
of the groups, was accepted. The president remarked that Mrs. Dutta would later 
move a resolution suggesting how the work of the group committees should be 
conducted in future but if they liked they could revert to the old procedure of 
considering everything at the open session instead of through group committees. 

Labour vs. Capital 

The Conference next proceeded to discuss the section quoted above of the 
findings committee, paragraph by paragraph. Miss Shah Newaz took objection 
to the statements that 'labour must be recognized as part owner in industry along 
with capital’ and that 'this ideal be worked for by more co-operation between 
labour and capital’, bhe said that recognition of labour as part owner in industry, 
along with capital was economically impossible— it might be possible only during 
the transitional period. Their ideal should be that labour and capital should belong 
to State and there should be no question of cooperation between labour and capital 
and labour could not be recognized as part owner in any industry along with 
capital. 

Mr$. Brijial Nehru emphasized that the question m the report was not new. 
It bad been accepted in the same words fast year also and in the name of the 
conference, she appealed for unanimity, for if there was an argument on every 
wad their work would never finish. She suggested that unless any of the findings 
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of the committee did not aatiaf y the conscience of any member, they should be 
accepted. As regards the merits of Miss Shah Newaz’s objection, lira. Nehm 
said that in many places the principle of cooperation between labour and capital 
was being acted up and m this connection she cited the example of the Bat* 
Company, which was following a system of creating worker's interest in capital* 

Mist. Shak New ax declared that the paragraph that the had referred to was 
certainly against the conscience and conviction of some of the delegatee and, 
therefore, they could not accept it and she projiosed the deletion of that paragraph* 

Miss Shah Newaz’s amendment was, however, lost by a majority of 28 to 
23 votes. 

In the clause suggesting the appointment of investigation committees to lx 
the scale of minimum wages for all labour’, Miss Thapar suggested the detetian of 
the words ’the scale of’ and the insertion in their place of the word ‘naiionaT 
before ’minimum wage'. She agreed that the scale of a wage would vary with 
local conditions but surely a minimum could be fixed for all India, below which 
no wage should go. 

The President said that as there seemed to be a great difference of opinion 
about the report of the findings committee, she would postpone the consideration of 
the report and ask the members to give amendments, If any, in writing to the 
findings committee’s report. 

Miss Naidu with all humility challenged the ruling of the president. In her 
view they could not take into consideration anything new whicn was not included 
in the group committees’ reports, on which the report o! the findings committee 
was based. If that were allowed the object of adopting a findings committee would 
be defeated. 

The President did not agree with Miss Naidu and stuck to her ruling and 


suggested that amendments might be given to her by 3 pm. 

The discussion on the 'minimum wage’ part of the findings committee’s 


report 


was, however, continued and the Conference next accepted the amendment of Hajra 
Begum , (moved on her and on behalf of several other delegates and which was 
supported by Rajkumari Amrit Kaur) for the deletion of clauses (i) and (ii) of the 
minimum wage section of the report. She suggested a few other changes which 
were also accepted, 

The suggestion about insertion of the word ’national’ before 'minimum wage’ was 
alao accepted, though Mrs. Pandit felt that ‘basic universal wage’ would be better az 
‘national' appeared to be out of place. She, however, did not press her suggestion. 

Mrs. Menon considered the last paragraph of the report under discussion as 
out of place because the question of housing condition, to which it related, could 
not come under the heading ‘minimum wage’ and the house agreed to delete it 
also. The amended ’finding’, of the findings committee on minimum wage’ would, 
thus, run as follows 

"The principle underlying the policy adopted in resolution 15 on labour, last 
year, was reaffirmed namely, ’that labour must be recognized as part owner in 
industry along with capital’ and that, ‘this ideal be worked for by more cooperation 
between labour and capital. 

"We recommend that each branch of the A. I. W. C. undertake to investigate 
and adjudge the standard of living for Indian women in that arear. Further that 
we urge the Central, Provincial and (State Governments to appoint special 
investigation committee with an adequate number of women on their personnel with 
a view to fix a national minimum wage for all labour and that these committees 
should include representatives of women workers themselves”. 

Wae Resolution 

After the announcement of the office-bearers’ nominations, the Con- 
ference discussed the war resolution. Dr. Natarajan moved : 

••The Conference of Indian women once again expresses its abhorrence 
of wet. U deeply regrets that in spite of the overwhelming desire on their 
put to avoid war women failed to exert that moral influence which was 
necessary to save their respective countries from plunging the world into 
the present grim struggle As women we sympathise with the sufferings df 
the people in the warring countries and pray for a speedy cessation of 1 — tim§ii 


and for a listing 
mfi 


"This 


Conference is convinced that there < 
remain! a subject people. It ie 
the tense upon ahtoh it 


in be no world jpnee ao Ions 
of opioioo that Great 

“ be willing to ms 
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and include among those terms the recognition of equality of raee and of 
the rights and liberties of the individual and respect for the integrity of small 
as well as great nations. The women of India not only, demand' freedom 
for their own country, but desire it for all those people who are being 
exploited, or oppressed or are the victims of aggression, by the armed might 
of their stronger neighbours. 

“This Conference reaffirms its faith in non-violence as the only means of 
ushering in a new era of peace and goodwill in the world, and calls on all 
women, in particular Indian women to try to realise it in their individual 
as well as their collective lives”. 

Miss Zulfikar Alt seconded the resolution. She said that she bad great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution not only because she was in eutire 
agreement with it but also because she thought that it echoed the thoughts 
of the young women of her province (Punjab) on whose behalf she was 
speaking. Their hatred of modern methods of warfare, which entailed unimagi- 
nable sufferings, was intense and they heartily sympathised with the sufferers. 
At the same time they felt that the time had come for Great Britain which 
was fighting to restore the liberties of some of the nations of Europe, to 
make no further hesitation in recognizing the right of the Indian people to 
attain freedom. She added that the best way in which Great Britain could 
prove to the world that it stood for liberty to India. 

Miss Shah Nawaz supporting the resolution said that ahe had been asked 
to speak very mildly but it was very difficult for her to 8|>eak mildly because 
she whs not under fifty years of age ; because wanton bloodshed was going on ; 
because the men of India and the men of the province, she represented, were 
being sent every day to fi^lit for the cause which was not theirs ; because the 
bhw that during the lust few years Japan had invaded China, Italy had swallowed 
Abyssinia and so on. She asked how countries, which had deprived other 
nations of their liberty, could say to-day that they were fighting for democracy. 
She did not want to doubt their word hut she wanted them to give proof of it 
and what better proof could be. she asked, than to give freedom to those countries, 
whom they had oppressed. Therefore, the speaker said, on behalf of the younger 
generation and on behalf of the ladies of her province, she had great pleasure in 
supporting the resolution. Women in this world had always stood for peace; they 
would still he prepared for sacrifice for freedom but not for power politics. They 
should all unite and meet the charge that India could not get freedom because 
site was not united. She felt that in India their points of union were far greater 
than those of various nations in Europe. In Europe there was greater disunity. 
Therefore they could not possibly bring out the plea that Indians could not 
get freedom because they were not united. But since that challenge had been 
thrown, she appealed to women to meet it and get men united. If the women 
of the world who stood for peace insisted that there should be no more mutual 
quarrels the war would end. 

Rani Laksh inihai Rajwade , supporting the resolution, in the course of her 
speech, said that the resolution as it stood spoke for itself. She had only to point 
out that in framing the resolution pains had been taken to arrive at a sort of 
highest common multiple of the various groups within the Conference. That 
had been doue with the idea to maintain the common front which that Conference 
had so far preserved, She knew that many of them, including herself, fell 
deeply on the issues involved— Nazism, international peace, self-determination. 
India’s future, the close connection between Indian self-determination and 
participation in the war and so on. And she might even risk disagreement to ex- 
press their full convictions. But the whole point was that such a stage had not 
arrived and above all the resolution as worded embraced all those issuee and yet 
did not antagonise any other prejudices or preferences. 

As to the general question of war the only reasonable attitude waB more or 
less, she said, along the same lines as those followed in the Congress resolution. It 
seemed to her clear that India should participate only in a war which Vras based 
demonstrably on the principle of self-determination and the only demonstration 
possible was the application of that principle to India. That much seemed to be 
clear. It was* also clear that if that was not possible then India must devote her- 
self to her reconstruction effort until self-determination was achieved by their 
national effort. 

if/ a. Chandrakali Sahi and Mitt Chandrawati Tripaihi also supported the 
resolution* Mitt Shephard moved an amendment suggesting thal in the sentence 'Greet 
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Brittin •honld declare the terme’, • Altitt ' thoold be eabetitated lor “Greet Britelo” 
both England and France were fighting in alliance. The amendment, how- 
ever, fell through for want of a seconder. The resolution was pasted unanimously. 

Sympathy with Turks 

The Conference also passed the following resolution 

**This Conference is grieved at the recent disaster which has afllieated Turkey, 
and sends its* sincere sympathy to the president and people of that land. It calls 
on its members and branches to contribute liberally towards the Conference fund 
for the alleviation of distress in Turkey”. 

Begum Habibullah , moving the resolution, drew up a picture of distress caused 
by the earthquake in Turkey. 

■Lady Rama Rao t seconding the resolution, recalled the Bihar and Quetta 
earthquakes in India and remarked that those calamities being fresh in their minds 
the Indians could realize the consequences of the calamity of that nature. She 
wanted that every branch of the All-India Women’s Conference Association should 
contilmte to the Turkish relief fund in a somewhat liberal manner to alleviate the 
suffering caused in Turkey. 

Mr*. Faridotmji , supimrting the resolution, said that they in India realized what 
the sufferings of the Turks would be like because they themselves had suffered 
similarly in different parts of India. But the suffering in Turkey was a great deal 
more for rain and snow had added to their trouble. Every part of the world had 
sent contributions and sympathy when Indians were in trouble and it was up to 
them to help the people in distress in Turkey, though they might be far away from 
them. The standing committee of the Conference had given practical proof of their 
sympathy by contributing Rs. 800 to the relief fund and she hoped that the dele- 
gates, specially some younger ones, would take up the work of collecting funds from 
individual delegates. 

The resolution was further supported by Mies Vasant Bukla and Aftss 
Khandwala and passed unanimously. 

After full one week's activity and several plenary sittings, the session of the 
Conference came to a successful conclusion on the 31st. January. 

The Conference recorded recommendations on a wide range of subjects and 
drew up schemes of work for. the current year. 

At the conclusion eloquent tributes were paid to the president Begum Hamid 
Ali, for the efficient conduct of the proceedings and to the chairwoman of the 
reception committee, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, whose efforts, particularly, 
assisted by an enthusiastic band of workers, made the holding of the session at 
Allahabad possible, very successful, despite short notice. 

The result of the election of office-bearers of the All-India Women’s Conference 
Association was announced. The following were elected 

Vice-president .—Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, Mrs. 
Shards Ben Mehta, Mrs. 8. C. Mukherjee, Lady Mirza Ismail and Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta. Secretary :-Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (unopposed). Treasurer Mrs. 
Billimoria. The president of the annual session, namely Begum Hamid Ali will 
be the president of the Association for the year. 

Tne Conference next considered and accepted with slight amendments the 
scheme of group working in future, proposed by Mrs. Dutta and recommended by 
the working committee. 

Tbe< discussion on the report of ’findings committee', on the Economic Re- 
construction 'Group, was resumed and the Conference adopted the following findings’ 
of the flndlbgs committee’, as amended at the Conference : 

Maternity Benefit Scheme 

"We ere strongly of opinion that the maternity benefit scheme would operate 
more equitably for women if the money were obtained by Government legislation 
from the employers according to the total number of men and women employed. 

"We appeal to the Governments of the Punjab, Bihar, Oiiaaa and of all sneh 
States wherein the Maternity Benefit Act is not in force, to tske immediate steps 
towards legislation in thia direction having regard to the provision of creches as an 
absolute necessity where adequate number of mothers are employed. We reeommmid 
that the Act should apply to plantations and mines end other wage-earning women.” 

M Special Legislation For Women 

“Until such time as India attaint to a high level of industrial organization end 
efficiency, we demand that women he guaranteed adequate safeguards through the 
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mlication of special measures in industries involving heavy night and dangerous 
labour”. 

Women And Children In Unregulated Industries 

"We view with distress the amount of exploitation of women and children 
extant in unregulated industries aud recommend that on the basis of the following, 
a detailed survey of die present conditions be undertaken by our branches and the 
respective Governments, of Provinces and States. 

*(i) The Factory Act to be extended to alt industries where there are five or 
more workers and where mechanical power may or may not be used. Until such 
time as this can be effected we suggest that all industrial concerns however small 
should be registered and allowed to work only on the receipt of a license. This 
license should impose certain conditions safeguarding the workers and should be 
able to be withdrawn if these conditions were not fulfilled. Special inspectresa 
would have to be appointed to supervise these unregulated industries and make 
enquiries on receipt of complaints. 

“(ii) All forms of labour to be included and brought within the ambit of 
existing and future legislation*'. 

Child Labour 

“We recommend that investigations of tlie conditions of child labour 
should be conducted through our branches under the close direction of one 
member in charge. The Conference should agitate for prohibition of child 
labour along with free and compulsory education up to the age of 14 years. 

“The original recommendation of the finding committee was to urge for 
an economic order wherein the adult, cither voluntarily or by legislation, 
will desist from employing children under the age of 14. The Conference 
accepted the above ameudment of Mrs. Bhella Kao and deleted the original 
recommendation”. 

Women in Agricultural Labour 

“In view of the fact that we have not sufficient data in the matter of 
women in agricultural labour we recommend that the standing committee 
appoint either a small committee, or a member-in-rharge of the subject, with a 
view to making close investigation not only of women in agricultural labour 
but also of the general conditions of life of women in rural areas”. 

Indigenous Industries 

"We arc convinced of the necessity of the development of 'Home Industries' 
and would like to stress in particular the importance of khadi in the 
economic life of women. To this end we recommend our branches actively 
to increase the sale of khadi by organizing sales depots as well ns utilising 
handwoven and handspun cloth to the largest extent possible in the home. 
The development and revival of handicrafts and the use of their products it 
consonant with the progress of women as it has been their special domain 
the world over. 

"We urge active support of ‘Home Industries' at a potential meant of 
railing the dignity and status of India's womanhood in national life and 
ensuring to a large number of Indian woman their economic independence”. 

Two amendments were moved to the committee's recommendation in regard 
to Tndigenous Industries'. Sardarni Seva Singh Gil suggested tbe addition of ‘we 
further urge the use of Swadeshi, as far at pottible, to the excluaion of all foreign 
goods.' The recommendation of the Committee referred to 6wadeshi cloth and 
object of Sardarni Gil was to emphasize the use of ail other Swadeshi things at 
well. Eventually the president was authorised to amend the wordings of the 
original recommendation, which would incorporate the suggestion of tbe mover of 
the amendment, instead of inserting a tejwrate clause. Mrs. Kripalani moved 
the deletion of the last paragraph of the recommendation in question and the 
substitution for it of the following 

‘As the Women's Conference has sponsored the canse of Swadeshi consistently, 
it should be obligatory for members of this Conference to be habitual wea rets 
of Swadeshi onlyC , . „ 

Begum Hamid Ali ruled out of order Mrs. Kripalam's amendment as in her 
view it would be against the constitution and she anggested that the mover might 
send it for the consideration of tbe standing committee to incorporate each a 
condition in the constitution. Miss Naidu remarked that at the amendment made 
things obligatory on the members, it amounted that it was a gnalifloatios 
Aft 
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iwpirsd of mem b ers and therefore it ought to be port of the const! tr.tion. Therefore 
ri h • suggestion should go to the standing committee, otherwise the passing of 
a resolution by the Oonference would be constitutionally ineffective. 

As the proceedings were being conducted mainly in English, Hazra Begum 
remarked that as Swadeshi was being considered beneficial for the country, she 
did not understand why her sisters did not use Hindustani language also ; they 
might, if they did not want Hindustani, rule that only such women could D6 
member s of the Conference, as knew English. 

Mrs. Kripalani wanted to make a speech to indicate that her object was 
only to emphasize that the wish to use Swadeshi should also be translated into 
action, but she was not allowed to make a speech, as the amendment had already 
been ruled out of order. Mrs. Kripal&ui accepted the suggestion that her proposal 
should be reconsidered by the standing committee and she was subsequently 
asked to give notice of it to the standing committee, as a separate resolution. 

Literacy Drive 

The Oonference next considered the recommendations of the Findings 
Committee dealing with ‘Education,’ and accepted them with certain modifica- 
tions here and there. 

In the course of the recommendation dealing with 'Education*, the Conference 
suggested that the branches should formulate a two or three year plan for a 

'literacy drive*, Government and local bodies were asked to make necessary 

grants for education and to appoint adult education committees which should 
include women members. 

The Conference deplored the paucity of teachers, asked for an immediate 
increase in the number of training institutions, and suggested that the Govern- 
ment should ensure that within a period of seven years no teacher ‘shall bo 
employed in a school unless she has received adequate training*. It was 
emphasized that teaching of handicrafts, citizenship ana domestic science Bhould 
be compulsory in training institutions. 

Emphasis was also laid on physical education in school, folk dancing and 
Yoga exercise. It was suggested that midday meal should be provided (free 

where necessary) for all school children. Stressing on the need of efforts for 
the regulation of diets, the Conference suggested that demonstrations of a 

balanced diet should bIbo be held at the annual conferences as well as at branch 
meetings, to which school teachers might be specially invited to attend. 

Vocational Training 

“The following recommendations were made with regard to vocational 
training 

“The necessity of vocational training for girls is being increasingly reShsed 
and more institutions for this purpose arc required. Instruction may be given in 
subjects such as arts and crafts, tailoring, domestic science, hotel keeping, catering, 
domestic service aud house-keeping. Special training should be given to rural 

workers. 

“Special schools mny be established, whether by local or central authority 
or by the Conference branches, to impart instruction to indigent women in handi- 
crafts which would enable them to become economically independent. Where 
such institutions are established by public enterprise. Government may be asked 
to grant them every possible aid, financial and otherwise'*. 

Citizenship 

With regai€ to ‘Citizenship* the Conference recorded 

“We look upon the lack of due civic consciousness in India today as one of the 
main drawbacks in our national life. Inasmuch as literacy has been made a 
qualification for women’s franchise and the A. I. W. C. has always stood for adult 
suffrage, it is doubly incumbent on us to train our women to a* realization of their 
civic responsibility, so that they will at the appointed time exercise the right of the 
vote in an intelligent and impartial manner. Narrow sectarianism and much of 
the inefficiency in our local bodies would disappear if the civic sense of women 
were founded on right concepts. 

“The Conference is of opinion that the teaching of the meaning of citizenship 
should go side by side with ail literacy and adult education work. All women, not 
only illiterates, need such teaching. It should include the special significance of 
the franchise, legal rights and disabilities of women, civic rights and responsibilities, 
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tad inch oilier subjects ss the postal system, banking, cooperative movement, 
sanitation, health, hygiene, homecrafts and molhercraft, etc. Branches should 
organise this work to be done by both paid and voluntary workers. 

* Methods suggested are the teaching of civics in all schools, meetings for 
women in mohallas (invitations given by boose to house visiting), posters, lantern 
slides (health slides already in existence may be used), lectures cinema perform* 
ancea, radio-talks etc 1 *. 

Social Reform 

Hie recommendations of the findings committee on the 'Social Reform 
Group's report were considered: 

The report on social reform, section touched a large variety .of subjects, 
legislation relating to women’s rights, traffic in women, children’* protection, women 
police, venereal diseases treatment, obscene films, maternity and child- welfare, sani- 
tation. and hygiene, family planning, rural reconstruction, housing of labouring 
classes^ social, contacts etc. 

Among some of the notable recommendations or demands of the Conferenco 
may be mentioned the following 

Children’s Protection 

This Conference suggests an enquiry into methods of adopting children and 
asks for legislation to prevent adoption of children by unsatisfactory people. All 
provincial Governments are urged to adopt children’s protection Acts, which should 
include penalties for those who use or employ children as beggars. The conference 
should press for the opening of children’* Courts in every Province and state where 
such do not exist. 

Women Police 

This conference approves of the appointment of women police for work 
amongst women and children in cities ns well as when travelling, and sjtecially 
urges their appointment for third class passengers on trains and at railway stations. 
The training of women police should be undertaken by provincial and stale 
Governments. 

Venereal Diseases Cases 

The present provision of skilled treatment being grossly inadequate, specially 
for women and children suffering from venereal diseases, this conference ur ft C8 all 
health and civil hospital authorities to increase their in-patient accommodation, 
fully equip)**! for these eases. We further recommend branches to undertake 
educative propaganda. 

Obscene Films Etc. 

This conference emphatically protests against indecent pictures, cinema shows 
and stories presented in the name of art, and requests the Hoard of Censors and 
the public to demand their suppression. It also demands the suppression of the 
publication in newspapers and elsewhere of obscene literature and advertisements. 

fr >cial Contacts 

Believing that social barriers constitute one of the gravest obstacles in the path 
of India’s progress, we make a fervent np)>eal to all citizens to strive for their 
removal by (a) making social, intellectual and cultural contacts, (b) removal of 
untoucliability, (<•) cessation of communal institutions, (d) comparative study of 
religions, (e) common observance of all great festivals and (f) promotion of 
Hindustani as a common language and by all such other means. 

Each branch of the Conference might start a relief or help department, with a 
mcmber-in-charge, whose work would be to receive, and, where possible, secure 
redress for personal difficulties of women. This would consist mostly in giving 
advice, or securing legal advice where necessary. Such a detriment would bring 
Conference members in contact with um!er-privileged women and might attract 
new members. Mohalla meetings, festivals and melaa should also be used for 
making contacts. 

Family Planning 

The recommendation on 'family planning’ Question gave rise to aome 
discussion. The committee recommendation was as follows 

This Conference is of the opinion that the subject of family planning Is of 
first importance to India’s health and asks that medical officers connected with «R 
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municipal and Government, women 1 * hospitals, digpcnsarise, heidth -centres 
should give advice on contraceptives to married -women desiring thirf. 

Some delegates oat of regard lor decency did not like the use of the -word 
'contraceptives* and the expressions suggested for substitution for the word 
'oontraceptfres* were ‘spacing or limiting of family 1 . Mrs. Urmiia Mehta insisted 
on training in birth control being included in the curricula of medical cottages. 
Eventually the Conference acoei>ted the recommendation in the following form 

‘ This Conference is of the opinion that the subject of family planning la of 
first importance to India’s health ai>d asks that women medical officers connected 
with all municipal and Govern met) t women’s honpitids. dispensaries, and health 
centres should be authorised to give advice to married women desiring this. T# 
this end me -recommend tliat training in the knowledge of family planning in Hs 
various aspect* should form a part of the medical education 1 ’. 

Evil Social Customs 

The committee’s recommendation in regard to 'evil social customs’ was omitted 
by the Conference. The recommendation was as follows 

"This Conference urges that all social customs should be abolished, which 
prevent women from using their time, skill and energy for work beneficial to 
themselves and their families, and which have an unfavourable effect ou women’s 
health, education, mental development and economic position.” 

Miss Raida remarked that the recommendation was put so strongly good or 
bad, including the parties, would be banned. 

Lady Rama Rao agreed that the recommendation was very vague and remarked 
that they should mention specific evil customs which were sought to be abolished. 
She suggested deletion of this recommendation altogether for she did not want 
that women’s conference should talk so vaguely. 

Miss Shepherd said that if they took to naming evil social customs they would 
find them to be too many. Bhe herself could name 57 anch customs straight off. 
It was necessary that those evil customs should be abolished gradually and she 
favoured the retention of the recommendation. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kuar said tliat they had so many resolutions against 
different evil social customs that a separate paragraph like that was uuneoessary 
and she agreed with the proposal that it should be deleted. The Conference agreed 
to delete the paragraph in question of the report. 

With the conclusion of the consideration of the social reform section report 
the business of the Conference was completed. The president, in the course of her 
concluding remarks, expressed her feeling of great joy on the success of the session 
and specially on the participation in the Conference this year of the younger 
generation. She expressed her great appreciation of the arrangements made by the 
reception committee for the conference and for the entertainment of the delegates. 
Mentioning specially the names of Mrs. Pan n't, chairwoman of the committee, 
Mrs. Zutshi, Mrs. A. C. Banerji and Mrs. Purnima lhmerji, Mrs. S. X. Ray, acting 
general secretary also made a thanksgiving speech. 

Lady Rama Rao , proposing a vote of thanks, paid a glowing tribute to Begum 
Hamid Ali. Mrs. Snrojini Xnidu. seconding the vote of thanks, said that last night 
a telegram had been received by the president conveying to her the news of the 
serious illness of her mother, yet she did not leave the Conference and she asked 
women to follow Begum Hamid All’s example and put national duty before their 
personal emotions. Mrs. Faridoonji supported the vote of thanks. The conference 
then concluded, m 

The All India Akali Conference 

Reaolntlona— Attari— 12th. February 1940 

Bikiis and the Congress 

The constitution of a standing minorities committee by the Congress to inspire 
increased confidence in the minorities of India in the Congress was recommended 
in a resolution passed at the All-India Akali Cofcrcncc held at Attari, 15 miles 
from Lahore, on the Uth. February 1940. 

The resolution infer alia recommended that the nomination by the Congress 
of candidates from the minority communities to the various Legislatures in the 
oonntiy might be undo iii accordance with the wishes of the Congressmen belong- 
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log to the minority concerned and that definite instructions should be issued to 
the various Congress organ ieations to nominate a dim proportion of members of 
the minority communities for election to local bodies. The resolution also recom- 
mended that the minorities might be grunted, by convention, sn adequate presen- 
tation in the Congress organisation and that a Hikli Congressman might always 
be taken on the Working Committee of the Congress. 

The Conference endorsed the Congress demand for complete independence 
end the right of the people to frame their own constitution and urged that hi any 
machinery for constitution-making, the Sikhs should get adequate representation. 
The Conference assured the Indian National Congress of the wholehearted mpi'ort 
of the Sikhs in any active struggle for the attainment of complete independence. 

The Conference also missed a resolution reqnestiiig the Government to take 
early steps to Indinnise the Army and to im|>art military training to Indian youth 
on a large scale and make provision for the manufacture cf arms in India. The 
Conference condemned the Comrounul Award and reiterated the resolve of the 
*‘Panth” to carry on a ceaseless fight for its abrogation. 

A resolution viewing with deep concern the growing endeavours of certain 
Muslima to convert the Punjab into a part of Tnkistun’ was also adopted and the 
Conference decided to resist such a demand by ail possible means. 

The Conference advised the Sikh Princes to democratise their legislative and 
administrative machinery in keeping with the spirit of the times and to do all 
that was possible for the well-being of the State. 

A committee consisting of Master Tara Singh, Sardnr Sampurnn Singh. M.L.A. 
and Giani Kartnr Singh, m. l. a, and Sardar Basnnt Singh was formed to report 
on Sikhs' rights in Sikh States. 

The Conference criticised the Unionist Government in the Punjab for not 
having adequately safeguarded the rights of Sikhs in public services. 

The Conference expressed the opinion that Hind revenue should be abolished 
and in its stead a tax on agricultural incomes should be introduced. 

The Khalsa National Party 

Resolutions— Lahore— 20th. March 1949 

Pakistan Idea. Condemned 

That the division of India into Hindu and Muslim independent States, ns 
envisaged by the recent resolution of the Muslim League, was fraught with the 
most dangerous consequences detrimental alike to tbe best interests of the various 
communities and the country ns a whole was the view expressed by the Khalsa 
National Party, led by Sir Sunder singh Mujithia, Revenue Minister, Punjab, in a 
resolution passed at a meeting of the party at Lahore on the 29th. March 1940. 

In tbe opinion of the party the resolution of the Muslim League has created 
a. situation which may mean a parting of die ways for the Dikiis and Muslims 
with whom the Khalsa National Party kns been co-operating in the Provincial 
Autonomy regime in the best interests of the province and the Sikh community. 
The party hopes that saner counsels will prevail and a catastrophe that is staring 
the country in the face will be averted. 

The resolution adds that it would be the bright of audacity for anyone to 
imagine that the Sikhs would tolerate for s single day the undiluted communal 
Rai of any community in tbe Punjab which is not only their home land but also 
their holy land. As a logical conseauenee of the league resolution the Sikhs, 
the resolution further states* would be fully entitled to chum back the sovereignty 
of the Pnmab which waB only held os a trust by the British during tbe minority 
regime of Maharaja Dalip Singk 


The U. P. Sikh Conference 

Presidential Address— Lucknow— 15*. April 1949 

The declaration that the Muslim League by their Pakistan scheme hive 
dealt a blow to Swaraj for India was made by Master Tara Singh , President 
of the Shiroroani (Jurdwara Prabhandak Committee, Amritsar, in the course of 
hit presidential address at the first U. P. Sikh Conference which met at Lucknow 
on the 15th. April 1949 in a spacious p&ndal erected at the Aminuddaulah Park* A 
large number of delegates from all parts of the province were present. 

Master Tara Singh hoped that the Muslims of India would repudiate the 
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League scheme. He made it clear that Sikhs did not want to usher in Sikh rule 
and expressed their determination to oppose any communal or foreign rule. He 
appealed to hie Muslim brethren not to be carried away by these proposals and 
delay the advent of Swaraj as he felt that any unreasonable attitude taken by them 
at thie moment would prove disastrous not only to the country but also to Muslims. 
The speaker drew pointed attention to the high ideals of Sikhism and stressed 
that Guru Qovind* Singh ji organised the Sikh Panth for the aervice of humanity 
and for affording protection to the weak and not to rule others. He urged the 
Sikha to get ready for every sacrifice that they might be called upon to make. 

Master Tara Singh added that the A kali Sena organised by the Shiromani 
Akali Dal was not designed to overawe others or establish any communal Raj 
but to unite the community and make them disciplined so ns to meet the menace 
of atheism which was threatening the community. He appcnled to the Sikhs to 
become devout followers of the faith and assured them that the Guru would bless 
them with the strength which their forefathers i assessed. 

Master Tara Singh, concluding, observed that on arriving here he had learnt 
that Sikhs in II. were not given ordinary rights in the public services of the 
provinces and were being treated as Punjabis, lie urged Hindus and Muslims 
to give the Sikhs their due share, as was conceded in the case of Anglo-Indians 
and other minorities 

The All India Kshatriya Mahasabha 

Resolutions— Patna- luth. April 1940 

Pakistan Ji»ka Dkxol'ntkd 

The decision of the Muslim League “to vivisect the Indian nation into two 
separate zones 1 ' for Hindus and Muslims was condemned in a resolution adopted 
by the All-India Kshatriya Mubnsibha at Patna on the lnth. April 1940 
with Raja Bahadur Jagannath Irtish Singh of Rcliwan in the chair. The 
resolution stated that India was one indivisible nation for the protection of which 
hundreds of Rajput incu and women had laid down their lives in the past. The 
latest pronouncements of Mr. M. A. Jinnali were entirely anti-national, reactionary 
and unjustified. 

The Maharaja <f J)umraon % moving the resolution, said that the Congress was 
also responsible for the decision made by the Muslim League since they were 
shilly-shallying with the League for a long time. 

Thakur Harvmtdnn Sivgh of the Punjab severely criticising the League 
scheme said that, there could be noil her Muslim Raj nor Hindu Raj nor Sikh 11 a j 
In India but the only kind of practicable government would be one representing 
all communities and interests. 

The Conference urged the Government of India to give tlic Rajput community 
adequate representation in the army and grant facilities for recruitment, specially 
in view of the services rendere l by the community in the past. 

The steps taken by some Indian Princes “particularly Rajput Princes, to 
associate with their subjects the administration of their States” was welcomed in 
a resolution which urged “the rest of their illustrious Rajput Princes to follow 
their lead.” 

The Raja Bahadur of fiaatgarh moved a resolution on the proposed Kshatriya 
college at Lucknow and utilisation of funds raised for the purpose of educating 
the community, it was adopted. 

Addressing*' the Conference, II is Highness the Maharaja <>f Tkuas (Junior) 
stated that for the Rajputs, the time had now come for action. Tiieir regeneration 
should he spiritual. The first duty of a Kshatriya was to relieve the sufferings of 
others. They must also remove faction ami disunity which had crept among them. 

The Berar Provincial Conference 

Presidential Address— Yeotmal— 14tb. January 1940 

•The main task before us is not whether we shall accept office or not, but 
it is to achieve Swaraj hv non-violent means ami to evolve a new social order 
based on perfect equality,” observed Mr. B. 0. Kher, ex -Premier of Bombay, 
presiding over the Herat Provincial Conference held at Yeotmal on the 14th. 
January 1940. 
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There wan no dearth of people within the Congress, laid Hr. Kher, who 
accused the Working Committee of a lack of initiative and an aggressive 
programme of action and wanted the nation to follow them. However, Mr. 
Kher thought it was essential that the nation followed the Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi. He exhorted the conference to declare its full confidence in 
Mahatma ji’s leadership. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kher referred to the new Independence Pledge and 
commended the constructive programme and the emphasis laid on it. If the 
Swaraj, which India was to get. was to mean accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few and the masses to remaiu half-starved, it would not mean full 
Swaraj. Khadi, Charklia and village industries were the only way to avoid inch 
a state of things They were also calculated to create unity and discipline. If 
not for anything else at least for its value iu this direction, this pledge should 
be subscribed to by even those who did not in principle accept it. 

The Congress, Mr. Kher asserted, was the only organisation that represented 
all the castes, creeds and classes in the country. The Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim League were communal organisations. The Congress was not. The 
communal problem was an off-shoot of the communal electorates and it would 
not be solved until and unless tiiey were abolished And replaced by general 
constituencies. In this connection, he urged the necessity of increased contact 
with the Muslim masses, which, from his personal experience, was not a difficult 
task. The problem of untouehnbirrty, said Mr. Kher, was one which Congress 
was striving hard to solve aud efforts in tlml direction would have to be maintained. 

Sardar Patel’b Opening Address 

Sardar Vullahhbhni Patel, who opened the Conference, reviewed the present 
political situation in the country and asserted that the Congress programme 
alone was capable of winning independence. The Congress forum was open to all, 
irrespective of caste or creed. 

Referring to Mr. Aney’s recent declaration that he would refrain from taking 
the new Independence Pledge on January i?6, Sardar Patel made an earnest appeal 
to Mr. Aney ami others t<* conform to the Working Committee’s resolution. 
The people of Berar looked to Mr. Aney for the lead. He urged him to ply 
the charkha and thus assure Mahatma Gandhi of this Rup]>ort of Berar. 
He asserted timt the present deadlock was capable of solution only if the 
Congress demand fora dc-.-Inraf ion of India’s freedom and the convocation of a 
Constituent Assembly were a vcd>d to. The Congress could go baek to office 
to-morrow if it so chose, hut it would not do so until and unless its demands 
had beon met. 

Sardar Patel then referred to the appeal made to Mahatma Gandhi by leaders 
from Madras and expressed wonder how people were easily led away. He was 
pained to note the si i cure of the Provincial Governors with regard to the charges 
levelled against, the Congress Ministries by the Muslim League. If only the 
Governors spoke the truth, the League would he exposed. 

Appealing for unity within the Congress ranks, the Sardar said that some of 
them were impatient. The Forward Block had been threatening to do something 
for the past twelve months though nothing had been done so for. The situation 
with which the country was confronted was most serious. The only leader who 
could give a real lead was Mahatma Gandhi, who was pledged to non-violence. If 
they expected Mahatma Gandhi to lead them, they should demonstrate their faith 
in him. their fadi in non-violence and their faith in the constructive programme 
laid down by the Working Committee. 

Referring to the new 1 Jidepe»iden (, c Hedge. Sardar Patel said that the pledge 
itself was ten years old. It was a pledge for independence which the country took 
ten years ago at Lahore. The khadi programme was older still ; the flag they were 
saluting had the chark.t iu it. lie wondered how anybody could be opposed to 
Bitch a programme in which' there was nothing new. He made a fervent apjwal to 
Mr. U. S. Aw'i/ and others opposed to the new pledge to revise their attitude. The 
charku was .Socialism in practice. He urged Berar Congressmen to sink their 
dilfcrctiecs and stand united behind Mahatma Gandhi. 

Resolutions 

A resolution expressing confidence in the wisdom of the Working Committee 
who had taken the first step in launching the non-co-operation movement bj 
asking the Ijlinistera to resign was adopted by the Conference. The r e aolu t ion 
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reiterated the demand for a Constituent Assembly and declared fall confidence in 
tbn leadership « Mahatma Gandhi. 

Another resolution moved by the lion. Mr. B. Biyani endorsed the additional 
in the Independence Pledge and called upon all Congress members and 
j to rally strong under the Congress flag on January 20. Mr. Biyani announced 
„ he would shortly issue a circular embodying detailed instructions. 

Mr, Ookhale. ex-Minister, seconded the resolution. In a vigorous sjjeecb, he 
•npported tlie scheme adumbrated by the Berar Provincial Congress Committee 
iMKding the formation of a Congress Volunteer Corps and made it dear that 
Town tears should not be bound to join the Satyagraha movement. 

The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

41st Session— Chlnglepat— 8rd. February 1940 
Tub Welcome Address * 

The forty-first session of the Tsmil Nod Provincial Conference was held at 
Alhur, near Ohingleput on the 8rd. February 1940 under the presidency of Mr. T. 
8 . AvinaahUingam Chettiar. Welcoming the leaders, delegates and visitors, 
Jfr. Bhaktavataalam, m. L. A., said that Congressmen of the Ohingleput 
District deemed it a great privilege to be able to entertain all the 

Congressmen of the Province at the place and thanked the Con- 
gressmen of Tinnevelly for making such a thing possible for the Ohingleput 
District. A poor district, further impoverished by a famine, Chingleput might 
not be very foward in carrying on the constructive programme of Congress. But 
Gongteasmen of the district were behind none else in their desire for Swaraj and 
rnese to welcome Congressmen from all parts of the country. 

The Conference, Mr. Bhaktavataalam continued, was meeting at a time when 


with which the Independence Day was celebrated recently was an unfailing index 
of the determination of the people to win freedom. The cause was in the safe 
char ge of Mahatma Gandhi who was now preparing them for the coming struggle. 
The Government were, clearly . "climbing down’’— a sure indication of the eiiicacy 
of the method of Satyagrnha. But there was still a gulf between, tbe Congress 
demand and the Viceroy’s promise, though his latest utterance was certainly an 
advance on his earlier pronouncements. 

The Congress demanded, Mr. Bhaktavataalam went on, that the future of 
India should be settled through a Constituent Assembly aud assured safeguards 
for the minorities. No minority community which stood by democracy could with 
justification oppose this demand. Yet titer a were those claiming to speak for 
minorities who opposed this demand which provided the best method of deciding 
India’s Constitution. Some radical politicians too contended that a Constituent 
Assembly could come only after India had succeeded in a struggle but he would 
euggest that India was at present carrying ou the struggle and the Viceroy, on 
behalf of the British Government, had invited the Congress to discuss a settlement. 
Even should the discussions between MahatraA Gandhi and the Viceroy result in a 
settlement on the basis of Dominion Status, with power to sever the British 
connection, ^bey should remember tbe pledge they took on the Independence Day 
that their goal was Purmi Swaraj and severance of the British connection. Till 
that coal was achieved they could not rest quiet. 

Referring to anti-Congrcss combinations, Mr. Bhaktamfsalam said that these 
wen the results of the activities of some interested politicians and were at variance 
with the amity which characterised the relations of toe members at large of the 
different communities. Notwithstanding the reactionary activities of these ''leaders” 
the eountry was sure to reach its goal soon. With the attainment of Swaraj, the 
ills that people suffered from were bound to vanish and so they need not regret the 
resignation of the Congress Ministry which had for its object the furthering of tbe 
country's cause. It was for them, Mr. Dhaktavatsalam said, to consider how best 
to accelerate their march to 8waraj. Gandhiii had undertaken to lead them and it 
was for them loyally and implicitly to follow him. Let those who did not believe 
ia Gandhism, he eaid, stand aside or pursue their own way without doing anything 
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I*lt EVIDENTIAL APDftgSS 

Mr, T. 8. Ai'iiiiVh'njim Chettitr, in the course of his presidential address, 
said that tilings had moved fast, in recent months, in ths politosl sphere. The 
-War, though expected, burst ti|H)ii India rather suddenly. The Con gr ess had 
autii ipated the war for many years atul pasted many resolutions from time to Has 
but the action of the British Government in including India among the belligerents 
and t ho ’despatch of Indian trooi>s abroad without any sort of consultation or 
consent from the representatives of the Indian people created fresh issues. Ths 
grievance of non-consul tat ion became worse wheu compared to tho previous 
consultations held by the British Uncrumaft with the people of the Dominions. 

Continuing, Mr. Arin*tshi!ing,itn Cnttti ir aid that the Conferees Govsiti* 
ment hud achieveil great snivels fn tho many reforms they had enuodatedL 
like Prohibition, al>olition of uutoiichahility and reducing the indebtedness OK 
tlie agriculturists, Prohibition was only half done. Ihe generality of the 
people wanted Congress Ministries to continue their beneficient activities. The 
question arose whether the Congress, as a protest, should withdraw the 
Ministiies and start again a non-violent war against the British Government 
Mr. Citettinr then dealt with the attitude taken by the Congress Working 
Committee ami the A. I. C. C., and the resolutions passed oy them, ths 
resignation of Congress Ministries and said that instead of congratulating 
Congress Ministries on their courageous act of patriotism, Mr. M, A . Kmnah 
came forward with an appeal to celebrate a Day of Deliverance. For some- 
time before, virulent propaganda was carried on to the effect that the Oongrea 
Ministries had been unjust to Muslims. Even when the allegations in ths Pirpur 
Huftort had been disproved, the allegations were still made. It s ee m ed, ae If 
they had faith in the statement of Herr llltler that falsehood oft repented 
would come to lie believed as true. The Congress resident's offer to refer 
these items of grievances to the Chief Justice of the Federal Oourt eras 
rejected and allegations arc still being made. 

Proceeding. Mr. CheUtar said that the Muslims were 7 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the province. Acconling to the statistics for the year 1938-30, their sehool- 
going population was ll'J. Among males, the general pereentage was 10*3 while 
that of the Muslims was 1.V0. Among the girls, the General percentage was 4*2 but 
that of the Muslims 01. In spite of this, special assistance had .been given to 
Muslims by way of sckolarshii*. etc. The Mustnne had free adaisdon to nil 
Government and Ixvsl Boards institutions. Betides these, there were separate 
schools for Muslims. Of these 3.4S7 were elementary schools, 18 ajaondary schools 
(including Municipal, Government and Aided) and one College in Madras. B a i da, 
for Muslim laws end girls in all schools only half feet wen being ebamd. Out 
concession, which was denied to all other communities, was being allowed to 
Muslim girls in towns like Madras and Madura, that is, free eonvmnee of gtris 
to their schools. In local bodies, it would be seen that while a certain psnsn&^s 
of seats were reserved for Mnslims they had a right to stood in general eoostttosu- 
ciet also rarely exercised. Here Mr. Chettitr gave figures of their actual po p u la r 
tion and the iiercentage of eeats they occupied. He snowed that the perantaja of 
scats tiiat Mtmlims held in excess of the proportion of their population. Further 
after capture of local boards by the Congress, in many Municipalities nod District 
Boards Muslims had bean elected as Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen and as PlusKdsnls 
and Vice- Presidents. 

Special consideration was shown to ths Mnslims in the matter of appointment 
of Government services, Mr. Chetiisr added. The usual age limit for Government 
46 
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J5T. C . Afukherji , presiding over the All-India Christian Conference said thaFthe 
Muslims had not suffered any sort of disability h- virtue of their being in%:- 
minority bnt in all places they had received concessiv >s at the expense of their 
Hindu brethren and that the more the concessions shown them, the more unreason- 
able their demands became. He did not, however, suggest that Muslims had no 
grievances at all Where they had any, it was up to them all to fin d oat the real 
reasons for their grievances. 

For some years paBt, Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar said, the Muslims had been 
forming a separate communal party on the basis of the ir religion. Bcvanse it was 
communal and religious and other communities could not join the organisation, 
they had always to remain in a minority. This disability had created lot of heart- 
burnings amongst Muslims. Separate electorates had made matters worse. The 
real solution for this state of affairs was formation of parties on political and eco- 
nomic issues, with the liberty of aQ people who shared opinions to become mem- 
bers of the party. “The present communal bickerings,” the President said, “have 
created a lot of pain ana hopelessness. But our conviction that wc have treated 
Muslims with fareness and even generosity must sustain us. The >nly way out 
to solve this communal question is to directly approach the Muslim masses and 
explain to them the real facts of the situation. I know it is difficult to spread the 
truth in an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion but difficult as the thing is, it 
has to be done. We must make up o*tt minds that in our personal lives and 
notion we spread feelings of brotherhood and love amongst nil communities. 1 ' 

Referring to the .suggestion for composite cabinets, Mr. Avinashilingam said 
that the history, the basic principles and the ideology of the Congress ware quite 
different from the League and he wondered how it would be possible for rhe 
followers of two such different ideologies to work together. The example ot England 
during the War was quoted in this connection ; but they should not forget thui 
there was no third party in England interested in making the two parties quarrel. 
Under the present circumstances theBe joint Ministries would be an absolute failure 
and wonld not help in any way to Bolve difficulties. 

The Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly elected on adult suffrage, 
he continued, had met with opposition from some quarters. There were (hose who 
said the Constituent Assembly wonld be a replica of the legislatures of the various 
provinces and that the Congress would come in a large majority in the Constituent 
Assembly also. But he asked what they could do if the people gave such support 
to the Congress and returned only Congressmen ? Barely, that eon Id not be a 
valid grievance against the Congress. There were others like Hir Maurice Gwyer 
and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan who thought that an Assembly like (he Constituent 
Assembly would be of no use in the matter but only a small body could con- 
veniently do this wartt. But, he wished to point out that the idea of a Constituent 
Assembly did not preclude the idea of a smaller committee. There could be com- 
mittees even like the (Select Committees in the legislatures and they would be fully 
representative of all opinions in the Constituent Assembly. 

“Swaraj is our birth-Tigkt”, Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar said, “and we only 
have the right to determine the constitution of our couutry and the British Govern- 
ment, which proclaims that it is lighting for the freedom of the nations of the 
world, must concede this claim, if they want our co-operation. The resignation of 
tile Congress Ministry is but the first step in our non-violent warfare. Whether 
there is going to be a bitter struggle ahead of us or whether there will be a 
peaceful settlement it is too much for me to say. We must be prepared for con- 
tiogeneies. It augurs ill for a nation if it is unprepared with a war looming 
ahead. That is not the way of success. Our struggle will lie non-violent. Our 
leader is Mahatma Gandhi. Let us make ready and follow his behests ami orders 
in every particular and ever* minute. That is the way to strength, discipline and 
success 

“What does he want of us T He wants us to show in our lives a spirit of 
brotherhood towards all communities to work for the depressed aud downtrodden 
and wear khadar. He wants us to take a vow to spin regularly and keep up the 
vow. I ^et us have an unquestioning faith in all that he says and give him absolute 
obedience. 
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“The world is in the throes of a war,” said Mr. Chciitiar in conclusion. Mf 

it ton tin lies, it may destroy a large portion of the world mid its civilization. India 
hat a mossage to oiler in these troublous times, Our non-violent war shall he not 
Only for achieving our independence luif also to show the world a higher way of 
peace and love for the solution of the worlds diiliculricfi. 

“Liberty is a jealous Goddess. .She does not hless us unless wo arc ready for 
the greatest sacrifices. We are having tlie world’s greatest man as our leader and 

if we fail it shall not he because of him. Let me humbly appeal to all. old and 

J roung, to follow in tlic footsteps of this greatest man of the country and that way 
ics our victory.” 

Mu. DesaiV Opening Ppekoii 

After Mr. JIT. I Viuktuvatsalam. Chairman of the Reception Committee, had 
extended a cordial welcome to all in the assembly, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
formally inaugurated the proceedings. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Desai reviewed the political developments 
leading to the resignation of the Congress Ministries and the Congress demand 
for a declaration Irom the Punish Government. He referred at length to the 
claim of certain sect ions of the people to be a separate nation and said that 
while this was n futile theory the Muslims had no substantial grievance but 
had created this “emotional grievance.” 

Conditions in India to-day, Mr. Desai said, were such that it was 
incumbent on them to reorganise themselves and their energies and concentrate 
on the task of drawing in together “ull the threads of the Indian people” 
in order that they might stand united in the struggle, if it was to conic. 

The time was long gone by when one could say that India consisted of 

many nations even though there were a few who were foolhardy enough to 
assert, so. Mutual contact and frequent meetings on common platforms would 

strengthen them in a manner which they could not fully measure. It was in 

that feeling that lie had accepted the honour conferred on him. They met 

that day in an atmosphere in India which was not merely full n( hope hut. 

even fuller of mnlidcnci. Congressmen were above all else idealists and it 
was not lor them to measure the time taken for their achievements ill terms 

of standards obnoxious to their own creed. Being idealists, and ^ntyngrahis 
they could know no faint-heartedness or defeatism. 

lie had often been asked, Mr. Desai continued, as to when Gandhiji 
would he starting a Sityngrahn campaign. The reply lie gave to the enquirers 
was that, the answer must come from the people and not from anywhere else. 

The first stop in mm-ro-nprrntipii viz., resignation of the Congress Minis- 
tries, Mr. Desai said, was taken after deep and thorough eon side) ut ion. 

Ofliee was only an intermediate singe in their march to their goal. Being 
thus only a provisional stage in their onward march, even if the war had not 
precipitated it, resignation from ollice was hound to come sooner or later ; 

lor, indeed, thoy could not have licit! on to Ministries in the produces. Jf 
they had done, Britishers would surely have said that the Indian people 

were content with their own powers and administration and one need not 

he so foolish ns to disturb their equanimity or be so aggressive as to give 
them more than what they wonted. It was, therefore, inevitable that they 
should so shape their activities ns to continue and keep up the “vital sense 
of struggle” for Pimm Swaraj which was now “not merely the goal but 

the immediate next step forward.” Besides there was also the outstanding 

event by which the world was slicked — the outbreak of the war— ami 
immediately the question arose whether Indians who were called upon to 

fight for tlic freedom of Poland should not seek their own freedom. The 

issue became at once u test of the sincerity of Great Britain and the 

earnestness of the Indian people for Swaraj. It was the latter test they had 

to stand up to and tlmt was the pledge they had recently taken on Inde- 

pendence Day. If the freedom of other people had any value, the freedom’ of 
India had gVenter value for them. The demand of the Congress was quite 
plain. The earnest ness of the Congress demand and its inevitability were quite 
plain to the Britishers to-day. 

Mr. Desai then reh-md to the discussions of the Viceroy with prominent 
Indians and Htihsrqtirni Vi«eregai promtum-ciuchtH and stud Mint if tlic Viceroy 
was intent on finding out Indian pithin' opinion, lie stumld have found it 
in the huge electorate which voted ior the Congress in the central and 
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prorincltl legMaUre elections. Not only had the Cong ress a majority in 
provinces where the Congress Ministries functioned, hut even in toe other 
provinces the Congress could eaeily have formed Ministries if certain couram, 
which the Congress did not feel it dignified to adopt, hail been resorted to. 

Indian;, Mr. Desai continued, constituted one nation Just as the Japanese, 
the German or the English or the French were. It was amazing, therefore, 
that people should suddenly suggest that they bad become more than one 
nation. The two merits of the last reforms were ihc extension of franchise 
and the # recognition that India was one nation bound by ties of material, 
geographical and political interests and for whom democ racy was going to be real. 
It was amazing that on the Congress Ministries resigning, they should be told 
that India had been transformed into a welter of nationalities. How could they 
retrace the steps they had taken for a long period and certainly within the last 
sixty years ? The ideal of one nation hau been kept up before them until it had 
become a reality. To go back would bo to undo all the good work of the Congress. 
It was also amazing that those who helped to build up this nationhood ahould, 
even for propaganda, propound the new theory. How could Mr. Jinnah re-write 
hit past speech, go back on his past record ns member of tlie Home Buie League ? 
It was a futile effort to talk in the language which certain Muslima indulgea in. 
It was a roethed which would recoil with increased force, a boomerang of which 
he wished to warn and caution Mr. Jinnah. Ihit for the resignation of the 
Congress Ministries, this matter would not have come up. It was better indeed 
that when the whole constitution was to be recant and India was demanding greater 
freedom, this question should also be faced finally by them all. It was up to 
those who raised the ghost to lay it. It was idle to ask the Congress to make 
terms with those who wanted to rewrite the history of India, and take India back 
sixty years, undoing the great political work of these years. The Britishers had 
ultimately to acknowledge the fact that the “Muslim grievances** were either ex- 
aggerated or in most cases non-existent and indeed designed to rouse communal 
bitterness. The grievances were not substantial but, as a European visitor to 
India, a politician of consequence, recently remarked, “an emotional grievance**. 
The desire underlying was to divide authority,, to destroy the principle of democracy 
and to upset the principle of joint responsibility in the provinces. Now that this 
was known, it was better to fare this issue. There was none among Britishers 
who said that the Instrument of Instructions which posited joint responsibility 
of Ministries nB a requisite Bhould now be altered. Muslims in 1935 accepted the 
Constitution and the Communal Award. Whatever other objection they formulated, 
the principle of democratic government, for all India was one to which the 
Muslims, as well as the rest of the Indian people were committed and to which, 
more than ail, the Britishers were committed. He had no fear at all for the future 
of India nor that the difficulties could not be solved. He had no fear that these 
grievances would go on multiplying. 

Let alone consideration of prestige ; was it, Mr. Desai asked, possible for 
them to go back to office with leas solid power than they had so far ? ft waB not 
without a serious sense of responsibility or consideration that they resigned. The 
right to agree to war or remain at peace, so far as the nonunion b were concerned, 
whatever the view of theorists, was practically conceded. Otherwise, could there 
have been in the South African Parliament a resolution moved by General 
Hertzogathat in this particular war the £outh African Union should stand neutral ? 
This right wa9 implicit in the constitution of the I ominions. India could not 
accept a position less than what the Dominions had. In this concrete case of 
independence or the substance of independence it was not the word but the content 
that mattered. He hoped and trusted that whatever progress be made or not made 
in forthcoming talks, they should not. be impatient. Britain must make up her 
heart to prove her earnestness and sincerity. If it was true that in this war she 
was fighting for the freedom of other races, a fortiori she must concede freedom 
to all those under sway. Let not India he in a hurry or be hurried. Those who 
were impatient should search their own hearts and their own capacity. In the 
attitude he had put forward in regard to this war of force, Gandhi ji had reconciled 
pacifism, the interests of the future of the world, the good of • mankind and the 
immediate objectives of Indian freedom on the material basis on* which the 
world at present rested. 

There were, Mr. Desai continued, some who thought that there was “a nation 
in every village** or almost in every candidate defeated in an election (Laughter). 
There was some limit to folly ; there seemed to be none for “criminal conduct** 
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joi 4 Meh a character of persons who took opportunity and obstructed the path of 
Indian progress. It was ntoariug how individuals, groups and minorities called 
tiwmselves separate nations in order that they might not get less. The only cure 
fur nil .this was a genuine democratic government and “one electorate" or joint 
efatarate. There was no oilier country where there were distinct electorates for 
differen t sectionalTof the same tropic, bound by common economic, political and 
geographical ties. His appeal to Muslima was that they should go hack to the 
only true ideal that Intjia could have, the only proper system for a truly self- 
governing .country to hive, viz.., s system of joint electorates wherein provision 
wonld be .made for their own life and safety and the best representing the 
community would be elected. 

Congress having accepted methods other than force, and having no ambition 
except to gain £ wars] for India, Mr. Pesai continued, they were not likely to 
aee in ifie “apparent peaceful atmosphere" that they were right in the midst of 
a grim struggle. “Let us not," he said, “be strong in the weakness of others. I*t 
us not hr courageous in • the misery of others. Let us be strong in the means 
we have adopted for ourselves. Let us realise that peaceful though it is, non-violent 
as it is. bemuse it is of our own choice, founded as it is on truth, our struggle 
is as grim as any other, and that small considerations of loss and gain are but 
ripples on the ocean and the great wave passing over the land of a unified nation 
coming into its own sooner than most people imagine. Let ns have trust in 
ourselves. Let us trust in our methods, in our measures and in those who lead 
us and above all in Mahatma Gandhi (Applause)". 

Resolutions — T km ply Entry Hr . form 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

Mr. 0. kamuswami Kcddiar moved a resolution expressing appreciation 
of the work done by the llarijun representatives in the legislature, refuting 
the reactionary propaganda against Congress Jlnrijan work and belittling the 
temple-entry programme. The resolution aUo laid stress on the need to throw 
0 |«n more temples and requested the trusters of temples to co operate in this 
work. It tendered thanks to Mr. A. Vythinnathn Aiynr tmcl others for their 
efforts in throwing open the Meenakshi Temple, the Prince of Tnnjorc and the 
authorities of the i'alni temple 

Resolutions— Second Day— -4th. February 1040 
Loyalty to Conor mss 

The main resolution of the session, endorsing the resolutions of Congress 
Working Conunitce and expressing loyalty tu Caudhijis leadership, was moved by 
Dr. 1*. 8. Sriuivuann . The resolution was ns follows : 

“This Conference places on record its whole-hearted approval of the 
statements issued and action taken by the Al-Judiu Congress Working Com- 
mittee regarding India’s position in the ptesent war between llritain and 
Germany and to protest aguinsi the action of the lbitish Government with- 
out the consent of her people. In particular, it approves the first step of 
lion -co-oi eiation taken by the resignation ot Cong less Ministries though they 
were engaged in important tasks to improve the well-being of the masses 
and endorses the demand for a Constituent Assembly to draw up* the Consti- 
tution of a free and iudcjcudcnt India. It rejoins that at the request of 
the Working Committee, Mahatma Gandhi has agieid to take up the leadership 
of the Nation in this crisis and ussiires hint of unqualified support of Tamil Nad." 

Madras Ministry Fki.ktti;i> 

The following resolution was then put from the chair and carried unani- 
mously : “This Conference expresses its grateful appreciation of the great 
work of the late Congress Ministry in Madras, under the Premiership of 
Mr. C, Raja ttripalar hart, during their short term of office and congratulates 
them on their achievements of Prohibition, debt relief and temple entry and 
even-handed justice to all sections of the |tcoi.|c regardless of religion, caste 
or creed. It has further no hesitation in dei taring that the propaganda of 
iinjiiat treatment by the Congress of the Muslim or any other minority it 
altogether untrue and alisolutely refuted by facts." 

Extension of Pkoiiiisition 

Mr. AT. Annamahii Villai next moved a resolution concerning the resigna- 
tion of Congress Ministries. The resolution ran as follows As the resigns- 
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tion of the Congress Ministries occurred on major political questions concern- 
ing all India and had no relation to the provincial i>olicicte of the Ministries, this 
Conference is strongly of opinion that it is the clear duty of the present 

ten>]>orary administration in Madras to continue the policies which had been 
laid down with the overwhelming sup]x>rt of the Madras Legislature In 
particular, this Conference urges upon the Governor of Madras to extend 

Prohibition in this province in accordance with the plans of the late Ministry 
to the extent permitted by the proceeds of the new taxes levied B]>ecifically 
for that piirpose. It has, further, no doubt that the diversion of the proceeds 
of the Sales, Tobacco and other new taxes to other purposes will be a 
gross breach of trust and demands that if for any reason Prohibition is 
not to be extended as planned, these taxes should either be temporarily 
remitted or funded till another popular Ministry can utilise them for the 
purposes for which they were levied.” 

Appeal to South India Muslims 

Mr. S. Sntyamurti next moved an important resolution condemning 
separate electorates. The resolution is as follows : 

•‘This Conference repudiates utterly the new myth sought to he propounded 
by the President of the Muslim League that the Muslims and other 
miuori ics form separate nations and that they cannot live together ns a 
united people under a common democratic government. It is fully convinced 
that the propagation of such ideas will ruin the future of the minorities 
themselves as their lives are inextricably up with the lives of the majority 
communities by history, tradition, language, economies and every other common 
interest which goes to make up a nation. While every just right of the 
minorities should he safeguarded, this Conference points out that the enforce- 
ment of these safeguards must, in free India, depend upon the mutual 
goodwill of the people of ll.is count ly and it is inconsistent with their 

honour and self-respect to permit the interference of any alien power for 

the purpose. It feels that the system of communal electorates has promoted 
separatist tendencies and for the unity of this country, this system should 
he replaced as speedily as possible by joint electorate* with due provision 
for the election of minority representatives in proper proportion. It earnestly 
appeals to the Muslim* in Tamil Nad, who have secured by eentmies of 
goodwill a position of importr.iwc and inlluencc, which cannot be measured by 
their numbers, not to jeopaidise it by ill-considered communal stunts which 
tend to alienate them from the other sections of the people.” 

l'ATRionr At itt r i>h of Indian Christians 

The resolution congratulating Indian Christian* on their patriotic attitude, 
assuring them of their just due in national life and advance ‘ to the extent 
warranted by their ability and patriot ism” and appealin'.* to them to join the 
Congress was next moved from the Chair and passed unanimously. 

Another resolution mo.'d from the t lmir called upon the people of the 
province to help to make successful the i lions ot Gandhiji to advance pro- 
duction and use of Khaddni ami urged the 1‘iovineial Congress Committee 
and Congressmen of the lTo\ince to tile 'istly pioscctite the programme. 

Mr. Vvuntdur P. Ruiiuiuivuim Ruah'nr moved a resolution emphasising the 
importance of organised dibit* for village ii) lift by the villagers themselves 
and suggesting that, a substantial tart of the land revenue and cesses 
collected from villages should be utilised within the village for its upkeep ami 
improvement and a proper system of paneliayats with necessary powers in 
tliis behalf he constituted. 

The next related to promotion of village industries and popularising the 
use of products of villag;c industries. 

Introduction or 11 induct ii a ni 

Mr. Mai at Ifatnasabhapati Muitaliar moved the resolution urging the 
Madras Government to introduce Hindustani in all Secondary Behoofs where 
it had not so far been introduced. The opposition to Hindustani, he said, 
was born of political and itcrsonal jealousy and tlie so-called champions of 
Tamil by their behaviour and writings east a slur on Tamil Nad and 
Tamil culture. Mr. RajagO|>aInchari was a great servant of Tamil and no one 
in Tamil Nad need fear that he would do anything which at all would injure 
the cause of Tamil. 
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Agricultural Price9 

Mr. S. JRamanathan moved a resolution noting with great regret that in 
spite of the War booms in the prices of many articles, the prices of paddy and 
other agricultural commodities continued at the depression level, causing a further 
deterioration in the position of the agricultural population and urging that prompt 
steps should be taken by the Central and Provincial Governments to establish a 
proper equilibrium by raising the price of paddy l$y levy of import duty on imports 
from Burma and other countries and by restricting the rise in the price of other 
articles which had risen abnormally and requesting the Government to grant war 
allowances to laliourers and workers in factories and ''•tills. 

The next resolution adopted by the Conference was moved by Mr. AT. Bashynm. 
The resolution stated that since the Hindu Religious Endowments Hoard Act., as 
at present enforced, tended to create costliness and confusion in the administration, 
the Conference was of opinion that the A«t should he amended bo us to ensure 
economy and efficiency in the administration of temples. 

Remission to Cultivators 

From the Chair the following resolutions were put and carried 

The Conference pointed out that, the recent remission rules were wholly 
unsatisfactory and did not give relief to the cultivators who had lost the hulk of 
their crops by drought and flood or other causes and urged tint! they should he 
liberalised so ns to afford relief to all tho-.o who had lost more than * half their 
annual crops. The next resolution expensed regret that the amounts set apart by 
the Congress Ministries for the issue of loans to indebted apiii ultrists had not. 
been disbursed owing to the illibendity of the rules made in that ennnirtioii and 
urged that they should be liberalised. The Confercn-e was of opinion that, in 
order to enable the ryots to rear* the full benefit of the Agriciiliurist Relief Act, 
fair prices for land, sold at. court a:vtion, should ho fixed and that the ri;: lit. of 
paying by instalments should be given to the debtors and that where this right 
was given the instalments should be recoverable like land revenue. 

The Palau Dispute 

A resolution emphasi sing the need on the part of the Government to constitute 
a committee to enquire into the dispute between the Mysore Government and 
Madras Government regarding supply of water to the Palar river was also passed. 
The Conference requested the Government to carry out. repairs to old and wilted 
tanks and not to give greater acreage for cultivation till this was done and that 
aya-cutB should not bn extended till the sources of wster-Mipj-ly in various parts 
were improved. Another resolution urged the necessity to bring forward legislation 
for the abolition of horse-racing and crusBward puzzle competitions. 


The Bengal Provincial Conference 

SpecisI 8esslon— Daces -23th. May 1940 
Presidential Address 


The necessity for the formation of a national government (cabinet) in the 
province, responsible to the electorate and the masses, was stressed by Prof. Jyotinh 
f'lui'tfira (Jft>xn t presiding n/cr the special session of the Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference, which commenced at Dacca on the 25th. 1940 under the auspice* of 

the susjjcitded Bengal Provincial Congress (bramiiwMjp^ Subhas Chandra Bose 
was among those who attended the conform** 

The suggestion that an AU-Iicngal^yMuntecr Corps should be orgsnised ard 
that steps should lie taken to give tbtipnody the necessary training so tbst they 
may take up the work for organising the masses and mobilising mass energy pre- 
liminary to the establishment of a Xaftnnal Militia to take up the defence of the 
country when the time comes for establishing a national government on a stable 
basis, was put for wad by Prof. Jyoiuh Chandra Ghosh, 

Enunciating the implications of complete inde)»emlence accepted by the nation 
in successive sessions of the Indian National Congress, Prof. Ghosh stressed the 


necessity of an all round clarification w issues so that it might connote (a) severance 
of British connection, (b) emancipation from economic servitude and exploitation. 
M social emancipation from bondage, tyranny and conventionalism, mainly based 
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oo tin establishment of complete equality between mankind woman In all spheres 
of social and political activity. («1) complete freedom of the individual so that he 
might be free to develop along normal lines of evolution withont fear of frown or 
favour from anybody. He urged that it should be the duty of all irrespective of 
caste, religion, and creed to w6rk for the political independence of the country 
primarily without neglecting the other issues involved. 

Prof. Ghosh then dwelt on the necessity of observing as inviolate the four 
cardinal principles of independence— the right of forming free association, the right 
to a free press to work for national salvation, the right of a free platform (delivery 
of speeches) and the right of self-defence and the carrying of arms for that pur- 
pose. In his opinion one had the perfect right to start civil disobedience if one’s 
fundamental principles was encroached uj»on by the authorities. 

Prof. Ghosh surveyed in detail some main problems, which were working as 
obstacles in the path of the attainment of freedom and suggested some remedies: 
(1) the international situation. (2) split in the Congress, (3) the Hindu-Moslem 
tangle. (4) starting of communal organisations, e.g., the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Hindu Mission, (5) the Bengal Ministry formed ou a communal issue and <6) for- 
mation of too many rival organisations in the country, mainly on ideological differ- 
ences and as an expression of power )x>litics. which had become the present phase 
of political development in tlie couutry. As a general remedy, he urged the esta- 
blishment of unity on a basis of complete understanding and adjustment of relation 
by establishing a com)>osite cabinet to lead the movement in all its phases and 
adjusting all interests by arbitration. 

The speaker outlined a united programme of action based on mass contact 
between voungmen of the middle class, belonging to student and youth organisa- 
tions and the peasants and labour belonging to Peasant and Labour organisations 
in the country. The programme should be one of mass action on a basis of esta- 
blishing their right to freedom in various spheres of correlated activity and the 
work should be mainly on a basis of organising and mobilising mass energy for 
a dynamic move at the earliest opportunity which find expression in launching s 
national fight for independence. 

In conclusion, Prof. Ghosh offered two alternatives to the British Government, 
either to accept the Indian terms and give complete independence immediately and 
accept India as an equal partner in return for unconditional co-operation or failing 
that to be prepared for a tough struggle with the Indian nation, with the r 
fully mobilised. 


Mr. Subhab Bose’s Speech 

Mr. Subhae Chandra Bose , inaugurating the Conference, said that he expected 
that all Congressmen would be united in order to decide upon the course of 
action at the present juncture. He regretted that a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee had not yet been convened to consider the situation. He 
and the Forward Bloc members, however, could not remain silent and inert. The 
All-India Working Committee of the Forward Bloc had met recently in Calcutta, 
and adopted resolutions which would in turn be placed before the conference for 
its consideration. Mr. Bose hoj>ed that the conference would take a decision that 
would enable India to gain independence shortly. 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the Conference which concluded its 
secession on the tfith. May 1940. Prof. Jyatish Qhoeh presiding. 

The wmference endorsed the resolution on national strangle passed by the 
Anti-Compromise Conference at Ramgarh and the All-India Kisan Conference at 
Palasa ana hoped that all anti-impt ialist organisations and Individuals would 
organise and continue the struggle on all possible fronts through councils of action 
•st up in every district, town and village. 

The conference congratulated the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
(suspended) on the struggle launched on January 31 under the. leadership of Mr. 
Subhae Chandra Boss for the restoration of civil liberty and ex pr esse d gratification 
at the signal success of the B. P. C. 0. iu that struggle. The oonforenoe deplored 
the conduct of the Leftists and the Rightists. 

The conference thought that the time had come to extend the soope of their 
struggle and the "task of intensifying the struggle and extending the soope had 
been rendered more imperative by the rapid change in the international dtantlon, 
by India’s speedy sdvaooe towards Pnrna Swaraj and the pro fu s i ons of tha British 
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Government These development* hid brought about such a change in the ritution 
that the Indian people to-day could not but think and feel and act in terms of a 
free nation.** 

The conference supported the Rose»T*ague Paet in the Calcutta Corporation 
and urged the people to form a citixens* defence crops, and declared that Congress 
men in Bengal would ignore the Ad Hoe Committee apjwintcd by the Congress 
Working Committee and urged the people to stand solidly behind the B. P. 0. 0. 
(suspended). 

The conference also requested the B. P. C. C. to devise methods to launch a 
straggle for securing the release of political prisoners. 

Other resolutions adopted condemned the Communal Award, appealed to 
Hindus and Muslims to settle the communal problem and requested Congressmen 
to sink their differences and restore unity so that they might present a united front 
to British imperialism. 

The B. P. C. C. was requested to take the necessary steps, including s cam- 
paign of civil disobedience, for securing the demolition or removal of the Holwell 
monument, * which is, to the people of Bengal, Hindus and Muslims, a symbol of 
of national humiliation.’ 1 

Mr. Rajendra Chandra Dev, on behalf of the delegates, thanked the President, 
the organisers and volunteers of the conference. Tho conference terminated at 1 a.m. 


The Gandhi Seva Sangha Conference 

Sixth Session — MaUkanda— 20tk. February 1946 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Speech 

The seven-day session of the Sixth Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference commenced 
at Malikanda (Dacca) on the 20th. Febrnary 1940 with tho opening of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Exhibition by Mahatma Gandhi at 0-30 a.m. A great reception 
was accorded to Mahatma Gandhi on his arrival here to-day. From early morning 
people from neighbouring' villages came in batches carrying flags and occupied 
every available inch of space at the temi>orary steamer station constructed for the 
conference week. Mahatma Gandhi on arrival was conducted to the rostrum from 
where he addressed a huge gathering and opened the exhibition. Before Mahama 
Gandhi began speaking, hostile slogans were raised and a number of anti-Gandhi 
pamphlets were also distributed. Referring to the incident Mahatma Gandhi said : 

U I believe my voice is reaching you. Please listen quietly. I have Just now 
heard some people shouting 'GsndhiBm be doomed’ ( Gondhibad Dhawanga Howk ). 
Those who want to destroy Gaudhism have the full right to say so. Ihose who 
have come to hear roe will please keep quiet and uot get excited toy hostile slogans 
nor shout counter-slogans of Gandlii-ki jai. 

“If you are peaceful, you should calmly tolerate such slogans. I have written 
on the subject and now I have declared before you that if there is untruth in 
in tt* it will not perish depite lakhs and mores of voices shouting for its destruction. 

"Allow freedom to those who want to say anything against Gandhism. No 
harm will be caused by that. Do not bear any grudge or ill-feeling against them. 
You cannot realise ahimaa unless yon can peacefully tolerate your opponent. 

To speak the truth, I do not know myself what is meant by Gandhism. I 
have not given to the country anything new. I have only given a new form to 
what already existed in Hindusthao. So it wonld he wrong to call that Gandhism. 

“We have not come here on any political mission. We have come for the 
Gandhi Seva Saugh and its fulfilment. I cordially iovite those who have oome to 
shout hostile slogans to say whatever they like and to fully express their views. 
Why should we regard one another as enemies. There is difference of opinion 
between us. Notwithstanding that, we should remain fiieods, because we all love 
Hindustan. We want the independence of Hindusthan. One party may follow 
one peth and another party may follow a different path, but our goal is the sa me * 
So why should there be any enmity T _ . _ , . 

"you have oome in such large numbers. You have conducted ae in a peace- 
ful way and maintained order and discipline. I hope your discipline and 
orderliness will be an example to others. Without discipline we cannot hope to 
attain 8waraj for the millions of the country. ... 

••Now I am going to open the exhibition. I have not yetseeiiit aysdf.lt 
is right and profSr that I should have seen it first. The ex h ib ition is bring 

47 
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opened first became if you go there yon will see that there are many industries in 
India the revival of which will bring prosperity to the country. When we under- 
stand what we can do with the hand and head that God has given us we will 
realise that these have been given to us for the service of humanity and not for 
mutnal bickerings and enmity f and even communal differences. 

“There are many industries in India the revival of which will mean immense 
good to the country. It is my conviction that man, the machine created by God, 
is the best machine. Tbs man-mads machine lias got no life. 1 do not understand 
why people should have pride in such* a machine. The ten lingers and two 
hands of the man with the brain he possesses can do wonders. I want every man 
and woman of Hindusthan to realise what strength and skill lie in the hands 
and head of man. I hope you will visit the exhibit ion in your thousands and 
be immensely benefited. I declare the exhibition open.” 

The Puhsidextial Admiksa 

“If we want to attain, not individual non-violence, hut non-violence on a 
mass scale, we need the association of persons believing in non-nioleucc,” said 
Mr. Kiahorclal Maahruwalla , President, Gandhi Bcva Sangh, in liis presidential 
address to the sixth session of the Sangh conference. He added : "It necessary, 
Seva Sangh members must resign from Congress committees ami offices. They 
should do constructive work and should strive to compose differences and settle 
disputes by non-violent means. The Gandhi Seva Sangh is a non-political 
organization, yet it is not aloof from politics. Its inner objective is the organization 
of the Btatc on the foundation of non-violence and the creation of a non-violent 
civilization.” ‘‘Members must.,” ho continued, "work to reap the benefits of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s teachings.” Mr. Mnslmivnlla added that by following Mr. 
(iamlhi, all dUtieukics could be surmounted. The Sangh should co-operate in 
all good programmes, social, economic or political, but should not accept offices 
in institutions where one had to resort to violence even out of ncecBHity. 

Second Day— Malikanda -21»t. February 1940 

B A son A to Fokokt Politics 

Members of the Gandhi Bcva Baugh wore advised to "forget politics” and 
to ccasc taking part in politics as members of the Sangh by Afalintma Uatidfit in his 
speech at the conference this morning. The speech was taken to be the forerunner 
of stricter regulations regarding membership of the Singh. 

No member of the Sangh, Mahatma (Sandhi said, should be a member of any 
Congiess committee. The reason was that members of the Sangh were apt to 
depend upon the strength of that hodv for their own strength in the political 
sphere. In the cases of hr. llujcndra Prasad and Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel, however 
Mahatma Gandhi made an exception, lie said that those members who wished to 
continue their |>olitical activities, and felt confident of being able (o do so irres- 
pective of their membership of the Baugh, should resign from the Sangh. 

At the Hubli session of the conference, it may lie recalled, it was decided to 
take part in jioUtics, but on the basis of strict adherence to the principles of 
truth and non-violence. The last session of the conference, held at llrindaban, 
placed certain restrictions on the activities of the members. 

Contributing to the discussion, Sardar Vallubhhhni Patel suggested that the 
Sangh should be so rc-organiscd as to consist only of those who would do constructive! 
work, lie hail wanted to resign from the Baugh some days ago. The reasons for his 
doing so, as mentjfncd in press reports, were, however, entirely incorrect, lie was a 
vnemticr of the working Cominitlco of the Charkha Baugh and also a member 
of the Gram Udyog Sangh. But, ns far as the Gandhi Seva Sangh was concerned, 
several people seem to think that it was a political organisation designed to keep 
the Congress wilder the control of the followers of Malmtma Gandhi. Pundit 
.Iiiwaharlal Nehru hud once in a press statement referred to the S;tngh ns a 
tmliticul organisation. Pandit Nehru later admitted that, it was a misconception 
of his, hut the Sardar had found it U) be a common belief and even some members 
of the Sangh believed it to be a political organisation of the followers of Mr. 
Gandhi. One member even went to the extent of urging establish incut of 
branches in different parts of the country, 

' Proceeding, Mr. Patel said that when Seth .Tamnalal Bajaj originally conceived 
the idea of establishing the Sangh, he intended it. to In* a purely constructive lusty 

Coming to the subject of his resignation from full membership, Mr. Patel 
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pointed out that when the European war broke out, hit membership of the 8artgh 
came into conllict with the position lie took in the Congress Working Committee 
while considering the question of giving help to the British Government* if the 
latter conceded the Indian demand for independence. To clarify the point* he 
added that it was true what the Congress aimed at was to win independence by 
peaceful and legitimate means and the only help they could give was moral support. 
'From a practical point of view" declared Sardar Pate), "our moral strength was 
not so great a* to in ll tienre the decision of the British Government concerning 
India.” And on that account Mr. Patel, wondered if the offer of moral support 
diil not clash with the principle of truth. MAhatma Gandhi alone baa the 
courage to offer moral support. The Congress Working Committee, not having 
that courage and heing nimble to decide whether it could independently give 
moral supiwrt, requested Mahatma Gandhi to show the way out and lead the 
Congress. This Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken to do. The Gandhi Seva Baugh 
was by no means a miniature Congress, as people thought. It should have an 
entirely constructive programme, adhering strictly to truth and non-violence and 
as this was not quite compatible with his i>oliticnl activities, the Sardar had 
decided to resign from full membership. 

Third Day— Mallkanda— 22nd. February 1040 

Rkokikntauon of Sanoiia 

All members of the Gandhi Seva Baugh except the new executive 
committee appointed to day ceased to be members of the Sangh in accordance with 
the decision arrived at unaiuniously this evening. The Conference then concluded. 

The resolution, an English translation of which stated that past 
experience had shown that participation in politics by members of the 

Gandhi Seva Sangh was undesirable. The conference is of the opinion, there* 
fore, that under present circumstances such mcniliers of the Sangh as are 
connected with political organisations and wish to continue to do so should 

cease to be members ot the Gandhi Sex a Sangh. 

The decision, of course, docs not mean, stales the resolution, that those 
who are working lor political organisations do not deserve to be members of 
the Sangh or that political work is infciiov to any other kind of work. The 
specific reason for taking this decision is that participation in politics by 
certain members of the Sangh has created feelings in enmity. This has 
proved that the mm-xiolent behaviour of Sangh members is either incomplete or 
faulty. The character of non-violence is such that it should in no cose 
encourage violence. 

The Gandhi Seva Sangha has always held that amelioration of the 

masses in the country can be achieved only by constructive work. It is 

the only kind of work in which the people can take part. The future 
policy of the Sangh will, therefore, be limited to a constructive programme, 
and that part of the constructive work which is not included in the 

programmes of the All-India Spinners’ Association and such other institutions 
will l>e the sphere of activities of the Sangh. 

For instance, observing, studying and diseovciing the relationship subsis- 
ting between non-violence ami constructive work and liow it affects society. 

It is the opinion of the Sangh that it has not at present a sufficient 

number of woikcrs to make deep stihly or research into that part of the 
constructive work which is not included in the programmes of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association and such other bodies. So long as, therefore, the Sangh 
has not the requisite means for that study or research, all activities of the 
Sangh, excepting financial .transactions and the scheme of “Barvodaya”, the 
monthly journal conducted by, the Sangh, should be suspended and excep- 
ting members of the new Executix^fknnmiltee all members of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh should cense to buelllFTidi powers to make any changes in 
the constitution of the Sangh and all other right* of the Sangh are vested 
in the new Committee. ^ ..... . 

Addressing the Conference again, Mahatma Oandht said that bkl 

view that the Sangh as an institution should be out of politics hsd 
been hardened sin.-e yesterday, lie did not want Gandhism to live as a 

sect. Gandhism had really to he destroyed. What was immortal was truth tnd 

non-violence. If after this death the Gandhi Seva Sangh or any other 

organisation degenerated into a sect kuowu after him and made one more 
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addition to the many waete already prevailing Id tlic country with the blind 
faith of times who had aterted them, hie soul would be grieved. Even now 
he had do foUoweia as such. He had only collcagnes and co-woxhem. He 
had found that participation in politico by Congressmen had ltd to mutual 
ill-feeling in various {daces. For instance, the Congress Municipal Party in 
warned to consist of three groups, each having grievaneee againat 


Lest such an atmosphere should creep into the Gairihi Seva Baugh 
li had to be eleeed In its present form. It must develop into an institute 
doing research in non-violence, which had unlimited strength. 

The world had seen what violence could achieve, Judging from the 

achievements of the European Powers. It was the duty of the members of 
the Sangh to prove its strength. Even a small number of devoted members, 
J * research or what he would call post-graduate research, could achieve 
i results. 

‘Ahimsa and Truth,” Gandhi ji said, "should not remain as mere ideals 
but these should be practised in reality by the members of the Sangh. Fight 
for "power politics” within the Congress for the Simgh members is undesi- 
rable. The field of activity of the Saagh members is constructive work and 
service. Power politics involves dissension and conflict which hamper con- 
structive wook and stand in the way of the practice of Ahimsa. The 
Gharkha Sangh, the ffarijau Sevak Sangh, the Village Industries Associa- 
tion, the TaSmi Sangh arc all doing constructive work without dabbling in 
politics. The Gandhi Seva Sangh should be run at the centre of post- 
graduate study of these constructive works. The members of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh could try to be specialists in 'these constructive works. For the 
members of the Sangh Charkha should be not merely an instrument of spinning 
but as means of realising truth and Ahimaa. Unless the members of the 
Sangh can be true* votaries of truth and non-violence the Sangh would 
have no justification for its continuance. 

New Executive Formed 


The decision affected among others Dr. Itajendra Prasad , Sardar Vallabh - 
bhai Patel , Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. Mr. Sbankarrao Deo, Dr. Prafulla Ghosh , 
Me. Gangadharrao Deshpande and Mr. Gopichand BHarqava. 

The new Executive Committee of the Sangh consisted of Mr. Shrikrishnadas 
Jaju, ( President ) Mr. B. S. Dhotre, Mr. Kishorclal Maahruwalla, Mr. Gopabandliu 
Choudhury, 8 warn i Abhaydco, Mr. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Mr. S. P. 
Patwaadhan, Mr. Dilkush Diwanjee and Mr. Krishnadas Gandbi. 

Fallowing the passage of the resolution, the Sangh as an institution waa 
reduced to the siae of its executive committee. The institution would now 
develop on the lines of a new constructive programme to be chalked out by 
the committee. 


The Viceroy’s Declaration 

Orient Club— Bombay— 10th. January 1940 
Dominion Status as Government’s Objective 
A declaration that his Majesty’s Government’s objective for IndiA has 
been made dear a a full Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster 
variety, ah assurance that their concerAmas to reduce to the minimum the 
interval between the existing state of and Dominion Status, and a 

fervent appeal to ’the leaders of the great political parties of India to help 
terminate aa early as possible the present deplorable state of things, these 
Wen the highlights of a political pronouncement made by his Excellency the 
Vioeroy, spmki ng ^ at^ a luncheon in his honour at the Orient Club, Bombay, on 

After referring to the resignation of Congress ministries in some of the 
provinoes and the consequent application of the emergence provisions provided 
In the Government of India Act, 1935, to carry on the day-to-day adminia- 
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. . &mt «***. •***»! of w know to our raft, ait too often prone in 

lead to ft considerable warte of time. Nowhere I for Ifl that truer then of — g 

In di^ for there ere difficulties, of wfcioh we ere ell a war* end which 
w« ell regret. mt they will not be avoided or disposed of byTgnoriac their 
cfhrtenee. The wide coune i» to face those difficulties end to try to find e caution 
of them that will retult in the subsequent cooperation of ell the partite end interests 
concerned *Sfe ere* after all, dealing not with one political party only, but with 
®*®7t |tor must we forget the essential necmsity in the interests of Indian unity, 
of the inclusion of the Indian States in any constitutional scheme. 


Claim* Or Mikokitib 

There *re the insistent claim* of the minorities. I need refer oulV to two of 
them—the great Muslim minority *nd the scheduled castes -there ere the guarantees 
tbit here been given to the minorities in the past ; the fact that their position 
must be safeguarded and that those guarantees roust be honoured, 

I know, gentlemen, that you appreciate the difficulty of the position of the 
Viceroy and the difficulty of the position of his Majesty’s Government! faced an 
they are with strong and conflicting claims advanced by bodies and interests to 
whose views the utmost attention must be paid, and whose position must receive 
the fullest consideration. Justice must be done as between the various parties and 
his Majesty’s Government are determined to see justice done. But 1 would ass my 
friends in the various parties to consider whether they cannol get together ana 
reach some agreement between themselves which would facilitate my task, and the 
task of his Majesty’s Government, in dealing with this vital question of Indian 
constitutional progress : and 1 would venture again to emphasise the cate for 
compromise, the case for avoiding too rigid an approach to problems such as those 
with which we are dealing today. 


No Dispute As To Objective 


As to the objective there is no dispute. I am ready to consider any practical 
suggestion that line general support, and I am ready, when the time cornea, to give 
every help that I personally can. His Majesty's Government are not blind— nor 
can we be blind here— to the practical difficulties involved in moving at one step 
from the existing constitutional position into that constitutional position which is. 
represented by Dominion Status. But here, again. I can assure you that their 
concern and mine is to snare no effort to reduce to the minimum the interval 
between the existing state of things and the achievement of Dominion Statue. 

The offer is there. The responsibility thit falls on the great political parties 
and their leaders is a heavy one, and one of which they are, I know, fully 
conscious. They have helped me in the past. I ask today that they will help me 
again and help India, and I ask for their cooperation and their assistance in 
terminating at as early a, date as possible a state of tilings which all who have 
faith in the virtue of constitutional progress must deplore : a state of things which 
every lover of India— everyone who is concerned to advance her interests— must feel 
today to be a bitter disappointment. ^ . 

Gentlemen, I thank you once again for the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to be your guest today, and for the opportunity you have given me ol 
meeting you again. It has indeed been a great pleasure to me, and not for tbw 
first tim e 1 shall carry away happy recollections of the hospitality and the kindhesa 
of the Orient Club. 
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when the burdens and the rcsixuisibilitics to he carried on behalf of the public 
are greater than they have ever been, ministers should not be in power to assist 
in carrying those burdens. We can but trust that this interruption will be 
temporary and that the re-establishment of the normal working of the constitution 
in Uie provincial sphere will before long be practicable. v 

SrsPKNsioN or federation V 

Rut in tlie provincial field wc have, at any rale, been , able to 
bring into being, and to test by practical application, those )>ortiona of 
the A ct of llKtt which devolve great (towers and responsibilities on elected ministers. 
We had not reached tlmt (>oint in the Centre when the war broke out, though our 
preparations were being unshed on with nil (*>ssihle energy. At the beginning of 
the war,, which we hud every reason to believe would develop on lines which 
would make it immediately necessary to concentrate every atom of our energy on 
the prosecution of the war to the exclusion of all other matters, the course of 
wisdom, much as all of us might regret it, was clearly for the the time being to 
suspend the preparations afoot for the establishment of the federation of India. I 
deeply regret myself that that should have been necessary, since whatever criticisms 
on one ground or another have been levelled against the scheme of federation in 
the Act, could it hut have been brought into O] oration, it would, ns I remarked 
recently elsewhere, have provided us with the solution of almost all the problems 
that confront us to-day— the presence of Ministers at the centre; the association 
of the Indian States— a point of such vital importance to Rritish India -in a com- 
mon government; representation of all minorities on the lines elaborated after a 
consideration of the claims nml proposals of the minorities themselves; and the 
unity of India. You know only too well how thingB have gone since September. Ido 
not proiosc to dilute on that to day. 

War Aims 

As you know, in response to requests for a clarification of the aims of his 
Majesty’s Government and of their intentions towards India, his Majesty’s Government 
have made it clear, both through statements issued by myself, nml in I'arlinment, 
that their objective for India is full Dominion Hiatus, Dominion Hiatus, too, of the 
statute of Westminster variety ; that so far ns the intermediate period is concerned 
(and it is their desire to make intermediate period the short* st practicable)* they 
arc ready to consider the reopening of the scheme of the Act of I0X> so soon as 
practicable after live war with the aid of Indian opinion : that they are prepared in 
the meantime, subject to such local adjust incuts between the leaders of the great com- 
munities as may be necessary to ensure harmonious working, and as an immediate 
earnest of their intention, to o.Y)>nnd the Executive Council of the Dover nor-Gcncntl 
by the inclusion of a small number of political lendm: and that they arc ready 
and anxious to give all the help they can to overcome the difficulties that confront 
us and that, confront India to-day. Rut those assurances have not, to my profound 
regret, dissipated the doubts and the uncertainties which have led to the with- 
drawal from otticc of Ihc Congress Ministries, and which have made it ncecssa^ 
in sevcu provinces to make use of the emergency provisions of the Act. 

No Question of Good Faith & Hinckrity 

The pronouncements made on behalf of his Majesty’s Government since 
the beginning of the WAr make clear, I think, beyond any question whatever, 
their intentions and their anxiety to help. The federal scheme of the Act 
was itself designed as a stage oil the road to Dominion Hiatus : and under 
that scheme, dfviscd, I would remind you, long before there was any question 
of a war, very wide and extensive (•owns were to he placed in the hands 
of a Central (iovernment representing the Indian Htatrs as well as British 
India, and const ituled on a very hroad lmsis indeed, 'there can he no question 
of the good faith and the sincerity of his Majesty's Government in the 
efforts they have made to deni with the constitutional future of India. 1 
well know that there are many people who urcss for swifter and more 
radical solutions of the problems before us. 1 do not question the sincerity 
or the good intentions of those • who feel that way. Rut all those of us who 
have to deni with problems of this magnitude know only too well how often 
we are attracted by apparently simple solutions ; how often those apparently 
si in (>ie solution^, when more closely investigated, reveal unexpected dilliculiies, 
and difficulties, loo, of unexpected importance, auxioit* as wc may all be to 
take what sccngi ig'bc the shortest course. 
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teation of the provinces concerned, his Excellency said : *We can but trust 
«hat the interruption will be temporary and that die re-establishment of the 
normal working of the constitution in the provincial sphere will before long 
be practicable.’ &K 

Turning to the minorities, particularly tfcaf*Muslims ‘ l 

dfestes. his Excellency tiered to Am.. and the 

Bifcish Government ^ccu with strong and conflicting claims 

from bodies and tot^rests whose position must receive tlic fullest coiiBidern- 
tiompfostica Lmugf^w done as between the, parlies and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to see it done. 

Twould ask my friends iu the various parties to consider whether they 
cannot get together and reach some agreement between themselves which 
would facilitate my task and the task of his Majesty’s Government iu 
dealing with this vital question of Indian constitutional progress and l would 
venture again to emphasize the case for compromise, ibo case for avoiding too 
rigid an approach to problems such as those with which we are dealing to-day. 

His Em •ellency added : 'I am ready to consider any practical suggestion 
that has pineral support, and I am ready, wheu the time comes, to give 
every help that I personally can.’ 

The following is the full text of His Excellency the Viceroy's speech 

I thank you most wavinly, Mr. chairman, for your kind words. I should 
like to say how very grateful I am to you and to the members of the Orient 

Club for their very kind invitation to me to be present here to-day. 1 am 
delighted to be able to see Bombay again, and I shall always remember the 
warm welcome which you, gentlemen, and Bombay, were kind enough to give 
me when I came here a year ago. 

A great deal has happened since we laBt met. The first thing, and the 

thing that must be most prominent iu the minds of everyone of us, is the outbreak 

of war, with all its consequences for good and for evil of every kind. So far as 
India is concerned, there has indeed been a noble response. 1 have been inundated 
with offers of men, of money, of material assistance of every kind ; and the fullest 
advantage practicable in the circumstances in which this war is being fought has 
been token of tliose very generouB offers. It has been a great happiness to me 
to know how widely and how fully they have been appreciated at home and 

throughout the empire, and 1 am glad to think that the magnitude of our war 
effort should be so fully recognized. Wc have, I suspect, a long way to go yet. 
We moy have to face many very difficult, and awkward situations. It may well 
be that the real test still lies ahead of r.s. But we may be thankful that all the 
preparatory work done in our own restricted field in India has proved to have 
been on tbc right foundations : and every day that passes makes tho position of 
the Allies stronger, as it makeB. I believe, that ot the enemy weaker. Every day, 
too, makes clearer to the world the inevitability of ilie decision which we took at 
the beginning of September, and the vital necessity of our attaining our objectives, 
and of our protecting and securing the position of those high ideals for which 
we are fighting to-day. 

Provincial autonomy 

When I had the pleasure of meeting you a year ago, gentlemen. I spoke 
of the working of Provincial Autonomy, and the success which the scheme of 
Provincial Autonomy under the Act of 1935 had achieved in this great presidency. 

I said, too, that Provincial Autonomy was only one part of the scheme. I 
emphasized the importance of bringing into effect without any delay the scheme 
of federation which was the coping stone of the constitutional structure embodied 
in the Act. I said that it was all the more im|>ortai»t that we should secure 
federation with as little delay as practicable because of the deterioration in the 
international situation, and I urged that wc should press on with it with all the 
energy in our power, since, whatever its shortcomings, the federal scheme was the 
scheme that held out the best ho)>e of swift constitutional progress and of 
the unity of India. . 

We meet to-day in very different circumstances. To my deep regret there 
has becu in this province a temporary interruption in the normal working of the 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy. Wo have no longer in power ministers backed 
by a m ajority in the legislature ; and the administration is perforce being carried 
on under the emergency provisions of the Act of 1935. JNo one regrets, I am 
sure, more than you ao yourselves that this should be the case, or that at a time 
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The Welcome Address 


The 23rd aeasion of the Indian Economic Conference opened at t)ie Senate Hall 
of Allahabad University, at about noon on the tod. January 1040 under the 
anapleea of the Indian Economic Asso'-iation, and the presidentship of Ihr. L. C\ 
M*t Professor of Economics of Punjab University. Mrs. Vihy Lakshwi Pandit 
inauEttxatad the Conference in the absence of ft. Jawahnrlal Nehru, who could 
not Ee present 

"Polities, Philosophy, history, religion, psychology, economics, comment, all 
these so constantly act and react on each other, that it is difficult to disentangle 
one from the rest and impossible to treat it an iwleiiendcnt unrelated unit", said 
Professor Amamath Jha , Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, in his address of welcome. 

Speaking of the need of a proper scale of values, Professor Jha emphasised 
that tba baaie truth that must once again be recognised was that the welfare of 
all human beings should be of equal imjtortaricc to man. "One of the truths that 
must be accepted is that, all human activity must be calculated to perform the 
two-fold function of giving to the doer the highest degree of aatisfaction and of 
being beneficial to mankind". 

Referring to money, specially money as the source of power and the cause 
of waste, as the root of tlie major ills of to-day, Professor Jha said that what- 
ever classification of money we made the fact remained that, money had come to 
oecuphy an antirely disproportionate share in the affairs of men and nations, and 
the old warning against the worshipers of Mammon might once again ins repeated. 
"I am not concerned with the disputes of capitalism, Socialism, Communism or the 
older Liberalism of the classical economists. What I object to is the philosophy 
that the only basis for a new and Btaldc civilisation is connected with the means 
of production. What I am concerned About is and what I think economists and 
scientists and jmliticiaui and all who matter, should resist,— is the tendency to 
abolish all standards of public and privnle conduct, to set up a purely materialistic 
code and to deprive mankind, if possible, of an unfailing source of inspiration and 
eomfort and stimulus to noble utul unselfish <omluct." 

In conclusion. Professor Jha referred to the vital problem of planned economy. 
He said that we must avoid the mistake made by other countries and evolve a plan 
suited to the conditions of our country and not at variance with the genius of our 
race. Mere doctrinnairc reproduction of schemes intended for other peoples would 
not do. 

Presidential Address 


Dr. L. C. Join, the President, then read out bis presidential address in the 
course of which he said :— * 

Enonomists the world over would be doing msnkind real service, if they 
could think out lines on which industrial activity could develop without such 
disastrous wnoequencos as we see around us to-day. If modern machinery, which 
is threatening to become an all-consuming monster, could be made subservient 
to a noble purpose— that of providing universal leisure for the pursuit of things 
of permanent value, beautifying life and making it a source of joy— the world 
may still be saved from auolher Mahabharata. 

The world is faced to-day with a situation in which all principles of orthodox 
economics have been east to the winds. Nations have been vying with one another 
in their endeavour to achieve autarky or economic self-sufficiency, and at the same 
time have been competing to find markets for the absorption of their surplus 
produce. The rapid industrialisation of Europe pro- -ceded smoothly on its merry 
course, ao long as there were enough markets abroad to take off the surplus 
produce. As soon as a saturation point was reached, rivalries began to raise 
ominous beads culminating in the last (treat War. The Treaty of Versailles 
was essentially a victor** imposition on a vanquished enemy. As such it carried 
in itself the germi of the very disease which it sought to destroy. The result 
is what promises to be a virulent epidemic of aimless wars. 

There are two facts of con tem i-orary economic life which must be faced 
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ot the people eod e growing disposition to recognise them. The establishment of 
responsible government in provinces and the consequent need of securing the 
good-will of the rural electorate has led provincial governments to initiate a number 
of experiments for bettering the condition of our kisam, such as prohibition, 
economy in salaries^ rural legislation and national planning. Although a few 
of these measures are still a matter of Borne controversy, there is no d^ubt that 
something has been achieved towards improving the lot of the tenant and the 
agricultural * labourer. The U. P. Tenancy Act, for example, is a piece of useful 
Initiation, sod if full advantage is taken of its provisions, the smaller tenants 
stand to benefit. The work done by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and at various experimental farms, education provided by agricultural 
colleges, supply of improved varieties of seeds and other State and semi-State 
activities of a similar character continued to yield good results, as far as they 
went, during the last year. But the root problems of agricultural economy 
are still with us. 

May I, in this connection, suggest the establishment by one of our provincial 
governments of what might be termed as Agricultural Improvement Trust. This 
Tru*6 should comprise a body of selected men, experts in all kinds of farming, 
animal husbandry, sericulture, cottage industries and such other activities as 
form part of our normal rural life. Government should acquire and place 
at the disposal of this body enough land to permit of large-scale cultivation by 
means of such modern machinery as is capable of being easily handled in Indiau 
conditions. The Trust should guarantee to the owners, tenants and labourers of 
the area thus acquired a minimum of what each has earned, on an average, over 
a period of the preceding thiee years, requiring in return their fullest co-oi>eratioit 
in the cultivation and development of the land. The Trust would then proceed 
to construct, in place of the existing insanitary villages, a number of model 
villages, providing all the necessary ameuiticB and start productive operations on 
a comprehensive basis. 

Trade Agreements 

Turning from agriculture to our trade, the most important event of the year 
was the trade agreement made after unduly long talks with Great Britain. 
Negotiations have been in progress for a new trade agreement with Japan. It is 
Baa to observe, however, that the happy relations which have for long existed 
between India and Ceylon were disturbed over the enforced repatriation of some 
Indian labourers. The sore question of currency and exchange continued to agitate 
the public mind. On the one hand, the Indian National Congress again repeated 
its strong condemnation of the current rupee exchange and demanded a change, 
and, on the other, the Indian Government equally emphatically refused to take 
action. Both sides seek to justify their views as solely in the interest of the 
country, but both cannot be right at the same time. From a national point of 
view, such a conflict is to be deeply regretted, and an impartial examination of 
the whole question by economists is, in my opinion, long overdue, not only to 
determine suitable action but also to assure the public mind. In currency, more 
than is often realised, it is very important that the steps taken are scientifically 
correct, but it is still more important that the people are fully convinced of their 
correctness. 

The contemplated banking legislation is to be welcomed. The operation of 
the new Insurance Act has checked the hasty growth of ill-conceived concerns and 
helped in the rehabilitation of confidence. With this Indian insurance may be said 
to nave started on a career of sound progress, but the future need is the 
amalgamation of many weak iuto a few strong institutions. 

National Inst, of Economic & Social Research 

In this connection, I would strongly suggest an early establishment of a 
National Institute of Economic and (Social Research, endowed by private generosity 
and supported by public beneficence. (Such an Institute would stimulate the 
scientific investigation of many economic questions— for instance, the growing 

S roblem of unemployment— which so much afreet the numerous aspects of Indian 
le, and base all economic research on reliable statistics. 

With regard to the National rianning Committee appointed for preparing a 
comprehensive plan for the economic development of our country, no plan can, 
however, be of any real value unless it is related to actual data— data not already 
collected by indifferent or incompetent agencies, nor data as we would sometimes 
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with them to be, but data as they are I hope I am not exaggerating if I 
■ay that at present economic statistic* either do not exist in. this country or. 
if they do, in not a few cases they make one think of ’lies,, damn lies and 
statistics,” If economic studies and plans are to be taken out of tlicir present 
habitat of criticism and controversy, the most uTgent need in my opinion is 
the collection of statistics which should conform to *trnth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth". The National Institute I have in mind would 
woTk in close liaison with the Economics Detriments of onr Universities. 

The need for the development of economic research has greatly increased 
with the outbreak of war. The economic strength of a nation is no less important 
to victory than her military power and, in the existing circumstances, the 

most substantial contribution that India can make must largely be on the 

economic aide. 

Industrial expansion offers the greatest opportunity to India for helping 

not only herself, but. alao the Commonwealth of Nations in winning the present 
war. India is undoubtedly in a better position to-day, as compared with the 
beginning of the war of 1014, in regard to her raw materials, labour and 

capital renounces and the existing state of industries. But a mbs! careful 

plan is needed to determine what existing industries might be developed and 
new industries started, so* that the gap created by the fall in the imports of 
manufactured goods and machinery could be most economically and speedily 

filled up. Among Buch industries the manufacture of chemical and electrical 
goods,, machinery and ship-buikdiug immediately spring to one's mind. The 
development of what are called key industries deserves immediate considera- 
tion. The whole industrial tariff policy and the nature amt extent ©t present 

J >rotectiv& tariffs need to be examined by a Tariff Board, which should last at 
east throughout the duration of the war, with a view to securing adjustments 
necessitated by changed conditions. (Personally I have long held that the 

policy of ad hoc Tariff Boards for a country like India is entirely unsound. 

\Vhat we need is a permanent Tariff Commission);. 

Public Finance 

There is no doubt that whatever the nature and duration of war, questions 
of public finance are bound in future to tax increasingly the capacity of finance 
departments both in the Provinces and at the Centre, Governments both in 
India aiul in England are to be congratulated on managing their finances, on 
the whole, extremely well, but there is considerable scope for reduction in 
expenditure, and raising the efficiency of administration in this country. I doubt 
if savings effected by a cut in salaries, even if salaries above Rs. 500 were 
halved, can be very large, but 1 have no doubt that the psychological value 
of such a step in the present temper of India will be incalculable. At the 
same time, profits arising out of war, whether in the shape of a rise in 
prices or in share values, should be subject to heavy taxation. The income 
thus derived, however, might be returned to industries through greater indus- 
trial research. This may be supplemented by floating a big loan of say Rs, 
15 to 20 crorcs— only two day’s war expenditure of the United Kingdom— for 
launching approved industrial schemes in various provinces. 


Pt. Ja whs rial’s Opening Speech 

“The present structure of the world is breaking up. Wc may not be always 
very clear as to what will replace it. But this much is certain that as far as 
world economy is concerned, the problem of distribution has to be the main pivot 
in all planning", said Pt. Jnwaharlal Nehru, addressing the Conference. 

“As far as the world fe concerned the problem of production has been sncccss- 
fully solved”, continued Pt. Nehru. “It may lie that in India, due to foreign 
domination and other causes, wc have not been aide to solve the problem of pro- 
duction successful, but even so the problem of distribution should receive our 
attention in the main. Distribution has to be planned. I his is (he main idea before 
the National Planning Committee.” . . . 

He said that the people believed that the Committee would build some factories 
and sot up some heavy industries, that is, it would concentrate on production, but 
with already so many vested interests in India it would be undesirable to add 
further interests in planning India’s economy. In fact, said It. Nehru, these 
vested interests wont to the very root of the problem. The Committee must havo 
the power to implement its decisions, which it would be impossible to have without 
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political freedom. That, in tarn, depended upon economic freedom and economic 
freedom could not be achieved unless we dealt with the vested interests. "Thus, in 
one sense”, aaid Ft. Nehru, “it may be that the Committee was only thinking in 
the air and indulging in a good exercise for the mind. But it is preparing for the 
future. The task before the Committee is very comprehensive and it will be enough 
if the Committee could indicate the lines for the future and give us something to 
think about <and act upon. The twenty-nine sub-committees will submit their 
reports in the middle of March. In the first week of April the National Planning 
Committee will meet to consider these reports and make a draft report. The final 
report will be ready by the end of June. 

"The economic ills of the world are not due to individuals but to fundamental 
economic causes. The old capitalistic system has broken up and with the end of 
this war we will finally see the last of it. Some form of State control of produc- 
tion, transport and distribution not only nationally, as due to the exigencies of the 
war, but also internationally will gradually come to its own.” 

Talking of the new system, Ft. Nehru ssid that although many things had 
tarnished the idealism of the new system which had arisen in Russia and although 
one disapproved of some of the political trends in Russia, one thing was certain, 
that the economic foundations of Russia were sound and they did point a way to 
the final solution. “There is no way out except a socialist economy. Political 
democracy has failed to make it successful. It must be allied with economic 
democracy and it must be baBed on socialism. Of course, to apply every thing 
blindly to India from Russia will be foolish. The essential thing is to solve the 
problem of distribution without which everything else will go by the board.” 

In conclusion, referring to the stress laid by the Congress on village Indus* 
dustries and Khadi, Ft. Nehru said that some people found a conflict between the 
place of big industries and that of village industries in the scheme of Indians 
planned economy. But the matter, if gone into deeply, would show that in the 

S resent state of India’s economy, it was necessary that both village industries and 
ig industries should work and be built up in co-ordination. No country could be 
free or keep its independence without developing big industries. For one thing, 
it could not have proper defence services. However, for India the development of 
big industries did not seem to be near tor a generation at least. Village industries 
were necessary, but they could develop only with State action in the form of pro- 
tection, which involved economic and political independence, and to retain indepen- 
dence in the economic sense, big industries were nccessavy. “Thus, 1 want in- 
dustrialisation in India as much as anybody else. 1 also think that village 

industries are essential and should be developed in co-ordination with big 
industries.'’ 


The All India Statistical Conference 

Third Session— Madras— 3rd. January 1940 

The Welcome Address 

His Excellency Lard Erskine , the Governor of Madas inaugurated, on 
the M. Jaonary 1940, the third session of the All- India Statistical Conference at 
the Senate House of the Madras University. Prof. Harold Hotelling presided. 

Mr. V % V. Oiri % Chairman of the Reception Committee, extended a cordial 
welcome to the delegates and said that in the present ape statistics played an 
important part in all walks of life,— whether industries, labour or commerce. 
Wnether they wanted to build up a labour policy or to have industrial planning, 
collection of statistics had to be undertaken, as without such statistics there was 
bound to ba uncertainty as to the facts on which the conclusions were to be 
baaed. It was Mao necessary that periodical statistics relating to all economic 
questions should be oom piled m ell provinces and preferably on an all-India 
basis. It was bat right therefore, that legislation should be adopted both by the 
Provincial and Central Legislatures enabling competent authorities to collect 
information where they were available. 

Mr. Girl referred to tile helpful pert that statistical investigation had played 
in consolidating the nine of Prohibition and promoting national planning and 
congratulated the Uaiverrity of Madras on giving statistics a place in the 
“ “ i in Bn onoa rim L But considering the greet importance of 


Diploma Oom 
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ia all economic e studies, it might, he thought, be desirable to here statistics as 
compulsory part of B. A. Honours and Pass Courses on Economics. It would 
also be useful if students, after graduating themselves, spent at least sis mouths 
in practical application of their studies for the advancement of rural econoqny 
and collection of statistics relating to the different aspects of village life. 

Mr. Giri next emphasised the need for constituting a rrovincial.Board of 
Economics with the assistance of the Economics Department of the University, 
of ' the various professors and lecturers of the Universities and colleges, and 
trained investigators. The graduates should come und c r the supervision of this 
Board, and the Board, in its turn, must depute them to some villages in the 
districts to which the graduates belonged and asked to have s survey on the lines 
indicated. Concluding, Mr. Giri hoped that the Conference, consisting ss it did 
of experts, would give a lead to the whole country in the matter of the development 
of statistics. It was indeed gratifying that they had as the President of this 
Conference Professor Hotelling, distinguished Statistician and ex- President of the 
International Economic Society. The Conference was bound to be a great 
success under his distinguished presidency. 

Mr. Giri welcomed Professor Hotelling and His Excellency the Governor 
and requested His Excellency to open the Conference. 

Governor’s Opening Speech 

Hi* Excellency the Governor , declaring the Conference open, offered them, 
as Head of the province, a very sincere and cordial welcome to Madras, ami 
heartily associated himself with the sentiments which the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee had already expressed to the same effect. “Our City and 
University w , His Excellency said, “are honoured indeed by the presence of so 
many scholars of eminence and we consider it fortunate that Madras has been 
chosen as the seat of this All-India Conference of first-rate im|>ortance.” 

“So far as India is concerned", His Excellency continued, “advance in the 
theory and practice of statistical methods has not long passed the stage of infancy. 
The general public, ns a whole, still view the collection of statistics with a very 
jaundiced eye. The householder, the large Beale agriculturist, and the employer 
of labour lament, or vehemently object, when presented with demands for statistical 
information. It would be interesting to know whether even statisticians themselves 
chafe on being presented with forms to fill up at census time. 

“But for all that, we must have facts and figures. No efficiently planned 
progress in the economic field is possible without them. In this disturbed 
world of ours to-day we are faced with one incontrovertible fact. It is that 
present day economics seem to have out-run our ability to regulate and 
control them— or even to sort accurately the perplexing and intiniuly compli- 
cated economic relationships between one nation and another, or among various 
interests within the same state. Overproduction, unequal distribution of goods, 
cycles of depression and such like phenomena are but the symptoms of an 
economic malady. Its causes must be diagnosed, and a suitable cure devised. 
The present century has seen several attempts to this end— five year plans, ten 
year planB and so forth, but unfortunately in some coses there is grave doubt 
whether the cure haB not proved much worBe than the disease 1 

“But this is where the statistician and his studies are of the most vital 
importance. I would repeat— we need more data and the most scientific use of 
Buch data. The growth and movement of ]>opulation, the effect of taxation 
and regulation on industry, the factors which control and affect exploitation 
of agricultural and mineral resources, the fluctuations of trade, bunking and 
exchange ; nutritional, educational ana public licalth trends — to mention only a 
few-all are susceptible of such statistical analysis as will, if the results lie properly 
co-ordinated, provide the only solid basis for national and international economic 

^ ‘•ifour own researches have already been of the greatest use in many 
subsidiary, yet highly important, aspects of internal administration, and we expect 
still further advantages to accrue from the work which the Institute is doing and 
ii encouraging others to do. ... , „ , 

“Here I feel that I must make a special mention of the services of Professor 
Mahalanobis, the Honorary Secretary of the Statistical Institute, to statistical 
progress in India. Commencing his work on a voluntary basis more than fifteen 
years ago. he gradually gathered an organisation around him. The studies in 
which he had his helpers engaged from time to time in an advisory capacity to 
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varioos Provincial Govern mend, soon won him a well deserved recognition, and 
once financial assistance was forthcoming, the Laboratory which Professor 
Mahalanobis had created developed into the Institute as it is now. It would be 
difficult adequately to appreciate the value to India of this great piece of creative 
endeavour. 

"Finally, I must congratulate the Conference on having seenred as its visiting 
President for this year a scientist of the calibre of Professor Hotelling. A glance 
at the list of his publications is enough to indicate the depth of his knowledge and 
the scope of his achievements in the sphere of statistical research. I feel swe that 
under his guidance the deliberations of this Conference will be both successful and 
beneficial. I have now great pleasure in calling upon Professor Hotelling." 

Presidential Address 

Prof. Harold Hotelling then delivered his presidential address. He said 

Statistics in India has bad a brilliant beginning. The superior standards of 
work exemplified by the Statistical Laboratory at the Presidency College and by 
the papers published in Sankhya, have given a solid basis in the ornanisation and 
activities of the Indian Statistical Institute, have made an impression in all parts 
of the world where statistics is cultivated as a scholarly subject. Official and 
semi-official inquiries on a variety of subjects, such for example as that relating to 
the acreage under jute, bid fair soon to attain a reliability in this country 
surpassing that of corresponding inquiries in countries in which statistical 
investigations have been carried on over a longer period. 

To a very great extent this development is due to the inspired zeal and 
scientific talents of one man, Professor P. C. Mahalanobis. His work, and that of 
members of his laboratory group, have been fundamental not only in exemplifying 
the use of proper statistical methods already worked out, showing the way for 
others also to use with confidence these powerful tools of inquiry and inference, 
but also in developing new methods appropriate to situations not covered by 
previous methodological research. 

Another cause of the auspicious character of the beginning that has been made 
of statistical work in India is that this country has never been encumbered with 
the mass of inaccurate, inefficient and obsolete statistical methods and notions that 
elsewhere have impeded progress. This advantage has an industrial analogy. When 
Germany and Japan emerged late from their backward feudal conditions and 
embarked on modern industrial life they astounded the world with the speed of 
their development and quickly outdistanced long-established competitors. The 
fundamental reason for this Bee ms to be that they were not loaded do <- n with 
decrepit old machinery or (what is even more important) decrepit old ideas and 
methods which in other countries had come by long usage to be regarded almost 
as divine revelation. India is to-day unencumbered by a great body of superstitions 
which, in countries where statistical methods of some sort have long been used, 
stand as a massive barrier against the intrusion of superior methods and ideas. 
There is reason to think that in the absence of these superstitious barriers, and 
with the excellent start that has been made, statistical theory and statistical 
practice will rise rapidly in India to heights not yet dreamed of just as industrial 
development increased most rapidly where it was newest. 

Aid to Improve Human Life 

The many ways in which statistical methods and statistical data are 
capable of improving human life,, through the natural and the social sciences, and 
in industry and economic activities of myriad kinds, are only beginning to be 
understood in spite of their truly impressive accomplishments. The chaste 
beauty and intellectual delights of the theory of statistical inference, regarded 
as the offspring of mathematics and inductive logic, are known at present only 
to a few devotees ; bpt this theory .s bound in time to receive a wider appreciation 
aud a higher valuation even apart from its practical usefulness in the form of 
applications. Such appreciation will secure for statistical methods and statistical 
theory the interest and support which is necessary to enable their full potentialities 
being realised in bringing new light and new vigour to every department of 
the national life. 

The statistical superstitions of which I speak are the vestigial structures 
remaining from bygone methods and notions of many periods, but come largely 
from the empiricist movement in science with which the nineteenth century 
over-corrected the speculative tendencies of earlier times. This nineteenth-century 
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empiricism emphasised facts as against theories, and in some minds boeame 
diyinsrlrophied into an unwillingness to interpret observations in the light of the 
•theory of errors of observations. The facts, and the facts alone, were regarded 
as worthy of real consideration, and any imaginative interpretation was to be 
drowned upon severely. This attitude led for example to the tabulation of official 
.statistics in forms which greatly diminished their usefulness to the seeker after 
iwidcrlying causes and tendencies, sacrificing much of the valuable information 
iukcrcnt in them by such procedures as excessively coarse and irregular grouping, 
and the neglect of gross-tabulation whose results might have revealed much 
regarding social and economic forces. 

Mathematics and Statistics 

Another consequence of the prevalent hypertrophied empiricism has been 
a eeparation from the mathematical theory of statistics and probability 
of the processes of inventing statistical methods and procedures and of choosing 
among those available. Examples of this unnatural separation will bo apparent 
at a glance at. any one of numerous text-books on statistics used widely in 
colleges in some countries. The boast of these honks is that they do not 
require any knowledge of mathematics and can be understood by any one. Early 
in the book there is usually an extended discussion of various kinds of averages, 
such as arithmetic, geometric and harmonic means, the median, and the mode. 
The choice to be made by t lie statistician among these various measures of 
central value is gravely discussed in terms of case of calculation and other 
properties of secondary importun e, without any mention whatsover of the vital 
fact that the most accurate estimate of a central value in terms of observations is 
a function of the form of the frequency distribution, determinable together with 
a measure of its accuracy by the mathematical methods of the theory of estimation. 
Later in the book there is likely to be a long chapter or scries of chapters on 
time scries, with many illustrations of procedures but with a total disregard 
of the problem ot making inferences from time series with the help of the theory 
of probability. Many pages are devoted in some of these hooks to teaching had 
methods of dealing with seasonal variation, scdular trend, correlation and regression. 
Due method of calculating seasonal variation propounded in numerous sucii 
books, and even to-day being taught to thousands of students by laborious 
numerical drilling, is not only incfii-iciit in the modern sense of losing a large 
part of the information intrinsic in the data, lmt iuvohcs an altogether excessive 
amount of computational work in comparison with simpler and more accurate 
methods ; and besides all this, gives adjustments for seasonality that iu many 
cases leave the adjusted series with obvious traces of seasonal variation. To the 
great fundamental advances in the theory and technique of statistical inference 
that have been made in recent decades some of these books remain completely 
indifferent. 

Defect in Teaching of Statistics 

What is true of the text-hooks must be assumed to he true also of a great 
number of teachers of statistics. In countries where statistics has become an 
old subject of instruction it is quite common to find it taught by instructors 
who not only are without any fundamental knowledge of the subject but, through 
lack of preparation in mathematics and statistical theory, arc unable even to read 
the current literature of the subject they are teaching. Whereas university teaching 
in most subjects is supposed to be in the hands of those who have specialised 
iu their res|>cctive subjects to the extent of contributing to them, it has come 
to be thought iu some places that a sufficient qualification for a teacher of 
statistics is a knowledge of some field in which statistics is applied. 

Mathematics is neglected in connection with the teaching of statistics 
on the ground that the students would not understand it. Perhaps a better 
reason is that the teachers and the authors of the books do not understand it. 
Rccause of the failure to go through the mathematical derivations of statistical 
formulae iu the process of teaching them, mistakes are perpetuated and multiplied, 
copied from text-book to text-book, and accepted and incor|>orat.ed in to^ statistical 
practice by credulous students who have never learned to examine _ critically the 
derivations and full meanings. An instance of this sort of thing is displayed by 
the so-called standard error of the coefficient of rank correlation. Walter 0. 
Eels, in the Journal of the American Statistical Association for 1929, gave an 
amusing compilation of numerous versions of this formula taken from different 
text-books, differing apparently because of accumulated copying errors from each 
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ollier and from that given in a paper of Karl Pearson's from which ultimately 
they were supitosml to have been derived. The comedy is heightened by the 
discovery that this pa|wr of Pearson's is not mathematically rigorous, and we 
have no very good reason to think that the various authors would have given 
the correct instruction to their readers even if they had all copied with more care. 

Position in India 


This phase in the development of statistics from which Western countries 
are now emerging with considerable difficulty, seems to have been skipped in 
India. No one in this country, so far as I can find, is engaged in promulgating 
unsound statistical methods. Moreover, constructive research of a fundamental 
sort is going on. as is evidenced in the pages of Sankhya where the mathematical 
contributions of tt. C. Bose, S. N. Roy, P. VV Sukhatme, K. R. Nair and others 
have won recognition throughout the world, and by the very substantial 
contributions to statistical theory by Indians published in other countries. The 
pages of Sankhya and of other journals also bear witness to the intelligent 
application of statistical methods, with frequent minor additions to them, having 
general value, by workers in the various sciences, in industry, and in 
agricultural research. 

The stage is thus set for a great development of sound statistics in this 
country. Application usually lags behind theory by a considerable number of years 
This lag has been growing smaller. The properties of the conic sections worked 
out by Greek geometers were not applied until two thousand yeare later when 
they were rcaidy for the work of Kepler and Copernicus and played an essential 
part in the development of modern science. On the other hand, only a few decades 
elapsed between the discovery of electromagnetic induction by Faraday and Henry 
and the establishment of an electric power industry based on the use of this 
principle in dynamos. More recent discoveries in pure science have found their 
first applications in still less time, but continue indefinitely to yield new human 
values, The pure theory of statistics now being developed can likewise be defended 
upon to bring about, in a relatively short time, an increasing stream of new human 
value of the mo9t diverse sorts. 


The great mistake that is always being made is to undervalue pure science 
and abstract theory in comparison with the more direct and obvious values of 
applied Bcience, inventions, machines, and techniques. In statistics this has meant a 
concentration on practical applications, without troubling too much about the 
quality of the statistical tools used in them. I have often heard economic 
statisticians quote the assertion that it is foolish to use a fine razor to do the work 
of an axe, apparently feeling that this means that their bad data call for the use of 
bad statistical methods, whercnB actually the very fact of the excessive irregularity 
of economic data requires accurate treatment in order to extract the small amount 
of valuable information that U in them from the large irrelevant portions. And so 
the axe is used on a good deal of statistical material that might yield something 
quite useful under more intelligent treatment. The real reason underlying such 
wasteful procedures is an ignorance of fundamental theory that leads to au aversion 
to it. An essential part of the development of statistics Bhould be a close attention 
and a high regard for the mathematical and logical foundations. It is only in this 
way that proper teaching of statistics, sound practice, and continued progress can 
be iusured. 3 


Statistical Institotos Work Reviewed 

Prof . P. C . Sfahalanobia of the Statistical Institute. Calcutta, reviewed the 
activities of the All- India Statistical Conference during the last year and said that 
they deemed it a privilege to have the opportunity of holding the annnal conference 
in Madras which had ‘‘an established tradition for statistical work and a great 
reputation for mathematical researches,” Statistics had its origin in statecraft and 
had always been intimately connected with public administration ; and they 
therefore, felt greatly honoured and encouraged by His Excellency’s presence on 
this occasion as it set the seal of approval of the head of the Government of the 
Province on the proceedings. He thanked Mr. V. V. Giri for his active sympathy 
and help as the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and Dr. Thomas and other 
members of the Reception Committee for the excellent arrangements made by them 
for the Conference. Professoriaily, Mr. Harold Hotelling represented both 
mathematics and economics— the two disciplines which supplied the very 
foundations of modern statistics ; but it was as something more than a 
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mathematician or an economist, namely, as an eminent atatiatician' that they 
welcomed him that dm y. 

Proceeding, Prof. Mahal anobis said that statistic* was becoming more and 
®°ie an alhpervadiog subject, because the basic purpose of statistical science wee 
to devise efficient methos by which information might be collected, usually and 
preferably m a quantitative form, for being used iu all spheres of human 
knowledge and activities. The aim is to gather the largest amount of relevant 
information with the smallest expenditure of time, energy, and money ; and also 
to do tine in such a way that the information might be used with scientific 
P”??? 1011 ' * n d.the reliability of the material might be essessed with objective 
validity. Statistical science was a pre-requisite for all other sciences in whieh 
information in a quantitative form was necessary, for progress. Statistics was also 
indispensable m ail practical activities of human society in which directed effort 
must be baaed on objective knowledge for the achievement of suecess. Statistics, in 
fact, had its i origin in social needs ; and more than other scienoea it had always 
had its chief source of inspiration iu problems of human welfare. Statistical 
science thus gained its real significance from the social background of man. 
Whatever success the Statistical Institute had attained in its work waa due to its 
keeping this guiding motive Bteadf&Btly in view. It had been their constant 
endeavour to show that statistics could be directly useful in practical affairs. It 
had been their good fortune to have succeeded in doing so effectively in some 
important schemes ; and they were gratified at the increasing measure of public 
recognition of the statistical scieuce. 

Prof. Mahalanobia then dealt at length with different Methods of statistical 
compilation, such as complete enumeration, and random sampling and said that 
the greater part of the work of statistical institutes during the year under review 
was concerned with researches in “sampling theory” and '‘the design of experiments” 
as well as the practical technique of the sampling method. There was urgent need 
for developing suitable technique in regard to crop forecasts at reasonable cost and 
the sampling method offered the only possible line of advance in this connection. 
The Professor then described statistical investigations conducted in regard to crop 
cutting, sugarcane pests, labour statistics, diet and health surveys. The forthcoming 
census, the speaker continued, was likely to afford considerable scope for the 
application of modern statistical methods. He hoped it would be possible to 
organise a number of socio-economic sample enquiries to supplement the population 
census in 1941. 

White it was gratifying to find that the need for the use of modern statistical 
methods was being increasingly realised, there was no arrangement in India to 
provide whole time training in statistics. The demand for such training was so 
insistent that a class was opened in Calcutta last year. But there could be no 
guarantee of the supfdy of trained statisticians in requisite numbers until 
satisfactory arrangements were made for training by the Central Government and 
the Universities. 


Dr. P. J. Thomas' Address 

Dr. P. J. Thomas. President of the Madras Branch ot the Indian Statistical 
Institute and General Secretary of the Conference, proposing a vote of thanks to 
His Excellency and the delegates, said that the Madras Branch was only two years 
old, but University had engaged itself in statistical studies for many years. The 
Institute at Calcutta, under the able guidance of Prof. Mahalauobis, was doing 
admirable work, especially in theoretical statistics, and his studies bad been helpful 


BV^-^puTalionT" production, tr.de, price. wage* nrtooil 
income, and public finances. It waa these chiefly that they had been studying in 

M * dl While a certain amount of theoretical analysis wae essential for the advanoa 
ment of knowledge in any branch of science, there was, Dr. Thomas oontiAMd^ite 
danger of its being overtone in certain branches of knowledge. If economics was to 
have any real practical value and economists were to give useful guidance topolicy, 
they h*I tomake statistical analysis of economic probem* 

Government control in many fields of economic JKtmty, 
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elsewhere, statisticians in India could not make any contribution to economic 
thought nor give any assistance to the formulation of policy unless they 
patiently collected the facts of economic life and analysed problems statistically. 
It was this conviction that had made the Madras University specialise in 
^detailed surveys of economic conditions, jural and urban and atudy aud 
interpretation of the statistics of industry, agriculture, aud foreign trade published 
by the Government from time to time. 

Reliable* primary data, Dr. Thomas continued, were essential for proper 
statistical analysis of economic problems. Collection of such data on a wide 
scale was really the work of governments and the academic studeuts could 
only help in using them for economic analysis. The University could— and, 
he hoped, would— foster the study of statistics by introducing it more widely 
in its Degree courses and instituting a separate Diploma in Statistics. With 
the introduction of various measures of economic amelioration, it had become 
imperative for provincial governments to collect and interpret statistics on a 
growing range of subjects. It was not enough to make sporadic enquiries. 
The Madras Government were the first provincial Government to attach a 
trained statistician to the Industries Department. Much valuable information 
had thus been collected about family budgets, prices, and trade conditions and 
was maintaining a cost of living index of labourers in the City. It was time 
they went further, for there was uecd for a standing Board or Bureau of 

Economic Enquiry which would, besides making any investigations the Govern- 
ment might need from lime to time, also carry on a continuous interpretation 
of economic phenomena. He hoped that this question would soon engage the 

attention of the Government. A more intensive study of “economic statistics 
was essential to-day in India. In Madras, they were working on this convic- 
tion aud it would, he said, he their endeavour to develop here a School of 
Economic Statistics, it gave them great pleasure to welcome Professor Hotelling 
who ably combined the two roles of economist and statistician. From its 
inception, statistical science had been connected with the work of the State 
and it was but fittiug that the administrative head of the State in Madras 

Bhould open the Conference. On behalf of economic statisticians Ire thanked 
His Excellency for initiating in the presidency various important policies of 
economic amelioration which they hoped would contribute greatly to the 
welfare of its teeming millions. The session then adjourned. 

Mr. Yeats on aim of Census 

In connection with the session of the Conference, a discussion wae held 

on the 4th. January at the Senate Room, Chcpauk, on ‘"Census and population 
statistics”. Mr. M. IF. AT. Ycatts , i.o.s , Ccusus Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, presided. 

Mr. Ycatts, in the course of his address, observed that the statistical field 
of India was crying out for a harvest of information ; but they had to get 
more reapers into it. Though lie happened to be the Census Commissioner, 
he took a adder view of his position and functions. They should not really 
look at the pn&t at nil. They should observe in the present for the future. 
He would like to throw a much longer beam ahead and try to see what the 
developments of Indian economic and administrative life would be and what 
part the census should play in that life. 

His ideal was, Mr. Ycatts continued, that every citizen should be a field 
observer. One of the drawbacks ami weaknesses of statistics in all countries 
was the dielnnce that so often occurred between the original phenomena to be 
recorded and the first occurrence or presence of a person with the necessary 
outlook or training to check, criticise or test them in time. They should aim 
at narrowing that gap. The idea of accurate observation was a thing which 
could be taught to students in schools. Children, being usually more 
detached in their approach than adults, were within their own fields the 
best observers of all. If their whole body of citizens were observers, then 
they coaid replace second-hand or even third-hand by first-hand data. They 
could follow up individual aspects both for their own aud for their typical 
importance. 

He used the word “typical” for a reason, Mr* Yeatts added. They had in 
India a population of continental dimensions. They wished to have a great 
variety of information about that population expressed in statistical tables. But 
the maze physical preparation of a single table for a population of 375 nulliona 
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wm an extensive and expensive labour. If they could, through improvement 
in their own equipment or 6kill f so lessen their error and extend their scope, 
that they could establish types from which they could accurately project tne 
whole they had before them the possibility of a far more useful application of 
their limited and relatively inextensible financial resources. That was, of course, 
sampling mid safety first should be the motto of all sampling activities. Once 
they had a sufficient cadre of reliable observers in close ana regular contact 
with phenomena then they should be able to derive all the information they 
required from an examination of material regularly produced day by day in the 
life of the country. 

Dealing next with the great potentialities of vital statistics, Mr. Yeatts said 
that if their vital statistics were even rutionai in their content, they should be well 
on the wav to a clearer appreciation of what bad been called India’s population 
problem. He would like to ask this time such questions as the age of mothers at 
the birth of their first child and the number of children born, lie hoped that this 
would make the vital statistics authorities in the Provinces and the States to add 
this information also to their system of birth reporting. Pointing out that the 
latest report of the Public Health Commissioner was for 11)37, Mr. Yeatts said that 
this was due to the fantastic delays of Borne parts of the country in sending their 
reports. Vital statistics related to incidents happening every day and at any hour 
of the day and a proper system should concentrate on making the re|>ort of such 
incidents as easy and almost automatic as possible. Was there any reason why 
they should not widen the lists of persons to whom such renorts might be made 7 
At the end of a series of broadcast talks from Delhi he had suggested a synoptic 
vision which looked at the censuB not as an activity in itself but as part of the 
general scheme, of administration and information the couiitry needed and designed 
to take a proper place in that scheme, linked up efficiently but without overlapping 
with all the other elements. 

Dealing next with the census operations, Mr. Yeatts said that it had two broad 
and distinguishable spheres. The first was enumeration and the other tabulation. 
They had to make sure that the entire population was nsked the questions decided 
upon. In England the house-holder was the enumerator anu tbo so-called 
enumerator was merely a distributor and collector of forms. This system was out 
of the question in India on account of wide-Bpread illiteracy nor was it possible to 
pay the enumerators as in America. The problem had been solved in the past on 
account of the public spirit- of the people 'who did the enumeration. India had 
arrived at the great truth that where fundamental matters of social observation 
were concerned, the citizen should be the observer and bo prepared to assist the 
State in that capacity. This was a spirit which they should preserve for all times. 
In the roytwari areas, particularly in South India, they had village officers with 
previous experience of census work. He would like to see constant thought being 
devoted as to how they could use these factors to bring in regularly the information 
they wanted. 

Mr. Yeatts stated that he proposed to print forms with only numbers for the 
questions framed on an all-India basis. The actusl questions could be made known 
through local presses. The questions should elicit the sort of information the 
country wanted now or might require for the future. Certain questions like age 
and occupation had to be asked. The process of tabulating such essential 
information would require a lot of money and only a little would be left for other 
questions. Further every question they prescribed had to be asked by the 
enumerator. He was the man to bring home the goods and they must study him 
and see that he understood those questions perfectly. 

Prof. P. C. Mahalanobia agreed with Mr. Yeatts that the public spint la 
India should be fully utilised for the collection of information. Putting in a plea 
for supplementing the census by special surveys, he said that there should be a 
permanent census organisation in the country. If this wss not possible the next 
census should try a few experiments in some things. There wse no doubt a good 
deal of latent spirit in the country ; but the initiative must come from the top. 
Hie plea was for conducting sample surveys covering demographic and economic 
and social enquiries. For such work, non-official statistical workers could be drafted 
in ; bat they must work under the guidance of the Census Commissioner, finally, 
be pl eaded lor the preservation of the census flips for use later on. 

Dr. P. J. Tomas said that the ensuing census was going to be a yew im- 
portant one as it was coining after a period of severe depression. An ill-baUnoed 
economy in which too many people depended on land had been the bane of this 
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conntry for long and students of economiofl were scanning the occupational tables 
in successive oensnses to see if more of the people had Men taking to industrial 
pursuits. Great progress had since beeh iia in industries ana it would be 
interesting to know now this large industrial advance had affected their occupational 
structure and level of development. 

After pleading for a separate census of production, which would bring in 
information about organised industries, Dr. Tomas said that in India organised 
industries accounted for only a fraction of the total industrial population. The 
great bulk of them pursued hadicrafte in their own cottage and statistics of this 
larges mass of people could only be gathered through a careful use of the occupa- 
tional tables in the general census. Owing to the rapid advance in industrial 
production, unemployment bad increased among handicraftsmen. Only a small 
percentage of these people had been absorbed by the industries. Some or them had 
gone to land which was already under a heavy pressure and others had migrated 
to towns in search of work. Those who talked of rapid mechanisation knew little 
of the misery that it might cause in the peculiar circumstances of India. 

Dr. Thomas urged that there should be some uniformity in the classification 
of occupations from census to census. This bad not been the case in India. If 
the caste column was dropped, occupational tables become more accurate. He also 
thought that the entries in the column 'infirmities’ were of little reliability. For 
information, relating to deafness, blindness etc., they might utilise the Public 
Health Department from time to time. 

Concluding, Dr. Thomas said that a great deal of valuable information collect- 
ed at the census was left! unutilised. The original sheets, which would provide 
valuable materials for economic research might be handed over to the Universities. 

Mr. A. C. Mukkerjee of Baroda said that if it was not possible to have a 

B nent census department, they might undertake special surveys in certain 
ons. For instance, they might take up the question of fertility in Govern- 
ment servants or in people engaged in certain professions. This could be done 
easily provided they made a start from now. In the vital statistics, the age of the 
mother at the time of the first child birth was not given. This was a necessary 
information. For recording the age in the Census, they might give the completed 
years and months. Mr. Mukherjee was in favour of the retention of the 'infirmities’ 
column, for he said that this at least gave them some information, regarding blind- 
ness, deafness, leprosy, etc., from decade. The meeting then terminated. 
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Annual Session-New Delhl-IOth. March 1940 
The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the federation of Indian Chambers of Commence and 
Industry was held at New Delhi on the 99th. Marsh 1040 under the presidency of 
Dewan Bahadur C. 8 Ratnasabhapati Mudaliar , who in the course, of his address 
observed 

'The outbreak of the wAr in Europe has changed the entire perspective 
against which we are accustomed to examine our economic problems and 
difficulties in our annual sessions. I do not presume to prophesy the shape 
of things to come but 1 have no doubt in my mind that, if properly utilised, 
the situation created by the present war would enable India to secure her 
legitimate and fair share in the future redistribution of .economic power, and 
to rise to the full Btature of her economic development”. 

We assemble here to-day against a tragic international political background. 
During my tenure of office, the growing international tension culminated in 
another major European conflict tor the second time within the life-time of 

a generation. The political events in Europe were not without their efleot 
on the political situation iu India. In bo far as His Excellency the Viceroy 

has pronounced that the political goal of India is the attainment of Dominion 

Status of the Westminster variety the declaration is, in my opinion, a 

welcome one. I believe that a considerable secliou of Indian public opinion 

would liave been satisfied if His Majesty’s Government had given a very 
clear indication of the exact period within which this goal would be realised 
by India without the least room lor procrastination. I still hope that the 

intentions of His Majesty's Government in thiB regard would be made folly 
clear and unambiguous. As representatives of the commercial and industrial 

interests of the country we are much concerned in the preservation of 

internal tranquillity. Economic progress becomes impossible without political 
stability. Unfortunately, events during the reoent weeks are making it 

increasingly clear that unless wiser counsels prevail in time and men of 
goodwill spare no pains to avert any internal commotion and disorder, the 
country will be plunged in an unprecedented and serious political upheaval 
which will be disastrous not only to our political progress and economic 
proeperity but also to the interests of the United Kingdom in more senses 
than one* 

The outbreak of the war in Europe has changed the entire perspective 
against which we are accustomed to examine our economic problems and 
difficulties in our annual sessions. I do not presume to prophesy the shape 
of things to come but I have no doubt in my mind that, if properly 

utilised the situation created by the present war would enable India to 
secure her legitimate and lair share in the future redistribution of economic 
power, and to rise to the full stature of her economic development. 

Govt.'s Attitude to Industry 


Here I cannot but observe that the attitude of the Government of 
India towards Indian industry and commerce, since the outbreak of hostilities 
inEurop^ does* not eppeer to bo. Tory helpful. It U unfortunate that the 
Government should hove thought it wise to impooe booty burden* on Indian 
industry and commerce, in the form of new texee, ouch oo the Excel* Profit* 
Tax. So increase in the Boilway rote* . and fore* and the increase* in the 
Bti g U Excise and Petrol duty, at a tame when the command*! community 
looked forward to the Government to give their help for bringing about a 

r * P * d Another lmportmt n< ooni{to»^o which I would like to point out ie the fact 
that the ability ofthe Indian indnetrialiet* to esue thepresent opportunity for forging 
ahead and making a rapid advance toward* industrialisation will depend largely 
weTthe atttode of Indian labour daring the conn* of the wer. I here even 
Swothy te the griwima 1 mfHm« to Wb te lAmS 

like mvfrieode in the Labour Camp to remember dint India has much leeway to 
make up t^srd* full-fledged industrialisation and daring the treneitioo period 
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«ny extravagant concessions would severely cripple her competitive position vis-a-vis 
the foreign industrialists. In this connection, I would also emphasise the need for 
co-ordinating labour legislation and making it applicable to all India to arrest the 
increasing tendency of the industries to shift from the British Iiidiau Provinces to 
the Indian States. 

Trade Agreements 

Early in the past year, the Government of Tndia opened negotiations with 
the Government of Japan for the renewal of the Indo-Japanese Trade Convention 
and Protocol of 1937. The negotiations between the two Governments are still in 
progress. As you may be awure, the non-oiiicial advisers have submitted a unani- 
mous report and earnestly hope that Government would give their serious considera- 
tion to their view while negotiating the new agreement. I also urge upon the 
the Government of India the importance of an early conclusion of the new Trade 
Treaty between the two countries. The question of our trade treaties with other 
countries such as Ja|>an, Burma. Ceylon, and the proposed Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation with the United States of America remind me of the miserable 
plight in which thousands of our fellow-countrymen arc placed' in some of the 
countries of the British Empire, such ns South Africa, Burma,. Ceylon- and some 
other parts of the worlds like Belgian. Congo and Abyssinia. It is the fundamental 
duty of the Government of India nnd His Majesty's Government in Great Britain 
to secure the just righLB and privileges of the Indian nationals who have settled 
abroad and. I earnestly request the Government to utilise every means, in their 
power to safeguard the }>osition and status of our nationals abroad who have 
by their labour- and by their resources contributed so much to the develop- 
ment and the prosperity of the countries which tiiey have adopted. 

Two other questions which I would like to refer to arc : (1) the recent 
amendment of the Distribution Order in Council of 1936 which embodied the 
provisions of the Nieroeycr Award, and (2) the proposed census of production. It 
la reported that the Government! of India have under consideration a scheme to 
organise a census of production of all the Inrge-Bcalti organised industries in the 
country. Most of the progressive industrial countries have enacted laws, for the 
taking of a compulsory periodical census of production. I welcome the belated 
intention of the Government to take a census of production of organised industries, 
but I would iiTge them to extend the scope of the census by applying it 
also to the miuor and small industries in this country. So for as the recent 
amendment of the Distribution Order in Council (193G), which embodied the provi- 
sions of the Niemeyer Award, is concerned, 1 would very earnestly draw the attention 
of the Government of India to the fact that the amendment of any important 
part of the constitution which has far-reaching consequences on the prospects 
of the successful working of provincial autonomy, at a time when the majority of 
the responsible Governments have ceased to operate, is likely to seriously undermine 
the public confidence in the Provinces and to aggravate the difficulties of the 
Provincial Governments when the normal working of the constitution is restored. 

The most obvious effect of the war on Indian economy is that it has created 
an appreciable increase in the demand for a number of India’s primary products 
and nos to some extent enhanced the prices at which they can be sold. In my 
opinion there is no ease for the control of prices of our exportable agricultural 
commodities and any attempt to check the prices when they are just recovering 
from the abnormally low levels which have prevailed during the last decade, would 
amount tojleliberately denying to the cultivator his legitimate right to utilise 
the present opportunity for recouping his resources which were severely depleted as 
a result of the depression. The rise in the prices of and the increase in the demand 
for Indian agricultural produce is bound to result in an increase in the purchasing 
power of our masses. I would, in this connection, urge the Reserve Bank of 
Iudia to explore the possibilities of encouraging habits of saving amongst our 
rural population, by the issue of special Savings Certificates for the exclusive 
benefit of the rural population. To be attractive, the Savings Certificates should 
carry a relatively higher rate of interest, and be easily realizable, preferably at 
par, and the Reserve Bank must endeavour to keep a substantial gold reserve 
as a backing against these Certificates. 

Another sphere in which the war has produced striking changes is in the 
sphere of oar foreign trade. Our external trftde is likely to benefit from the present 
emergency as a result of the substantial increase in the demand for India’s staple 
exportable commodities, thq prices at which our exports are being sold abroad 
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•nd the direct purchases ramie in India on behalf of the Allied Government*. The 
increase in the value ami volume of our cx|>ort» is. to eome extent, likely to be 
offset by the complete climimii icni of our trade with our enemies, by the inconve- 
nience* to our normal trade with the neutrals mi l by the hu a k of adequate shipping 
space for our ext>orts to various international markets. 

I would urge the Government to set up an Expert Council, consisting of 
the representatives of Indian industry and commerce and to administer the 
provisions of the various controls (expot t» im;H)rt and exchange) in consultation 
with such a body. 

Accumulation op Bteumso. Resource* 

Another problem in tlic realm of our external trade is the fact that the 
relatively greater increase in the value and volume of our export* compared with 
our imports is lxmnd to result, in a large favourable balance of trade and lead to 
an enormous accumulation of Sterling resources held in London on our account. 
How and in what manner wt* can convert these Sterling resources with a view to 
receiving the full value of tlic payments for our exports winch are at. present 
being made in terms of Sterling, is a problem which deserves the moat serious 
consideration and careful thought at the present juncture. I welcome the announce- 
ment of the Government to u:ili/.<t a part of our Sterling resources for the 
conversion of our present Sterling obligations into Kupce obligations. My only 
hope is that the -Government would bring about this conversion in the light of 
capacity of the Indian money nta. ket to absorb the Rupee securities. I would, 
in this* connection, diaw the earnest attention of the Government to a strong feeling 
in the country that in view of the uncertainty about the future of Sterling, it 
is advisable that we should utilise part of these fuelling resources to purchase 
gold so ns to build up a large gold reserve and also partly to build up ii reserve 
of air ahcrtinle strong cimcnry s.icii as d-dlar. 1 would urge the same consideration 
to the disjsMal of the proceeds of our silver sales which are a? piesent being kept 
in the form of .Sterling in London. India is a debtor country and her whole 
financial stability is based U|h>i» her ability to export larger qniu.ti ns relatively 
to her iiu;>orts and to maintain an export-surplus which would he equivalent in. 
value to her total liabilities abroad. It is of utmost importance, therefore, that 
we should utilize this opportunity created by the war to partly convert our 
Sterling obligations bo ns to lessen the pressure whi h the Mcrlitig remittances 
exert on our Exchange, and mainly to build up a strong Gold Reserve to withstand 
the dillicullies which would arise at the end of the present war. I trust that tile 
authorities concerned would show great caution in managing our currency during 
the prcscitt war and would sec to it. that the tragic tampering by executive a< tion 
with our currency iwliry which deprived India of the major benefits accruing from 
the last war, would not be repeated, during tlic present struggle. 

Importance of National Bin i* pi no 

While commenting on the prospects of our export trade, I should like to 
urge tlie importance of the necessity of developing a powerful Indian mercantile 
marine. The present war has made every maritime country realise the great 
importance of national shipping for its economic prosperity in times of peace 
anil for the defence of its cousin in times of war. Our shipping has not been 
allowed to handle more than one-fifth of the entire coastal trade of Indio* Hunan 
and Ceylon. It should be remembered that the. coastal trade is regarded as the 
preserve of its national shipping by every maritime country. As the Government 
of India lmvc accepted their responsibility to help national shipping hi 
making substantial progress in participating in carrying trades, 1 trust they 
will use their influence in solving t lie existing deadlock between the Indian 
shipping com panics and the British shipping companies, so that the just 
and legitimate claims of the national shipping industry will be recognised 
and the onward march of Indian shipping ensured. Indian shipping has 
practically no share in India's overseas trade. This is certaiuly a scriops 
disadvantage to the large export ami im|>ort trade of India— a disadvantage 
which baa become more pronounced under the piesent conditions of the 
war. I earnestly hojas that when the question comes up for further considera- 
tion, justice will Ire done to the causc of ludiau shipping by allotting to it 
its proper quota of the trade. . 

We have not so far tackled the problem of dcvdoping important pitim&m* 
goods industries, such as machinery- making or heavy chemical*, and every 
effort must be mode to develop these industries during the present emergency. 
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Another source from which stimulus may be given for the establishment of 
new industries is the activities of the War Supply Department. This Department is 
likely to collect valuable data regarding the possibilities of new industries and 
I would venture to suggest that the Department should make available to the 
commercial and general public such information in booklet form from time 
to time. In fagard to the establishment of new industries, the first and foremost 
difficulty of the Indian businessmen at present is the difficulty to secure 
adequate machinery lor the flotation of new enterprises in the country. 
Government could come to their help by securing machinery from abroad at 
reasonable prices And by placing at the disposal of the industries whatever 
technical help and advice they need regarding the establishment of a new 
industry. Government should help the development of new industries by initial 
assistance in the case of important key industries as also by giving an assurance 
to the business community that in tne case of new industries which will be 
established during the war, the Government would be prepared to help by 
granting a protective tariff for a reasonable period after the end of the war. 

The supreme need of the hour, to my miud, is that the Government should 
take a long-term view of the situation and lay down specific plans for bring- 
ing about a rapid imlustriaLdevelopmeiit which would be co mmensurate with the 
requirements and resources of this couutry. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

PfiOTEST AUAIKBT Ext'EHrt PROFITS BILL 

The meeting carried a resolution put from the chair strongly protesting against 
the imposition of the Excess Profits Tax, which in the Federation's opinion will 
adversely affect the development of industries and commerce and cheek the flow of 
new capital badly needed for financing present and new industries. The resolution 
declared that such a levy at the present time, when Industries and Trade had just 
begun to recover and conditions were ripe for an industrial eximnsion in the country, 
would strike at the root of industrial and commercial development of the country. 

Supply Requirements 

Mr. D. P . Khaitan moved a resolution requesting the Government of India 
to resume the practice of advertising their supply requirments in the “I nditm Trade 
Jo tin ml” wherever possible and urging Government to keep in view the necessity 
of informing the puldic that the wartime supplies were purchased with due regard 
to the interest of Indian industries by a f>ctiodical publication of how the various 
tenders were dealt with and the supplies met. 

Mr. M. M. Shot (Bombay), Mr. R. R. Ouptu (Gawnpore) and Mr. Naumm » 
U.L.A. (Central) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Control ok Prices 

The next, resolution reiterated the Federation's conviction that there was no case 
for the control of prices of staple agricultural commodities at the present juncture 
in India and urged Government to remember that in the case of exportable agri- 
cultural produce, the prices of which were determined by international factors, 
control of prices without lming afflictive would deprive the Indian cultivators of the 
benefit accruing to them from Die changed conditions of demand and supply in 
the world markets. The resolution therefore expressed die 01 anion that Government 
should nofesieiiy this legitimate opportunity to the cultivator to average up his 
losses of the past ten years. The Federation appreciated the Government’s desire to 
take all measures for the successful prosecution of the war but they wished to 
emphasise that Govern incut should see that while purchases were being made by 
the controlling authorities on behalf of the allies, the Indian cultivators received 
the same consideration as his brother cultivators in the dominions. 

Mr. R . Onndki (Bombay) moved the iwoliitioo which was supported by 

Mr, H. fi. R<mbi (Gawnpore), Mr. V. K. Dhange (Bombay) and Mr. t\ R. Chvttg 
(Madras) and passed. 

1'i.ba for Inman Mercantile Marine 


A lengthy resolution urging the establishment of so Indian Mercantile Marine 
pa sse d , it raa 


wjas passed, it ran 

•The Federation le strongly of opinion that aa national « 
developing luffs'* economic sufficiency and as India's 


opinion that aa national «hi|*ping is rsscntisl 
jflicicncy and as India's serond line of 
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dipping owned, controlled and managed by its own nationals. The difficulties 
recently experienced in connection with Iikuu’h import and cx|*>rts trade and the 
disorganisation of its important passenger traffic particularly on the West Coast 


emphasise more than before t lac imperative need of India possessing a large and 
powerful mercantile marine of its own. The Federation, therefore, deeply deplores 
that in apite of the declared and recognised re«|>onsibi!ity of the Government of 
India for helping India to build up such a. mercantile marine in this country, 
neither have the Government of India taken any cllc-tivc steps to help 
national shipping concerns in securing substantial participation in India's 
maritime trades, coastal and overseas, nor have they laid down a policy or 
evolved any plan for achieving that object which every maritime country 
having! national Government has done and has been doing for its own nationals. 

“The Federation urges the Government of India to allot a substantial share 
to Indiau national shipping concerns in the distribution of the Haj trulie. 

*The Federation welcomes the enterprise of the Scholia Steam Navigation 
Company for starting a shipbuilding yard in India and culls upon government 
to give every assistance and encouragement for the speedy development of the 
shipbuilding industry which iB vital to the maintenance of India's position as 
an important maritime country.' 1 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohuzanvi , in moving the resolution, tr.vcl the history of the 
rivalry between Indian and British shipping and criti iv d the closing of the 
Calcutta port to Haj traffic. He urged the Government of India first to insist 
on British shippiag to come to terms with Indian shipping, second, to subsidize 
Indian shipping industry and third, to subsidize the proposed ship building 
yard in Calcutta. 

Mr. J. J. Kapadia (Bombay) supported the resolution, lie said (hat bill for 
the powerful influence oi British shipping, the condition of Indian sbippin:: would 
have been much better to-day. The speaker recruited that the < «uv eminent of 
India had not learnt anything from the Iasi war and would do noihinir lor Indian 
shipping during the present emergency, lie referred to the failure of the 
Government of India in securing a share for Indian shipping in ludiu’s hade 
with Great Britain and Japan. He voiced the apprehensions felt by Indian 
shipping about the appointment of Kir George Campbell, as Controller of 
Shipping. 

Mr. K. L. N arsing Ran (Madras) opposed the resolution, lie dr-lnrnl that 
before the federation committed itself to supporting the .'■‘l india Cmnpuny, and 
before that company claimed the sympathy and patronage oi Indians, it must 
have a national board of management formed on an All-iudiu basis, must ha\c 
00 managing agency Bystem and must give up its present policy of not. transter- 
ring shares to bonafide Indian investors. The federation should take steps lor the 
eventual nationalisation of the Indian .Shipping Industry. 

Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta , shaking in support of the S-indias, explained that 
the Board of Management was in tad an All-India one and as regards the 
managing agency system, it was a matter on which a dill-mice of opinion 
existed In the country. The Company was against the transfer ol its shines in 
certain eases because it was anxious to ensure that the shines did not pass into 
non-Indian hands. But he emphasised the question was not one coi.mrtid with 
the management of the Company. The shaicnoldns were moic « »i:-cjn(d with 
that— but it was whether the Company was Indian and dcsrivid hiipjon. 

Mr. HaridnB Lalji (Karachi) dwelt on what, lie described as the discriminatory 
treatment of British snipping interests against Indian trade and dc hired it was 
the duty of Indians to support national shipping. 

Mr, //. P. Bhagnria opposing the iclercucc to the S-indias in Hie resolution 


asked if that Company had not adopted against another Indian Company the 
•ame tactics which it complained the British companies adopted » ainst it (cheers). 

The President suggested that in view of the opposition the reference to the 
Scindias might be omitted. , , , , « • 

Lala Shri Ram and Mr. Kasturuhni Lalhhat appealing to the House to 
post the resolution as it stood explained that the name of Scindias had been 
mentioned because it happened to lie the only Indian Company that had come 
forward to start a shipbuilding yard. The resolution did nothing to commit tbs 
federation to anpporting the Company’s management, 'ihe simple issue wee 
whether national shipping should be sup|*>rted. 

Mr. Narmmga Rao withdrew his opposition 


and the resolution 
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Preserving Export Trade or India 

'ilic meeting passed two more resolutions. Oue urged upon government the 
necessity of selecting suitably qualified Indians in making appointments to key 
lands, which have been created since the outbreak of the war with a view to' 
associating Indians with important departments of supply. 

Sardtfr 1 \ S. SmUtbants (Punjab) Mr. Balkriehna Muujal and Mr. Agarwala 
spoke on the resolution. 

India's Export Trade 

The other resolution invited Government’s attention to inconveniences to 
India's ex]K)rt trade resulting from various restrictions such as licence for ship- 
ments etc. 

“The Federation urged u|>on Government the supreme importance of preserving 
India’s export markets, finding new ones in place of those lost in the enemy 
territory and of securing a fair share of the war. The Federation, therefore* re- 
quested Government to administer the various restrictions in such a way at to 
preserve and develop India’s export markets : to fix details regarding the various 
controls in consultation with the ‘bona fide’ representatives of the business com- 
munity, so as to ensure fair treatment to Indian businessmen : to secure adequate 
shipping space to Indian exporters and to examine cases in which hardship had 
resulted by Government prohibition of exports, and either to buy up the exportable 
surplus of sin'll industries or allow them to dispose of their surplus in 
export markets”. 

The session at this stage adjourned. 

Resolutions— Second Day— Now Delhi— 31st March 1940 

Ki ir.xr.Fir Protection of Industrie* Demanded 

Next, day, the 31st. March Mr. N. /?, Sarkar (Bengal) moved the following 
resolution __ ^ ^ 

‘‘'flic Federation welcomes the assurance given by the Hon. the Commerce 
Member that the Government of India contemplate the liberalisation of the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission, under which protection is granted,, 
so ns to encourage the ‘development of industries necessary to meet the requirements 
of war, and the further assurance that the new enterprises established during die 
war would not he left unprotected at the termination of hostilities. 

“In this comic-lion, the Federation urges upon the Government the necessity 
of mollifying their present procedure of granting protection, in the following 
manner:— 

(a) In the case of minor industries which, by their very nature, are not 
in a position to establish their case before a Tariff Board, Government shdbld 
forthwith undertake *ad hoc* enquiries tyn the lines of those conducted by Dr. Meek 
or Mr. Nehru, and should grant immediate protection to such minor industries 
on their recommendations. 

(b) Industries which have been found vital in themselves or as auxiliaries 
to other industries during (lie war. should be entitled to protection, even if the raw 
material is not available or skilled labour may not be there during the initial stages* 

"The Federation urges that with a view to giving effect to the above, the 
Govern liimit should set up a permanent Tariff Board with such changes in 
personnel ns may seem necessary from time to time in accordance with the nature 
of the industries applying for protection." 

The resolution with the- change suggested by the president was passed unani- 
mously. 

. Mr. N. 7?. Sark. r pointed out that the Fiscal Commission formats of 1982 
for the grant of protection was devised under conditions which were no longer 
existent. A new formula suited to the present conditions was necessary, so that India 
might build up a compact, and rational structure of Indian industry which was 
far more valuable thin a number of industries satisfying each of the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

The policy of protection followed in India, said Mr. Sarkar, was unique, 
because nowhere in the world was the grant of protection hedged round with so 
many conditions. In England, the policy was to give protection wherever an 
industry faced unfair competition from foreign exporta arising, for instance, from 
currency depreciation, or inferior conditions of labour. 
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In India ns in the U. K, and the U. S. A. t development of industries should 
be the principal criterion for the grant of protection, ami the tariff board should 
have the lxnver of initiative for the grant of protection. J-le pleaded for decision 
and expedition in seizing the tremendous opj'orttmitics knocking at our doors. 

Mr. ('hum' l a l B. Mehta (Bombay) endorsed the declaration that in these days 
of rapid development, a report made even live years ago was obsolete. Even in 
1 i* „ P° l1 ^ of discriminating protection had its critics, and the need now un- 
doubtedly was for a change from discriminating protection to scicntitic protection. 
Whatever industry had a home market should be .Liven protection. 

Run Sahcb C. Hatiavmhum /»..,» (Hangaloiv) vigorously criticised what he 
dcscribedas Government's policy of “protecting India against the policy of protec- 
tion.” W’hat was needed, he declared, was not a negative policy which laid on 
imlnstrics the burden of proof of the claim lor protection but one which laid the 
burden on the Government to give protection. 

Mr. K. L. yurstnyha Ran , Mr. Hu^ainbhoi Laijiv and £?ir Abdul Halim 
Olmznmi further supported the resolution. 

Ixni> rniAi. Ur.- i:\iu it 

The Federation passed next the following resolution 

“The Federation welcomes the action id the Government in accenting their 
recommendation ami in appointing the Hoard of Scientific and Industrial Research 
for bringing about greater co-ordination between industrial progress and scientific 
research. The Federation urges the Government, to widen the Bcope of the work of 
the Hoard, so that the Hoard should serve ns an organisation for surveying the 
progress so far made by the established indust lies, exploring the possibilities of 
developing secondary imlnstrics nml suggesting the ways by which more effective 
ami larger use could he made of the raw materials available in India, with a view 
to develop suitable manufacturing industries.” 

Mr. .1. L. ( \iha (.llinria) moving the resolution emphasised that industrial re- 
search could help India, not only to utilise her large resources in minerals, hut nlso 
her agricultural wealth, lie referred to wireless condensers, which he said, could 
be manufactured in India from Mica, of which India has Practically a world mono- 
poly. There was, to give another instance, an oil called ‘Guijun oil* which was 
obtained from trees growing largely in Hciignl, Hiitma, Assam and the Andamans, 
anil lids could he utilised to the' paint ami \aniish industry. It was a happy 
augury that the Government of India should have set up the research board and 
should have put on its personnel noted industrialists such ns Mr. Kasturibhai 
Lalbiiai ami Lain Shu ram. 

t-ir Rahi m tool a chiuoi/ supporting the resolution congratulated the Commerce 
Member oh the appointment of the Hoard, but suggested that the . provision of 
Uh. Five lukhs was extremely inadt quale. Taking into consideration the siae 
of the country, lie urged that tl»c Goierument should consider the advisability 
of having at least two or three pnnimial branches of the board beginning 
with Horn lmy and Calcutta. Though the administrative needs of the board 
might, require its being in Delhi in immediate and continuous contact with 
the Central Government, the actual woik oi the Boaid would be much more 
concerned with Bombay and Calcutta, the two centres of industry in India. 
He emphasised that agriculture and industry in India were interdependent, 
and the real conflict was not between them. Imt between Indian industry on 
tiic one hand, and its foreign competitors on the other. 

Lula Uurn Shnranlal ( Pallia) Mr. K. (Im-uka (Calcutta) Slid Mr. /. D, 
Var shame (Oawnporc) further supported the resolution which was passed. 

Indians Ovkhskas 


The meeting passed a resolution expressing deep anxiety and alarm at the 

“rapid deterioration in the status nml rights enjoyed by Indians in the various 

parts of the British Empire, such ns Fouth Africa. Lust Africa, Ceylon, Burma 
and the other colonics. The Federation recommends necessary Bleys to •af* 

K 1 the position and interest of Indian nationals abroad, and to tittUat 
’g bargaining position for securing this end, while negotiating trade 

treaties with other countries. . . .. 

They further hold that in negotiating the renewal of the PW«t lado- 

Burma trade regulations order, the Government of India should Ha 

necessary condition that the Government of Burma ensure security of Ilfs IM 
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property of Inditns in Burma and that the Government of Burma would not 
enact any laws for compulsory acquisition of lands or other properties of 
Indians against their will, or take an action that would tend to retrace their 
annual or capital values in any manner. 

Lain Ramaran Das, Leader of the Opposition, Council of State, moved 
the resolution which was seconded by Sir Annamalai Chettiar and supported 
by Mr. BegraJ Gupta, Mr. R. U. Gupta and Sardar Sodhans and passed. 

Customs Draw-backs and Allowances 

The following is the next resolution passed 

“The Federation invites the attention of the Government of India to the 
system of customs drawbacks and allowances in the customs and excise tariff 
of the United Kingdom and recommends to the Government to adopt a similar 
system in the Indian customs and excise tariff, so that in the caBe of 
imported raw materials which the Indian industrialists use for the manufacture 
of goods meant for export, the industrialists should be entitled to receive a 
refund of duty on ;thc said imported raw materials in order to encourage produc- 
tion for export markets." 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Satya Paul Virmani (Amritsar), seconded 
by Mr. Dewan C. Mehra (Amritsar) and sup|K>rtcd by Air. B. G. Bhah (Bombay) 
and Mr. I. U. Varshanic (Cawnpore). 'llie session then concluded. 



British India and Indian States 


January— June 1 940 



The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session— New Delhi— 11th. March 1040 

Viceroy's Opexino Address 

The two-day session of the annual meeting of the Chamber of Princes 
( Narendra Mandat) was oj»cned at New Delhi on flic 11th. March 1040 by his 
Excellency the Viceroy in the Council 1 louse. Over h) ruling princes attended. 
The public galleries were crowded with visitors nnd Ministers of States, and a 
number of distinguished visitors were present in the galleries below. 

VH'EIIOY’i* Ai>dki>s 

His Excellency, in owning the Conference, said 

“Your Highnesses,— It is, ns you know, a very great pleasure to me to see you 
here again to-day, and to preside over your deliberations. 

“Wince our last meeting, we have "to mourn the deaths of two members of the 
Chamber — His Highness the Maharaja of Ucnarcs, and the Thakore Sahel) of 
Dhrol *, and of three members of the representative electorate — the Thakur of 
Hijantbe. the Maharaja of Kalahandi and the liaja of Mirnj (senior). It will, 1 am 
certain, be the wish of all Your Highnesses that, we should take the opportunity 
of this meeting to express our deep sympathy with the relatives of the Rulers 
whose names I have mentioned, nnd that we should convey to their successors our 
sincere good wishes for the prosperity and the happiness of their States. 

•The most significant. and the most important event Min e we met a year ago, 
an event of over-whelming concern to all of us lu re to-day, i* the outbreak of the 
war. His Majesty’s (iovcnuncut, as Your Hit'll nesses so will know, com in tied till 
the last moment to spare no dibit to result c the iluhrulticH that had arisen in the 
international sphere by peaceful minus. U, in the result, their dibits were 
unsuccessful, they tan at least feel that they had Idl nothing, undone, and that no 
share of the responsibility for plunging the World into a mnlhct, the disastrous 
effects of which must last for many years to coinr, can fairly rest upon them. 

Puisne And tiii: Impact or War 

“The impact, of the war has found the Princes of India, v a- to their 
traditions, staunchly loyal to Mis Maj the Kii.g-Kinpe ror. 'll. have placed 
their forces, their personal sen ices. ami all ilnir icsnnri <•.« at the. d: ■ al of the 
Crown, nnd they have contributed in e\ci v way opm to Mum to Mie Empire’s 
cause. f l hose oilers have. 1 can nssuie Your ilb.hncsis, hivii most deeply nnd 
genuinely appreciated, nnd, ns you arc aware, in e\eiv case in which it has been 
possible to accept them, they have hern accepted with deep and rcul gratitude. 

• Many of the Killers of the Indian Mates have expressed the inmost eagerness to Ikj 
allowed to serve personally in the theatre of war. 1 sympathise sinceiely with 
them in their disappointment that it has not as yd been found possible to take 
Advantage of the offers of personal sen ice. Your llLhncssea will he aware that, so 
far, the course of hostilities has differed very mateiially from that of the last war ; 
up to the present, there has been no substantial rail on the manpower of India. If 
conditions alter in this respect. Your Highnesses may rest assured that your offers, 
io deeply valued, will lie remembered. 

Famine In Raji'Iitana And Kathiawar 

"Binjyi our last meeting, many of Your Highnesses have had to. face difficult 
problems consequent on the succession of |tnnr monsoons which has visited so many 
parts of India ; and among those . rcas which have been particularly affected, havo 
Men large tracts of Usjnutnna nnd Kathiawar. In the stcj>s they have taken to 
meet thin calamity, the ( lover ii men ts of all the important States concerned have 
made full and liberal use of their reserves, nnd they have devised widespread and 
wdhomnised plans for the relief of suffering. 1 1 is my earnest hoj>e that this 
year, the States affected will receive a timely amt sufficient rainfall, and that the 
suffering of the people and the anxiety of the States 1 Governments will be brought 
to an end. „ ^ „ 

Issue Of Federation 

“As Your Highnesses are aware, Ilis Majesty's Government felt on the 
Outbreak of tbs war that, in the conditions then prevailing and on a review of the 
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probable course of hostilities, they had no option but to hold in suspense, however 
relocUNtlv, the work in connexion with the preparations for Federation, while 
mfiaifiiag federation as their objective, lhit the suspension of those preparations 
does not meau that His Majesty’s Government, to repeat the wordB which 1 used a 
month or two a^o at Baroda, 'have in any way modified their own view as to the 
necessity for securing Indian unity— a unity which can only be complete if, in the 
cooetittitioual arrangements of the future, the historic Indian States, with their 
great and Bpecial traditions, take the place which we have aiwayB looked forward 
to seeing them occupy’. Your Highnesses are well aware of my viewB on the 
question of Federation, and of its many advantages from the point of view, 
not only of the Indian States but of Iudia as a whole, and in particular of 
the unity of India. I am confident that you will appreciate the importance of 
continuing to apply your minds to this vitally important problem and to tho 
questions that arise in connection with it. 

“When we last met, I spoke very frankly and very directly to Your 
Highnesses on the subject of setting the houses of the States in order. I do not 
wish to repeat all tiiat I said then. My view of the profound importance of 
action on the lines which I then indicated remains unchanged. Indeed, if 
anything, 1 regard it, in the li^ht of developments over the last twelve months, 
os of greater importance now than 1 did when [ addressed your in March 1U3*J. 

I gratefully acknowledge that many Rulers have, of late, made earnest endeavours 
to improve their administrative standards, that various admirable reforms have 
been introduced, and that measures have, in many cages, been taken to ensure that 
all legitimate complaints on the part of State subjects receive due consideration. 
But I earnestly hope that Your Highnesses will not cease to give your continual 
and close sedition to the perfecting of your administrative machinery. The 
value of a iministrntivc reform remains as great and as pressing as ever, and 
it would be rash to assume that troubles, where they have tor the time being 
Mihsided, will not recur. 

“That the Crown is anxious to give such help as it is properly incumbent 
upon it to give is clearly shown by the assistance rendered to various Stales 

in different purts of India, and by the establishment of the Crown Police 
Force the object of which is, as you are aware, to assist the States Governments, 
should the situation pass . beyond their control. But I am sure that it 
ib fully present to Your Highnesses that (lie main (nance of order in the 
territories of the Indian States is primarily the responsibility of the Rulers 

concerned. 

“I would like to draw particular attention to the view I expressed last 
year as to the desirability and the importance of the creation of joint Services 
where small Slates in the same group are unable individually to maintain an 
adequate standard of administration. 1 can well understand and sympathise with 
the reluctance of individual Rulers to depart in such matters from the strict path 
of tradition. But the spirit of the times makes it essential for them, in their ovn 
interests, to take a longer view. A beginning has been made in the organisation 
of joint services. It is, in my judgment, of vital importance that progress should 
be made in that direction ; and it is my sincere hope that this movement will 
develop and that I can look to you gentlemen, who are members of this most 
important body, to do all in your power to encourage its growth. I have kept in 
the closest touch since we met last year with the action taken by the States in 
various parts of India consequent on my address to the Chamber. Yov may be 

certain that the interest which I have taken in this matter and the care with 

which 1 follow all developments in connection with it, will not diminish in the 
time that lies ahead. 

'‘Since the last meeting of the Chamber, the reforms in its constitution, so 
strongly advocated by the great majority of its members, have been carried into 
effect. I earnestly trust that those reforms will lead to greater harmony, to moie 
effective work, and to closer co-operation between all States whether great or small 
for the good of the Priucely Order, and the prosperity and welfare of the subjects 
of the Rulers. Let me only add that 1 have, under my consideration, the proposals 
which have been submitted to me by the Standing Committee for the enlargement 
of the Chamber. 

“Your Highnesses have many items on the agenda, and I will not keep yon 
farther from jour deliberation. I truat that the eewion which been* to-day 
util be in every w ay eucceeiEul, end that it, results will be of value to You, 
Highuense and to your State*.” 
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Rebolution on War 

On the conclusion of Ilia Excellency's speech, the Chancellor moved the 
war resolution which ran thus : 

"The Chandler of Prince* requests His Excellency the Crown Representa- 
tive kindly to place before llis Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor the firm 
determination of the Huling Prince* and Chiofs of India to render every 
possible assistance in men, money and material to His Imperial Majesty and 
his Government in their heroic struggle for upholding the cause of justice and 
for maintaining the sacrcdncss of treaties and covenants, and prays that the 
united efforts of the Emniro And the Allies may lead to the early and 
triumphant vindication of the high principles for which His Imperial Majesty 
tins been forced to take up arms against the enemies'*. 

The Chancellor said that it was a declaration of the Princes* unanimous 
attitude towards the wav, and it carried iiehind it the sanction of their resource* 
and the grim determination of both the Princes and their loyal subjects. The 
Rulers had already given nu earnest of this by 8|>outanoous oilers on behalf of 
their States, supplemented in many cases by their )>ersonal services. These offers 
were not made in a bargaining or calculating spirit. There might be differences of 
opinion, said the Jam Galich, us to some as|)ect of British imperial history in the 
past, tint, there were certain basic plank* of the present international ensis which 
must he accepted by nil impartial and disinterested persons. The present war was 
not of the Becking of Great. Britain, but had been precipitated by the godless 
aggression of the Na/.i rulers. All the assurances given by Germany that she 
would respect the sanctity of treaties had been falsified. 

tlis Highness said that, whatever sins of omission or commission might he 
attributed to the British Government in their treatment of India, surely, no fair- 
minded person could rca.ionnbly expect better treatment from our enemies in the 

war, to whom neither freedom, self-determination nor the upkeep of pledges was 
mined. To his mind, it would lie going hack ou the best traditions of the State* 
mid of the history of India, of which they were all proud, if, in the face of this 
clarion cull from suffering humanity, India faltered or hesitated. 

There was another aspect of the question that could not be ignored, and, that 

was, the serious threat to the defence of the country. This called for full 
preparedness before the crisis actually knocked at our doors. I u view of the serious 
situation the Indian States had resolved to stand united with their resources in Mur 
support of the King-Kmperor in the heroic struggle for the protection of humanity 
and the defence of the Motherland. 

Concluding, the Jam Halieh said that the present war would probably be a 
long one. He had every hope ami faith that wiser counsels would prevail in lmlin 
nnd that, the best and patriotic elements would combine to contribute their best 
towards the successful prosecution of the war. 

In seconding the war resolution, His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala said 
that they h:ul gathered to-day under the shadow of a grim S|>ectre which threatened 
the very" foundations of the world. They saw the spectacle of the ruthless 
culmination of the totalitarian cult, which believed in war as the highest expression 
of national life. The whole fabric of civilisation was threatened. When Germauy 
was making an iiBsnult upon the peace nnd Progress of the world, when the German 
Government was attempting the dcF ruction of human society, was it any wonder 
tlmt the entire body of Indian Princes should stand together- in a firm 
determination to render every assistance to His Majesty’s Government for the 
successful prosecution of the war in defence of human life and civilisation ? The 
Maharaja f<#l sure that no sane and sober i>erson could question their obligation, 
as members of human society, to fight for its preservation and maintenance. 
There were people in India who believed that the country should remain neutral 
and that this was the most opiwrtune time for bargaining. India's neutrality in 
the present crisis, the Maharaja thought, would mean tacit aocept-ance of the justness 
and legality of the war waged by Germany against the smaller nations of the 
world. The Princes were fully alive to the grave dangers which not only threatened 
Great Britain and her Allies, but also the future existence of India ; and they 
therefore had spontaneously offered their services to the King-Emperor in this grave 
crisis. It was in the full consciousness of the sanctity of the treaties and of their 
rights and obligations that the Princes of India had rallied round the British Crown. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner , iu supporting the war resolution, said 
that any impartial and unprejudiced person who had followed the happenings in 
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Europe mutt, Id fairues* recognise that the war waa not of Great Britain's seeking, 
and that it had been forced on the Allies, who had ao alternative bat to take up 
the challenge. Not many words from him were needed to emphasise the unswerving 
loyalty of the Princes to the throne and person of the King Emperor and of their 
unshaken and faithful attachment to the Empire. The attitude of the Princes and 
people of the Indian State* who, with few negligible exceptions were whole* 
hearted! y supporting their Rulers during the war, had been the subject of hostile 
criticism and even, of sarcasm. He himself had been honoured by special attention 
by. a Congress newspaper and been aeensed of holding imperialistic views. His 
emphatic reply to the critics was that the Ptinees had before them the path of 
clear duty which, they would tread unflinchingly, and if by hit imperialism wee 
meant hit devotion to the King Emperor and hie anxiety to render every, peesible 
service to the Empire, he felt honoured to be* called an imperialist. The Princes 
were of the Empire, and with the Empire, and they took a great pride in 
identifying themselves with everything that redounded to the gloty and safety of 
the Empire. The Maharaja of Bikaner assured his critics and opponents that,, as 
against the regrettable attitude by the Indian National Congress, the Prinoes were 
once again firmly determined to render, the utmost possible assistance within their 
power and. offer their resources to the King Emperor and the Empire In men, 
money and material. What was more, he added, this contribution of theiti was 
purely voluntary sad entirely spontaneous. Many a prince waa eager to have an 
opportunity of risking his life on the* hattiefteCA where he and his troops could 
fight for the common cause. These sentuaen.tr, concluded His Highness, might not 
be appreciated by those who were out to bargain and barter, or who were given to 
bluff and blaster. 

The War revolution was seconded by the Maharaja of Patiala an d was 
supported bv the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Nawab of Bahawalpur , Their HighntMet 
of Dewat (Senior) Rampur and thmgH and was passed unanimously. 

Standing. Com mitten to Continue 

The Maharaja of Sirmoor moved that the Chancellor, the Pro* Chancellor, the Stand- 
ing Committee of Princes and blm Committee of Ministers might continue in office 
till their successors were elected in 1942. The Maharaja of Sirmoor said that under 
the old regulation they were elected for one year, but that practice dislocated work, 
and hence it was necessary that they should continue in office. It was desirable 
that this should bo authoritatively laid down and the new election would later be 
hold in 1942. This would help to carry out the reorganisation scheme. 

The tfawab of Rampur seconded the resolution, which was adopted. 

Review or Year's Work 

Hi* Highnt** the Jam 8aheb (the Chancellor) in reviewing the work for the 
last year said that the reorganisation scheme of the Chamber of Princes, adopted 
at the last session of the Chamber, had been fully implemented in the coarse of the 
year. The Standing Committee of the Princes had been elected in accordance with 
the scheme, and the Committee of Ministers had been consulted. They were parti- 
cularly grateful to H. K H. the Nizam for nominating the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydari as his representative on the Committee. This Committee, the Chancellor 
observed, constituted the brain trust of Indian States and had given full promise 
during its first meeting that it would justify their expectations. 

The Chancellor, proceeding, said that the question of enlargement of the 
Chamber of Princes by admission of mere Rulers as members also engaged the 
attention of the Standing Committee, and a special Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of the Rajs of Mandi had since submittal its report 

There was general agreement among the Rulers on the basic essentials of good 
administration in States, out as conditions in different States varied, a d e ri s i o n on 
this question primarily rested with individual Rulers and their Government* Bone 
of the Rulers had agreed to review their administration to sea bow far then baric 
essentials were fulfilled. 

Alluding to the individual replies of the Rnlers on the revised draft Inrira- 
ment of Accession, which had been forwarded to the Viceroy, the Jam Sabah Mid 
that they felt confident that an impartial examination of these replies would show 
that the States on the whole had not taken nay obstructionist attitude end the 
points which they had urged in their replies had not been flung ns n surprise at 
the last moment. These were matters whose satisfactory adjustment wee s a matia l 
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to the States concerned, in the due discharge of their obligations to the Crown, to 
India and the States. 

Concluding, the Jam Sahcb made a reference to famine and water scarcity 
experienced in many States during the year under review and said that the Chamber 
of Princes advised the Rulers of adjoining States to render every possible help to 
the States affected. 


, ResolatfoM— Second Day — New Delhi— 12th. March 1949 

Princes and Dominion Status 

The Chamber of Princes concluded its .sesaien, this morning, after 
unanimously adopting a resolution on the future -constitution of India vis-a-vis 
Indian Princes. His Excellency the Viceroy presided. 

The resolution, which was moved by the Chancellor, the Jam Saheb of 
Navanagar, and was siip|M>rted by the Maharajas of B.lui»er % Jiewa, Dcwas ( Junior ) 
and Panna and the Nuwab of BaUaiialpur, ran as follows:*— 

*The Chamber of Princes, while welcoming the attainment by India of its due 
place amongst the Dominions of the British Common weal Hi under the British 
Crown, records ita emphatic and firm view — 

•(a) that in any future constitution for India, the essential guarantees and 
safeguards for the preservation of the sovereignty and autonomy of the StateB aud 
for the protection of their rights arising from treaties, saimds, engagements and 
otherwise should be effectively provided, and that nny unit should not be placed in 
a position to dominate the others or to interfere witli the rights and safeguards 
guaranteed to them and that all parties must be ensured their due share and 
fairplay; 

“(b) that in any negotiations for formulating a constitution for India, whether 
independently of the Government of India Act, li):r> or hy revision of that Act, the 
representatives of the (States and of this Chamber should have a voice proportionate 
to their importance and historical position. 

'This Chamber further records its view that any constitutional scheme 
which may involve the transference of the relationship of the States with the 
Crown to any other authority without their free and voluntary agreement 

or which may permit of alterations affecting the rights and interests of the 
States without their consent, cannot be acceptable to them." 

The Chancellor , in moving the resolution, explained briefly what was 
implied in each part of it. The preamble, he said, stated in clear and 
unmistakable terms that, subject to certain essential conditions and safeguards, 
ths Indian Princes would welcome the attainment by India of its due place 
amongst the Dominions of the British Commonwealth under the Crown. It was 
a carefully considered declaration and was a proof, if proof be needed, that the 
Indian Princes shared the natnral desire of all patriotic lndiaus that the 

Motherland should take her due place amongst the free Dominions. 

Proceeding, the Jam Saheb said that the Indian Princes had been 
described by certain interested critics as obstacles in the path of the ordered 
progress of India and the Htates. ,a We have been accused glibly of conspi- 
ring with the British Government against the political evolution of our 

Motherland. These are baseless insinuations, which we emphatically repudiate. 

Opr traditions and our actions belie all such charges. We stand for India 

attaining its full stature in which all the component parts and interests 
and classes may be assured the fullest scope for it, under the aegis of the 
British Crown," he added. 

The second part of the resolution, the Jam Saheb said, laid down three 
fundamental conditions, which must be the basis of any constitution to which 
the Princes could subscribe and which were necessary for the stable working 
of any constitution in the existing circumstances of India. These conditions 
were, (1) effective provision of essential guarantees and safe-gnards for the 
preservation of the sovereignty and autonomy of the States and for the 

protection of their rights under treaties* engagements* aanadi or otherwise ; 
(3) a specific provision that no unit should be placed in a position to dominate 
tne others or to interfere with the rights and safeguards guaranteed to 
them *» and (3) the assurance that all parties would get their due share and 
(airplay in the actual working of the constitution. The working of the 
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present constitution in the provincial sphere had already shown that certain 
safeguards which had been provided in the Act had not worked as contemplated. 

Proceeding, the Jam Saheb said, “If India is to progress on the path of 
ordered evolution, there should be a specific constitutional obligation and a 
moral code of honour amongst the units composing India, that no unit be 
in a position to dominate or permit unfriendly acts against the others. Let 
it be clearly understood that the Indian Princes are not averse to progress 

within their territories. They have already given proof of their bona fidee 

in this matter, by the association of their people with the administration and 
by laying down the basis of a rule of law and administrative reforms in the 
States. We are determined to move from precedent to precedent. Never- 
theless, we feel that it would be unwholesome if people from one unit, be 

it a State or a Province, are permitted to march into the territory of the 

other unit ic order to coerce its duly constituted authority to take deciaiona 

in matters within its competence. Such tendencies, which have lately exhibi- 

ted themselves, if not arrested in time, would t>e an invitation to civil war in 
the country which we all patriotic Indians must join their hands to avert." 

In conclusion, the Chancellor referred to the India of to-day which he 
described as tt a land of curious paradoxes in the political field." Some, be 
said, asked for solemn undertakings from Britain for India's political pro- 

gress but preached in the same breath that sacred covenants made with the 
States might be scrapped. Some asked for Belf determination for India, but 

denied it to those who &1bo constituted India. Others sought to unite India 

by dividing it. “In this sad spectacle", he continued, “those gifted leaders of 
India who should be busy laying down the foundations of a united Domi- 

nion of India are still trying to convince others of their credentials. It seems 
to me that the time has arrived when leaders of all parties and interesta in 

India ahould make another earnest attempt to meet and to find a solution 
of the constitutional problem honourable and fair to all concerned. This, 

however, postulates a large heart and accommodating statesmanship." 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that, from the time of the firat Round 
Table Conference, the Princes had publicly and unequivocally stated that they 
welcomed and sympathised with their brethren in British India in their deaire 
to achieve Dominion Status under the aegis of the British Crown. Re, 

therefore, welcomed the announcement made on l>ebnlf of the British Govern- 
ment that the goal of British policy in India was the attainment by India 

of the full status of a Dominion. “The Princes are, however," he continued, 

“doing nothing more than their duty to their States and to their people in 

emphasising that essential guarantees and safeguards for the preservation of 
the sovereignty of the States and for the protection of their rights and 
interests arising from treaties, sanada and engagements or otherwise, be 

adequately and effectively provided in a manner fair and acceptable to the 
Princea." This declaration by the Princes had become necessary because of 
a tendency, which had recently manifested itself in certain important political 
quarters, to consider the future of India without taking the States into 
account. No solution which omitted to take into consideration this fundamental 
fact of the complete freedom of the States in regard to such matters 
and their unchallengable equality with British India could obviously be 
acceptable to the States". 

The Maharaja made it clear that there were not two but three parties, 

namely, the Grown, the Indian States and British India, and any agreement 
must be tripartite and must be negotiated freely so far aa the States were 
concerned. “The Princes are putting forward these essential conditions lor the 
preservation and the integrity of the States, not for the sake of the 

continuance of their personal power, nor for maintaining unchanged the 
nature of their Governments. Not, unless the Crown fails in its obligation to the 
States— a contingency not to be contemplated— can the Princes be asked to give up 
what is legitimately theirs". 

His Highness proceeding said : *It has been alleged in Congress circles that 
the Princes are an imperial creation ; that they are vassals of the Crown and have 
no statna apart from the Crown : that the question of the Princes is a red-herring 
drawn across the path of India’s progress for imperialistic purposes ; that the pro- 
blem of the States is a bogey raised oy the British Govern meat, and that if the 
Crown parts with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole of India, naturally ths 
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Princes litre to look up to the tnceoeor of the Crown, namely, the whole people 
of Indie, lor the preservation o I their sovereign statue. I mar here be permitted 
to eey that many States, big as well as small, owe their existence to the strong 
arm of their former Balers, and that long before the establishment of the British 
Empire in India. They hare come into political relationship with the Crown by 
treaties of alliance and friendship and other engagements, and we have not the 
least doubt that their claims eannot be dismissed in this airy fashion which ignore 
imputable historical facts. If one might point out in ell friendliness, it is British 
India* which is the creation of the British Government. The allegation baa also 
been heard that Princes are unfriendly to the Congress. But that is not a correct 
statement of the position. It is the Gwgress, however, which has of late shown active 
hostility to the States, and some of its foremost leaders have expressed the view 
that they do not want the IS tat as in the Federation and that they would tear up 
the treaties of the States as if they were scraps of paper, and even that they would 
like to see the Status done away with.” 

The Maharaja of Dewas (Junior) said that it was not very difficult to agree 
on the ideal of Dominion Status which was well defined and well understood. But 
what caused difficulty was the manner and the method by which the parties in- 
Tolved sought to give practical shape to it. The Princes had left no room for 
reasonable doubt that their co-operation would be forthcoming in putting India on 
the path of progress. The l*rinces had no illusions that certain sacrifices 
would be involved in their undertaking to shape the common destiny of the 
country. 

It was not at all certain, His Highness continued, that parliamentary demo- 
cracy was suited to the genius of the country and was superior to the system of 
Government that the Princes advocated. Parties in India, he ur^ed, should not 
ignore the facts as they existed. The Princes liistorically and traditionally were a 
basic factor of Indian existence. The States' issue was much more & tact than 
minority or other problems, which at their very best, were the products of political 
expediency. To pretend to ignore this fact or to brush the States aside airily as 
psrt and parcel of the Imi>crial British existence was to do both material 
and mental violence. It was all iho more surprising that it was done by apostles 
of non-violence. 

His Highness, proceeding, said that the Princes were and would continue to 
be leaders of their people, and they could not accept the claim of outsiders to 
self-appointed trusteeship of their people. They could not abrogate the functions 
that history, tradition and province haa entrusted to their care. 

In this connection, His Highness referred to the recent statement of Mr. C. 
Rajapalachariar that the States' problem was one for preliminary settlement subject 
to which the ideal of a Constituent Assembly was to be pursued. u So far”, he 
said, “this represents the only attempt at a constructive contribution towards the 
solution of the Indian States’ problem made by any leader from British 
India". 

In conclusion, the Maharaja said : “Some parties in India have claimed that 
no scheme thRt has not their consent should be deemed to be accepted by them. 
Lest the case of the Princes, who have an undoubted stake in the country go by 
default, it is our duty to reciprocate the same feeliug and record the same 
sentiment." 

The resolution was further supported and carried unanimously. 

Sir Bertrand Glancy , Political Adviser to His Excellency the Crown 
Representative, announced that the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner bad been duly elected Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor respectively for 
the next year. 

On the motion of the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Chamber recorded a 
resolution appreciating the services of the Jam Saheb to the Chamber and to the 
Princely Order, 


Admihistratiys Reforms 

The Chancellor (the Jam Saheb), in his concluding statement, referred 
to the question of Federation. Hs said that the Princes bad approached the 
question with the fullest sense of the rcsixmsibility which rested upon 
them. "Our attitude has not been, and will never be, one of negative 
obstruction, On the other band, we have always approached this question 
with an earnest desire, which we still cherish, to ensure the much-desired 
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unity in the constitutional structure of India.* Apart from other things, said 
the Chancellor, the political situation and the hostility in British India 
towards the States proved a decisive factor with the Princes. It was felt 
that the attitude of a large section in British India towards the Crown and 
the recent experience of organised subversive movements from British India 
against the States did not, in the existing circumstances, provide that basis 
which was essentisi fora closer union between British India and the States. 
As for the future, the Chancellor urged decal and statutory provision for the 
effective protection of the rights and interests of the States. 

Kef erring to administrative reforms in the States, the Chancellor explained 
that the decision in that matter rested with the individual Rulers and their 
Governments. But since defective administration in one State was likely to 
react ou other States, the matter was of general interest to them and had 
been receiving their earnest consideration. It wsa, however, obvious that the 
conditions varied in different StateB and therefore no exact pattern of 
administrative reforms or uniform pace of progress could be reasonably 
advocated for all the States. “Nevertheless, we neve come to the conclusion 
that the Rulers end the Governments of the States concerned should be 
invited to review their individual administrations, unless that had already 
been done. It is, however, gratifying to (earn in this connection that rule at 
law obtains practically throughout the States, and that constructive reforms 
and programmes of benefioent activity have already been introduced in various 
States and that further improvements in administration are in macgr oases 
receiving the active consideration of the authorities concerned with due .regard 
to local conditions and resources." 

Alluding to the proposal for the creation of Joint Services when email 
States in the same group were unable individually to maintain an adequate 
standard of administration, the 'Chancellor said that it was not impossible 
to reconcile the requirements Of Joint services, wherever essential, with due 
regard to the integrity of the States concerned. “It seems, however, a natural 
corollary that if any State has an .efficient administration and po wes ses both 
the resources and the willingness to maintain an adequate standard. It ehodld 
not be made to co-operate against its wishes in such joint services hi aider 
to vender joint administration convenient for other adjoining States with small 
revenues or inefficient administration,,” he added. 

His Excellency the Viceroy » adjourning the session Bine die, thanked 
the Rulers for the assistance rendered to him in conducting the proceedings of Iks 
Chamber. 


All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 

Standing Committee— Bombay— 10th. to 18th. February 1848 

rjtiscus’ Attitude Dbfloeed 

The Standing Committee of the AlMndis States’ Peoples’ Conference 
which had been meeting at Bombay for the last three daye, concluded ite 
sitting on the ISth. February 1940. The Committee issued a statement on the 
present situation. 

Dealing with the war crisis, the statement says, the Committee consi- 
dered the war crisis and pointed out the incongruity of Indian Rulem 

expressing support to the principle of democracy in Europe while maintaining 
“undiluted autocracy in their own States." The Committee declared that it 
was unable to accept the commitments of the Rulers regarding the war and 
urged them immediately to declare their acceptance of the objective of full 
responsible government in their States and give effect to this ia the largest 
possible measure in the immediate future. 

The Committee repudiated the claim of the Rulers to speak on behalf 

of the people of the States and took serious objection to the British 

Government taking shelter under trestles which were entered into between 
the East India Company and the then Rulers under special dimuesteMa 

and for using the States as instruments and permanent safqpmrds againe Mtefc 
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freedom and die spread of democraey in India. The Committee emphatically 
related the whole background of the theory and argument by which the 
Rulera attempted to defend “their autocracy and separate themselves from 
India’s progress.” The people of the States were no parties to the old treaties 
and they did not consider themselves bound by them. Nor would they 
recognise ahy new treaties or arrangements which limited their rights or came 
in toe way of India’s freedom. Tneir objective was full responsible govern- 
ment in toe States within the framework of an independent and united India 
and everything that militated against that objective had to be rejected. Thus 
no constitution or convention which made progress dependent on the will of 
the Ruler could be acceptable. The essential conditions that roust be observed 
were that the will of the people of the States must prevail in constitutional 
and other matter? that civil liberty must be maintained and that the rule of 
law must be established. 

The Committee had every wish to help in the peaceful settlement of tbe 
problem of the States and in any future arrangement to maintain the 
dignity of the Ruler ai a constitutional head. But the Committee could not 
agree to autocracy in any shape or form or to the will of the people of the 
States being overruled by their Rulers. 


The Baroda State Proja Mandal 

Sixteenth Session— Mehsara-27th. ft 28th. April 1940 
The Presidehtial Address 

The sixteenth session of the Baroda State Proja Mandal commenced at Mchaana 
on the 27th. April 1940 under the presidency of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel . 

Sardar Patel criticised the Reforms introduced in the State as highly 
reactionary and retrograde. He, however, advised the Mandal to contest the elections 
and seise the opportunity of demonstrating their hold over the people and offer all 
possible co-operation in beginning the new regime. 

Reviewing the important events that had taken place both inside and outside 
the Baroda State during the course of the year that had passed since he presided at 
Bhadran session of the Praja Mandal. Sardar Patel referred to the great loss suffered 
by the people of the Baroda State in the death of their late Maharaja. He 
congratulated the people as well as the State on the general reduction of 19 per 
cent in land revenue and the enclosing of the Dhaniyavi Shikarakhana which 
relieved the distress of peasants in 37 villages. He also referred to the relaxation 
of official control over local bodies and the giving of the right of election of 
non-official Presidents in District Boards. He congratulated the Praja Mandal on 
capturing all the District Boards, which was a clear demonstration of the people’s 
confidence which was reposed in the Mandat 

Reforms- is the State 

Sardar Patel next referred to the constitutional reforms introduced in the 
State which, he said, would have statisfied the people thirty years ago but not now. 
The franftise was very narrow and the composition of the Legislative Assembly 
was bo arranged as not to allow popular elements to form the majority. The 
powers given to the Legislative Assembly were also very restricted ana then there 
was no shadow of responsibility in the constitution. One member out of four 
members of the Executive was to be taken from non -officials but he might or might 
not be elected, and much less be responsible to the House. The Dewan whose 

E nrs of veto were almost unlimited was to preside in the House and even the 
ity President waa to be nominated. Thus the whole scheme of reforms was 
ly reactionary and retrograde and would come in for severe criticism, even from 
quarters friendly to the State. 

Advice to Oo-operate with New Regime 
The Sardar, however, advised the Praja Mandal to contest the elections and 
•rise the opportunity of demonstrating their bold over the people and offer all 
possible co-operation in beginning the new regime. He said that he would have advised 
a struggle if their late Maharaja was alive but he considered it inopportune and 
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wnwiae to initiate a struggle at the beginning of the new regime. If after the 
demonstration of the strength of the ]>t*o;>le in the elections it was found that the 
constitution could be expanded by working it, they would gladly work it, but if 
the reforms scheme worked as an obstacle in the course of their struggle for 
freedom, they would hare ao hesitation iu rejecting it. 

Referring to the question of minorities Sardar Patel said that it was 
unfortunate that the Muslim League had advised the Muslims to keep away from 
the Praja Mandat They would be glad if Muslims conki secure their just demands 
by keeping away from the l*raja Mandat Unfortunately the Muslims had evidently 
made an alliance with reactionary conservative and feudal elements in the country 
to obstruct the freedom of the country. They had an actual demonstration of it in 
Rajkot, where the League took pride in openly joining hands with the Stain and 
the Bhayats, in breaking the solemn agreement made by the Thakorc Salieb with his 
people. Before the settlement, no Muslim from the State had opposed the Pruja 
Mandal in the struggle ; in fact many had join* d it and gone to jail. The Muslim 
League came after the settlement was made. Mr, Ji ninth boasted with pride in the 
course of his recent tour of Kathiawar al>out his achievement in Rajkot. '11m 
Mussalmans were in no bettor position in Rajkot to-day. They suffered as much 
as the Hindus. 

The League and the State 

In Bhavnagar, said Sardar Pate ! , the Muslim League propaganda against the 
Praia Mandal had resulted in a deliberate attack on a processi«m at the time of his 
(Sardar Patel's) visit, which resulted in two deaths and 27 people being injured, in 
the subsequent trial, two Muslims were sentenced to death and about thirty were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. .Mr. .Tinnaii uttered no word of regret 
or sympathy for the victims of the riot but complained of the ‘injustice* done to 
the Muslims in Bhavnagar .Stare. 

Proceeding, Sar lar Patel observed that Mr. Jinnah’g latest fad of partitioning 
India, which was uot token seriously by anybody, was admittedly not intended to 
do good to Muslims. It hud excited enough communal bitterness and given a 
convenient handle to the Secretary of State for claiming before the world that he 
was justified in withholding freedom from India, though he wanted India to fight 
for the freedom of other countries. 


Resolutions — Second Day — 28th. April 1840 

Gonctitd noNAL Reforms 

The session concluded on the next day, the 28th. April, after passing the main 
resolution on constitutional reforms. 

The Mandal declared that Lhc reforms were reactionary and disappointing but 
decided to contest the elections to the Legislative Assembly with a view to demons* 
trating the hold of the Praja Mandal over the people. 

Baroda Riot Enquiry 

Another resolution passed by the Conference regie* ted the winding up of the 
Enquiry Committee appointed by the State after it had taken evidence in connec- 
tion with the riot which broke out iu Baroda City on January 20 last year when 
Sardar Patel visited it us President of the 1’raja Mandal. 

Mr. Patel Exhortation 

In the course of his concluding address, Sadar Patel exhorted the people to 
make the Praia Mandal as powerful a body in Baroda State as tho Congress was 
in British India. None could, he declared, withstand the rising tide of popular 

awakening. 

Sardar Patel congratulated the I'raja Mandal on passing the resolution on the 
constitutional reforms. The resolution, he said, was the acid test of their strength. 
There was no difference of opinion with regard to the reforms, Even the friends of 
the 8tate dared not say that they were adequate. They considered them as not 
befitting the Baroda State but he would not advise them to take a drastic step at 
the beginning of the regime of the new Ruler. They should give proof of uieir 
intentions to co-operate with the State and strengthen their organisation in order 
to get better reforms. 

Referring to the resolution urging the members of the Praja Mandal not to 
accept titles conferred by the State, Border Patel said that the conferment of titles 
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wai opposed to the spirit of democracy. When a constitutional at sobm other 
straggle was going od between the State and the people, the con ferment of titles by 
the State on popular leaders created misunderstanding. The State should be 
requested not to eoufer titles. 

The Sardar next referred to the resolution enjoining the members of the 
Han dal to wear Khadi and said that it was unfortunate to find only a few 
wearers of Khadi in the villages. Khadi was for the good of the villagers and the 
Praja Mandat should do vigorous propaganda in this connection. 

Concluding, Sardar Patel exhorted the audience to carry out the constructive 
programme laid down by the Congress in British India. They would attain the 
goal of responsible Government if they were determined to do ao. 

Mr. Dbsai’s Speech 

Addressing the Conference, Mr. Morarji DesaL former Minister of Revenue, 
Bombay, said that in their own interests, Rulers should make their subjects strong. 
Unbridled use of autocratic power would intoxicate and degenerate the beat of 
Rulers. It would be wise for the Rulers to give Responsible Government to their 
subjects. 

The session at this stage concluded. 



Educational Progress in India 


January— June 1940 



The Indian Science Congress 

Twenty seventh Session— Madras —2nd . January 19*0 

The Welcome Address 


H. E. the Governor of Madras, declared open on the 2nd. January 1940 the 
proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Session of the Indian Science Congress at the 
Senate House of the Madras University. 

Dewan Bahadur 8 . E. Ranganadhan, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Madras, welcoming the members of the Indian giience Congress and its 
distinguished President, on behalf of the Reception Committee and the Madras 
University, said that they were fortunate in that the extension of the term of 
office of His 'Excellency had enabled him to accept their invitation to oi>en the 
session of the Congress and he wished to convey the most cordial thanks to Uis 
Excellency for honouring them with his presence on the occasion. It was gratifying 
to note fiat since its establishment twenty-seven years ago, the Indian Science 
Congress had Bteadily grown in strength and in r ! ucnce and had attracted world- wide 
attention. The visit of a group of distinguished British and other Euro’ican 
scientists to this country on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Session of the 
Congress at Calcutta in 10II6 might be regarded as a notable recognition by the 
scientific world of the value of the great work which the Association was doing 
in India, To South India it wub a matter of some pride that l>r. It. L. Simonsen. 
a former Professor of Chemistry at the Presidency College, Madras, and un old 
colleague of his was largely instrumental in starting this great organisation. 

It was the fourth occasion on which the Indian Science Congress meets in 
Madras, Mr. Runganadhain continued, “and since the Cougress met here eleven years 
apo, considerable advance had been made by the University of Madras in the provi- 
sion of facilities for advanced study and research and the various departments 
concerned had already achieved notable success. ‘ Outside the University, several 
Government Institutions and Departments such r.s the Institute for Preventive 
Medicine, the Medical College, the Presidency College, the College for Veterinary 
Science and the Department of Fisheries had done most valuable work. Though, 
oom pared to provinces like Bengal, Madras come .late into the field of scientific 
research, she had made good progress in original work. In this connection he 
mentioned that Sir <3. V. Raman and the late Mr. Raman u jam had made '‘‘contri- 
butions of outstanding merit to scientific knowledge.” 

“Von ave meeting” Mr. Bunganadhan continued, “at a critical time not only 
in the history of our own country but iu the history of the whole world. The war 
wkbh has been started by some of the Central Euroi»ean powers shows how mere 
aewntific efficiency, unaccompanied by a corresponding progress in moral ideas, 
lends to a ruthless materialism and iust for power, wliich threaten the very founda- 
tions of omheatioa. It is true that neither science nor the scientist could be 
justly blamed tor thus state of affair*. But yet a great responsibility rests on men 
of scteooe to sen that their knowledge is nsed for the well-being of humanity 
rather than for its degradation and destruction. And vt is gratifying to And that 
aetontiats ham in recent years awakened to their responsibility in this matter. 
Moat dl |M wo doubt are acquainted with the work done by the Committee oa 
Science and its Social Marions instituted by the International Council of Scienti- 
fic Unban. With ha woiM-wide ottanmtion this CommRtee has undertaken the 
task of finding mi the nodal «gat£oaooe of the various branches of science in nil 
com* tries. Knowledge lor the sake of knowledge is, indeed, a great ideal, but it 
needs to be fiygiwwW by the newer ideal that all knowledge is for the eervioe 


Of MU." 

On theutBktorioe mda the Yiee-Chancdtor aatd, there was vast scope in India 
for the lefts onfrggjdaoae « adeatista. They could do a great deal to promote the 
todostrial n QjnafT r atina of Isfis aud the utHimrioa of the eonatxy's enormous 
wealth'ia raw awterisls They eoald show how eeieaee coaid be applied towards 
the alleviation of eofctog *m the nhtog of the standard of fina/To* people. 
While there was thos a grant weed to the ooaatry for exteneioa nod application of 
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overborne by the compulsion of dictated doctrine, they needed to train the rising 
generation in independent judgment ami to inculcate in them a passion for truth. 
The youth of the country should be made to learn that if they were to be worthy 
citizens of a truly democratic country, their miuds should be free from passion ana 
prejudice and that they should realise the importance not only of ideas but of 
facts. By inculcating the spirit of science, therefore they would be helping in 
promoting the intellectual and moral development of the people. 

“There is thus a vast field in India for the activities of your Association,” 
Mr. Runganadhan said, ‘and the Universities are proud of the work you are doing 
and would he willing to co-operate with you in all possible ways. If the financial 
support they have given to scientific research lins not been more generous, 
it is because of their limited resources and not because of any lack of 
appreciation of the value and importance of such work for the country. I trust 
it will be possible for an Association such as yours to suggest some scheme 
of co-ordination of the scientific activities in the country, so that even 
with our present resources we may be able to achieve better results. I realise that 
co-ordination of scientific work is not quite easy in a country like ours with its 
great distances and varying regional conditions. But yet something could be done 
in this direction by the co-operation of the Provincial Govern men ts, the Universities 
and important scientific bodies such ns yours. ] find from the abstracts received that 
you have a large number of papers to lie read before the sectional meetings. I am 
sure that many of them deal with problems of great importance to the country. I 
hope that as a result of yout deliberations scientific .work will be directed along 
carefully planned and fruitful channels, and will promote the welfare of the 
country.” 

Mr. Runganadhan then requested II is Excellency to declare the Congress open. 

The Governor’s opening Address 


If. E. Lord Ertkine spoke as follows, while declaring the Congress open : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is eleven years now since Madras 
was honoured in being chosen as the venue for the animal session of the 
Indiln Science Congress. I offer a sincere and cordial welcomo once again 
to the very eminent body of scientists whom the City now lias the privilege 
of entertaining, on the occasion of your twenty-seventh session. 1 associate 
myself, too, with the welcome from the University of Madras expressed by 
the Vice-Chancellor ; for your deliberations within the University precincts, apart 
from the academic lustre conferred, cannot but be of the greatest value and 
interest, in the intellectual contacts which will result. 

Indeed, the holding of this Congress in an educational centre like Madras 
does more than provide the opportunity for the reading of scientific papers and 
the diacasBiou of current scientific problems between groups of scientists. It is, 
besides, a very great stimulus to the efforts of research workers in the Presidency 
and to the advancement of scientific study in Universities and Colleges all ovei 


Booth India. 

The occupancy of the Presidential Chair at such a Conference is the prerogative 
of those of unusual attainments. It has been my good fortune to meet your 
President at this session previously on the occasion a little over a year ago who 
Prat Bahai lectured to a meeting of the Indian Academy of Sciences, and I hav. 
therefore, experience of his eruditon. 1 am sure that under his guidance the work 
of the session will be fruitful. ..... ... 

India has a legitimate right to be proud of the hi^h place which her scienti* 
have taken, in reeent years, in international academic circles. The number i t 
I ndian scientists whose work has won world-wide recognition has steadily increased, 
in particular, one may instance a considerable addition to the numbers of those 
who, like your President to-day, hold that signal distinction, the Fellowship of the 
Eoyal Society. 

By die courtesy of Prof, Salmi I have had access to the material of the 
i he is shout to deliver. The subject he has chosen ib both fascinating and 
iteu His paper, if 1 have understood it aright, is intended to portray the 
conditions obtaining at the opening of the Tertiary Era in the South 
Indian Peninsula and to show from a comparative examination of the flora and 
lama in the Deecan ares dial the volcanic period during which these particular 
t wen loaned falls within wl«at is known as the Eocene sge, and not in the 

Hesozoic period. Prof. Bahni has described his thesis as a 

of the subject, thereby indicating that he has relaxed the 
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rigours of purely scientific exposition and has unbent, for the benefit of a lay 
audience. Some volumes intended to convey scientific knowledge in popular form 
to the layman often succeed in producing nothing more than acute mental depres- 
sion. Allegedly non-technical descriptions often seem thoroughly abstruse to us and 
we can only guess at the tremendous background of scientific knowledge which the 
writing qr understanding of a purely technical treaties implies. I think you will 
find, however, that Prof. Sahni uas so clothed his material in lucid and interesting 
detail that the claim he makes will not be belied. 

Nor has your President been able to shun what is a very human failing (if 
I may call it so) among pure scientists. The search for Truth in the nature of 
things, which is the occupation of every research worker, is carried out in a world 
whose atmosphere seems queerly rarefied to more pedestrian intellects ; but the 
scientist is only human and cannot escape the urge to demonstrate that his pursuits 
have their practical value in everyday life. Bo too Prof. Sahni. His investigations, 
he tells us, are more than, the result of a mere wrangle between opposing schools 
of geologists, for in fact a knowledge of the positions of strata in the geologic 
time-scale assists the exploitation or the earth’s mineral wealth. 

But it is only a passing glance which we are given of the practical aspect of 
these investigations. True scientist as he is, Prof. Bahni regards the material 
application of his conclusions, to judge, at least, by the space he gives them, as of 
relatively secondary importance. 

On the other hand, it in no way derogates from the deep respect we have for 
our own men of science, qua scientists, that their labours, in modern times, have of 
necessity become directed progressively to a greater degree towards the material 
benefit of the race, in the fields of medicine, dietetics, mechanics, agriculture, 
geophysics, and so forth, and not solely to the pursuit of knowledge as such. 

But no one, 1 feel certain, can deplore more wholeheartedly than scientists 
themselves the conditions of international relationship during this century which 
here turned the prosecution of research more and more into that barren end 
abortive path, the creation of destructive armaments. The circle is a vicious one. 
In making war men are tempted to prostitute the creations of science to terrible 
and ignoble uses; and the spread of such conflicts demands further and mere 
extensive calls upon the services of the scientists, not only by the aggressors, Ijiit 
by those whose only aim is to protect themselves from such attacks. Let us 
fervently hope for a world order in which scientists need no longer be called upon 
to serve in this way. 

But I feel that I have sufficiently trifled with your impatience to hear Prof. 
Bahni’s address, and 1 shall conclude my preface accordingly. Before I do so, I 
would express my sincere hope that this session mav run its course to a successful 
conclusion and that its deliberations may result in the best advantage, not only to 
those who are participating, but also to the world of science in general. 

Thk Presidential Addrebs 

Professor Birbal Sahni, F.u.s., in the course of his presidential address said 

The student of science lives in a world of fragments. Nothing in that vast 
array of visible things that we call Nature appears to our restricted vision tm a 
complete picture. True Artist that He is, the Creator never reveals the whole of 
His design at once Dike the child with a jigsaw puzzle we try to piece together 
the fragments of the picture. , ^ 

Wahavc our moods, too, like the child. Sometimes we gaze wistfully at 
fragments of the universe fur beyond our reach. Sometimes we are bent upon a 
quest of the minute: a sort i f splitting process that is awe-inspiring in its 
endlessness, for as we probe deeper it unfolds to our wondering eyes systems 
within systems, worlds within worlds. Sometimes, again, we are engaged in the 
reverse process : of building up fragments into what we like to think is a 
piausihle whole. Not that we ever get at the real and complete whole ; nor 
ever shall. For none of us has even a fraction of all the pieces, and each has 

bis own way of putting together what little he has. 

To the onlooker, who alone holds the key, the seriousness with which we go 
about our little attempts must seem pitiable. For after all there can be only one 
real solution, one Truth. Some of us may boast that we nave got at that one 
Truth ; we only delude ourselves. None the less, curiosity lures us on, for there 
are few pursuits so absorbing as this study of fragments that we call Science. 

Yes, this is real Science, the Science of the original scieutiats, the seekers 
after Truth, 
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A4 times, in our search for the Truth, we come upon tilings we can make use 
of in a worldly way. And we know that some of these things we can use, as we 
him, for good or for evil. But if we are mere seekers after Truth, we care no more 
aboirt them but turn them over to others ; and out of this comes much that is 
good and noble and beautiful. But sometimes, alas, os we sec to-day. Greed comes 
to conflict with Truth, and the passion to rule harnesses Science to ignoble ends. 
For all that science may have done to civilise him. Man, it seems, can still be no 
lest of a brute than he was. In the lurid light of bap|>eningB wc see that civilisation 
is not the same thing as culture. 

But this is a sad digression which I had not intended for this occasion. My 
object this evening is to spend a brief hour with you in the contemplation of 
Nature. 

Less than six months ago the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science met unde** the presidentship of a renowed scientist. In his address at 
Dundee, Sir Albert Seward gave a vivid account of the way in which by a study 
of fragmeuts. such as samples of rocks and of the remains of plants preserved in 
them as fossils, he was able to visualise n scene in the wcBt of Scotland at the 
dawn of the Tertiary era. As a pupil 1 feci tempted to follow his example, and 

to attempt a reconstruction of an Indian Beene at about the same period of the 

earth’s history. 

But I would ask you to bear with me if I seem at times to be telling a fairy 
tale. For at this distance of time we can only sec a dim outline of the world as 
it was, and the exact language of science is ill suited to the description of visions. 

Competent authorities place the dawn of the Tertiary era between sixty 
and seventy million years ago. It is the birth of a new era in a very real 

sense. Stupendous forces, surging in the womb of the earth, had already 

caused gigantic rifts in the crust, and these rifts nre gaping out into oceans. 
From smaller fissures in the crust, molten rock is now pouring forth in 
repeated floods of lavA which will cover millions of square miles of land and 
sea. Vast areas are being converted into desert by showers of volcanic ebIi. 
A new type of landscape develops, with high volc anic plateaus as a dominant 
feature. The face of the earth is rapidly changing. She puts on a more modern 
garb of vegetation ; the land, lakes and rivers become |»eopled by creatures more 
familiar to us. Still there is no Bign of man. But the stage is being set for his 
arrival. For this critical period foreshadows the birth out of the sea, of the 
mightiest mountains of the world, and the heaving bosom of the earth, somewhere 
to the north of India, which ib to be the cradle of man. Such was the Eocene 
age : it was literally a “dawn of the new.” 

Early History op the Deccan 

To arrive at our early Tertiary scene in India we can cither work backwards 
from the present, or approach it from a still earlier past and try to appreciate the 
setting in which that scene was laid. I prefer the latter course, although for a 
few moments it will take us far behind the period with which we are specially 
concerned. For we shall have to go back to a time, at least three hundred million 
years ago, when neither the Atlantic nor the Indian Ocean was yet born. 

Opinion is by no means agreed even u|>ou the broad distribution of land and 
sea prior to the Tertiary era. But according to a theory now generally associated 
with the name of Professor Wegener, who died a hero’s death in Greenland a 
few years ago in the pursuit of Science, all the land areas of the globe were once 
directly united together into one world continent The two Americas lay much 
farther to the east, while Europe and Africa lay further west, than at present. 
Greenland, Iceland and the British Isles were all much closer together and were 
wedged in between Canada and Scandinavia. South America fitted into the great 
angle in the west coast of the African continent. Australia and Antarctica lay 
dose np against the south-eastern coast of Africa, with the southern tip of India 
in contact with Madagascar and wedged in between the African and Australian 
blocks. At this remote period the South Pole was somewhere in Cape Colony. 

At intervals during a period of several hundred millions of years disruptive 
forces of unthinkable magnitude have caused ever widening fissures in the crust. 
The Great Rift Valley of Africa is believed to be one of the youngest of these 
fissures, still in the making. The Red Sea rift has now become two hundred 
miles wide ; the Atlantic rift is already an ocean. And thus, like icebergs breaking 
off by the formation of crevasses from the snout of a glacier, or from the edge 
of an ice-sheet that has spread out to sea, the continental blocks a re supposed 
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to have drifted away into their present positions. But these continental movements 
have not been all movements of separation. They have also brought into contact 
with each other land blocks formerly sundered by the ocean. 

Here in Madras we stand at the eastern edge of one of these blocks which, 
according to Wegener, 1ms drifted— and perhaps still drifting— north-eastwards 
from its former position in the southern hemisphere. To the north of it formerly 
lay the great Tethys Hea which once separated it from the main Asiatic mass. 
The Asiatic block, in turn, 1ms moved south-west, towards India. As the two 
great latfd masses approached each other narrowing down the width of the 
intervening sea, parts of the ocean iloor were caught up as betweeu the jaws 
of a gigantic vice, and they have been squeezed, crumpled and uplifted into the 
chain of the Himalayas. 

A Primeval Landscape 

By far the greater part of the Indian peninsula is made tip of rocks that 
have solidified from a molten state. Hut the igneous activity which these rocks 
indicate took place in distinct )>eriod3 t separated from each other by a spaa of time 
of which no adequate estimate is yet possible. 

The cftsicin and southern portion of the peninsula (shown red in geological 
maps) forms one of tho most ancient land surfaces of the globe. Parts of it are 
believed to belong to the primeval crust of our planet as it first copied and 
condensed from a gaseous or liquid mass. 

From time to time other molten rocks from the interior have burst through 
this crust and solidified in the cracks, forming thick sheets or walls cutting 
across the older rocks. The early convulsions of the earth while she was young 
are still recorded in the complex folds into which these archaic rocks have been 
thrown. Over large arcus the original rocks have been fractured by earth 
movements or so badly crushed and altered that we can no longer tell their 

mode of origin. 

This was the kind of primitive landscape on which, long afterwards, life 

first originated (in water) and on which the stratified crust of the earth was laid 
down. With the passage of time, the greater part of this crust has worn away. 
And the old surface litis again been laid bare. But portions of the strata still 
remain, protected in deep trough* like hollows in the old river basins, the Mahanadi, 
the Godavari, and the Narbada, and in a string of outlying patches along the 
east coast, from Tiichinopoly ns far ns Cuttack. These deposits were laid down 
chiefly in lakes and livers, but partly also in shallow seas that flooded the land 
from the north and east. The wculth of evidence these strata contain tells of 
great changes of climate and of a long succession of floras and faunas that lived 
on the vast southern continent of which India once formed an iutegral part. 

Except for these temporary inclusions of the sea, the plateau of the Deccan has 
remained a land area, so far ns we know, ever since the original crust was formed. 

We have seen that the eastern and southern parts of the peninsula are 

composed mostly of rocks of great antiquity. Similar rocks, in fact, form the 
foundations of all the continental blocks, the eroded tops of the ancient mountains 
often projecting through rocks of more recent date. The Nilgiris and the Palni 
and Annaiuului Hills arc composed of large domelike masses of semi*molteu rock 
which have heaved up the overlying crust and have later been exposed by the 
denuding action of rain and livers. These primeval hills usually have rounded, 
undulating outlines. Occasionally an isolated dome uses suddenly out of the 
alluvial plain, ’there it Blands, like a petrified sentinel of ihe hoary past, with 
his face obliterated and his feet buried in the dust of ages. 

Through untold aeons of 'time, Nature has carved this ancient surface 
into fantastic shapes. Great masses of rock sometimes lie uneasily perched 
one on top of another in threatening piles, like dilapidated towers. Vast areas 
are strewn with enormous weathered blocks lying in utter confusion, as if 
a great city, where ouly giants roust have lived, bad been laid in ruins. 
Occasionally a huge sphere of granite lies precariously poised on the rounded 
back of a hill aa if one could, with a mere push, send it hurtling down 
the hill side. A later day has seen the haudiwork of man superimposed upon 
Nature's in Bculpturcd epics like those at Mahabalipuram- unsurpassed in the 
grandeur of their conception or in the depth of devotion that inspired them. 

The Deccan Tra^ Country 

Very different is the landscape in the central and western puts of the Deccan, 
coloured green, by convention, in all geological maps. This is modi younger 
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ground, for as we step over from the red pert of the map to the green, we traverse, 
it i single bound, a vast span of geological time : i« most places the newer rocks 
seat directly upon the eroded surface of the old foundations* Abruptly we ars 
transported into a new era of the earth's history. In fact we have arrived at' the 
dawn of the Tertiary. After a long period of quiescence the volcanic energy, pent 
up in the interior of the earth is now bursting forth in floods of lava on a scale 
never witnessed before or since. 

Delegates to this Congress who have travelled here from the north by way of 
Bombay or Nagpur must have noticed the long, low, ilat- topped hills which 
dominate the scenery over the greater part of the country drained by the Narbada 
and Tapti and by the upper reaches of the Godavari and Krishna rivers. The same 
type of scenery extends into Kathiawar and Cutch. and for at least two hundred 
miles north of the Narbada. Crossing the Western Ghats from Bombay to Poona 
the railway climbs up through gorges cut through a series of terraces at different 
levels, like the remnants of a gigantic staircase. These terraces are the exposed 
surfaces of successive sheets of lava which were poured out at interval, during a 
period that must have extended through many thousands of years, and which on 
the west coast were piled up to a thickness of six to ten thousaud feet. 

Deccan before Eruptive Period 

With the fragmentary data at hand let ns try to picture the geography of the 
Deccan during the Cretaceous epoch which preceded tins era of Are and devastation. 
The south-east coast is flooded by n shallow sea, teeming with life, from 
Trichinopoly as far as Pondicherry. The name sea stretches north-eastwards into 
what is now the province of Assam, for similar types of fossil shells have been 
found in the two regions. Near U tut nr we may pick up fossil timber, riddled with 
holes made by extinct types of wood boring molluscs. The shells of the creatures 
still lie in their burrows, petrified, within the wood: the logs must have drifted 
down an cast-flowing river into an estuary or lagoon a hundred and fifty miles 
south of Madras. 

The northern sea has also overflowed the land, in the region of the lower 
Narbada. But the fauna here is very different, because the burrier of the plateau 
cuts it off from the southern sea. The northern fauna is more allied to the 
European— in fact the same oceau stretches on one side into Europe and ou the 
other as far as Tibet and China. 

But of our western coast at this period there is no evidence: either India has 
not yet split away from Africa: or what seems more likely, it has brought away 
with it a large tract of land which lies to the west. By the sinking of this tract 
the gulf between India and Africa will widen out into the Arabian Boa, isolating 
our triangular island of the Deccan which, like a gigantic raft that has been out 
adrift, will continue on its long journey to the north-east. 

Amongst the denizens of the land, dinosaurs abound in the forests of the 
Central Provinces. Many of them belong to types peculiar to India but, strangely 
enough, they have their nearest relatives among the dinosaurs of Madagascar 
and South America: there must still be some land connection left that allowed these 
reptiles to in term ig rate. But they are rapidly running out their race. The last of 
the Indian dinosaurs lie buried in the La met a beds near Jabalpur and at the village 
of Pisdura near W&rora, to the south-east of Wardha. 

Dawn of Tertiary Era 

We are now approaching the end of the Mesozoic era. The old southern 
continent is breaking up. The gulfs widen. The same sea that washes the northern 
shores of the Deccan receives the rivers that drain parts of Egypt, France, Belgium 
and Euglaud. It also laps the shores of Mexico in the far west. In the far east, 
it sweeps southwards, past Borneo. This is the equatorial ocean of the time, the 
birth place of the great mountain ranges of the world io the era that is to come. 

It is over such a scene os this that the Tertiary era dawns, with the lurid 
light of volcanic outbursts. There are indeed no volcanoes in the familiar, Veauvian, 
sense. The lava wells up quietly through fissures in the earth. But theae tears* 
are hundreds of yards wide aud stretch for miles across the country, with esooimA 
cracks branching off to right and left, all brimming with the fiery liquid. In the 
Raiptpla hills near Broach, in Cutch, Kathiawar and other parte of western India, 
some of these old fissures can still be recognised, with the lava solidified inside 
them in the form of wails or dykes. 
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The Deccan lavas, being rich in iron, are of a specially fluid kind that takes 
long to set. They flow almost like wster, filling up hollows in the land and 
spreading rapidly in horizontal sheets, corering miles of country before they harden 
Into the hualt or “trap” rock that is familiar to us. In its devastating march the 
"fiery deluge” bakes up the soil and consumes all surface vegetation. The very 
earth is on fire. 

Pools and tarns begin to seethe as the lava flows over them. Here and there 
a stream is dammed up and collects its waters in a temporary lake till it finds or 
makes a new channel, or the lake itself is covered up by another eruption. The 
bigger rivers, not so easily blocked, manage to keep their old course, gradually 
cutting their way through any lava flows that might cross their path. But the erup- 
tions contiuue from time to time, and from place to place over an enormous area, 
originally perhaps half a million square miles from Rajahmundry to Cutch and from 
near Dharwar almost as far as Jhausi, piling sheet upon sheet of molten rock and load- 
ing the old foundations under a plateau thousands of feet thick. Even after the conti- 
nuous erosion of millions of years the Deccau traps still cover an area of 200,000 square 
miles, and you can travel all the way from Nagpur to Bombay, a distance of five 
hundred miles, without ever 'Stepping off the volcanic rocks. Their abrupt ending 
along the west coast, where they arc thickest and form the great scarp of the 
Western Ghats, leaves us no real measure of their original extension into the tract 
of land that foundered into the Arabian fc!ea. 

It is difficult to tell where, in the enormous area of the Deccan traps, this igneous 
activity first began. The traps of the Nagpur-Chhindwara region were certainly 
among the earliest to be poured out and so far as we* know at present, the highest 
flow of the series is to be seen on Malabar Hill and at Worli in Bombay. It appears 
the vulcanicity began iu the eastern parts of the Deccan and gradually spread to 
the west. 


The lava flows vary in thickness from a few feet to as much as a hundred. 
As one flow overlaps another, it seals up the old fissures, and any later eruptions 
have to force their way up through the entire pile. There is a tremendous outburst. 
A fresh crack has been rent open, or an old one has split wider. The yawning 
mouth of Hell roars with thunder, and hurls fire and smoke and ashes miles up 
into the sky, as if spitting curses on Heaven itself. 

The ash cornea down again, raining upon the lava still hot round the fissures, 
perhaps arising a mound here and there ; or it extends the desolate waste by bury- 
ing under its weight any fresh vegetation farther afield. Beds of volcanic ash 
abound in many parts of Western India, specially round Poona and Mahabaleshwar. 
There must be an eruptive centre in the vicinity. 

If a lake or river happens to be near by, the ash settles down on the water, 
forming a sort of volcanic sediment in which the creatures living there find a 
speedy grave. 

But it ia au immortal grave. For, through a process that is still largely a 
mystery to us, the bodies of these plants and animals become imperishably 
preserved. Particle for particle, cell for cell, the plant tissues are replaced by 
■iliea derived from the aah, or from a lava flow that may have overwhelmed the 
lake ; and in the end we are left with an exact replica of the original in hard, 
indestructible silica. 


Thiels not a mere esat or an impression of the external features of the planL 
.but a petrifaction in the strict sense, which you may cut into thin sections and of 
which you may examine under the microscope the minutest details of the anatomy. 
The preservation of the tissues is sometimes so perfect, and the resemblance with 
the tissuea^of modem plants is so complete, that while engrossed in their investi- 
gation in He laboratory we are apt to forget that -we are dealing with forms of 
plant life that existed fifty or sixty million years ago. 

Partly with the heat of the lava, but largely through the aetion of percolating 
minerals, the entire bed of the lake becomes hardened into a rock that nogs under 
this hammer like a piece of steel. Embedded in the mud and atilt are also the 
remains of many land plants, or the bones oi animals living on the banks, that may 
have been carried down by a stream. Thus we may have a whole flora and faun* 
seated up in a bed of volcanic ash, or in lake and river deposits interbedded be* 
tween sheets of lava. 

JPrq f, 8 ohm then described in brief the life in the Deccan Trap period and 
the results of study by geologists of the fossil flora of the North-eastern part of the 
Deocan imp country. 
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Age of the Deccan Lavas 

For deciding the question of the age of the Deoean traps, Frof. Sahni went 
on to say, it is perhai* unfortunate that so many of the plants are new to science 
ami confined to this country ; but. of course, they have an interest of their own. 
For the rest, you will have noticed that from what we know of the geological 
history of the stone worts, the fungi, the waterferns and particularly of the palms, 
which formed such a vast proi*ortion of the flora, everything seems to point to a 
Tertiary age. What is more, the fishes and the crustaceans, too, scciu to fall into 
line with the plants. 

Concluding, Frof. Sahni said : Thus the chances are that the whole of this 
imposing thickness of thousands of feet of igneous rock was injured out within the 
relatively short interval of the Eocene |*eriod. Quite probably this terrible drama 
of tire and thunder was only a brief episode of the very earliest part of the Eocene. 
The thickness of a stratum is hy itself no measure of rime. For after all it would 
not take long for n lava ll«»w a hundred feet thi«*k to be poured out like a flood 
from a fissure vulcnno, on>*c it came to business. It is the deposition of the re- 
latively tiiiu sedimentary beds during the quiet intervals that must have taken 
up most of the time of the Dcccun trap period. 

The conclusion that the Deccan twa were poured out at the dawn of the 
Tertiary era and not at the close of the Mesozoic, brings them into line with other 
vast outpourings of K J -cue lavas ; for example, those that now cover at least. 

»)J square miles of the north-western Tuned Suites and the equally widespread 
lavas of the old Thulrau continent (but once united the Western Isles* ot Scotland 
with Iceland, Greenland and oilier Artie lands. 

He fore 1 close l ought to say tbn' this idea of the Tertiary ngc <»f the Deccan 
traps is hy no means a new one. Indeed, ii is over a hundred years old, for it 
was first put forward, so far as I know, by Malcolmsou in 1S'57 ; and it was re- 
peatedly expressed hy ilislop and others in the middle of last century. In later 
years the question has been discussed and redisc ussed hv so many, -and from so 
many different angles, that we could hardly see the wood for the trees, Bur the 
pioneers were right, as they so often are. They worked with a clean state and. us 
we all know, a clean slate is a very useful thing. 

But the pioneer geologists were right also for another reason. They did not 
despise the mute but eloquent testimony of tlic plants that suffered the fiery ordeals 
of the dawn of the Tertiary era. For, as the first flashes from the fissure volcanoes 
flared up on the eastern horizon, the stalwart Palm said to the little A:olla : 

This lurid light is not a sunset glow— 

It is the herald of a morn. 

And the fact is that this was the dawn of a new era : for, look at the number 
of Eocene genera of plants and animals that survive to this day. 

We hive now seen the contrast between the red part of the map and the 
green. Between the two lies a vista of time stretching back through wellnigh two 
thousand millions of years. But man, a recent creature of the earth, has united 
them in one poem of duty to his Creator : if the foundation rocks of the south 
have given us Mahabalipuram aud the Seven Pagodas, the Deccan traps have given 
us Ajauta and Ellora. 


The National Institute of Sciences 

Fifth Annual Meeting— Madras— tad. January It 40 

The Presidential Address 

The Fifth Annual General Meeting of the National Institute of Sciences of 
India was held on the 2nd. January 1140 in the North-Eastern Lecture Hall of the 
Medical College. Madras, Brevet-Colonel R. N. Chopra f President, was In the 
chair. After the admission of Fellows to the Institute under the rules governing 
such admission. Prof. S. P, Agharkar, Secretary, p r ese n t ed the annual report 
and it waa adopted. 

The report showed that at the and of the year there were 165 Ordinary 
Fellows And 21 Honorary Fellows. Cot Sir Arthur Olver was appointed to 
repreeent the National Institute at the Seventh International Congress of 

83 
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Genetice to be held at Edinburgh. A. M. Heron, Prof. B. Sahni and Mr. 
D. N. Wadia were appointed ddegatea to the 18th International Geological 
Coogrese to be held in London in 1910, 

The President then delivered hie addreu . 

In the course of his address Bt-Col. Chopra reviewed tbs work of the Institute 
during the past year. As a result of a symposium on “Coal in India** organised by 
Dr. 0. S. Fox, at the last general meeting, he said, a resolution urging the necessity 
for the formation of a Fuel Research Board in India was passed and he hoped 
that the Government would take practical steps for the formation of a Board and 
the protection of the highly important coal industry of the country. A 
committee was appointed during the year to consider the replies received in 
connection with the questionnaire on Science and its social relations— a work 
which the Institute had undertaken to do on behalf of the Government of India. 

Continuing, Bt.-Col. Chopra pointed out that the grants given by the 
Government of India and the various Universities were not suilicient for the 
work which the Institute had to carry out. Unfortunately, it had not been 
poieible to get any grants from any of the Provincial Governments so far 
and he would again appeal to all of them for generous financial support. 

The Institute was founded to fill an urgent need, keenly felt by scientific 

workers all over India, for a body which could co-ordinate the work of 
various scientific societies, institutions and Government scientific departments 
and services throughout the country. Since its foundation in 19.35, the Council 
of the Institute had left no stone unturned to further this programme. India, 
fortunately, was richly endowed by nature with all that any country could 
possibly need. While primarily an agricultural country, with extensive agri- 
cultural and forest lands, it also had very rich resources of various minerals 
on which depended the highly industrialised life of the present day. Its 

resources in tne way of cool and water power were also very extensive. 
These resources, agricultural, mineral and i>ower, had not been developed for 
want of a systematic policy of industrialisation and naturally India stood very 

low in the list of industrialised countries of the world. 

Research Facilities Inadequate 

After referring to the effect of the present war on India, Bt.-Col. Chopra 
urged the necessity for the proper planning and organisation of scientific 
research in India. He also reviewed the progress of general end scientific 
education in the country and in particular referred to the research facilities 
provided in recent years by governmental and oilier agencies. With all these, 
he said the facilities for teaching and research in various sciences were still 
very limited and it was therefore a matter of real pride that in spite of 
these handicape Indian students of science had during the short period of a 
little over a quarter of a century justified their capacity for original investi- 
gation. In the words of Lord Rutherford,, they ought to enter on the third 
phase, namely, scientific research should now be applied for solving the 
industrial problems of the country. 

Bl-Col. Chopra next gave a brief summary of how the British Govern- 
ment had contributed to the promotion and organisation of industrial and 
agricultural research after the last war in Britain, and said that very import- 
ant national organisations had been built up for the investigation and 
application of science to various problems connected with the daily life 
of the people and the natiou’s industry as a whole. Lord Ruther- 
ford had, in his address last year, pointed out that in a large country like 
India, where the resources anti needs of the different Provinces were very 
varied, IT was essential for efficiency that the organisation of research should 
be on national rather than on provincial lines. His plea was for the 
foundation of a National Research Council in India on tha lines of the body 
which aver ainae its constitution bad been rendering such useful service in 
Great Britain. Industry had rightly been styled as the basis of national 
prosperity and it was therefore necessary that every resource should be used to 
facilitate its progress. In this connection, research was of the utmost importance 
and be expressed the hope that work of the National Planning Committee would 
prove valuable in toying down the lines for the future development of the country. 

Agency for Coordination 

Giving the outlines of a scheme for developing an organization in India 
to ptoa end co-ordinate research so as to avoid wastage both of talent and 
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fund*, preclude duplication, employ the available scientific personnel to the 
best advantage, and, finally, to arrange for the training of a much larger 
number of research personnel to supply the needs of the developing industry, 
BL-Col. Chopra said : 

''Starting from the top, I consider it absolutely essential that there should 
be a separate department of the Central Government corresponding to the 

Department of Industrial and Scientific Research in Great Britain. It should 
be staffed by scientists with administrative experience and not by civilian 

administrators. The Department should have an Advisory Council, the National 
Research Council, constituted on the lilies of tltc Research Councils of other 
countries for planning and co-ordinating research, to promote and develop not 
only scientific but industrial research in the country, and finally for devising 
ways and means to make India indfependeut, so far as possible, of foreign 
imports by a well- planned survey snd development of its economic resources. 
It is only then that it would be possible for this country to sssume its 
right place among the industrially developed countries of the world. With a 

view to harnessing Science in the service of Industry, the protiosed Depart- 

ment and its Advirory Council will also have to explore ways and means for 
extending the existing machinery of scientific education in the country, from 
the school to the university stage, develop applied scientific training and 
research, and finally to see that research, whether in pure or applied sciences, 
is undertaken with a definite end in view and not only as a means for sell- 
glorification. ” 

India as Emporium of Drugs 

Dealing next with his work in connection with the medicinal snd toxic 

properties of the different plants in India, Bt.-Col, Chopra said that this work 
should interest them from the scientific and economic point of view. Further, the 
significance of the lar^e numbers and wide prevalence of plants toxic to man, 
livestock and insects had not so Lit been fully appreciated in this country and vast 
as the vegetable resources of this country were, they were not Wing properly 

exploited to the best advantage of the people. After a general survey of the 
climatic condition of India, the general fcaturra of Indian vegetation and the 

relationship of Indian flora to other floras. Ut.-Col w Chopra said that there were 
more than 700 important fodder plants including about 200 species of valuable 

fodder gross. More than 2,UtU plants, out of a total of about 11, UX) species found 
in India, were stated to have mcdc-inal properties of some description or other and 
were enumerated in the literature id indigenous medicine. Nearly threefourths of 
the drugs mentioned in the British ami other Pharmacopoeias grew in a state of 
nature and others could be easily f.iuwn. Indeed, this country was a veritable 
emporium of drugs. If these resources could ho utilised and the finished products 
manufactured, treatment of many diseases could be brought within the means of the 
Indian masses whose economic condition was unfortunately of a very low order. 

Collectors of medicinal drugs growing in a state of nature, and tike preseut and 
prospective cultivators, Bt.-Col. Chopra continued, should War in mind certain 
factors to be considered in order to obtain the standard product. There was a good 
deal of variation in the active principles in the different parrs of a plant and in 
different seasons in the same part of the plant. Even the same part ami at the sane 
time of the year showed remarkable variations in the contents of its active 
principles. He had often observed in the course of his work that plants collected 
at the proper time, when the active principles had reached maturity and were at 
their maximum, gave very effective results while the same plants when collected 
under other conditions were utterly useless. Conditions for the collection of drugs 
in the case of plants under cultivation were more favourable and strict control 
over various factois could be exercised with greater ease than was the case with 
plants growing in a state of nature. .. . , 

“Intimately connected with the study of medicinal plants," continued Bt-Col. 
Chopra, “is the problem of poisonous plants, but till recently little attention has 
been paid to this study in this couutry. They contain chemical constituents which, 
if introduced into the oody of an animal in relatively small quantities, act deleter!- 
ouely and may cause serious impairment of bodily functions or e veil death. They 
injure the basic live principle, the protoplasm, of the cells of which the animal 
body is built up. They aie ordinarily called poisonous plants, and ai*rt from the 
utilisation of their potent proj>erties in the treatment of diseases to alleviate the 
sufferings of man and animals, there appeari to be no doubt that they arc a source 
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of great menace in India through poisoning of livestock. ft is a matter of rmet 
that no systematic attempt has been made in India so far to investigate them 
plants on scientific Hues with a view to devising means wbert&y this menace conkl 
be controlled. 

* With a view to -combating this menace, and as a natural corollary to the 
study of medicinal plants, the study of poisonous plants of India has been 
undertaken at the School of Tropical Medicine during recent years. This work 
has brought out some outstanding features of the problem which 4md not been 
hitherto appreciated in India. About 70U poisonous species belonging to over 00 
families of flowering plants are known. In the case of the majority of plants, 
poisonous properties are only suspected but have not been substantiated by chemical 
analyses and pharmacological experimentation. This is now being done. A 
thorough and comprehensive study ot all these plants, however. kouM mean 
sustained work for many years and perhaps for several generations. Another 
asjiect of these plants which will repay study concerns those which Lave insecticidal 
and insect reiiellcnt projierties. Losses inflicted upon India by insects are enormous 
and at a moderate estimate arc calculated at 2.UKJ million rupees annually and 
over a million and a half of human lives. The finding of cheap insecticides for 
the diverse needs of agriculture, destruction of household pests, prevention of 
vectors of such diseases as malaria and many others borne by insects, commensurate 
with the limited means of great masses in Lidia are important problems to which 
little attention has been juiid till recently. Vegetable insecticides are preferable 
to mineral ones, as these are less deleterious to man and other warm-blooded 
animals generally, and as they arc also less harmful from the point of view of 
agriculture. Lists of the possible insecticidal and insect repellent plantB growing 
iu India, and of reputed fish poisons some of which may also act as insecticides 
have been prepared.” 

Proceeding, Bt.-Col. Chopra said : 

u One of the chief difficulties in connection with our work on medicinal and 
poisonous plants has been the proper identification of the material to be investigated. 
The descriptions of plants given in the literature on indigenous medicine are 
meagre and vague and tiiis has resulted in considerable confusion. Descriptions 
alone are not always sufficient for settling disputed questions and recourse to actual 
specimens is often absolutely necessary. With a view to combating this state 
of affairs it waB considered desirable to collect authentic specimens of all the 
plants with alleged medicinal or toxic proj*crtics and after pro]>er identification 
preserve them for the purpose of comparison. This work has progressed and it 
has been possible to collect 6,000 speci men sheets of about 1.0JO species. About 
QUO species have yet to be obtained to complete the collection of all the known 
medicinal and poisonous plants growing in India. 

Classification of Plants 

“With the advance of knowledge of the chemistry and pharmacology of 
plants, it appears to be certain that some correlation exists between the botanical 
classification of plants, their chemical constitution and physiological properties, 
and one is frequently struck with the remarkable resemblance exhibited by closely 
allied plants in inis respect. An ideal classification of plants would be the one 
which in addition to satisfying botanical criteria broadly provides ail index to the 
nature of their chemical constituents and physiological properties. With our 
existing knowledge this is not possible. The very fact that sonic of the families 
and genera as at present understood, are quite homogeneous in fhis respect, 
however, met# a ray of ho|ie that after all the problem is not mi difficult as it 
appears at first sight. I do hope that botanists, chemists and pharmacologists 
will collaborate in evolving a natural system of classification based on their 
combined efforts.” 

After citing a few examples of some families and genera to show the marked 
resemblances between their botanical, chemical and pharmacological a«|iects, 
BL-Col. Chopra said that the brief review of the relationship which seems to 
exist between the botanical classification and the chemical and physiological 
characteristics of medicinal and joisonous plants should prove sufficient to show 
that in many of the families and genera these characteristics show a marked 
degree of correlation. He hoped that further work would produce increasing 
evidence of this relationship. The botanical characters, chemical consiituente 
and properties exhibited by plants were all the results of organic evolution and 
a natural classification must embrace all these three aspects. There wee, however, 
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ad dement of disturbance in the esse of plants. Climate, seasons, soil, cultivation, 
et&, had pfewsatdly affected then chemical composition and hence their physiological 
characteristics, and it was for this reason also that closely related plants differed 
in their pharmacological properties. 

‘Collaboration between botanists, chemists, pharmacologists and agriculturists 
in- work of the type indicated in a country such as India,'* Bt-Col. Chopra 
concluded, "is pregnant with possibilities which should not only be of very great 
scientific and academic interest, but also prove of gieat practical importance to 
the country from the economic point of view." 


The Indian Political Science Conference 

8eeond Session— Lahore— 2nd. January 1940 

Governor’s Opening Address 

The second session of the Indian Political Science Conference waa held at 
Lahore on the 2nd. January 1940 under the presidency of Dr. Promotho Nath 
Bauer jea . Inaugurating the session, H . E. Sir Henry Craik. the Governor of the 
Punjab said 

“I should like to ask you wh&t parallel you can find in past history to the 
position which I hold to-day of a Provincial Governor under tne new constitution." 

His Excellency said, ' The only parallel which 1 can find it drawn not from 
the field of politics, but of drama. For the Provincial Governor seems to me to 
resemble very closely that familiar figure of Greek tragedy, the Lent ex machina— 
the god who, when the dramatist had allowed his characters to get themselves into 
an inextricable tangle from which no human agency could devise an issue, appeared 
suddenly on the stage with a flash of lightning and a clap of thunder, and with a 
few peremptory commands brought order out of the chaos in which the plot had 
become involved. Similar, 1 fancy, is the role for which Provincial Governors were 
cast by the authors of the new Constitution, though (brluiiatcly in this province I 
have not yet been called upon to assume it, and I sincerely hope I never shall be." 

His Excellency reminded the audience that those who, iu modern timet, have 
been acclaimed by various writers na the nearest approach to Plato’s pniloapher 
lings are first, the present rulers of Soviet Uussia and secondly, “the members of 
my own service. I leave it to you to judge which are the worse and which have 
contributed roost to human happiness or unhappiness. But I am sure you would 
not wish to be in either company". 

Continuing, Sic Henry said, “Though we do not wish to see the devotees of 
political science invested with supreme political power and authority, we equally 
do not wish to see you withdraw from the world into a remote philosophic seclusion 
and washing you? hands of practical utlhiis. devote yourselves entirely to pure 
theory.” lie concluded, “I hope 1 am not wrong in thinking that the very fact that 
in the last two years you have started these annual political science conferences is 
itself proof that you have despaired of the practical world of the politician and still 
retain the desire to discover and propagate the right ideas for its betterment." 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address, Dr. Promotho Nath Banerjea said : — 

One of the objects with whi-h the Indian Political Science Association waa 
started task year was to bring together students of political science and persona 
engaged in the active pursuit of politics. Our Association seeks to bridge the gulf 
between politicians ana political theorists. But the application of this principle of 
bridging gulfs may be extended to other spheres of thought and action. In India, 
the divergences are so many and so great that it may perhaps be found useful to 
consider to what extent this principle may be applied to the existing political 
situation of the country. Therefore, I take this topic as the subject of my brief 
discourse at this Conference. 

Functions of Government and Parties 

Coming to purely political issues we find that differences of opinion exist in 
India aa in other countries in regard to the functions of govern ncut, though thaw 
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*re of less vital importance here than elsewhere. The idea of an all-embracing, 
all-pervading fitate baa never found favour in this country. Oowrv^bluer band, 
the view that the functions of government should be restricted only to tbe mainten- 
ance of external security and internal order is considered to be extremely inadequate. 
The State will have to play a very important part in the development of the politi- 
cal, economic, "and social life of the people, but it will be desirable for it to adopt 
a policy of non-intervention in regard to questions like religion, culture, and 
lanpiage. finch a policy is likely to promote harmony and goodwill among the 
different sections of the population. While the State should be the supreme organi- 
sation, the autonomy of institutions created for special purposes ought not to be 
interfered with. 

Indian opinion is almost unanimous in respect o! the desirablity of 
establishing responsible government at the Centre as well as in the provinces. 
The manner in which the Congress Ministers have worked the limited measuie of 
responsibility in the provincial field during the last two years and a half affords 
ample hope for its future success. But there is considerable difference of opinion 
aa to the corajvosition of the Cabinet. A composite Cabinet is helpful to the growth 
of solidarity among the different sections of the people. It must be admitted, 
however, that it is difficult to form a coalition between representatives of parties 
which differ widely and fundamentally not only in outlook but also in respect of 
of the goal. But no gTeat harm is likely to ensure if further experiments aTe made 
in forming coalition Cabinets in the provinces. This brings me to the discussion 
of the existing party system in India. Borne of the parties are founded on political 
principles, while others are based on racial, communal, or class considerations. The 
Congress does not represent the interests of any class or community but represents 
the political aspirations of the Indian nation. In that 6ense it is a national, and 
not a sectional, institution. The situation in respect of parties in India is a very 
complex one, but it is not more complex than the party situation in moat countries 
of continental Europe. The party system is a useful, if not an indispensable: ad- 
junct of democracy .; but its demerits are as serious as its merits are undoubted. Jn 
a country like India, where the multiple-party system prevails, the demerits tend 
to outweigh the merits. 

Electorates and the Services 

Tim question of representation in the legislatures and the local bodies is 
a source of acute difference in .India. The system which prevails at present ia 
not the representation of the people but the representation of races, creeds, 
classes, sexes, and special interests. In some cases, differences have been 
deliberately fostered. The consequence of this system of separate communal 
representation has been an enormous growth ot dissensions. Separation has 
led to the demands for further separation, and antagonism has taken the 
place of harmony. This system of representation, tlierefore, roust be regarded 
as an evil, and ia tlie interests of the unity and peace at the country it 
should be removed ct tbe eadiest possible moment. Recruit meat to the public 
services is a subject which has given rise to s great deal of controversy. 
Unfortunately, both at she Centre and in some of (he provinces, certain 
percentages bare lor some time just been fixed for recruitment from the 
different communities, anjl m tlte case of some of these communities only 
the minimum qualifications have been demanded of the candidates. This Has 
resulted in* considerable detericust ton of administrative efficiency, and it is 
apprehended that a continuance of this policy sail be s source ot greater harm 
in future. The true way of getting out of Hat difficulty, however, lies in 
affording adequate educational faeticiim to (ho teas advanced communities and 
not in firing them unfair advantages. 

Coming to the question of (he future constitution of India we find that 
d iff erences of opinion which exist os to the goal of India's political aa|*ra- 
tioni are not of a serious kind, b appears that time has been the most 
essruthd factor in the evolution of India's political goal. Politically-minded 
India, however, is not In a mood to accept Dominion Status aa a goal to be 
inched ia the distant future. If Dominion fitatus is granted immediately, it 
Is likely to be acceptable to (he country. The gulf between the goal and the 
immediate objective is not unbridgeable, and if the British Government is 
able to take the light step without delay, cordial relations of a permanent 
character may be established between India and Britain. Tbe existing system 
of government, with democracy in the provinces and autocracy at 
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the Centre, is an anomaly, and the aooncr it disappears the better for all 
concerned. 

The War and India 

The advent of the war in Europe has led to the «na]ten*ion of activities 
connected with the inauguration of the Federation in view of the pre-ocenpa- 

tion of the Government, but the scheme has not been abandoned. The war 
baa indeed created a new situation fraught with immense possibilities for 

good or evil according to the manner in which it may be bundled. The 

I wesent is the roost opportune moment for Britain to recognise India's right. 

t is not clear what special difficulty there can !>e in applying the principles 
of democracy and self-determination to the case of India. 

The only satisfactory machinery for setting all differences ns well as for 
considering the details of the future constitution of India is a Constituent 
Assembly. This body should be constituted on the busis of proportional 

representation, so that all minorities and s^vial interests may be represented 
on it There should be no communal representation. It will he one of the 

main duties of the Constituent Assembly to provide safeguards in the new 
constitution for the minorities in the shaj)e of fundamental rights to be 

guaranteed by an appeal to the Federal Court or if necessary, to au interna- 
tional tribunal. 

The urgent need of the hour in India is harraouy and goodwill. This 
can be secured by an enlightened sense of citizenship and a unity of purpose. 
We must all think of our country first and of everything else afterwards. 

As tor unity, let our motto be : “In things essential, unity ; in things non- 
essontial, liberty ; in all things, charity." If we render not mere lip-servioe to 
this motto but make it our rule of conduct in our daily relations with all 
individuals, and races, and communities. India's cherished i ileus will be realised 
st no distant date. 


The All India Students’ Federation 

Fifth Session-New DeUd-lst. January 1*40 
The Ww.com b Address 

About five hundred delegates from the different provinces and 4,000 visitors 
were present aft the fifth annual session of the All-India Htudenti 1 Federation 
Convention which commenced at New Delhi on (be 1st January 1*40 under the 
presidentship of Air. Subhat Chandra Base. 

Air. M. Faraoqni. Chairman of the Reception Committee, in hit welcome address, 
referred to the tendency os ttm part of many of them to make the Students* 
Federation an arena to fight out hutioual rivalries tud deplored that their time 
should be wasted in party bickerings. He suggested a twodold Dropamme to 
strengthen the student movement which was still ui its infancy in Indie. Firstly, 
they must take up questions effecting the average student and agitate for die ful- 
filment of their demands through the Students' Federation. It was also advisable 
to organise study circles in schools and colleges with a view to creating political 
consciousness among students. Secondly, they must euros themselves in the uplift 
of the masses. He suggested that the Federation should consume a permanent 
committee to co-ordinate the work of adult litermy in progrma in the diffluent 
provinces. He advised the students to talk lest of poliUos and take «p seriously 
the work of strengthening their organisation. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. SnJbhaM Chandra Bose, in his presidential address, meed that the 
Leftists should announce dearly in advance with what object and with rhat 
mental attitude they would enter a struggle, whether it was launched by the 
Bight or by the Left. ‘.Standing to-day iu the midst of a complex dtuattoa,* 
ST said, ‘it is just possible that you may tad peralwd for a whiles The 
vacillating, rig-sag policy of the Congress High Command increases one's 
bewilderment. Ibe menacing attitude of some _ communal organisations adds to 


bewilderment. Ibe menacing 
one's difficulties. The want of 


unity among the Leftists 


veD-afch 
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unnervM mi ordinary mortal. Bui though you stand with jour backs to the 
wall, do not for one moment lose courage or self-confidence. Remember, 
comrades, that the lieft movement to-day is on its trial. Its future will 
depend on how you and [ come out of this ordeal.” 

Mr. Bose said that a real Constituent Assembly was one which was con- 
vened by a National Government after the transference of power had taken 
place. An Assembly convened by and meeting under the aegis of an imperialist 
Government and elected on the basis of separate electorate would surely end 
in disaster to the Congress and to the Indian people. He, therefore, asked his 

audience to raise their voice in protest against it while there was time and 
warn their countrymen in advance of the coming danger in the event of this 
demand being fulfilled by the British Government. 

The problem before them, Mr. Bose added, was the launching of '.the 
national struggle and in case the Congress Working Committee held back, 
Leftists should march ulicad with such strength and resources as they 
happened to possess. The struggle would be a national struggle, no matter who 
gave the call. It would be a fatal mistake to confine the nature of the call 

with the nature of the struggle. The Congress was much stronger to-day than it 
was in 1921 or 19:10 or 1932 and if they hml fought thrice with less strength and 
resources, they should not quail before the present crisis. 

It might be argued, continued Mr. Bose, that the Congress Working Com- 
mittee bad not been sitting idle since September. A long-winded resolution had 
been passed and Congres* Ministries in eight provinces had been withdrawn. War 
Councils had been set u > in several provinces and there was talk of a volunteer 
camp and a volunteer organisation. “But what is all this talk of a three-month 
holiday indulged in by an ex-Premicr ? Why whispers on all sides that the Con- 
gress Ministers will soon return to office ? The man in the street is naturally 

confused and does not know what to do. To make confusion worse confounded, 
War Councils have been ordered to spin. We are now expected to spin our way 
to Swaraj, but how can we be convinced of the ciiirncy of this magic mantra of 
Mahatma Gandhi when we know that a century ago when the Indian people knew 
nothing hut khadi and hand-spinning, they fell a victim to foreign domination. It 
is time to call a spade a spade and to tell our people clearly that the idea of 
winning Swaraj through spinning is moonshine.” 

Resolutions —Second Day— New Delhi— 2nd. January 1940 

Is DEPENDENCE 1)AY CEI.ETUIATION 

Heated discussion for over one hour took place tonight on a resolution 
advising students to celebrate Independence Day ou Jan. 26 when the open 
session of the Federation met under the presidentship of Mr. Subhaa 
Chandra. Base. An amendment to the resolution sponsored by the leftist 
group in the federation ‘while appreciating and welcoming the call given by 
the Congress working committee to observe this day r noted with regret 
that 'Undue stress has been given upon chnrkha , khadi , spinning, etc., in the 
pledge neglecting the very programme of action which our country badly requires 
at this critical moment and urged the working committee to insert such programme 
of notion -wide action in the pledge. 

During the discussion on the resolution and amendment speakers against the 
amendmftHt emphasised the importance of the charkha in the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress ever since Mahatma Gandhi assumed its leadership and 
the benefit it had conferred on rural population while those in favour of the 
amendment expressed the view that spinning alone could not bring them swaraj. 

The amendment, when finally put to vote, was declared lost by 167 to 151 
votes and the original resolution was carried. Mr. Bose, the president, ascertained 
the sense of delegates twice by show of hands before putting the amendment to 
vote and asking the delegates to divide themselves but the result revealed close 
voting. The proceedings were held up for About half an lionr and excitement pre- 
vailed among the delegates till the result of voting on the amendment was 
announced. 

Greetings to World Students Bureau 

When the convention resumed session this evening it was resolved to send 
worm greetings on behalf of Indian students to the Bureau of the World Students’ 
Association, Faria. 
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Message to British Students 

By Another resolution the convention decided to send a message to the students 
in Britain stressing the necessity of a real understanding between the students of 
all nations and thereby serving the cause of international student movemeut, tbs 
cause of peace, of freedom aud cultural progress. 

Women Students 

The resolution on women students, passed by the convention, pointed out that 
most of the women students hail kept aloof* from the activities of the All-India 
Students’ Federation during the last three years, aud urged the necessity of organising 
them and suggested formation of girl students’ committees to work in cooperation 
with provincial branches of the federation. 

Repression in States 

The convention strongly criticised the policy of repression adopted by Rulers 
of certain States and decided to take effective steps to draw the student movement 
in the States nearer to the students movement in British India. 

The resolution on civil liberties reiterated to safeguard their rights aud liberties 
against any form of encroachment. 

Promotion op Communal Harmony 

With a view to ensuring that larger number of students belonging to the 
minority communities and Muslim students in particular join the federation, the 
convention decided that singing of Vamlu Afataram which had unfortunately been 
invested with communal significance should be avoided, the banner of Alf-India 
Students’ Federation should he displayed at students’ gatherings ; it should be em- 
phasised that the federation was not connected with any political party and strikes 
on communal issues should be discouraged. 

The National Struggle 

The convention appealed to all radical elements in the country to prepare 
themselves for the purj)Ose of achieving their goal, expressed the opinion that a 
constituent assembly can really represent the people when they arc allowed to elect 
their representatives, and emphasised the need for students to tAkc up literacy cam- 
paign as a part of constructive work of their organisation. An amendment to the 
resolution on uational struggle which sought to criticise the present Congress leader- 
ship and ask students to put up their candidate for the purpose of contesting Con- 
gress presidential election was lost. 

Resolution on Wap 


The resolution on war passed by the Students’ Federation Convention 
declared that 'the present war botween rival imperialist Powers Is difeeted 
towards a new partition of the world and is, therefore, against the interests of tho 


After pointing out that the Viceroy’s recent declaration in India and subee- 

S ient official statements in England aud India, in reply to the Congress demand 
r a clarification of Britain’s war aims in relation to India, do not meet tho Indian 
demand, the resolution states that the Indian people cannot understand how free- 
dom can be denied to them if the war in Europe is really being fought to eeenro 
justice and freedom to oppressed nations. _ _ .... 

Daring the discussion on the resolution, Mr. Subhai Bo*, on a point of In- 
formation, told the gathering that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had 
twice sought permission from the Congress working committee to launch the satya- 
grabs movement in Bengal but so far such permission had not .been Riven, 
He added that Congressmen in that province were getting impatient and ween 
not prepared to wait much no longer. 

The session concluded at 2 a.m. 



The United Provinces Students* Conference 


Third Suasion— Lneknow—1 29th. January 1940 

Presidential Address 


The third session of the United Provinces Provincisl Students 1 Conference 
vis held at Lucknow on the 29fh. January 1940 under the presidentship 
of Prof. Humayun Kabir t m L.A (Bengal) who in the course of his address 
said tt No * one was against compromise but it was the terms of that 
compromise that mattered,** He favoured a compromise which would result in a 
commonwealth of nations for which all countries in the world were thirsting and 
which would form the nucleus of a world state. 

Mr. Kabir urged the students to read and understand history aright and evolve 
an altogether new interpretation of history which, he felt sure, would go a long 
wgy in settling the communal problem. 

Mr. ZaitiL Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome address, 
expressed the nope that students would organise a demonstration embracing the 
entire prov* ice with a view to focussing attention on the necessity for reduction in 
college and examination fees. 

Resolutions 


The conference reiterated the students’ resolve to take part in the fight for 
Independence and stressed that students should keep their organisations above party 
politics and resist attempts to reduce the student movement into sectarian or group 
organisations. 

The Students’ Federation was urged to intensify its social and cultural activities 
and work for the intellectual growth of the studentB by organising lectures, study 
groups, social circles and excursions. 

The conference considered the industrialisation of the country as the solution 
for unemployment and poverty. It was pessimistic about the cliarka solving these 
problems and held that planned and scientific industrialisation was the only 
remedy for these evils. 


The Assam Educational Conference 

Tenth Session— I BhUlonf-28th. May 1940 

Presidential Address 

The tenth session of the Assam Educational Conference commenced its two- 
day session at Shillong on the 28 th May 1940, under the Presidency of Dr. Shyama 
Prorad J fukherjee, who is the course of his address expressed the firm conviction 
that a proper and satisfactory understanding, whether between communities or 
provinces, could come only through the process of education. 

Education { observed Dr. Mukerjee, should be rightly moulded and controlled, 
and should aim at the great task of welding together the teeming millions of 
Indians into one single homogeneous nation. The different stages of education, 
primary, secondary and higher, must be properly nourished, so that each might 
make ita proper contribution to the building up of the entire educational structure. 

Referring to the international situation, Dr. Mookerjee said. *Tt is our firm 
eonviction Ait although dark clouds cover the horizon to-day and disputes and 
strifes hold their sway for the time being, the cause of justice and righteousness 
must ultimately triumph”. 

Resolutions 

The Conference, on the motion of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, President, 
adopted a resolution requeuing the Governor of Assam to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government lie whole-hearted support in the war and assuring the Imperial 
Government its readinem to reader every possible service in this hour of supreme 
used to the Allied cause. 

Ehriior, Mr. Bokim Kumar Ckamdhury, Education Minister, said that the war 
most ba brought to a victorious coaclaaioo and appealed to the young men of the 
peoviaaa to do everything in their power to help hi the prosecution of the war. 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

Governor’s Opening Speech 

The Convocation of Calcutta University for the year 1040 was held under a 
pandal in the grounds of the Science College in Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 
on the tod. March 1040. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert , as the Chancellor of the University, who 
for the flrst time presided over the function, declared the Convocation open. 

Addressing the graduates. His Excellency said -“Many of you are about 
to leave the shelter of this great University and face the world with its 
joys and sorrows, with its unsolved problems and also with its great and 
far-reaching achievements. You will do so with all the enthusiasm of youth. 
To some ot you the way may be difficult, to others easy. But I would coun- 
sel all of you to keep in mind the inspiring advice you have heard to-day 
and to remember that although you belong to a select intellectual group vet, 
in the words of a wise observer of life, education is what remains to us when 
we have forgotten all our learning. 

“In the short time that I have been here new impressions have crowded 
upon me on every turn — both here in Calcutta and still more perhaps in the 
fields and bypaths of rural Bengal. I have become conscious of long-standing, 
difficult, and at the same time urgent problems awaiting solution by the organised 
genius of the Bengalee people. 

“I am at heart a country man and though I cannot speak to the man of 
the field in hit own language as 1 would like to, I have done what I can to get 
into personal touch with him and intend to do more. For. like you, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, I realise how much the life of this province depends on what you 
have called *the man behind the plough' and how much we, in this great city 
and in this great university, owe to the product of his labour. And just at the 
good cultivator leaves hit land the better for his tending so should wet in 
whatever walk of like we find ourselves, strive to leave our mark for good." 

Bxr Mirxa Ismail’s Convocation Speech 

In delivering hia address 8ir Afirsa Ismail recalled with pride the associa- 
tion of the late Raitantra Pravina Sir Brajendra Nath Seal with the University 
of Mysore for nearly a decade and of Sir Aahutoah Mukerji who delivered the 
first Convocation address of that University in 1918. 

He made appreciative reference to the achievements of the Post Graduate 
Departments of the Calcutta University and referring to specialisation in Indian 
universities in general said : “Although it may be readily accepted that at the stage 
of the first degree, there should be provision for as many varied courses as possible, 
since it is difficult to expect that the universities in India should specialise at this 
stage, I ask in all seriousness, if it is not desirable, nay even necessary, for Indian 
umveraitlea to take stock of their position and organise some distribution among 
themselves of the course of higher studies and the linea of research work. The 
outlay on equipment and staff in the higher and specialised branches of learning is 
very large, and it is in the national interest that the 'plant' works to full capacity. 

“Tbs time is come for our universities to take common counsel and distribute 
eoorsea of n highly specialised and advanced character on a regional basis. This 
will also effect economy of resources in another way. At present, a large number 
of our students go abroad and one reason for this is to pursue studies of an 
advanced character at universities which have obtained a reputation under the 
guidance of a great teacher in one subject or another. 

“Specialisation of the kind I have suggested ought to enable us to develop 
such centres in our own country, and not only keep out students from goto* 
•brand but pcobabiy even attract students from abroad. Of eourse, there will 
always be a movement of students from one centre of learning to another, and I 

certainly do not desire that our student# should desist from going abroad to seek 

at the feet of a great master. But the necessity to go toforetan 

at of facilities at home ia not a matter for gratificatlom^jol only 

Ives specialise but they should join ^ 
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supporting a certain number of all-India institutions where instruction of the most 
advanced kind and facilities for research of the same standard as in foreign 
universities should be available freely for those who are qualified to take advantage 
of them. 

“I think, however, that always, but especially now, the first duty of a univer- 
sity w towards its rank and file, the ordinary, average thousands who for a brief 
period submit themselves to its discipline and accept with outstretched arms, what- 
ever it is willing to give.” 

Speaking of the "under-graduates,” Sir. Mina Ismail said that the one thing 
which to India mattered more than anything else was the uneducated masses of the 
people. 'It is on them, mainly” he proceeded, "that the immediate and distant 
future depends. I am sure the authorities of the University and the people in the 
colleges know well how best to guide and influence these young beings entrusted 
to them.” 

Turning to ''the graduates and their future”, Sir Mirza Ismail wondered what 
was there for these graduates to do. "First”, he observed, "one thinks of the fact 
that in Bengal, ns elsewhere, agriculture is at the very foundation of the life of 
the province. But that foundation has become i>eiilously inadequate. There is too 
much pressure on land in Bengal. A |>easant family of five people cannot expect 
to live much above the tcvd of subsistence on a holding of two and a half acres. 
There is but one remedy, the increase and improvement of the yield by improving 
the old agricultural methods. The cultivator must be shown what scientific 
agriculture can do, and must be persuaded with infinite sympathy and patience to 
adopt the modern ways. 

"What an opportunity is here for university men 1 Among a people whose 
history goes back so far, the fetters of custom and the inertia of centuries can only 
be overcome by the ready self-sacrifice, the sustained effort, of those who themselves 
enjoy the benefits of a liberal education. Such men should, of course, at the same 
time be specialists. In recent yearB, efforts have been made in Bengal to spread 
the knowledge of scientific agriculture. 

"Between the highly educated and the partially or wholly uneducated a 
yawning gulf is fixed. It is most important, even in the interests of the universities 
themselves, that this gulf should lie, not bridged , which is condescension and 
danger, but filled in. I do hope that in the young men of this University, at leaat 
there is no feeling of superiority, and that they have the sense to realise that the 
horny-handed son of toil in the field is as yet a better man than they are. If the 
university man trained in agriculture is going to patronize the peasants he hsd 
better have stayed in his laboratory. Indeed the very idea in his studying in a 
university is to liberalize him to give him that sympathetic common sense that can 
recognize genuine human values.” _ , . . _ , . 

In this connexion Sir Mirza Ismail emphasized the value of rural service by 
university men and pointed out what was being done in Mysore in this respect. 
"All that has been done in Mysore,” he said, "is, in the first place, that students, 
while still in college, take fmrticular villages under their care and, in the second 
place, a larger and more systematic plan, a centre on ‘settlement' lines for the 
training for university men in rural service has been started. Wider development, 
there or any-where, will depend partly on the direct interest shown by govern menu 
and their aubatantial financial support but mainly on the driving enthusiasm of 
■e of our young men who really care what sort of life is led by their fdlow- 
utrymen Id tne villages. 

*•{ profoundly hope that this enthusiasm may nowhere be lacking, that 
members of the Indian universities, in ever-increasing numbers, will devote 
themselves to the social and economic problems of the countryside, ana carefully fit 
themeelves to take the lead in the movement for the uplift of the rural people. 
^“Al! this does little enough to solve the problem of unemployment. I do not 
aaa any possible solution except a deliberate poHcy of industrial e xp a ns io n in our 


ooui 


Us has a great economic future. Her resources entitle her to first Tank 
'leadership in this field. But in order to fulfil that destiny, thorn who have money 
must be prepared to disinter it and show some measure of confidence in each otter 
and on the other hand, the educated sons and daughters of India most etas# te 
wifi and shrink from the work that one does with one's hands. We must be 
iffidng now for tte difficult time, afterwards, and both the industrial an* the 
nmdemio world have huge responsibilities to the country in this 
is one field of employment that to my mind tea n< 
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explored by the universities. However much wo may deplore ware and the growth, 
•of armaments, I presume we may take it that unless and until there is a change 
*af heart, this evil incidental to social organisation will continue. India will be 
compelled to think ef her oational defence in more imperative terms than has. been 
the ease hitherto when we have complacently taken it for ganted that the British 
sddier and the British sailor will spare us all anxiety on the score of defence. 
Indianisation of the army and the growth of an Indian navy cannot be delayed any 
longer with safety. India must also develop the new arm of warfare in the air. India 
has ample resources, ton, for the production of munitions and armaments. 

*i look forward to a large employment of university men in the great war 
industnea and also in the army, the navy and the air force. Among, the 
indirect beneficial effects of the present war will probably be found the 
greater readiness to adroit Indiana to commissioned ranks in the army and a 
greater utilisation of India’s resources for the production of war materials. I 
cannot help thinking that . with a wiser British policy in India, our resources 
(industrial and belligerent) might by this time nave been so developed, and 
would have been offered so gladly in alliance, that Britain thus supported 
would huHW been far more dreaded by her enemies. 

In conclusion, Sir Mirza Ismail impressed upon the graduates the value 
of ‘tolerance and unity'. "It ia division and distrust," he obsetved, ''that 
weakens India and so many good causes in India, and everybody knows that 
this province of Bengal ia itself rent with faction. Here ia something worthy 
of your mettle, graduates. You, who have lived happily together in college. 
go forth now, armed with generosity and decency, and destroy the devil of 
iteunion." 

The Vice -Chancellor's Speech 

The Vice-Chancellor, Khan Bahadur Azizul Marine , in his address mads 
n brief survey of the many and varied activities of the University Referring 
to the new regulations under which the forthcoming Matriculation Examina- 
tion was going to be held, he said that there were some in the province who 
doubted the wisdom or utility of these changes. He would not argue with 

thoee who held that the introduction of the mother-tongue aa the medium 
of expression in the Matriculation teaching and examination was i retrograde 
measure. It was aaid that the new syllabus was overloaded and there were 

too many subjects for the Matriculation. 

"I am yet to be convinced" he said, "that the subjects are too many 
or that the syllabus on any of these subjects is heavy, though I may frankly 
•ay that there is possibly room for a further consideration of the syllabus 

of elementary scientific knowledge. In any case, there is no doubt thnt the 

type of teaching must be on a different |>attern from what has so long been 
followed if the requisite Matriculation standard has to be achieved. Tbs 
University fully realised this as)>ect. We have over 1.500 schools in our charge 
including those in Assam. The organisation of tatter teaching in schools has 
therefore been the aim of this University for some years past. Ths payment 
of minimum stlary to teachers with greater security of tenure, provision of 
Provident Fond end other conditions are being enforced in our schools. 
Regulations for the revised B. T. course have also been changed recently. 
Unfortunately there are only two Training Colleges in Bengal end the 
necessity of taking some special steps with e view to training a larger number 
of teachers has been felt for some years past Special classes for teachers 
have then fore been started by the University and only last year about 1,000 
teachers were trained in the teaching of Geography, Elementary Science and 
other subjects. The number of teachers trained to far under this scheme 
within the last three years is over 2 .500. It is hoped, that in courae of time 
every teacher will take advantage of the special training courses end that 
the teaching work in schools will achieve a higher standard than what it la 
to-day. But whatever that may be, a change in the standard of the Matricula- 
tion Examination waa long overdue and we have introduced the new ragtilatione 
only after mature deliberations and with our eyes fully open. Living in a 
world of competition to-day we cannot allow the beat of our youths to spend tan 
years of early formative period in schools and in the end to make them a Ufa- 
long victim of a mechanised system of education detrimental to the develop- 
ment of the individuality and the peraonelity of the etode nte, 

Proceeding, the Vtea-Chnoerilor referred to the proposed cheap* in the 
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Regulations making Islamic History and Culture as a subject by itself for 

the m.a. Examination. The proposals have been accepted by the Senate and 
are awating Government approval. 

"May I," the Khan Bahadur said, "take tins legitimate pride in the fact 
that once again it is the unique triumph of this University that it is the first 
here or elsewhere to take measures for the systematic provision for the promo- 
tion of study and research in Islamic History and Culture and that this 

subject had never received the compliment of recognition as a regular subject 
of study in any sent of learning ? There is . none in this great country or 
even outside who will not admit to-day that even though at the time when 
the department of Ancient Indian History and Culture was first organized 

there were innumerable diilicultics to be surmounted, that there were very few 
text-books end that the materials for lectures and teaching had to be collected 
from a variety of sources, this department has succeeded in producing many 
eminent scholars whose contributions to every branch of Ancient India’s 
culture and civilization Imvc won ihe recognition all over the world. I look 

forward to the time when the deportment of Islamic History and Culture 

inspite of the many initial diilicultics before us to-day, will attract many 

eminent scholars who will reveal to the world the rich contributions of 
Islam to the history of civilization. For the Moslem students this will open 

out an cm] dre of knowledge vast in extent and variety suiting their special 

aptitude requiring years of devoted study and research and will also give 

them sn opportunity to consecrate their intellectual attainments to the serv.fes 
of Islam by expounding the fascinating record of the culture of Islam to the 
world, thus giving them a lcc|>er insight into the basic features of their 

faith and its philosophy. Living in a world to-day when mistrust, misunder- 
standing and doubt dominate all aspects of human relationship. I took for- 
ward to the growth of a generation under the fostering care of this University 

who by their studies of the culture of Ancient India and of Islam will succeed 

in ushering an era of mutual understanding and amity, where a Hindu wifi 

remain a Hindu in every sense of the term, deeply loyal to his own culture 
and traditions, and a Mussulman will remain a true Moslem, with all his 

burning faith and his deep convictions and yet they will grow up each 
respectful and tolerant of the other thus creatin'; an atmosphere of intellectual 
understanding in this laud of diverse faiths, and leading up to the laying of 
the true foundations of our national life. 

Referring to the problem of Moslem education, the Vice-Chancellor drew 
the immediate attention of live Government and the public to the extreme 

K ucity of Moslems iu the science classes. He hoped serious attention would 
given to this problem with a view to encouraging Moslem students to 
join the science classes in larger numbers. 

Turning to the graduates, the Khan Bahadur said : '*Be worthy of your 
Degrees end keep the nmp of this province and this country before you in 

your life aud career.” 


The Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya Convocation 


ft Mr. Aney's Convocation Address 

The following is tho toxfc of tho Convocation Address delivered by 
Loknayak Shri AI. 8. Ancy , M.L.A. at Gurukula Vishva Vidyalaya, Kangri, 
on 24th March UNO 


Mr. Principal, Professors, Students, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I wish at the very outset to thank you sincerely for the nest hooour you 
have done in asking me to deliver a Convocation g|«ech of the Gurukal Viflbwa 
Vidyalaya, Kangri this year. Several distinguished public men, educationists sad 
Scholars have come to jterform this pleasant function in the prerioae years. I 
wee therefore very much hesitating to accept the invitation which was so kindly 
extended to me on your behalf by my friend Prof. India. 

I ultimate!) accepted it however as I felt that I would be ehSa to some in 
i oonteot at ienst tor a short time with the 
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SdHotri their Hves to the service of the sacred cause of education end the pweer- 
vatkm of the Boot precious teeming hended down to ut ei e valuable legacy by 
the Rishie from timet immemorial. A din in the holy waters of the Ganges it 


iribed at sufficiently potent to cleanse the body and the mind of ell the bins 
committed in the life, f believe that the association with the saintly persons bee 
undoubtedly the efficacy of lifting up the mind from the sordid to the serene, 
from the terrestrial to the celestial and from. the material to the spiritual planes. 
Although 1 had no misgivings that 1 had very little to teach, 1 felt that there 
wee a gnat opportunity for me to learn something. The temptation proved too 
strong to resist. 1 yielded to the pressure of Prof. India, and you find me here in 
your midst. 

8ir, on no subject have learned men waxed so eloquent and have been so 
vocal at on the ideals of education, its aims and so on. It would be a raodeet and 
moderate estimate if I say that not less than 1000 learned scholars in the civilised 
world deal with the subject of education in some form or other in their addressee 
every year. The only redeeming feature is that all of them do not speak in the tame 
language, therefore most of the s)»eeches are unintelligible and remain unnoticed by 
people not knowing the language. II all of them were to be read, by one Individual, 
he will have to read not less than three speecnes a day. There will be hardly 
time enough for that student to be attentive even to the physical needs and requi- 
rements of his body. When such a problem is presented to us in all seriousness, 

1 am inclined to regard that when God is said to have confounded the tongues 
of men, it was a blessing in disguise of curse. If the whole world would have 
spoken the same language it would have been impossible even for the most advan- 
ced country to maiutain an uptodate library anywhere. 1 very much doubt 
whether a common language throughout the world would have really conduced to 
the general happiness of mankind and promotion of community of interests or 
worked otherwise. 

Without bring pedantic I think that any educational system which is worthy 
of recognition must have certain definite objects to pursue and achieve. A pur|>ose- 
less system of education will only turn out young men who are unable to play 
any useful part in the world after they come out of their Alms-Mater. The system 
of education which prevails in alraont all the Universities established in India is 
to my mind one without any definite purpose in view. The system leaves no 
impnnt on the mind or the heart of the recipient. His mind after having gone 
through a course of education over 1 j or 10 years is like a clean slate on which 

anything can be written. It is a mind which can be subjugated and brought 

under ita fascinating control or spell by any author who knows bow to wield Ids 
pen with facility ana express himself in a fascinating style. He is not at all incli- 
ned to question the author and challenge his conclusions. Hut those who are 
brought up in the school of education which had never platted before (he young 
boys any ideal of the purpose cf human existence or human dignity and human 
responsibility, have really no mental, moral or spiritual convictions by which they 
should be able to judge the observations of the authors whom they happen to read* 
Moat of their reading is for recreation and little if any for serious study. The 
result is that the ludian Educated Youth on the expiry of the period 
of his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, unable to know 

what he is, what he should lie, whnt is his mission in life and what 
is his goal. He does not know where to go and whet to dp. lie is a 

man with no vision, no spirit of adventure and no initiative. Like a baby he still 
stands in need of spoon-feeding. Home one must provide him with the means of 
maintenance or else be will starve. It is an extremely pitiable and deplorable 
picture. But that is a reality to which it is no use to be blind. 

Having thus drawn a rough sketch of the evil consequences of a purposeless 
system of education I will like to make a few observations as to the neture of the 
purpose which any educational system must be designed to serve. 

Education, in my opinion, must recognise the salient fact of the duality that 
permeates the entire creation which the Indian philosophers generally describe as 
Java and Chaityaua, While the first is transient the second is eternal. Aina of educe- 
cation should be to give opportunities for the prpi>cr development of both these 
dements in the human being. Spirit of the man is to be distinguished from the 
tab of the men for the purpose of education. The system roust make an a deq u at e 
provision lor the education of both. Before chalking out any curriculum of stud* 
i of discipline it is necessary to clsnfy the Wean rq^rdmi^ttejpteft 


h a mm i 


spirit in the individual 
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fMurticle of the same eternal spirit which creates, preserves and destroys thepheno- 
menal universe. Janmadyaaa Jata is the definition given by Badaryan in his Vedanta 
•utra. The spiritual and religious education must aim to awaken in the individual the 
consciousness of being one with that Universal Spirit, the unborn primary cause 
of the creation and to mould the course of life so as to be consistent with this 
higher and nobler conception of his existence. I regard this part of the education- 
al system As the most essential part of it. A proper conception of man’s relation 
to the creator and his own place in the creation, is essential for him to play his 
part faithfully aiui intelligently. Unless particular attention is paid to the fostering 
of this spiritual faculty there is lirile chance for the humanity aa a whole to make 
any real progress towards the goal of universal perve and universal brotherhood. 
Indifference to the real religious education so conspicuous in the educational ayatems 
has been the main reason of the numerous evils that make human existence miser- 
able. and human history a story of perpetual strife and perennial factions. Indian 
Rishis have valued this aspect of human development as not merely most precious 
but essential and indispensable and bestowed greatest thought over the same. A 
careful study of our religious literature and the philosophical systems coupled with 
rigid attention to the observance of the rules laid down iti the £hastrss for the 
observance of Rrahmacharya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual 
faculty. The period of traihing will certainly help the development of character 
emotions and other finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the 
•i>iritual man. That the man can be in direct communiou with his God and realise 
toe bliss of being one with him is an article of faith with those who are brought 
up in the Vedic Culture. God’s existence and the religious knowledge that serves 
aa a means to ita realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who 
have been in recent years coming in contact with the Communist cult and its 
teachings. That cult will sap and uproot the very foundations of human civilisation 
and culture. The faith in God as the perennial fountain of all bliss and souree 
of inspiration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their fellow-beings on the 
earth is the bedrock of Vedic culture. It is not a mere dogma but a rule of life 
that has to be taught and mode part of his very existence by the study of the 
Vedic and philosophic literature and by the loyal aud devout observance of the rules 
of the Bralimacharya Ashram, if the three cardinal injunctions speak the truth, 
follow religion and study the Vedas and Sastras expounding vedic knowledge and 
vedic religion) be faithfully observed, the problem of the apiritual education 
of man can be satisfactorily solved. £ir, 1 went through the Niyamabali and Pathbidhi 
of this great Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya. I was greatly delighted to find that due 
emphasis is given there on this aspect of education. 

Having so far dealt with what I have described as the education of the Chaityana 
spirit the permanent within him, I must also make a few observation on the edu- 
cation of the ticcting element the flesh or Jar a in him. The physical existence of a man 
In its widest sense is only an environment for the soul to live. Human body is 
described something in the nature of garments which a man may east off or change 
in accordance with the changes in the environments under which be haa to liva 
All that is comprised in the term study of Science. Literature and arts comes 
within the sphere of the subjects of the education at the flesh of the mao. Here 
the educationist must carefully take note of the times and surroundings under 
which the human body haa to grow and be useful. He haa to atudy the problem 
of aeicntifio education of hia students with the tame vigilance which the commander 
in chief in charge of a big national army ‘generally given in the formation of hie 
army. He%as to carefully note the changes that ere coming over the methods of 
war-fare, the' improvements in the machines and weapons assigned to defeat end 
destroy the enemies, the siae and formation of the regiments so as to moke them 
mobile end so on. Greeter attention has to be given to the development end ad- 
justment of dotails end lees to the principles. The education of the flesh in men 
must serve to make him a proper and useful and efficient unit of n big organ i sa ti on 
that haa to play % part in peaee‘ and war continuously for its Own progress hi 
particular and that of the humanity in general. The educationist mast therefore 
provide ell facilities to the students to get the latest end up-to-date i knowledge of 
the eeieacn and arts. The greet economic and industrial p rogres s of Europe end 
America is mainly dne to the marvelloas advance which toe applied sci ences have 
made with the help Of the research work carried on ayatematieally and patiently 
by toe eehdiava and arientiafa in their laboiutoriei in toon oouatiiee. India k far 
behind the civilised nations of the world in this respect. Daring the lest quarter 
of n osutuiy tho attention of the Indian BcinHats is Mag gradually dawn to too 
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backwardness of the country and a change for the better it undoubtedly coming 
over. Indian research has now gained a footing in the world of Scienoe. It hat 
carved out a place for itself. But let it not be ignored that the pace of this pro* 
grcts is still very Blow. The reasons are obvious. Our Universities are not able to 
provide the research scholars with all the facilities and there is not sufficient on* 
couragement forthcoming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally 
looks up for support. 1 will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education 
that docs not recognise the importance of the study of the physical sc iences and 
make adequate provision for their study and research in its curriculum. 

I have referred already to the necessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and efficient unit of a big organisation which has to think, move and act collective* 
ly if it wants to survive the strenuous struggle for existence that is going on all over 
the world. _ The struggle sometimes appears in the garb of economic competition, 
sometimes it manifests itself in the form of military oppression. At times it dis- 
sembles itself in the innocent form of pbilanthrophy aud missionary seal. But all 
the same it is one and the same struggle carried on by the strong against the weak, 
by the literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people for 
domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed objects of our big 
national universities to equip the youth with the strength and spirit to fight this 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compatible 
with the dignity and self*rcs]>cct of any people. But long and abject submission by 
one |>eople to the will ami rule of another people cannot continue long without 
distinct demonstration and degeneration of the people who are ruled. 

India has been struggling in her own way for the last fifty years. We have 
now discovered that the real obstacle in the way of our immediate emancipation if 
that we are helpless in the matter of our defence, llow can you defend India 
even if self-government be established here to-day or to-morrow ? My blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman puts this question to the Indians. He is 
responsible for the wholesale disarmament of the people of the India alter their 
subjugation by him. He is responsible again lor the denial of any military wear 
to her son. He is responsible for killing the martial spirit of the millions of people 
in this land nearly for a century. 1 am fully awnro that a free India is only a 
dream so long as Indians arc not Able to tnke up the charge of their defence. 1 do 
not believe in the theory that the non-violent weapons can effectively insure 
for all time to come against external oppression. Penial of the use of the requisite 
degree of violence either by nn individual or by a community of people claiming to 
be a nation even in matters of self-defence is an impractical and 
suicidal proi»ositioii. Such a jieople can not survive for any length of time. 
Although the imperative importance of training the people in the art of the 
defence of the country has l>cen recognised by some of the leading Indian leaders 
manv years ago, no attempt, was made by anybody till my esteemed friend and leader 
l)r. Moouje took up this question in right earnest and pursued it with his characteristic 
Beal and energy. There are people who styling themselves as followers of the great 
apostle of Truth and Non-violence of Revered Mahatma Gandhi of Shegaon, not only 
minimise but even jeer at the establishment of the Bhosla Military School at Nasik. 
But I have no doubt that a grateful jxisterity will recognise the service rendered 
by him to the people of the country. The establishment of the Bhosla Military 
School is an epoch-making event in the history of Modern India and it has already 
begun to have favourable ami desirable reactions on the course of education in the 
country. At p rescue we see a small beginning made here and there, but in a few 
years the movement will gain in strength and volume and momentum. 

I hope that that educationists in charge of this gTent Seminary of learning 
where their main amUtion or rather aspiration is to train the youths in the Vedic 
Culture ami Vedic traditions so as to make them worth? successors of the Greet 
Aryans who on^e carried the Hag of Vcdie civilisation all over the world are not 
oblivious to the need of military training of the boys. 

Jsct the vouths have before them the ideal of guru Drona-Acbaryar- 

Who is described in the above couplet as onriying 4 Vedas in the Iront ana 

the bow ami an arrow on his back. He is the embodiment of the Braaha and the 

Jfishatra the spiritual and the martial spirit equipped with both power to ease 
aud the weapons to strike. _ , . . . , . . .. - , .. 

That is the ideal wlii»-h every Brahsmaehan should in brief place before 

himself. This institution will in course of time give India .the men who wul hi 

the protectors of the Indian Nation Rastragop Perokti equipped with the knowledge 
ol the science and art of government both in its statical nod dynamic firm. 
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The Aitsya Brahman says— 

The nation which it lea by the Euhtrs Gape parohit weed tithe in the 
arte oi I war and peace will hare ita martial claasesfull of the apirit of valour and 
the induatrialiete and traden and the labouring people all of one mind. Such 
nation will make an all round and harmonioua program. 


Thackersay Women’s University Convocation 

Sir 8ltaram’s Opening Speeds 

The following is the text of the opening speech by Sir Sitaram S. Patkar, 
Kt. ( B A., LL. B., the Chancellor of the Shreemati Nathibai Damodher 
Thaokersey Indian Women’s University, Bombay on the occasion of the 
24th Convocation on the 29th of June 1940 : — 

Ladies k Gentlemen, 

On the occasion of the twenty-fourth convocation of the Shreemati Nathibai 
Damodher Thackeraey Indian Women’s University, I would like to make a few 
preliminary remarks before inviting Sir M. Visvesvaraya to deliver the convocation 
address. 

This Convocation is held under the cloud of an Epic War. I hope the cloud 
will soon disappear and Great Britain will come out victorious in the end. 

It is unnecessary on this occasion to dilate upon the inception of this 
University, its earlier struggles, and the several stages through which this University 
like many other novel experiments had necessarily to pass via. ridicule, opposition, 
appreciation and finally active support. It is a matter of singular good fortune 
that this University Btarted by Prof. D. K. Karve on the model of Japan’s 
Women’s University secured at a comparatively early stage the magnificent and 
princely donation of fifteen lacs of rupees from bur Vitbaldas Thackeraey. The 
University would not have reached its present position but for the annual grant 
of Rs. 52,500?- interest on the amount of the donation of Sir Vitbaldas Thackersey. 
Apart from the donation of Sir Vitbaldas Thackersey, the University has now 
been in a position to- possess, moveable property at Poona and Bombay to the 
extent of eight lacs and a half. The University is making rapid and satisfactory 
progress in recent years and especially during the last five years. 

Since the centre of the University was transferred to ‘Bombay on 1st January 
1936 in accordance with, the wishes of the late Sir Vitbaldas Thackersey, the 
University has been attracting public support and and Government patronage in an 
increasing measure. The Government of Bombay during the regime of Lord 
Brabourne gave a grant-in-aid of rupees fifty thousand, and was instrumental 
m securing a similar grant of a like amount from the Government of India for 
tbe acquisition of a plot of land with a building on Carnegy Hoad, Marine Lines, 
Bombay for about two lacs and a half. The college in Bombay was conducted in 
the Kanyashala building before the year 1935 in the morning classes. 
The number of students waa very meagre. The number has now increased 
to nearly one hundred and is exrected to increase this year. The University 
ia... therefore, faced, with the problem of constructing a new building for the 

a s %nd either conatructing an additional building or utilising the present 
«g Hostd f 01 college students. Owing mainly to the efforts 
of Lady Thackersey who* has taken a very keen interest hi the advancement 
ana progress of the University, a donation of one lac of rupees in Governaaent 
Promissory Notes* haa been secured from Seth Gordhandaa Khetsi Trust managed 
by Chatnrhhuj Vallabhdas Mankermi for the erection of a building for the 

8. N. D. Thackeraey .College for women in Bombay. The University is indebted 
U> Seth ChatBsbbu) Vallabhdas Mankermi for making a substantial donation in 
furtherance of the cause of education of women. There is also a balance ol rnpees 
*1 tfeS . cred J t S* Building Fdad. It is hoped that the general 

K will help the University by providing additional funds for constructing a 
g for the college and a separate Assembly Hall, Science Laboratory and 
Library. 

A propoud ia trader eonaideretlon of tbe University to acquire two adjacent 
piote fet the Government of I nd i o.. If tbe plote are acquired bj atrangen, it 
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would be impossible to secure any additional land even if the University feds the 
went necessity for expansion. If on the other band the plots are secured by the 
University all prospective difficulties on this score are likely to disappear for all 
time to come. If the Senate approves of the proposal, it would be possible to 
secure the adjacent plots at reasonable rates and also substantial gran ts-in -aid from 
the Government of India and the Bombay Government for the purpose as on the 
last occasion. 

A donation of rnpees twenty thousand 'is promised as a nucleus of the fund 
for the construction of a building fur the S. N. I). Thackersey KanyasbaU 
Bombay. An additional amount of a lac of rupees will be required for the building. 
An attempt will be made to collect the funds for the purpose. Prof. D. K. Rorve 
has kindly agreed to work in that direction. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the University will soon complete 
its twenty-five years of existence, and it would be an appropriate occasion to 
celebrate its silver jubilee after the bipte of one or two years. The University 
authorities trust that the public will give a generous response to the call of the 
University for the funds necessary for constructing additional buildings, acquiring 
the adjacent plots, extending the Activities of the University and augmenting the 
permanent fund of the University. 

The University is indebted to the Government of Bombay for giving 
substantial grants to our High Schools. The Government of Bombay have been 
graciously pleased to award an annual recurring grant of rupees five thousand to 
our University. The University authorities are grateful to the Government of 
Bombay for this mark of appreciation of the work of tlm University, and the 
substantial help in reducing the annual deficit caused by the growing expenditure 
even after the exercise of stringent economy in various directions. The public 
support will, it is hoped, be forthcoming in a larger measure in the future in view 
of the fact that the- cost incurred in meeting the bare wants of the University is 
growing every year and many other improvements are awaiting consideration on 
account of want of funds. 

After referring to the financial condition of the University, I will now refer to 
the progress mnde by it in the field of educational efficiency. The number of students 
studying in the colleges is about 2l\ The number of students in the High Schools 
conducted by nad affiliated to the University is 5l5eSL The number of students who 
graduated upto the last year was 397 and this year 53 students have passed the 
(i. A.. examination. 

Htremious efforts are made by the University to raise the standard of education 
from time to- time. An application was made ou the 11th April 1038 to the 
Government of Bombay to grant statutory recognition to the University at an early 
dote. Tending the result of the application for statutory recognition, the 
Government of Bombay on the 10th of December IMS, as an interim measure, 
recognized the degrees of the University for appointment to all Government ana 
Bemi-Govcrnment services and posts. Hon. Ms. U. G. Khcr, tbs then Premier and 
Minister of Education, in bis Convocation Address last year, observed : ‘T can well 
appreciate the anxiety of your governing b*Ty to obtain statutory recognition for 
your University from Government. I can only express the liO|>e that all the 
difficulties in your way may soon be removed and that yon may be able to obtain 
recognition in the ucar future. All that Government can do to help to bring about 
this end, we shall endeavour to do.” 1 hope that favourable circumstances will 
soon come into existence and bring about tlm eonsuiuation devoutly wished for, and 
that the Government of Bombay in due course by a Legislative Act will award 
statutory recognition to our University in the same manner as they have recognized 
the degrees of our University for Government and scmi-Governmest services by an 
executive order. , , . . 

I am glad to inform you that the £ind Government have also recognized the 
degrees of our University by Government Resolution No. 027 B/40 dated JOth April 
1940, a copy of which was recently received. 

The Government of Bombay suggested on 4th Apnl 1030 that a small 
Committee be appointed by the University to examine into and report to tin 
University on the modifications necessary iu the courses of study, sod that it 
should consist of three members to be nominated by Government and three by the 
University. Accordingly a representative committee was appointed and the terms 
of reference to the committee were as follows : - With a view to ensure a high 
standard of efficiency among its graduates, to add to or modify the courses of study 
to suit modern needs and at the same time make the University retain lb 
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distinctive features: as -a Women's University.” The report Of the committee was 
received on dhe 14th June 1940L It will lie placed for consideration before tin 
Senate, and farther steps will be taken in accordance with the final decision of the 
Senate* It is hoped that the report of die Committee will eventually secure a high 
standard of efficiency among the graduates, and a modification of the courses of 
study so as .to suit . modern requirements and make the University retain its 
distinctive features as a Women’s University. 1 may state that strenuous efforts 
wen made by the University authorities to raise the standard of education from 
tuna to time. A Committee was appointed by the Senate to revise the courses of 
studies and curricula in .order to bring the same upto modern requirements of an 
up-to-date Women’s University in India, and to settle the text books dor the same. 
This Committee made recommendations after easeful and mature and unhurried 
consideration. The recomraeffations of the previously appointed Committee were 

S iefore the Committee appointed by the University at the suggestion of the 
Government who have in their report acknowledged the considerable help 
by them in their work from the labours of the previous Committee. The 
standard of education however fiiigh that may be eventually approved and sanctioned 
to increase the efficiency of the graduates of the University. The acid £ett of the 
worth and excellence of any educational institution is the efficiency, culture and 
character of its alumni. 

The University has already, made provision for primary School teachers' 
Diploma examination so as to provide a career as teachers in the case of .students 
who mty not have passed the Entrance examination of the University. A provision 
is also made for a diploma in teaching (1). T.) in case of Btudcnts who have 
graduated and passed the G. A. examination. Proposal will be placed for 
consideration before the Senate this year for introducing an additional dijdama in 
teaching examination at an intermediate stage in the cose of students who have 
passed the Entrance examination of the University. The recent report of the 
educational experts Messrs. Abbott and Wood has dealt with the importance of 
employment of women teachers in connection with the education of young children 
especially in its primary stage, and expressed an opinion that the practice in India 
in employing male teachers at the primary stage came to them as a shock, and 
that until a system of infant classes staffed by trained women is established in 
India, education will remain unsound at its very foundation. This University 
which gives education through the medium of Indian languages will provide 
efficient teachers. The report Also expresses the opinion that ‘vernacular should be 
the medium of instruction throughout the higher secondary schools leaving English 
to take its extremely important pkicc as a compulsory first language”. The special 
feature of this University of imparting education through the mother tongne which 
was ridienled in its initial staire is now being slowly adopted by the older 
Universities and is recommended by educational experts. 

This University will not merely provide efficient teachers, but is likely 
to turn out graduates who will be able to come into intimate touch with the 
masses, and address the different sections of the public in their mother-tongue. 
Borne of the graduates of this University are managing or assist in managing 
educational institutions in this Province. 

I may mention., that a High School at Poona, a High .School at Bclganm 
and a High School at Dadar have opened special classes in the higher 
standards with alternative courses of this University. The Heads of other High 
Schools for girls by opening VI and VII standard classes with the alterna- 
tive courses* of this University will not only be helping themselves but also 
the middle class public and the Indian Women’s University. 

It will be difficult to extend the activities of this University without 
adequate public support and Government aid. I have therefore to appeal to 
the public and the Government to extend their sup)K>rt and patronage to 
enable this University to make further progress and to extend the nation- 
building activities of the University. 

We have invited in the past many eminent men and women to deliver 
the convocation address. This year we are fortunate that Bir Mokshagundum 
Viaveavaraya has kindly consented to deliver the convocation address. He la 
the cleverest Engineer where engineering skill is required, liis advice is 
•ought in matters of irrigation ana water works. He was the Dewan of the 
Myeore State for over seven years and established his reputation as a brilliant 
and popular administrator. He is an astute politician where political questions 
have to be thrashed out His advice is sought by the National Planning 
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Committee.- He is a scholar and has the decree of LL. D. conferred on him. 
Hi is an author of high reputation and has published several books on 
important subjects. He has extensively travelled in Eurojx*, America and Japan 
ana also round the world. In this connection it may be mentioned that he 
is a friend of the Thackersey family And was a fellow traveller with Sir 
Vithaldas and Lady Thackersey who are intimately connected with thia 
University. He is a sound economist and his advice is sought after by several 
institutions for retrenching and improving tlieir administration. His convocation 
address will. I irm sure, be instructive ami inspiring to the graduates and 
members of this University and the general public. 

I shall now request Sir M. Visvcsvaruya to deliver his address. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya's Convocation Address 

Tho following is tho text of tho Convocation Address doliverod by 
Sir M. Visvesrarat/a, k.c.i.e., l.L.D. : — 

Mr. Chancellor , Members of the Senate, Ladies a rut Or nth: men, 

I am deeply appreciative of the honour done to me by the invitation to 
deliver the usual address at this year’s Convocation. There arc colleges in this 
country, as in other parts of the world, dedicated to the higher education of 
women but a university meant exclusively for the education of girls and 
women is a rare phenomenon. Many young women in this Province have 

long been attending men's colleges. This is more in accord with democratic 
ideas which dominate a large circle of Indian lenders and politicians. As 

against this, however, tire Indian social system is still largely inclined to 

segregation of sexes. This University has been brought into existence partly to 
meet this social ideal. It does not form part of the oflirinl educational 

system of the province but is the outrome of local philanthropic effort. 

The University was started in Poona and lias developed from small 
beginnings. It serves at present a threefold purpose : one is to impart higher 
education to women in their own mother tongue, English being treated as a 
separate compulsory subject ; a second, object is to pivo instruction in certain 
subjects particularly useful for. the life career of a woman ; a third and 
perhaps tne most distinctive service the University is doing is tlmt it provides 
higher education of the University grade to girls whose parents or pareiitsdu- 
law are opposed’ to co-education. 

Judging from the accounts that have come down to us from legendary 
times, there were women in ancient India who were highly educated anil 
who held positions of influence and trust in the domestic and social life of 
that period. They lost that position in the dark ages that followed. It was 
in the middle ol the last century that men of liberal views came forward to 
encourage the establishment of schools for the education of girls and women. 
The general public of those days, however, ware none too favourable to the 
movement. A Parsi Uirls’ educational iiistitutimt in Bombay has on record in 
its annals a statement that female education in the middle of the hist century 
was “like a maid whom there were none to praise and very few to love.* 

The modern feminist movement had it* origin in the democratic soil of 
America. In England women’s claim to equal political status with men was 
conceded after they proved! their capacity lo* do successfully much of mmi’a 
work in the last great War. The cowcssiori was also largely due to the 
suffragette movement before- and after the War. 

’I be growth of education and the recent rise in the status of women in 
India is to a material extent due to cortcs|>otidiiig developments in the 
Western world. For a great many years ImKa has Iwcn sending young men and 
women to England and foreign countries for tlieir education. Large numlicis 
of Indians constantly travel abroad for business, health or pleasure and the 
British administrators in India have set before Indians, in official functions, 
the British social standards and practices as the highest examples of tifeeir 

Women in this country have been given the power to vote in the 
elections for local bodies and for legislative Assemblies. Several have distin- 
guished themselves as educationists, doctors, legislators, and some lew also 
ns public speakers and lawyers. More interesting still, quite a number of women 
have contributed scientific papers at recent sessions of the Indian Bctatee 
Congress. In cities like Bombay, women move freely with men tn society, in 
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public gatherings. in clubs, in field sports and even on the race coarse. This 
being a land of mass illiteracy, the proiortion of educated women is small and 
it is, 'therefore, all the more creditable that so many have given a good 
Account of themselves. They are ever active in associations ana conferences, 
in promoting mass education, pleading tlie cause of political freedom, and hasten- 
ing 'the pace of social reform. We have reason to be proud of the achievements 
ef out sisters in the comparatively short i»criod of a single generation. 

The facts about the origin of this University are well-known. The 
University was started by the enthusiasm and self-sacrificing labours of Professor 
B. 5L Karve and' it secured an enduring financial status by the munificent 
donation given by the late Sir Vithaldas That* kersey. Both these gentlemen 
derived their inspiration, which led to the establishment of this University, from 
the example of tne Women’s University in Tokyo (Japan) which aa far as my 
information goes is the only other Women's University in the world. 

It was in the year 1010 immediately after the War that Sir Vithaldas and 
Lady Thackeray visited the Women’s University in Tokyo. I may add, incidentally, 
that I happened to he in Tokyo as a fellow traveller with them at the time of 
their visit. I should like to recall with gratitude the signal help and courtesy 
we received on that occasion from the late Prince Okuma who was then the 
President a! the Tokyo Women’s University. 

After «ome 'Vicissitudes, the 6. N. i). T. Indian Women’s University has 
been reorganised and its headquarters transferred from Poona to Bombay City. 
This tsmiuder lms brought the institution more prominently to public notice and 
lias materially helped to enlarge its circle of friends and supporters. Fairly 
substantial subscriptions arc coming in, and very recently the Government of 
Bombay and tiie 'Government of India have made generous contributions towards 
the construction of a permanent University hall and lecture rooms. It is understood 
that the scheme Of instruction is also undergoing revision by an authoritative 
committee with .a -view to raise the standard of examinations to a level acceptable 
to Government and thereby secure statutory recoguiiion for its degrees. This 
being a unique local enterprise, it is hoped that some portion c f the moneys, set 
apart in the coming years as gifis and charities by the rich citizens of Bombay, 
will become available feu- strengthening and expanding this most worthy institution. 

On an occasion like this, grateful reference is due to the -services rendered 
by the successive Chancellors of the University from J >r. Sir IP G. Bl.-uidarkar 
and f>ir Mahadcva B. Ghnuhnl to bur ChuniluJ V. Mehta mid 8ir Hiiuram 8. 
l'atkiir. In recent years I am informed Lndy IYcmlila Tbackmcy has been 
working unobtrusively mid 'tirelessly to secure sympathy mid snpport for a cause 
to which her distinguished husband Ixqucnthed the hulk of Ids fortune. 

In what follows I shall confine myself to a few observations on the present 
position of women in India and the manner in which both their education and 
status might he extended to enable them to take an effective share with their 
menfolk in the manifold activities which life in flic twentieth century demands 
from every nation which wishes 4okccp abreast of the times. 

The chief aim of the great majority of women in life is to secure an 
acceptable husband and settle down to a happy married life. Every position, if 
it is to be satisfactorily filled, requires preparation nnd training. In Japan, there 
is special preparation for a wife’s position known ns “bridal training.” In that 
country, a girl has got to know .sewing Indore she becomes eligible for marriage ; 
she has to know how to manage a home ; she should have at least ail elementary 
knowledge of domestic economy and child psychology ; she should have learnt 
or should leasi« to provide herself with some occupation for her leisure time. 
In the eyes of men of forethought and ambition, a woman trained on these 
linos to the profession of wifehood, is a far more desirable companion than an 
amateur wise. The training which a girl gets in her own liome and under her 
own mother in Indian homes is admirable as far as it goes, but modern life has 
introduced many complexities to deal with for which a regular and systematic 
training is necessary. 

Should woman qualify herself to earn a living and share financial 
responsibility for housekeeping with her husband, is another important question. 
There is no clearly understood direction in respect to this question in Indian 
social life. The middle class population dislike to see their womenfolk employed 
in salaried posts or wage-earning occupations outside their homes. The vast 
majority of women of the peasant and labour pojMilation, attend to both outdoor 
srork and housekeqsng. They have ao ed uc ati o n or training, their occupations 
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are unorganised and many of them get no fixed wages. The careers of these 
anfortnnate women are still primitive, ill-regulated and miserable. 

I fear few persons among the public, save those specially associated with 
odneatlon or with the administration of educational institutions, are aware that 
in this country mass education of girls and women is at a very low level. The 
proportion of literate female population according to the latest statistics available 
Sa 3JB per 100 in the Province of Bombay and 2.4 per 100 for British India. Only 
one in four of the girls of school-going age are attending educational institutions 
in Bombay and one in six in the whole of British ludia. The rest of the female 
population is growing up illiterate. 

In the United States of America and Canada, the proportion of scholars, 
both male and female, under instruction to the total population of those countries 
is about 24 per cent in each case. In Japan the proportion is 19 per cent but in 
India it is less than 5 per cent The com^rison brought out by these figures 
shows what great value modern nations attach to the education of their womeufolk 
and how deplorably neglected the same duty is in this country. 

There are three grades or stages of education for both the male and female 
■chool-going population, namely, elementary, secondary and university, besides 
vocational, professional and special courses corrcs|>ondiiig to each grade. The 
subjects or courses of study for girls and women will vary to a small extent 
from those for boys and men. 

It is understood that in primary education up to the age of about 11. the 
subjects taught will be the same for both boys awl girls. Uirls who end their 
education with the primary stage will need a supplementary practical course in 
housekeeping and domestic economy including cookery and sewing. 

In the secondary education stage there is first the academic or literary educa- 
cation which the majority of the girls usually undergo and there will also be a 
considerable choice of training for them of a practical character. 

In the University grade, many young women between -the ages of 16 and 23 
are studying in the College classes of the regular Men's Universities with a view 
to take a degree. The Uni verity course may be in Arts or Science or in a profession 
like Medicine, Teaching, Law or Architecture. One girl in this province is attending 
the Engineering College to qualify herself for the profession of an Engineer. 

Till a couple of generations ago, men of culture and status everywhere except 
perhaps in America, held conservative views respecting women's education. It was 
about the year 190Q, that women were admitted to University degrees in England. 
Japan was also conservative. I was informed that up to the year 1919 the National 
University of Tokyo (not the Women’s University already referred to) had produced 
only two women graduates. 

Indian women require education of the sort necessary to give them power of 
judgment and strength of purpose to fed their responsibility for their future at an 
early age. lu my view all girls should receive citizenship training and a knowledge 
of elementary economics to make them useful citizens. 

Healthy social customs and practices arc being slowly evolved in this country 
as a result of the example set by progressive com in unities living in our midst. 

In Western life a girl meets her future husband and marriage follows only 
when the couple are satisfied that they suit each. The flirtation in this period is a 
prologue to marriage. Among Indian families the case is dill»*rent ; the choice is 
generally mode by the parents or friends A distinguished Indian educationist once 
said to an English friend “You marry to woman you love, we love the woman 
we marry”. # 

One of the most recent reforms is postponement of the marriageable age of 
girls by legislation. Au evil practice amongst us is the very common one of marrying 
young men before they begin to earn a living. Another is the payment of a dowry 
which makes the parents regard the birth of a daughter as a liability and a curse. 
Segregation of women was a serious handicap till a couple of generations ago. A 
European lady practitioner in Bombay complained, in a public speech, I believe in 
the eighties of the last century, that when a male European medical practitioner of 
those days went to see a high class Hindu lady patient, there were occasions when 
he had to diagnose the disease by examining the tongue put through a slit in the 
purdah, or a hand thrust through a door chink. To-day in many parts of the 
soon try the purdah is all but gone among the educated classes. 

The growth of education and economic independence is leading to the substi- 
tution of reason for authority in the family. The breakdown of toe joint family 
system, which is taking place, is a coo sequence. Since progressive foreign nations 
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are making good use of their women’s intelligence and working capacity, a similar 
use in this country cannot be postponed without detriment to onr economic safety 
and national progress. 

The freedom of women in every country has varied with their education and 
the degree of the country’s advance in civilization. Wherever education has develop- 
ed, the emancipation of women has followed as a matter of course. 

As remarked before, the fight for woman’s freedom began in America. The 
American young woman is given liberty much earlier than in the rest of the world, 
although she does not marry until her understandings are exercised and ripened. 
She usually gets, early in life, a more complete knowledge of the struggles of life 
and of the world about her. Her elders are far from hiding from her the corrup- 
tions and struggles of the world. They prefer that she should see them and train 
herself to shun them. A Prench writer, I)e Tocqtieville, who visited the United 
States of America towards the middle of the last century has remarked : “If I were 
asked to what the singular prosperity and growing strength of the Americans ought 
to l'*! attributed, 1 would reply,— to the superiority of their women”. 

The middle class women of England fought valiantly for their rights but after 
the rights were conceded, they have shown no particular inclination to follow up their 
successes by further demands. They have been content generally to withdraw to the 
comforts of home life, despite the subordinate position in which it holds them. But 
among the working classes, there is the same awakening ns in America, there is a 
large and growing class of women who prefer to work in the industries and be wage- 
earners rather than home- minders. Japan seems to follow England and Europe 
in making profitable use of women's labour as producers both in agriculture and 
industry. 

In Russia a great social revolution has taken place. Women have the same 
legal status ns men and have begun to occupy important administrative posts. The 
social life of that country it not yet finally established, and we have to wait for the 
further working of the experiment before drawing any lessons from it. 

In India the Hindu Law requires revision so as to give the widow and the 
daughter a definite share in the property of a person dying intestate whether the 
property ia inherited or self -acquired. As the woman has no economic independence, 
the number of women voters enfranchised under the new Government of India Act 
is only 5 or 6 million ns against about 30 million male voters. 

Women’s main problem has always been marriage. New view points of the 
women of the Weston the marriage question are summarised with startling clearness 
in the following extract taken from a recent press cutting. I have been unable to 
identify the source of the cutting : - 

“Now-a-days most girls follow some sort of a career, Men’s tastes also have 
become sophisticated. Men find, after they have become mature themselves that the 
woman who has lmd time to rend and “study and think... is a more fascinating 
companion than the girls who can only giggle anil chatter.” 

“The unmarried womnu of to-day is jolly and cheerful and regards her 
married sisters more often with pity than with envy. She did not marry because 
the right man did not come along or because she prepared her job to a husband. 
And, anyway, she has found the world so full of a number of tbiugs besides hus- 
bands that she has been as happy as a queen.” 

Our problems in India concerning, women differ in some respects from those 
Western countries and even Japan. The aspects of women’s life which ought to 
concern us on an occasion like this are mainly three, namely, women’s progress in 
education, the degree of problem conceded to them, and the contribution they are 
making to the country's progress, as compared with their sisters in foreign lands. 

Women form half the population of tire country and the bulk of that half is 
practically uucdrtcated and untrained. There is no effort or policy to see women 
gainfully employed. Our women are unable through lack of organisation ami pre- 
vious preparation to do even a fraction of the work that women of organised 
industrial conn tries of the West ore enabled to put in. 

Great changes are coming over the lives of the people of the West. This 
being a democratic age, a democratic education is indispensable to protect women 
from the dangers which surround them. The political equality of women in 
this country is going on at a fuirly brisk pace ; neither Government nor the 
forward classes seem inclined to interfere with its growth. But their economic 
emancipation is still very weak. The social atmosphere is not favourable to women 
taking tip work. The richer class women do little work of a productive nature. 
Those of the middle classes are willing to take up employment but their menfolk 
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have delicate notions of propriety about salaried occupations lor their 
lor the working classes, we have seen, they are uneducated and uno 
their labour is inefficient. On the whole the women population ol this country, 
though a large portion of them work very hard, are unable, through leek of 
organisation and thought-out policies, to contribute any appreciable direct there 
to the wealth producing activities of the country. 

Social enanoipation is also making fair progress. Adult maxrlagea inter-caste 
alliances, inter-dining and closer association between the castes, the abandonment 
of the purdah and many minor reforms are slowly making headway. These reforms 
would have proceeded much faster had elementary education been given the pro- 
minence that it receives in all progressive countries. 

The three great needs which have been clamouring for attention in this 
country for two or three generations past have been mass education, industries 
and defence. Rlementary education among the masses will help social reform ; the 
practice of industries will give the people economic power ; and knowledge of 
defence will give them military strength to defend property and honour when 
attacked. In these three matters, affairs are in a mess. We nave a poo* heritage 
left to us by our ancestors and predecessors. Women should also take note of 
these dire national wants. 

Borne six years ago, I had occasion to remark : “If the average woman In 
this country is enabled' to do even two- thirds of the work of a man and if the 
work of both men and women is simultaneously regulated by local and national 
organizations, the capacity of the nation to build up prosperity will advance 
at a bound*'. 

The numerous problems which affect our women require continuous study, 
research mid investigation if adequate attention is to be paid to their future 
welfare. It should be possible to bring together a representative Committee of 
trusted and patriotic citizens to look to these problems iu the near future. Such 
a Committee would be able to get the problems examined by experts and specialists, 
gather the views and opinions of both conservative countrymen and reformers, 
focus opinions, and give a reasonable lead to the country. I ecisions and views 
expressed by such a Committee at regnlar .intervals will keep the country moving 
on safe lines. At any rate there will be less drift than there ia at present. 

Before I conclude, I wish both on behalf of the audience and myaelf to 
congratulate the young ladies present who have received degrees, and other marks 
of distinction, at the bands of the Chancellor this afternoon. I also desire to 
follow up the congratulations with a few words of advice in the customary manner. 

It has been well said : Life is a struggle, life is hard and painful, but ws 

have within us strength to surmount our stumbling blocks. The University 
should supply you with, adequate introduction to the coming new world and to 
the duties of citizenship likely to be demanded of you, but there ia need for 
unceasing vigilance on your own part to prepare yourself for the struggle. You 
have to rely on yourself ; no one person can Bhape the life of another. 

Every young woman haB need to accustom herself to some simple form 
of physical exercise in the open air. The simplest and beat is walking. 

Health ia the vital principle of bliss, 

And exercise of health ... 

Regular exercise will help you to keep fit always, but you should take 
particular care of your health till you are married, because at that period of life, 
your face is to some extent your fortune. ..... . , . 

If you want a happy cheerful life, good health, tidiness and personal charm 
are indispensable. Neatness of dress, a face always lighted with sympathy, will 

be greatly appreciated by the man with whom you share your life. 

Men undertake adventures, they take risks, to win the esteem of the women 
they love. There are numerous instances of great men who have acknowledged 
their indebtedness to women for the inspiration thev waived for many a notable 
achievement on their part. _ . _ 

To relations and friends in social life, a woman of real sympathy and 

charm is a spiritual tonic. .... . , . . . . . . 

Some regular work or occupation should be found for the band or the brain 
to give you employment during the vacant hours of which tbe average women 
will have many. In the case of women of talent, too much stress should not 
be laid on domestic duties. In the country’s larger interests, she should be free 
to take up any employment for which she may be best qualified. 

The qualities most appreciated in women, next to gentility and j 
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charm, are discipline, devotion, sdf-restrnuit, tact, sod a spirit of right thinking 
end right living. 

Beauty in women is admired, talent is adored ; bat n good name will always 
be tbe brightest jewel of their lives. 

I cannot close this address, at a time like thin, without saving a word or 
two on a subject that is uppermost in the thonghts of all of us. We aie living 
through the second of the two most terrible wars that history knows anything 
about. The news of the carnage of fighting men and civilians and the destruction 
of ships and stores and property, that is filtering into this country from hour 
to hour, is distressing in the extreme. Many of us have personal friends in 
England and our thoughts at this hour are constantly with them. Our foremost 
wish and prayer is that this country may be enabled to go to the help of the 
Allies, as quickly and effectively as circumstanoes permit at this hour of trial, to 
take its part in bringing about a new and better world order, dominated by ideals 
of brotherhood and love among nations. 


The Delhi University Convocation 

Mr. Sargent's Convocation Address 

The following is the Convocation Address by Mr . John Sargent , M.A. 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, on the occasion 
of the Eighteenth Convocation of tbe University of Delhi held on the 
16th March , 1940 

Mr. Pro-Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and members of the Court, Ladies 
and Gentlemen.— 

I much appreciate .the invitation to deliver an address at the Convocation 
of Delhi University this afternoon. I know of course that I am only an eleventh 
hour substitute for the more famous men who for one reason or another hare 
been unable to come and speak to yon and I am only aorry that I have not had 
more time in which to prepare something more worthy of the occasion. 

My official duty as well as my personal interests make me try to keep abreast 
of what is happening in Indian education by reading, bo far as time allows, both 
the educational papers and the news about education which appears in the ordinary 
press. It is gratifying in many ways though disconcerting in tne present instance, 
to note the prominence which is given to convocation addresses. Whatever else 
he may think about his elders and betters, no student of an Indian university 
has any right to complain that they neglect to offer him good advice. If sage 
counsel could produce it, the millennium would already be in sight. There is 
no need therefore for me to spend any time this afternoon trying to put old heads 
on young shoulders. I am not sure that I should want to do it even if I could. 
If I ever had any influence with young men and women, I should like to use 
it to fire and not to damp the generous enthusiasms of youth. Only let them 
be generous in all their manifestations in the widest sense of that fine word. 

1 mutt not trespass, if I can help it, on the Pro-Chancellor’s ground but 
the #ista which has recently been unfolded before the eyes of all those who have 
this University's future at heart, both by the Vice-Chancellor's epoch making 
memorandum and by the sympathetic attitude of the Government of India towards 
it, would make it difficult for any speaker to-day to avoid tome reference to a 
matter of such immediate interest. There are some words from Milton's Tractate 
of Education which, if his modesty had allowed, Sir Maurice might have had 
printed on the first page of his memorandum. “I shall detain you no longer in 
the demonstration of what we should not do but straight conduct you to a hill 
aide, where I will point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble education ; 
laborious indeed at the first ascent but also so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospect and melodious sounds on each aide that thenarp of Orpheus was not 
more charming." I shall only attempt to touch rather briefly on one or two 
aspects of the Vlce-Chanoellor’s programme of development. 1 want to deal 
principally with his recommendation that as a necessary step toward! ensuring 
the quality which ought to be the distinguishing mark of a anivenrity in 
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of advanced work beyond the Matriculation or School Certificate stage. In this 
way they afford a curious contrast to the average high school in India which seems 
to regard as the be-all and end-all of its functions the passing of pupils through 
the matriculation examination. 

The advantages o! what I may call advanced work in the Secondary or High 
School .seem to me so obvious that after allowing for all the difference which my 
experience., suggests between conditions in English Schools and those in India 1 
moat still regard it ss a most desirable addition to the content of the Indian High 
School. In the firat place provision for advanced work necessitatea the apj>ointment 
of highly qualified teachers. Many of the teachers taking the top forma in 
English Secondary schools would have little difficulty in obtaining university 
appointments. The reason why comparatively few of them attempt to do so is 
tost they regard the work which they are doing as at least as interesting and 
important aa anything a university could offer. Their presence tends not only to 
have a stimulating effect on the academic outlook of the staff generally but i^also 
raise* the standard of scholarship throughout the school. I remember that when 
I first went to my own secondary school I was greatly impressed by seeing big 
boys who were popularly credited with, and perhaps deserved, the reputation of 
such learning that they could read the classics without the help of a translation or 
a dictionary. They shared the hero worship which as a normal boy 1 should 
otherwise have lavished exclusively on members of the school football and cricket 
teams and certainly inspired me with the ambition to g<? and do likewise. 

A second argument in favour of having advanced work in the secondary school 
is the opportunity it gives to boys who are approaching the threshold of manhood- 
to exercise responsibility ana learn the elementary lessons of leadership, 
opportunities which could not possibly be given to them if instead of remaining at 
achool they were absorbed in the crowd of first year men at a university. Even if 
one may easily exaggerate the character-forming effect of a brief authority as 
monitor or prefect, yet it is the lessons derived from such experience which in my 
opinion are likely to prove of fundamental value to a generation which may 
suddenly find itself entrusted Yrith the management of great affairs. 

The creation of such a system of advanced or post- matriculation studies in the 
high schools of India, in substitution for work being done at the university, is not 
going to be an easy matter. A number of vested interests will be affected. The 
existing High Schools will know that all of them cannot be expected to develop 
advance work and consequently that while some will be promoted, others will be 
relegated to what on a superficial view may seem to be a less honourable function. 
Furthermore, teachers at present engaged in teaching the first year Intermediate 
classes, who may envisage the prospect of their being transferred from the university 
sphere to an educational field which they regard as inferior in Btatus, will not 
welcome the change, though perhaps the wiser of them will see in the new system 
large opportunities both of instilling the desire for scholarship in and of exercising 
a personal influence over theii students. I appreciate the argument that Btudents 
in the existing first year Intermediate classes have the opportunity of being taught 
by professors and lecturers who are also dealing with work of degree and even 
post-graduate standard, but I have no reason to suppose that there is not in this 
country a supply of competent scholars to supply both needs. Even if there is not, 
one could still argue that students under the new system Bhould get more 
concentrated attention from these outstanding scholars at a stage when they may be 
bettexwprepared to take full advantage of it. 

If the high schools can and will worthily sustain the responsibilities which 
this proposal must inevitably place upon them and prove themselves capable of 
turning out. boys tad girls whose intellectual equipment is at least equal to that 
of present university students at the end of their firat year, then the advantages to 
the university itself .would seem to me to be ndt less impressive. It ib true that 
in the beginning at any rate it ia probable the the numbers in the ’university and 
in the colleges will be smaller and this will affect the finance* of both. Thia is not 
an insoluble problem. Apart from this the university will start with fresh-men who will 
hive already proceeded some way on that specialisation which is the normal feature of 
a degree ana particularly of an honours degree course and may have acquired aa 
wdltnat poise and sense of proportion which often results from the exercise of 
monribiUty. They will be dealing with people who after having put their 
maMoulatioQ examination behind them have had a year or two of comparative 
fmnflnm in which in the picturesque words of one of the greater School-men w to 
in the pantries qf the Fathers”, and to practise themselves in the fuller 
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mastery of the tools of knowledge, the acquisition of which is the fundamental 
purpose of the pre-matieulafcion course. They may even find some who hare already 
acquired that love of learning for its own sake, which only comes to many when 
this mastery has been attained and which is the beginning of wisdom. Moreover, 
these young people wilt be in a better position to estimate examinations at their 
value j they will be ceasing to regard them either as bogeys or nightmares scaring 
the victim from the path of true learning or as unassailable criteria of mental 
and moral worth but simply as indications, admittedly incomplete, that another 
milestone in the life-long process of education has been reached and passed. I am 
not one of those who believe that we have yet reached and perhaps may ever reach 
the stage in educational development when we can discard examinations altogether 
but when I see them being made the fetish which they are commonly made in this 
country I always recall the words of the historian who looking back to die most 
enlightened people probably of all time remarked that “Socrates gave no diplomas 
or degrees and would have subjected any disciple, who demanded one, to a 
disconcerting catechism on the nature of true knowledge" 1 

But there is another consideration of a different kind which in my opinion 
deserves even greater weight. I have always had the utmost respect for 
university teachers even if as an undergarduate 1 did not always show it by 
regular attendance at their lectures. Consequently it is out of no disrespect to 
them that I express my conviction that the greatest gift which any university 
can bestow on its alumni is not to be sought in text-books or in the lecture 
room or in the examination hall but in the close and friendly contact of 
fresh, keen and generous minds. I wonder how often the students of this 
university sit up through the small hours arguing about politics and religion 
and the thousand and one problems which intrigue minds approadning 
maturity. How often have you here “tired the stars with talking and sent 
them (town the sky" ? Perhaps the authorities for hygienic or economic reasons 
frown on such activities. I only hope they are too wise to do that. I remember 
being chased round an Oxford quad as the dawn was breaking by a fellow 
student and very dear friend who was so exasperated by my line of argument 
over some point of Greek prosody that his outraged feelings could only be 
relieved by physical violence. An hour later we were as good friends as ever, 
but now after thirty years 1 have still a clear recollection of what he said 
and what 1 said in that momentous Argument. I am afraid there is no 
lecture which I ever attended that has left so clear an impreasion on my 
mind. Indeed argument among equals is not only the salt of life ; it is also 
a very whetstone of truth. 

I am taking a long time in getting to my point but here it is. To get fall 
benefit from this clash of wits the combatants must be reasonably mature. 
They must have put away childish things and have had some first-hand 
experience of life ; otherwise the argument becomes as artificial as the average 
school boy's eassy. From this point of view after making allowance for the 
fact, if it is a fact, that Indians mature earlier than Europeans, I still think 
that a large number of students arc allowed and even encouraged to enter 
Indian universities at far too early an age ; for this reason alone any 
reorganisation which would postpone the average age of entrance would in my 
opinion be a most desirable thing. In this connection I also want to stress the great 
value of close personal contact not only between students but Also between students 
and teachers. The contact of the lecture room, if it can be so described, is 
a most inadequate substitute for that mm intimate and informal exchange 
of opinions which a real tutorial system is able to promote. It is a good thing 
that young people who are coming face to face with the. problems and 
perplexities of life should have ready access to counsel from riper minds. If 
there is one stage in education above others where it ought to be a personal 
affair and where mass production methods are out of place it is at the 
University. Some one has pleasantly written that God gave ns memory that 
we might have roses in December. Use your university day* for planting these 

r0Be# I have dwelt perhaps too long on what I may call the soda! aspect of 
University life, partly because Ibelieve it to be an aspect which in Indiafc 
universities, is often subordinated to less essential considerations and partly 
because this of all the Vice-Chancellor’s objectives is at ones the most important 
mid may bs the most difficult to achieve. 
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JBven the rater academic I me which 1 have heea discussing may, aa I 
have hinted, involve wane expenditure of money. The oter proposals of te 
Vice-Chancellor will Tequize considerable financial auppart if* ;eneet ia to be 
given *to them. Yon hare heead and the Pro-Chmcdaor will tell jrou more 
about the extent to which the Government of India are prepared do finance 
te development programme. 1 do not think that Ia the present difficult 
circumstances their teeponee can be regarded as illiberal and 1 think ere owe 
it not oriVy to the V ice- Ghaaedlar’i •persuasive eloquence tmt also to the active 
and unfailing support of our Pso^Ghanccllor than Government 1 * aeactian has 
been se favourable as it has been. 

But the eight lakhs which Government have promised towards ihe. capital 
expenditure involved will not cover the amount urgently returned if te ttUtpsi 
are to be assisted to move to the CShiivensty site and the University herself Is 
to he provided with buildings and grounds worthy of the role for which she 
has now been cast. Moreover l do not .think it is desirable that a umvevrity, 
if it }« to maintain its academic freodon), should be entirely dependent Jar Its 
maintenance on Government funds. 

At te present moment tlie resources of the University are negligible 
and some of the colleges are in an equally precarious financial position. 

If te Vice-Chancellor’s vision of a meat national university is to he 
translated toto reality, the grant from the Government of India must be 
largely supplemented by private munificence. I also cannot believe that te 
race of pious .benefactors is extinct in India : in fact I know it is not. Then 
may not lie men here able to call upon the resources of a Rockefeller or a 
Nuffield but there ore rich men in India Whs love their country and believe 
in sound learning. H the University of DeHfi is to achieve in fact that place 
which those of us w^P believe in her destiny intend that she shall, I can conceive 
no worthier object ior public or private generosity. Some people may be willing 
and able to give sums large enough to fraud one of the chairs or erect one 
of te buildings, the need for which the Vice-Chancellor has so convincingly 
explained. By so doing they will deserve welt of posterity a*<l establish for 
themselves an abiding memorial. But there will tie others uiuble to afford so 
much or uncertain as to the way in which their help can bc*r be given. I 
commend to them almost the most important need of all and that is the creation 
of an endowment fund by small or large deviations which will ultimately free the 
University from the always precarious and sometimes humiliating dependence on 
private or public subvention. Unlike so many of the issues about which this 
harassed generation is called upon to decide, there are ao far aa I can discover 
behind this vision of an all -India University in the Capital city neither 
religious nor political implications, neither parochial nor imperialistic designs. 
Its sole aim is the service of All-India and through India of that Internationa] 
society upon the creation of which it is becoming daily more evident that the 
preservation of our humanities must depend ; its finest contribution towards the 
achievement of this aim will be a steady output of graduates “enflnrocd with the 
study of learning and the admiration of virtue ; stirred up with high hopes of 
living to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God and famous to 
all ages**. 


Sir Jagdiah Prasad’s Address 

The Ullowing is the Address by the hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Pra8ad , K.O.S.I., O.B.e., Member of His Excellency the Viceroy's 

Executive Council and Pro-Chancellor of the Delhi University : — 

Mr, Vioe*Obancellor & Members of the University, Ladies & Gentlemen— 

I should first like to thank Mr. Sargent for his illuminating Convocation 
address. Mr. Sargent brings a fresh mind to the consideration of the problems of 
Indian education. I have no doubt that* his clo*e acquaintance with the system of 
education in England will be of the greatest value to ue in India. I should also 
like to extend a respectful and cordial welcome to your dietinguiehed Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Maurice G wyer. He ia not only an eminent jurist and scholar, 
but ha has captured te hearts of Indians by bis friendliness and genuine interest 
in things Indian, He has, in what is now a famous memorandum, set forth in 
eloquent and convincing language the ideals and needs of te Delhi University. He 
has ooaabatod with winch force a prevalent heresy that University education need 
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not be tke vital concern of a modem State. He bee pointed ont how neatly this 
University baa been handicapped in the past by the lack of funds. Hie powerful 
advocacy has had an immediate reaponae from the Government of India, who have 
decided to make a non+recurriug grant of Bs. 8 lakhs spread over a period of 5 
year*, the maximum in any one financial year being limited to 1U. 2 lakhs. Of the 
total ram. about a half will be used to assist colleges to move to the University 
site, the intention being that all the colleges, except the Indraprastha Girls* College, 
•UU ultimately move to the University site. The Government of India grants for 
this purpose am conditional on the colleges themselves raising a substantial part 
of the total sum required. The Government of India have also decided to double 
the recurring grant to the University in the course of the next four years. The 
main features of the Vice- Chancellor's scheme arc the development in the capital 
of a University with special characteristics of its own, the establishment of a num- 
ber of professorial chairs and readerships, the provision of scholarships and other 
facilities for post-graduate study and research, the transfer of the constituent 
colleges to the University area, the fixing of a period of three years as the length 
of the ordinary degree course, a review of the relations between the University and 
the colleges and of the principles in accordance with which maintenance granta 
are made to the colleges, some changes in the University library and increased 
provision of science laboratories and other buildings made necessary by the suggest- 
ed developments, and the establishment of a Faculty- of Medicine. The Government 
of India have accepted the Vice-Chancel tor’s scheme in principle, thongh the extent 
to which it can be carried out must depend on the provision of the neoessary funds. 

1 wish yon had been more fortunate in your Pro- Chancellor. I am quitting 
my academic office with a certain feeling of disappointment at the little done and 
the much to do. But I have the great satisfaction of knowing that the interests 
of the University will now be in the keeping of competent hands. My successor 
In office is himself a distinguished graduate of the Universities of Allahabad and 
Oxford, completely familial with educational problems and keenly alive to the needs 
of the Delhi University. 

There is always a touch of sadness in doing anything for the last time. This 
is the last occasion on which 1 shall have the honour of addressing the students 
of the Delhi University as their Pro-Chancellor. I hope they will bear with me 
for a few moments before I take leave of them. 

Events of tremendous significance are shaking the world. For years to come 
the destinies of nations will be completely altered, and so will the life and' thought 
of the sge. But one lesson already stands- out clear from the armed conflict that 
gripe- Europe. It is that a high level of intellectual capacity and marked eminence 
m science and mechanical invention are no guarantee against the perpetration of 
revoking horrors, sre no harrier to the cruel persecution of large masses of innocent 
mew ana women and to the destruction of hnraau liberty. Toe refined barbarism 
of some of the peoples who pride them scl tea on their superiority of nice and culture 
seems to be infinitely more degrading than, the sudden outbrust of fanaticism of ,the 
untutored barbarian. There has been a formidable increase k> the power and effi- 
ciency of tHe instruments whereby it is possible for the ruless of men not only to 
destroy the body of a people but to distort their soul. Aad it is s sad reflection 
that many of you may go out of this. university with a highly cultivated intellect 
and a distinguished academic record, and yet, if you have not been careful^ yon 
may have surrended what in the ultimate analysis is morn precious— the capacity 
to distinguish between right and wrong, between truth and falsehood. The struggle 
between what may serve your own interest or that of your class er group, aa 
opposed to the common weal will ever be before you. In the measure that univer- 
sity education helps you to follow the path of upright conduct, in spite of all 
inducements to the contrary, in spit* of every temptation that you may have so to 
reason yourself down as to make your selfish aims appear in the attractive garb of 
unselfish endeavour, in that measure will you have Been worthy of the precepts of 
your professors and the teachings of your books. The debasement of the 
educated is of more serious on port than the aberrations of the ignorant 
Your influence for good or ill extends far beyond your numbers. In this period 
of transition and rapid change iu this country it is the young men who seem to 
set the pace of political objectives, because it is ou yonr enthusiasm and your spirit 
of adventure that politital organisations base their strength, sad they cannot afford 
to lead where you are not prepared to follow. You have, tbereiore, immense res- 
ponsibilities in this country. Whether India can reach her goal without conflict or 
not will largely depend on the extent to which yon young men can be wise beyond 
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yoor fours or at least can hare sufficient wisdom and restraint to allor older man 
tho liberty to differ from you. I wish with all my. heart that your patriotic ideals 
may be realised without civil commotion and suffering. There is hi all ooosoienoe 
enough of turmoil in the world at the moment The spirit of viotenee la almond. 
The atmosphere of war is nevir favourable to the growth of humane aaQtSagmts« 
rather it tends to breed passion and hatred. That at this moment political stomps 
should be gathering on the Indian horizon la a distressing spectacle* 'I have net 
yet loaf ell hope that the thickening clouds may yet melt away and political 
calm be restored by mutual discussion and compromise. The yonth of this country 
can play a notable pert in creating a favourable atmosphere by keeping their emo- 
tions and impulses under disciplined control. Let there be no heedless rushing 
into political battle. It may be magnificent, bnt its only outcome may be great 
and fruitless suffering, the embitterment of feeling and the widening of the gnlf 
between peoples whose common aim should be to draw nearer to each other. And 
pray, remember that there are not wanting some who would prefer that then 
should be a clash, who would be keenly disappointed if the present deadlock wen 
to be resolved, because they have other ends to serve. I earnestly hope that yon for 
your part will take heed and will do nothing to advance their nefarious aeeignf. 
Spare no effort to preserve that greatest but most elusive of gifts, the unity of 
India, by. keeping under cIom restraint the dark forces of racial, religious and 
political bigotry and by giving free play to the generous spirit of tolerance, of fair 
dealing ana sympathetic understanding. 

And now it only remains for me to: bid you a regretful farewell. May yon, 
through life’s perilous journey, ever retain some of the buoyancy and gaiety of youth. 





